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STaTisTrcaAL Resutts of the Recent Treaties of CommERcE between 
Dirrerent States of Europe. By Leone Levi, Esq., F.8.A., 
F.S.8., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Convmerce in 
King’s College, London ; Doctor of Hcononue Science ; and of Lin- 


coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 19th December, 1876. 


Tue treaty of commerce concluded between the United Kingdom 
and France on the 23rd January, 1860, inaugurated a new era in 
the commercial policy of many countries in Europe. The free trade 
measures which Sir Robert Peel introduced during his memorable 
administration in 1842, and those adopted by successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer in England, had already borne goodly fruit,* but 
other nations had as yet done but little in the way of advancing 
commercial freedom, and France especially still maintained her 
restrictions and prohibitions. She did, indeed, possess a School of 
Economists of the highest order. Quesnay had long proclaimed 
the principle that the surest, the most exact, and the most profitable 
commercial policy, whether for the nation or the State, consisted in 
the full freedom of competition. M. Mercier de la Riviére had 
affirmed that the particular interests of individuals should never be 
separated from the common interests of the nation. Mirabeau, 
Turgot, Dupont de Nemours, J. B. Say, Michel Chevalier, 
Wolowski, Garnier, had been as faithful to, and as pronounced in 
the cause and advocacy of, sound economic principles. But, as 
with the seers of old, their warnings and teaching remained 
unheeded and misunderstood. 

Nor is it strange after all. Did not the ‘“ Wealth of Nations,” 
the product of the immortal Adam Smith, remain a dead letter in 


* Exports from the United Kingdom of British produce and manufactures :— 
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England for half a century ? Was not Ricardo equally unsuccessful 
in creating any immediate change in the commercial policy of 
England? Had it not been for that noble band of manufacturers 
and merchants, known as the Anti-Corn Law League, and headed 
by Richard Cobden and John Bright—had it not been for the fatal 
disease in the potatoes of 1845 and 1846, which taught our senators 
wisdom—Hngland would probably even now be suffering under a 
protectionist tariff and a restrictive corn law. In France no such 
influence had been at work. No peripatetic philosopher had gone 
about the country teaching the people their economic rights. And 
the Government, often weak and ignorant as to the true mode of 
promoting national prosperity, sought to secure alternately the 
support of landowners, miners, and manufacturers, as best it could, 
at the sacrifice of the public good. The moment, however, 
Napoleon III felt himself sufficiently strong in power to be able 
to withstand the influence and obstruction of interested parties, the 
course became clear, and with a vigour and energy worthy of the 
occasion he shook off the chain of a traditionary and retrograde 
policy, and concluded the celebrated treaty which will for ever 
stand associated not only with his own name but with the names of 
the celebrated economists who were parties to the negotiation. 
Hitherto,* treaties of commerce had been concluded for the 
purpose of extracting commercial privileges from one nation at the 
expense of another. They were in most cases the offshoots of a 
commercial system founded on error, and administered by caprice. 
They were dictated by political rather than by economic motives. 
They were frequently the causes of war and contention. The 
treaty of commerce of 1860 had for its scope the extension of com- 
mercial freedom. Whilst in the highest sense a political measure— 
for it did cement nations in the bonds of peace—it8 bearings were 
essentially economical. Regarded from a scientific aspect, political 
economists might have objected, and did object, to resorting once 
more to the erroneous system of subjecting the economic policy of 
the State to the complications of diplomacy. Having faith in the 
doctrines of free trade, England had been for years liberating 
industry after industry from the trammels of Customs’ duties, 
without reference to the policy of other nations, and regardless of, 
though not indifferent to, any reciprocal treatment on their part. 
Mr. Cobden himself was not in favour of treaties of commerce. 
In one of his earlier speeches he said: ‘“ I never thanked the foreign 
* The Methuen Treaty of 1743 secured the easier introduction of British 
goods into Portugal in return for the admission of Portuguese wine into Great 


Britain at 33 per cent. less duty than would be imposed on French wines. By a 
treaty between Belgium and France in 1834, Belgium removed certain prohibi- 


tions on imports by land, on condition that France would establish differential _ 


duties in her favour on coals and iron. 
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‘“‘ minister who came with a treaty of commerce from China or 
“ Borneo, St. Domingo or Russia, binding them to extend their 
*‘ commerce with this country and to relax their restrictions, should 
“that treaty be obtained either by force, chicanery, or fraud; for, 
“‘ depend on it, a policy so enforced will react, and we shall never 
“make progress in the principles which we advocate until we leave 
“it to other countries to take the course they believe to be best for 
“ their interest, after calm consideration, and until they have seen, 
“* by the example Hngland has set, that the free trade adopted by 
“ her was beneficial to her own interests.” Nevertheless, in this 
case, the greater number of English economists, always more prac- 
tical than theoretical, seeing in the treaty of commerce negotiated 
by Cobden and Chevalier a ready means for advancing commercial 
freedom, gladly withdrew their objection to the form, and accepted 
the substance, even though by so doing it might appear that 
the nation was swerving from a position alike independent and 
dignified. In the negotiation of the French treaty, no chicane, no 
fraud, no force was exercised, and if, under the system of govern- 
ment then prevalent in France, no Parliamentary sanction was 
required, it was a satisfaction to Hngland to know that the prin- 
ciples of the treaty were in accord with the best interests of the 
French nation. It was not without reason, indeed, that the 
reporters who examined the measure said: ‘‘A nos yeux, et les 
*‘ modifications du tarif anglais, et la réforme de notre législation 
‘‘ douaniére, convergent au méme but, préparent 4 un égal degré de 
“nouveaux éléments de prospérité publique pour les deux pays. 
“Cette lutte pacifique n’aménera ni victoires, ni défaites, mais 
“ produira de louables émulations, des enseignements mutuels, des 
‘* perfectionnements réciproques. Inspirées par des sentiments de 
“justice et de bienveillance mutuelle qui animent les Gouverne- 
“‘ ments respectifs, ces conventions assureront le réglement équitable, 
‘“ et le développement des relations entre les deux Htats, et con- 
** solideront Valliance des deux peuples.” 

By the treaty of commerce of 1860, France engaged to abolish 
all prohibitions, and to admit certain articles of British produce 
and manufacture at duties not exceeding 30 per cent. ad valorem, 
to be further reduced to duties not exceeding 25 per cent. from the 
1st October, 1864. Britain, on the other hand, bound herself to 
abolish the duties on French silks and other manufactured goods, 
and to reduce the duties on French wines and brandies. As regards 
coals, France engaged to reduce the import duty, and both con- 
tracting parties engaged not to prohibit exportation of coal, and to 
levy no duty upon such exports. Whilst both contracting parties 
engaged to confer on the other any favour, privilege, or reduction 
in the tariff of duties on imports on the articles mentioned in the 
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treaty which the said power might concede to any third power ; 
and also not to enforce, one against another, any prohibition of 
importation or exportation which should not at the same time be 
applicable to all other nations. The sum and substance of the 
treaty was, that France engaged to act more liberally for the future 
than she had done for the past, and England made another step in 
the way of liberalising her tariff,* and placing all her manufactures 
under the wholesome and invigorating influence of free competition. 
Nor was the treaty allowed to remain limited to France and Eng- 
land, for forthwith after its conclusion both France and England 
entered into similar treaties with other nations. And inasmuch 
as under existing treaties other nations were bound to give to 
England as good treatment as they gave to the most favoured 
nations, the restrictions theretofore in existence in countries not 
originally parties to the French treaty were everywhere greatly 
reduced, and thereby its benefits extended. rapidly over the greater 
part of Hurope. 

Though falling far short of economic requirements, the general 
effect of the alterations made in the tariff of the principal Huropean 
states by the operation of such treaties, has been 'to recognise the 
right of the community to purchase in the cheapest and to sell in 


* See Appendix. 
+ France concluded treaties of commerce with Belgium, 1st May, 1861. 


Aa Zollverein, 2nd August, 1862. 
ee Italy, 17th January, 1863. 
» Switzerland, 30th June, 1864. 
oe Prussia, 2nd August, 1862. 
3 Spain, 18th June, 1863. 
3 Netherlands, 7th July, 1863. 
e Portugal, 11th July, 1866. 
England concluded treaties of commerce with Turkey, 29th April, 1861. 
i, Belgium, 23rd July, 1862. 
5 Italy, 6th August, 1863. 
ifs Zollverein, 30th March, 1865. 
- Austria, 16th December, 1865. 
as » 980th i 1869. 
Belgium concluded treaties with Switzerland, 11th December, 1862. 
Pe Denmark, 17th August, 1863. 
a4 Italy, 9th April, 1863. 
és Netherlands, 12th May, 1863. 
a Russia, 28th March, 1863. 
# Sweden and Norway, 26th June, 1863. 
Austria concluded treaties with Prussia, 29th May, 1865. 
5 Belgium, 23rd February, 1867. 
is Italy, 23rd April, 1867. 
i Netherlands, 26th March, 1867. 
‘A Switzerland, 14th July, 1868. 
A Germany, 9th March, 1868. 
ee France, 11th December, 1866. 


i Turkey, 10th May, 1862. 
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the dearest market; to place within the reach of the masses, or 
with the least possible restrictions for fiscal purposes only, articles 
of food, the necessaries of life, from all countries; to remove all 
obstructions to the imports of raw materials for manufacture, and 
to allow foreign manufacturers to compete freely with native 
manufacturers. And what have been the results of the measures 
thus introduced? Are the people better fed? Are the means of 
livelihood, the comforts of life, more largely used? Have 
manufacturers consumed more raw materials? Is the number of 
factories and workshops larger ? Have native producers and 
manufacturers been able to sustain the increasing competition ? 
Or are the people of the different States poorer, the manufacturers 
ruined, and the productive power diminished in any one of them? 
Let us look at the statistical results of the recent treaties of 
commerce. 


Liffects of the Treaties on International European Trade. 


It is quite evident from the statistics of trade that during the 
period from the conclusion of the French treaty to the year 1874, 
the trade of all the parties to the treaties has largely increased. 
Other causes may have operated to some extent in favour of this 
increase. The enormous importation of gold from Australia and 
California and the extension of railways have exercised their 
influence in the increase of trade.* These causes were, however, 
quite subordinate in comparison with the influence of free trade. 
Take the special imports and exports of merchandise of Austria, 
Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, and the United Kingdom, and we 
find an absolute increase of upwards of 86 per cent., as follows :— 


[000’s omitted.] 














Imports (Special). Tncrease Exports (Special). Increase 
Pe [Soe re ate per 
1860. 1874. Cent. 1860. 1874. Cent. 
£ £ £ £ 

WA TIGEUTD Miccasectes cease: 21,000, | 57,000, 171 26,000, | 44,000, 69 
DB @L avid tains. steric 21,000, | 52,000, 147 19,0c0, | 45,000, | 13 
Han Cites cele 476,0c0, | 140,000, 84 g1,000, | 148,000, 63 
Hollarid@ics. ast 25,000, | 54,000, 116 20,000, | 42,000, |: 110 
lialy’ (1862). 33,000, | 52,000, Cy 23,000, | 39,000, 69 


United Kingdom ....| 182,000, | 313,000, Ge: 


Total-\a..e7. 358,000, | 668,000, 86 


136,000, | 240,000, 46 


315,000, | 558,000, 77 























Whilst during this period the population of these states in- 


* See two papers on such subjects, Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xviii, 
p. 160, and vol. xxix, p. 585. 
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creased in the aggregate from 128,700,000 to 138,600,000,* or in 
the proportion of 7°80 per cent., the increase of business has been 
at the rate of 82 per cent., a fact which must have had the effect of 
producing a corresponding increase of wealth and prosperity. 

To realise, however, how far the commercial treaties have influ- 
enced the increase of trade in these countries, we must divide the 
returns of their trade into trade with Hurope and trade with other 
parts. And having done so we find the important fact that 
up to 1873 whilst their trade with Hurope increased during the 
period in the proportion of 100 per cent., the trade with all other 
parts increased only at the rate of 66 per cent. The figures are as 
follows :— 











Trade with Europe. 
(000’s omitted.] 
Imports (Special). Increase Exports (Special). Increase 
per per 

1860. 1873. Cent. 1860. 1873. Cent. 
Ast pre tiie Gist erences 21,000, | 58,000 | 176 26,000, | 42,000, 61 
BC) FI we sesnsfacereteees 16,000, | 44,000, 175 18,000, | 44,000, | 144 
IE atone, .tee air sa face 48,000, | 101,000, | 110 60,000, | 118,000, 88 
Holand esc ce ate 17,000, | 42,000, 147 16,000, | 386,000, | 125 
TORT G Mc atte sets s einen 31,000, | 48,000,- 54 21,000, | 389,000, 85 


United Kingdomf....} 89,000, | 152,000, 40 47,000, | 108,000, | 129 

















Wotal: oyeceicccss 222,000, | 445,000, 100 188,000, | 382,000, | 103 





[000’s omitted.] 








Population. 
1860. 1870. 
HAMSTER ole sesss ros desyoreves 33,000, 36,000, 
MB eloiain We dyscaiic dione 5,000, 5,000, 
RADOR, cn olrertho 8 37,000, 36,000, 
TET LET its Pee ena rig 3,000, 4,000, 
LN 25 Ae Rees OF 22,000, 27,800, 
United Kingdom .... 29,000, 32,000, 
129,000, 140,000, 





+ The Board of Trade accounts of the United Kingdom do not show the 
amount of special imports, that is the amount retained for home consumption 
from different countries. The amount given is that of general imports. The 
information for 1873 relative to foreign countries is from the reports of secretaries 
of legations. | 
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Trade with Other Parts. 








[000’s omitted.] 
Imports. Increase Exports. Increase 
per per 
1860. 1873. Cent. 1860. 1873. | Cent. 
PORQUUNN i otcsesckcesesecess 5,000, | 13,000, 1,000, 2,000, | 100 
MPETEOO Mirch gece fous 28,0oco, | 41,000, 31,000, 38,000, 22, 


UAESUD ET 0) Sao asaaneee 8,000, | 18,000, 
UG la ane al eM 2,000, 2,000, 
United Kingdom*....|_ 121,000, | 219,000, 


ee 


4,000, 4,000, — 
2,000, 6,000, | 200 
89,000, | 147,000, 65 














PEO ERY ieboye iat 164,000, | 288,000, 45 127,000, | 197,000, ae 


* See note p. 6. 




















'[000’s omitted.] 
1860. 1873. pai 
Total trade with Europe .... 410,000, 827,000, IOI 
BYENOD DALES sc onssss acesnseertegenrsoce 291,000, _ 485,000, 66 
401,000, 1,312,000, 87 





Another evidence of the increasing traffic in these countries 
may be found in the total tonnage of sailing and steam vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade, entered with cargo and in ballast, in 
the ports of the several countries, which was as follows in the two 
periods :— 

Tonnage Entered. 











I * 2 
1860. 1874. apy yeaits cs 
Tons. Tons. 

PAGSETIA CL BGL) \.cccgssoussengurngs 2,618,000F 3,623,000F 38 
MEN UMIN Ss fey os cstsacoints heateiy daa seat 667,000 2,388,000 258 
ran Cel iececitinta cave 4,165,000 7,969,000 gi 
PEERED, 2 os condavcotantsceteecc conte 1,658,000 2,997,000 80 
PRUNE LOD L)y  cxcctccetececonsssesone> 2,516,000 3,745,000 48 
United Kingdom ................ 12,173,000 22,369,000 83 
Aa, th Ngee Fe A yd 2,35797,000 43,091,000 80 


t Including coasting trade. 





Here the same activity of transactions is apparent, and nearly 
as large a percentage increase in navigation as in the value of 
imports and exports. What other conclusion can be deduced from 
such figures but that trade and navigation have alike benefited by 
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the greater freedom of commerce produced by the treaties in 
question P 

The consumption of imported articles of food is not a sufficient 
evidence of the condition of the people, especially in agricultural 
countries, where native produce enters largely into consumption. 
Nor are the statistics of imports classified in any uniform manner 
in differeiit countries so as to admit of any exact comparison of the 
relative consumption at specific times of articles of food, distinct from 
other articles. _In the United Kingdom the increase in the con- 
sumption of foreign meat, butter, cheese, eggs, coffee, tea, rice, 
wine, has been very considerable, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing quantities consumed per head of the people in the respective 


years :— 








lhe ncrease per 
1860. 1875. pee 
Bacon’ hams’ ......it..:..000- lbs. 1°29 8°26 550 
Dea ee ruamitarsanie: Se aearmee Bs 2°67 444, 66 
PRLOO sitacls nhac a esate eect 4 1°41 11°68 728 
Butter £59 5.0 bee 3 3°26 4°92 50 
COBO gueselocis soe de etardocgaeueee * 2°24 5°46 | 144 
Eiege Wes Saree. No. 5°83 22°62 287 
Sugar, raw and refined .... lbs. 33°30 62°85 88 
WV 116 Drees oscscteesocsostoveag gals. 0°23 0°53 130 





In other countries, though the facts at our disposal are not 
numerous, there is evidence enough to show that the people every- 
where consume more than they were wont to do. The importation 
of animals and meat was as follows :— 








1861. 1874. Increase per Cent. 
PATIBUP Tr sncecccurvss No. 552,000 990,000 79 
BMP oscccscceres ss 154,000 323,000 109 
PI YADCG ei r.sccees ¥ 890,000 1,429,000 60 
Piece ah Cite hai oe ‘. kilos. 2,500,000 12,000,000 380 





The imports of coffee were as follows :— 














Increase per 

1861. 1874. Con 
BGG, fos estes ctaceessss centners 400,000 652,000 63 
Bel givin ye eae sees ae kilos. 19,000,c0o 19,000,000 _ 
A tb 8 Th, ail eral mA 38,000,000 39,000,000 3 





Everywhere, moreover, there is a larger average of Jand under 
cultivation; everywhere native industry has been and is more 
active. 
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Not less satisfactory are the returns respecting the consumption 
of raw materials. Taking the two principal staples of the textile 
manufacture, cotton and wool, the increase in the imports and con- 
sumption has been considerable :— 

[00,000’s omitted .] 





Cotton, Raw. Increase Wool. Increase 


per per 


1861. | 1874. Cent. 1861. | 1874. Cent. 











BO PL QULIN 5 dui cdcece scents kilos. | 15,0 20,0 33 14,0 51,0 264 
ASN ba chosen fe 123,0 | 134,0 9 Be Ce tall 7,0 Lye 
ATE 25, sctsncnacsentee don 31,0 45,0 45 6,0 8,0 33 
CAL ces. es icrsies kilos. 4,0 31,0 675 4,0 6,0 50 
United Kingdon .... ewts. 9,0 12,0 33 93,0 | 193,0 107 





Austria in 1873 was suffering from a financial panic, but since 
then she has more than recovered from her apparent languor, and, 
if we compare the average imports of the years 1862-66, the period 
immediately previous to the treaty, with those of 1874, the increase 
is most satisfactory. The facts are as follows :— 


Imports into Austria. 














1862 to 1866. 1874. pee ana 
ALES Pa Seas aren eae ewts. 196,000 605,000 2,08 
Hemp and seagrass ...._,, 95,000 105,000 10 
OLLI TL eee corr triers: 3 444,000 1,043,000 134 
Spl VARGA aah fs 118,000 218,000 84 
ae) Pe ice oh eR Ree 53 224,000 303,000 35 
Woollen yarn................ 3 33,000 68,000 106 








And just as more raw materials of manufactures have been imported, 
so have the exports of manufactures increased. The exports of 
cotton, woollen, and silk manufactures from the countries whose 
statistics we have hitherto compared in 1861 and 1874 have been as 
follows :-— 


Eports. 
(000’s omitted.} 












Cotton : Woollen Per Silk Per 
Manufactures. Per Manufactures. | Cent. | Manufactures. | Ceyt. 
Cent. |—————— Increase 





= Des In- 
1861. | 1874. | Increase] 1961.] 1874. | crease. | 1861.} 1874. | crease. 


————— J —_ | | | | 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 


Belgium £50,) 713.) “29 1,100,| 1,600,) + 45] — —_ = 
France ........ 2,200,| 3,260,| 48° 4,800,|14,000,| + 86 ]13,000,|15,000,] 15 
United 


} 138,000, 60,000, 58 |11,000,'22,800,} + 107] 1,400,| 2,100,) 50 






Kingdom 
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Common experience has indeed shown that wherever a nation 
possesses certain decided advantage for any manufacture or 
industry, wherever the manufacturers have the command of suffi- 
ciency of capital. and labour, and are moreover in possession of 
sufficiency of motive power, there all fear of foreign competition is 
gratuitous and vain, whilst where no such advantages exist, and 
where manufacturers have neither the means, or the energy requi- 
site, to support any industry, there all protection is vain, and the 
effort to foster the same by artificial means must only redound to 
the injury of the entire community. 

We have hitherto dealt exclusively with those countries which 
came directly within the range of the French treaties; but the same 
results attended the modification of the tariff in other countries 
also. In Sweden, Mr. Erskine, Her Majesty’s Minister, has re- 
ported that in 1856, the import of woollen goods was prohibited, and 
the production at home amounted to 8,000,000 kroners. In 1873 
the prohibition was removed, and the imports permitted at low” 
rates, yet the home production was valued at 11,800,000 kroners. 
In the course of the seven years from 1851 to 1857, when most 
branches of industry were protected either by prohibitions or by 
highly protective import duties, the number of manufactories in 
Sweden was 2,450, the number of persons employed was 26,528, 
and the mean annual value of their production amounted to 
33,000,000 kroners. In the five years ended 1878, after the great 
reduction of duties, the mean annual number of manufactories was 
2,316, employing 41,290 persons, and producing manufactures valued 
at 111,000,000 kroners. In Spain, the results of a modified tariff 
were seen by the increase of imports of cotton from 12,000,000 kilos. 
in 1849, to 27,000,000 kilos. in 1873, and of iron in bars from 
3,600,000 kilos. in 1849, to 47,000,000 in 1873; and in a large 
increase of all exports in the quinquennial period of 1870 to 1874, 
as compared with the previous quinquennial period 1865-69. 

Portugal, which had long hesitated giving to England the same 
advantages which she had given to France, on the plea that England 
unduly taxed her wine, has at last seen it most advantageous for 
herself to relinquish an untenable position. It was natural for 
Portugal to ask that England should grant to herself the same pri- 
vilege as she granted to France, by admitting Portuguese wines at 
the same rate of duty as French wine. In England, however, the 
wine and spirit duties are maintained for fiscal purposes only, and 
the limitation of 26 degrees of spirit for the lowest duty at ts. 
per gallon, has immediate reference. to the spirit duties, which 
produce an enormous revenue. In the language of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, ‘‘ Wine in its natural state, as produced from 
“the grape, is charged, on importation into Great Britain, almost 
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‘“‘ without exception, with a duty of 1s. a-gallon. If the makers or 
‘importers of wine choose to add to such wine manufactured 
“ spirits, which, if made in this country, would be charged with 
‘* duty at ros. a-gallon, it is but just that they should be taxed to 
‘“‘ the same extent as the British producer of spirits is taxed, and 
“ accordingly, wine to which manufactured spirits has been added, 
‘“‘ has to pay an additional tax for that added spirit.: This provi- 
‘“‘ sion is not limited to Portuguese wines, but is equally applied to 
“the wines of France and all other countries, including the British 
“* colonies.” 


Lffect of the Treaty of Commerce on our Trade with France. 


If from a general view of the operation of the treaties of com- 
merce on Huropean trade, we turn to examine the influence of the 
French treaty on our trade with France, the results are still more 
gratifying. The following statistics show that our imports from 
France rose from 17,000,000/. to 47,000,000/., an increase of 176 
per cent.; that our exports to France increased to the extent of 185 
per cent., and that whilst we consume more butter, cheese, eggs, 
sugar, brandy, wine, and silk manufacture from France, we are also 
sending thither more of our cotton and woollen manufactures, more 
of our earthenware and hardware. 


Trade with France. 
[000’s omitted.] 





Exports. 


























Total 
ABPOH I ts and 
from British eee Sine ait ra 
Prhaiee ane bt oneies otal. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

sO ios inch eccnestere 16,871, 4,754, 4,807, 9,561, 26,432, 
(oe Re evan 5,250, Ane 12,701, 30,475, 
9M Be wes Roos tea 2 17,826, 8,896, Set 17,427, OLE 
Gp GRR AREA Oy 21,075, 9,209, L25550, 21,765, 43,440, 
4. 5 Sai sp 24,026, 8,673, 14,621, 23,294, 475320, 
0 ae ee 26,041, 8,187, 15,638, 23,825, 49,466, 

1 ESE 16 Sea pamela 21.025, 9,062, 16,292, 25,354, 56,9795 
ESR Ne cc ht 37,017, 11,700, 14,897, 26,597, 63,614, 
EVO ON Re oe tea Bas7 25 12,121, 1c,901, 23,022, Ray Gee 
iC le sempeeaelay ae 33,896, 10,658, 12,861, 23,514, 57,410, 
Be ys botrkcaces 33,5275 11,438, 11,839, 23,277, 56,804, 
TOTOR Wa 37,607, | 11,643, | 10,340, | 21,983, 595590; 
UA Re) Seeks Seat 29,848, 18,205, 15,182, 33,387, 63,235, 
db BOAO. 2 41,803, 17,268, 11,024, 28,292, 40,095, 

wy fs See ener rer 44,339, 17,292, 12,904, 30,196, 445355 
Aisa vicrnce vga 46,518, 16,370, 13,019, 29,389, 953907, 


SL vnc eae eae 46,720, 15,357; 11,9385 27,292, 74,012, 














femmpisobre FS 78 || ABRs 38 ae 
3 
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Imports from France. 


(000’s omitted.] 
a rae mecca 








*, French 
French Wine. Silk Manufactures. 
Gals. £ Pane 
dW 552 obiye aig Oe tl 2 L,OfTs 1,733, 
GOR neersan cee 2,445; 2,278, 
1G Lied bees 2,187; 4,902, 
Oa eee tects aeity 2524.55 5,318, 
aos aa oh tera cst sine | 2,187; 5,214, 
GA cea 257233 5,985, 
LS60.0c eee Le 2.018) 6,782, 
1OGE Aste mee 3,669, 7,554, 
5 PRE An ty ee bd a 3,791; 7,019, 
205 ch ee 45745; 8,403, 
OO ce seat ce 4255, 9,004, 
LBZQ..eieh come 4,779, 10,914, 
dee Mcattonetiod tank 4,689, 4,836, 
YP ee AS 5,109, 6,547, 
1B: Le Ala 6,349; 7,281, 
vf Beee dT hl osriah Kj 10K, 8,756, 
Ser ks eee ae Sth | S201, 9,274, 
Increase per cent., i 433 
1859-75 ooecesscsees ase 





Exports to France. 
[000’s omitted.] 





Cotton Manufactures. Woollen and Worsted 








Manufactures. 
£ £ 

T8509 Fe eset merece 2225 243, 
{GOS shea 248, 293, 
°G Le esideasaeeede sor 562, 1,036, 

if 5 7 fate nee! Tatt 678, 1,819, 
Joss Pane OTe Sar Rone 1,419, 
OAircaeee ton. 639, 1,320, 
mbes tap Ree ee 22, 1,686, 
[GO ert ericnay se 1,499, 2,786, 
Ov PLAS Oh Ree 1,096, 3,111, 
"68 ae tac shes Lee 1,105, 1,908, 
GO eA eee dtd 1,195, 2,186, 
SO ee Be occas 895, 2,285, 
Cee ere. sdeveics 1,877, 3,274, 
TE ees sec detsese 2,386, 4,089, 
UD Mae LUlre. . cs, 21aK5 3,531, 
Hee NEC A ee 25344, 8,761, 
LSet ah ge 1,887, 3,363, 





es | ape 


Increase per cent., 
1859-75 ese 750 1,283 


ae 
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Imports from France. 





Principal Articles. 1860. 
Articles of Food— 

PATS UITIAE Ge. te toh nan cs fay. oneoks No. 4,620 

PEREEE CDS atone oases ns) Dinars 6a vanes cwts 99,022 

ree (USGL) os cust sescone otis, gt.100} 1,364,051 

BOLQLOGR, cases esate caastvversicxeviicgs: cwts 302,018 

Sugar, unrefined.................. 3 547,669 

AOC Ee ER ee Men orand bh Fe 57,008 
Spirits and Wine— 

BR ELULY? Voteoret-cotecstoetettvertsncae galls. 2)222,265 
BIVV 1110". eesesccerietec vets tecenste Me 95 2,445,151 
Manufactures— 

Hlowers; artificially. ac..n.nc2-s0-coqeredoooss £113,018 

ROE Cie pet ee se anss a2 pairs 5,224,248 

Dik manufacture ..,.,.-ccnec-ncsser-ooore £1,135,987 

POO OT Dares R i Lect caks Ss och seein £1,049,347 

otal valiie cae cact ak. £17,774,000 








Principal Articles. 1860. 1875. 
Materials for Manufacture— 
CN oe Sot eng ieee tan eR BE tons 1,352,016 2,706,210 
MOEGOIE VENI vest steteetssncnsur as Ibs. 533,931 3,458,486 
TET apie ih tp meni : 572,585 1,705,893 
PURSUIT OMY Le snepersiest, Orcas! £171,020 585,276 
MEZAUTICOLS, COLOUT HS: ciaspstreesseroapeneconsse: £36,082 83,881 
Manufactures— 
Cotton manufacture ............ yards | 10,871,407 | 87,748,043 
Linen Sty PE rs, ‘i 1,199,379 10,400,010 
Woollen Shtllwen escent _ 4,491,216 | 51,060,518 
PGR PCUOM WHEE! c0.c26 cages sscesasscocaninescentce pt pe il 61,106 
PLAC WATC soos Ane. isan cass cwts 15,063 148,029 
Caoutchoue manufacture ................ £18,472 170,041 
TL ADOROSSNOPY pessoa ecm cites avsnsepsarie £44,418 81,913 
EDGER VALUG  cncte teecasvai cincnses £5,249,980 | 15,357,128 








Exports to France. 











of Commerce between Different States of Hurope. 


1875. 


59,083 
567,560 
4,835,103 
3,055,762 
1,919,114. 
1,016,843 


3,945,711 
5,280,914. 


493,210 
19,339,296 
9,274,756 
3,078,459 


46,720,000 

















Increase per 
Cent... 


675 
473 
254 
git 
250 
1,683 


77 
115 


334 
270 
716 


193 
168 


Increase per 
Cent. 


192 
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Considerable progress has been made in many States in the 
direction of a freer and sounder commercial policy, and yet it can 
scarcely be said that free trade principles are as dominant or 
popular now as they were ten years ago. The civil war in the 
United States in 1862-64, the wars in Germany and Austria in 
1866, the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, have so increased the 
financial exigencies of these States,* that not only anyfurther experi- 
ments which might endanger the lessening of any branch of revenue 
became literally impossible, but the temptation bas proved irresist- 
able to undo what had been done only a few years before, both for 
fiscal purposes and for the purpose of assisting forlorn industries. 
It was under the influence of such hard necessities that the United 
States, once the paradise of freedom and exemption of taxes, became 
the most grievously burdened, and the hottest bed of protection. 
And it has come to this, that public writers there do not hesitate 
to declare it a chimera to follow the rules of Adam Smith. Con- 
siderations of expediency and necessity they say must modify and 
control the deductions of logic and the plausibilities of theory. 
It is not only proper in their opinion, but necessary that Govern- 
ment aid should be afforded so as to place native industry in a 
position of equality. It is well, they say, to raise the price of a 
manufactured article, for a time, in the expectation that advance 
in skill and machinery and a more secure place in the market, 
_ where conspiracies abroad cannot break in to crush the capital 
invested, may, in time, afford the same articles at greatly reduced 
prices. The protectionist party in the United States, I fear, does not 
realise sufficiently that protection impoverishes many industries to 
subsidise a few, that it cripples the masses to make the fortune of 
a few manufacturers, that it hinders imports which might purchase 
the produce of American labour, and that, in a financial aspect, 
the collection of the revenue upon 4,000 articles costs five times 
more than it produces to the treasury. 


Effects of the Treaties of Commerce on the Balance of Trade. 
An objection, I fear, still exists in the minds of some, that the 
facilitation of imports only produces a balance of trade which must, 


* Revenue. 
[000’s omitted.] 





1860. 1873. Increase per Cent, 
£ £ 
AUStria. § «...0s bree betyeeetesss 47,500, 70,000, 47 
Belgium o......crreesseesensovenesroees 6,200, 8,500, a7 
Hrand®...ccissc.ssetenronsoreinosereeseess 54,000, 138,500, 155 
Holland "ii .cs cere ee 8,300, 8,900, 4 


Ttaly (1862) .o.ccecescssccsersees 19,000, 





47,000, 147 
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in the end, prove ruinous to the State. According to them, the 
balance is favourable when the exports exceed the imports, but 
‘unfavourable when the imports exceed the exports. And why? 
First—because the balance must be paid in bullion,-which no nation 
should part with, if possible; and, second, because paying in gold 
is dearer than paying in merchandise. Viewed in this light, 
England, Belgium, Austria, Italy, are all becoming poorer every 
year. And though England can afford to import some 50,000,000/. 
or 60,000,000/. in excess of her exports, holding as she does so 
many millions of foreign securities in her hands upon which she is 
to receive the yearly interest, other countries cannot pursue such 
a ruinous policy. Alas! such writers are still lingering toward the 
exploded theories of the mercantile system. They do not under- 
stand that gold and silver have no such virtues as to protect the 
State from misery. They do not realise that the advantage of 
commerce consists, not in the bringing in of gold, but.in the more 
efficient employment of the productive forces of the world. The 
statistics of: trade are not, indeed, a proper or sufficient basis for 
calculating the amount of international indebtedness, as they leave 
out of account the profits of trade, charges of freight and insu- 
rance, the difference of valuation, payments of interests on loans, 
money returned from emigrants, money spent by travellers abroad, 
and many more items; but in so far as the statistics of trade show 
that any nation receives more than it gives, and that any nation 
succeeds in obtaining an extensive command over the resources of 
other countries, they do clearly indicate that such nation is carrying 
on a profitable trade, and that she is becoming every year more 
prosperous. The statistical results of the treaties of commerce leave 
no room for doubt as to their economic advantages, and with the 
principles of economic science well appreciated, we need not again 
refute the fallacies of the balance of trade. 

The following tables show a decided tendency to an excess of 
imports over exports. In 1860, Austria, Belgium, and France were 
exporting more than they imported. In 1874, the only country 
that showed a passive balance of trade was France. Collectively 
these tables show that in the fifteen years between 1866 and 1874, 
whilst the increase of imports amounted to 71 per cent., the increase 
of exports was only 35 per cent. But what does this mean but that 
whilst in 1860 for every pound exported, there were obtained in 
return il. 2s. 5d., in 1874, for every pound exported, there were 
obtained in return 1/. 3s. 8d. in the shape of imports. 
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Balance of Trade. 




















































































[000’s omitted.] 
Merchandise. 
Years. ; 
Tmports- Exports. of ees of Anat, 
& £ £& & 
pve { 1860 21,000, 26,000, — 5,000, 
ak Ed aoe ge "74, 57,000, 44,000, 13,000, — 
Belin { 1860 21,000, 19,000, 2,000, Se 
Se ast "74, 52,000, 45,000, 7,000, ° — 
F { 1860 46,000, 91,000, — 15,000, 
WATICO Ae eee: "74, | 140,000, | 148,000, _ 8,000, 
1860 25,000 20,000, 5,000, — 
Holland... { so Meco Socal 4 bs haat a ir 
1860 33,000, 19,000, 14,000, — 
SRNL Cee es area { 74, ealoos 39,000, baal us 
United King- 1860 | 182,000, | 186,000, 46,000, — 
Oty ere. "74 | 312,000, | 240,000, 92,000, — 
Bullion. 
Years. Le) es 
Tmaponts. Exports. of ie of Experiee 
& £ £& £ 
n ‘ 1860 4,000, 6,000, — | 2,000, 
TSDPIANT «secs sees oes 7A, 2,000, 2,000, ait, a 
Belei 1860 5,000, 8,500, — 3,000, 
e gum weeecosterese 74, 5,000, 6,000, pies 1,000, 
F 1860 24,000, 18,000, 6,000, —_ 
rance etter reer eroeee 774 4,000, 8,000, ae oy, 4,000, 
1860 1,000, 1,000, — — 
Holland ........:... { 24, Kesey at Sesaiey <— 
Ital 1860 — po — —_ 
ra y eevocvecessoeees 7A, 400, 300, 100, hd 
United King- 1860 23,000, 26,000, as 3,000, 
Gomes "74 33,000, 27,000, 6,000, oon 
Merchandise and Bullion. 
Years. A 7 
Imports. Exports. pe antorts: aioe 
£ £ £ £ 
? 1860 25,000, 32,000, —_ 7,000, 
TAUISEYID <ccneesce ss 74, 59,000, 46,000, 13,000, ,o a 
: 1860 26,000, 27,500, — 1,500, 
Belgium patereenesen 7A, 57000, 51,000, 6,000, —— 
1860 [| 100,000, 109,000, — 9,000, 
Brance soci :<.ses.-n00> "74, | 144,000, 156,000, a 12,000, 
1860 26,000, 21,000, 5,000, — 
Holland anantianoonk { 7A, 5 6,000, 42,000, 14,000, we 
1860 33,000, 19,000, 14,000, —_ 
Italy Role uisieelesisecieis A, 52,400, 39,300, 13,100, est 
United King- 1860 | 205,000, 162,000, 43,000, — 
Cowti adeeaessecasne "74 | 345,000, | 267,000, 48,000, a 
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In reasoning upon the balance of trade, or upon the general 
bearings of the statistics of trade in different countries, it is neces- 
sary to remember that the mode of collecting and exhibiting them 
leaves much to be desired. The nomenclature and classification of 
articles are not the same. Considerable quantities of produce and 
merchandise are known to pass from one country to another with- 
out the cognizance of the Customs authorities. The origin and 
ultimate destination of imports and exports are seldom traceable. 
The valuation of imports and exports is by no means certain. If 
based upon any official rates, it is essentially faulty; if based on 
the declaration of merchants, it is exceedingly vague. The Inter- 
national Statistical Congress had the subject under consideration, 
and upon the evidence of facts bearing more especially upon 
Germany and other inland countries, resolved that ‘“‘ The experience 
“of recent years has demonstrated that the statistics of interna- 
“ tional commerce, compiled on the basis hitherto supplied, are not 
‘* sufficiently correct to derive from them well-founded deductions, 
“and to ascertain from them the true character of the balance of 
*‘ trade of several countries. The International Statistical Congress 
“‘ declares consequently that the amelioration of the system and of 
‘the works on commercial statistics is urgent.” It is certainly 
much to be desired that those valuable exponents of the industrial 
life of nations should be rendered as correct as they can possibly be 
made. Substantially, however, the facts exhibited as to the effect 
of the treaties of commerce on the balance of trade of Austria, 
Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, and the United Kingdom are beyond 
fer aie: ela their uniform testimony leaves no room to gekay as to 
the general results of such treaties. 

Before the end of 1877 all the States which were immediate 
parties to, or were directly affected by the treaties of commerce, will 
have to decide as to their renewal or abandonment. In what spirit 
will they approach this important deliberation. Are the statistical 
results encouraging or otherwise. In Italy a royal commission was 
recently appointed to inquire into the condition of Italian industry, 
and their final report must by this time be in the hands of the 
Government. France has almost exhausted its strength in inquiries, 
and we know what came of the futile attempts of M. Thiers to reverse 
the whole policy. Other countries have had ample time to examine 
the full bearings of the policy, if not initiated, at least extended by 
such treaties. The question, indeed, is not whether the form of such 
treaties should be persevered in, for, as I have already said, much 
may be said against regulating the commercial policy of any State 
by treaty obligation, but it is the question of free trade itself. To 
my mind, however, there can be no hesitation in the matter. 
Considering the stupendous advantages which have already 
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followed from the conclusion of such treaties of commerce, which 
sanctioned, and in many cases introduced, greater freedom in the 
commercial tariffs of many States of Hurope; considering the state 
of public opinion which has been everywhere manifested not only 
in favour of such relaxation, but in favour of the treaties themselves; 
considering that by the operation of such relaxations commerce has 
been extended, industry strengthened, and good will among nations 
cemented; and considering above all that the amount of freedom 
conceded is only an earnest of what must yet be done for the 
unshackling of the industrial energies of nations, any hesitation or 
doubt on the renewal of the treaties of commerce is altogether 
inadmissible. 


APPENDIX. 





Alterations which have taken place in the Customs tariff of the 
United Kingdom during the year 1860, under the commercial 


treaty with France :— 


Duties repealed. 


Agates. 

Apples. 

Arms, swords, and cannon. 
Brass, manufactures of. 
Brocade of gold or silver. 
Bronze, manufactures of, 
Canes, walking. 

», umbrella or parasol sticks. 
Caoutchouc, manufactures of. 
Cherries, raw. 

China or porcelain ware. 
Clocks. 
Corks. 


Cotton fringes, gloves, stockings, socks. 


Earthenware, unenumerated. 
Embroidery and needlework. 
Feathers, dressed. 
Flowers, artificial. 
Fruit, raw. 
Grapes. 
Gutta percha, manufactures of. 
Hair, manufactures of. 
Hats or bonnets. 
Tron machinery. 
» manufactures of. 

Jewels and precious stones, set. 
Lace, and articles thereof. 
Lead, manufactures of. 
Leather, manufactures of. 

55 boots and shoes. 





Leather gloves. | 
Linen, manufactures of. 
Lucifers, of wood. 
Medlars. 

Morphia and its salts. 
Musical instruments. 
Oil of almonds, and bays. 
» chemical, essential, or perfumed. 
Opera glasses, single. 
Pears, raw. 

Percussion caps. 
Perfumery. 

Quinces. 

Quinine, sulphate of. 
Silk, manufactures of 
Stays or corsets. 
Sulphuric. acid. 

Toys. 

Turnery. 

Watches, 

Woollen manufactures. 


Duties reduced. 


Books, of editions printed in orsince 180] . 
Millboard. 

Paper. 

Pasteboard. 

Plate, of gold and silver. 
Prints. 

Spirits 

Wine, 
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Since 1872 a marked alteration has taken place in the relative 
values of the imports and exports of the United Kingdom. Up 
to that date, and indeed until the middle of 1873, the general pro- 
gress of our trade showed a steady increase in both branches, and 
if here and there special circumstances caused one year to fall short 
of its predecessor,—the deficit was speedily more than restored—we 
had come to look upon continual growth as the normal condition of 
our commerce, and though for about half a century the balance had 
been in favour of imports, this excess arose from their continuous 
increase, not as now, partly from the decrease of the exports. 
For 1872 the difference between the two—the balance of trade as 
it is usually termed—was 40 millions, for the present year it is 
fully three times as much, 120 millions. So decided and rapid a 
change demands more than a superficial inquiry into its causes and 
effects, and it is hoped that the figures now to be produced will at 
least aid investigations as deep and searching as the importance of 
the subject requires. 


I.—Harlier Period of Trade, 1816-53. 


Before considering the particulars furnished from official sources 
regarding the trade of more recent years, it would have been 
interesting and useful to have taken a survey of an earlier period, 
and in so doing to have glanced backward so far as we have any 
data on which reliance can be placed. 

Having this object in view, it would have been possible to 
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commence with the year 1699, when both imports and exports were 
each estimated as slightly under six millions. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the accounts were kept in what were termed “ official values ;”’ 
that is, a tariff of prices—supposed to represent the values of the 
various articles, and really doing so at the time when each first 
become known to, or distinguished in the trade accounts—was used 
for the purpose of representing quantities by money. Such a 
system had its use as a means of comparing the current year with 
its immediate predecessor, but as prices altered, and the relative 
quantities of goods changed, it would so far depart from accuracy 
as to be of little worth. For other reasons exporters were called 
upon to declare the values of their respective shipments, and the 
collected amounts were recorded, but no such step was taken for 
the imports until much later on. The figures, therefore, in the 
following table must be taken with great limitation. 

The year 1816, with which the table commences, may be deemed 
the opening one of a new era in our commercial operations. The 
long period of continental and other warfare, culminating in the 
events of 1815, must have so disturbed our trading relations as to 
render any comparison of prior with succeeding years very unsafe. 
From that year to 1853 there appears to have been a steady progress 
in both imports and exports, but not by any means in the same ratio. 
The figures are here reproduced as an interesting if not an absolutely 
necessary introduction to the more definite details of the subsequent 
period; and the “declared” as well as ‘‘official” values of the 
British exports shown for the purpose of correcting many erroneous 
estimates which have been formed of the worth of our export trade 
during those years. . 

In the two columns on the opposite sides of the page will be 
found (omitting 000’s) the yearly total values of the imports and 
exports as derived from official sources. The middle column on 
the import side of the table sets forth the value of imported articles 
exported to foreign countries, which, in any comparison with 
British exports should be deducted. This is done in the next 
column, which shows the difference between the two, or the value 
of the imports retained in the country for home use. Adjoining this 
will be found the value of goods of home produce and manufacture 
exported, constituting what may be termed the credit side of the 
account, ‘The difference between the two, as also that between the 
right and left hand columns, will give the nearest approach to 
the preponderance or otherwise of imports or exports it is possible 
to abstract directly from these records for the years embraced in 
this table. 
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Tasie I.— Value of Goods Imported into, and Exported from, the United 
Kingdom, from 1816 to 1853, Computed at the Oficial Rates; showing 
also the Declared Value of the British Exports. 

(000’s omitted.) 























Foreign and Colonial Merchandise. Produce and Manufacture Total 
(Official Values.) of United Kingdom. 
nee Pk Sey PN i Tee PE ee eT MO Nr 
ears. : 
Total Exported Retained : Declared —. 
Imports. Pasion : <a pee ke Value. Official Values. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
BSLOM bet 27543204 1 35401, 13,951, 35,714, 41,654, 49,195, 
BL chs 30,834, 10,293, 20,541, 40,111, 41,818, 50,404, 
ASIA4 036,83 85)! /7R10,860, 26,025, 42,702, 46,471, 358625 
19...) 30;777, | 9,905, | , 20,872, ] 33,534, | 35,277, | 43,439, 
1820... 32,472, 10,556, 21,916, 38,394, 36,424, 48,950, 
Pals. 30,838, 10,630, 20,208, 40,832, 36,655, 51,462, 
poe deh aan are cte 9,228, 21,308, 44,243, 36,966, 534.70, 
P23 iil) (635,793) 8,604, 27,194, 43,827, 35,357, 52431, 
24...) 37,468, | 10,205, 27,263, 48,730, 38,422, 58,9355 
1825....| 44,209, 9,169, 35,040, 47,151, 88,877, BO, 37.04 
m2 cial ns T5244, |) 20,07 0, 27,738, 40,966, 31,537, 51,042, 
27 tees 44,908, 9,83 I, 35,077, 52,222, 37,187, 62,053, 
"28 wl 4.55167, 9,947; 35,220, 52,788, 36,878, 62,734, 
E2e 505] 443,098; | ¢ 10,020, 33,370, 56,218, 35,843, 66,838, 
1830..... 46,300, 8,548, 37,752, 61,152, 38,272, 69,701, 
Bacal dO 726, (2 105748, 38,983, 60,686, 37,164, 41,431, 
SLM Cy Ad GIy {fisL,o4 5) 33,566, 65,025, 36,451, 76,070, 
3 at | AKIOAA, 9,834, 36,110, 69,987, 39,667, 79,821, 
eA 1 PU AGS OR, Witt B02, 37,803, 73,835, 41,649, 85,397, 
1835...) 49,029, | 12,798, 36,231, 78,360, 47,372, 91,158, 
PSOne) Ba 20a" 12,3925 44,904, 85,220, 53,294, 97,612, 
PBF on B45 269574 135235, 41,527, 72,544, 42,069, 85,780, 
BO) coos 61,258, L278 f, 48,547, 92,454, 50,062, 105,165, 
[SOLA 602,048, | °L2, 796, 49,252, 97,395, 53234; 1: £20,191, 
PSO: 67.403." Nts aaa 53,719, | 102,707, 51,406, | 116,481, 
tALS 3. 64,444, £43723; 49,721, | 102,180, 57,035, 116,903, 
°AD .... 65,253; 13,586, 51,667, | 100,255, 47,381, 113,842, 
1B... te TOOTS, | T2086, 56,259, | 117,877, 52,280, | 131,832, 
"AA... 95,440, 14,398, 61,051, | 131,558, 58,584, | 145,957; 
1846 .... 85,298, 16,279, 69,019, | 134,599, 60,171, 150,878, 
"AG .... 955934, 16,303, 59,631, | 132,313, 57,787; 148,615, 
Ta ot 90,922, 20,041, 70,881, 126,131, 58,842, 146,149.25 
ae 9355475 £8537%5 75,170, | 132,619, 52,849, | 150,996, 
"49 '....1 105,884, | 25,562, 80,322, | 164,528, 63,596, | 190,090, 
1850 ....| 100,469, | 21,893, 78,576, | 175,437, 77,368, | 197,339, 
5) | 5 110;488,:| '23,733s 86,752, | 190,658, 74,449, | 214,391, 
S08 vol 10533 F, if ¢,.23,3285 86,003, | 196,177, 78,077, | 219,505, 
“DB -:| & 123,009, |. 275745, 95,354, | 214,327, 98,934, | 242,072, 














38 years] 2,267,292, | 522,769, | 1,744,523, | 3,395,456, | 7,845,756, | 3,918,225, 


For the reasons above stated, prior to 1854, we have no means 
of accurately ascertaining in what relation the values of our 
imports stood to those of our exports, but by a change of system 
in that year the real import values were obtained, and from 
this we learn that whilst the market prices of the exports were 
continually falling, the not unnatural result of improvement and 
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competition in manufacture, those of the imports were constantly 
rising, the equally rational effect of demand overtaking supply, and 
the growing wealth of those who were the purchasers. In that 
year the actual value of 152 millions of imports stood officially at 
124, whilst the true value of 116 millions of exports was represented 
- officially as 243 ; an official deficit in the one case of 28, and an excess 
in the other of 127. Reasoning from the official valuation, we should 
conclude the balance in favour of exports to have been 120 millions, 
whereas the true figures show it to have been 37 millions in favour 
of imports. Such being the case with the figures up to 1853, any 
attempt to deal with them as showing the progressive prepon- 
derance either way would be hopeless. An attempt has been made 
to convert “ official’’ into “actual” for the imports, but it soon 
became evident that the labour of such an effort would be greatly 
beyond the worth of the results to be obtained, results too doubtful 
to support any argument or to guide any judgment. It is probable, 
however, that in assuming the official value of 14 millions for 
the imports retained in 1816 to have been really equal to 17, 
as against 41 of British exports, and the 95 millions in 1858 as 
really 130 against 99 of exports, we shall not be far wide of the 
mark. If this be a correct estimate, the foreign goods consumed in 
this country had between 1816 and 1853 multiplied sevenfold in 
value, and the exports of British goods only doubled, thus altering 
the excess from one side of the account to the other. It is probable 
that the time when the imports overtook the exports was about 
the year 1825, since when there has been a growing preponderance 
in their favour. 


II.— Period from 1854 to the Present Time. 


From 1854 the import values, as published in the monthly and 
annual accounts of trade and navigation, assume a new aspect. 
They still continued to be computed, but upon the basis of the 
current market values of the articles, and as the declared values of 
the exports were given by the merchants upon the same founda- 
tion, the two sets of figures may be fairly brought into comparison. 
As such they are given in Table II, which is continued in the same 
form as Table I, with two exceptions. The official value, although 
discarded from the Trade accounts, continued until 1870 to be pub- 
lished in the Finance accounts presented annually to Parliament. 
For information, therefore, and as illustrating the discrepancies 
between them and the real values, they are inserted in the table as 
a second line for each year. Another column, too, has been added, 
in which the exports having been deducted from the imports, the 
difference is shown:as an excess of the latter, and the percentage 
of this excess upon the export value has been brought out. An 
average for the twenty-three years 1854-76 inclusive, is likewise 
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shown. The figures for 1876 may admit of slight alteration when 
the annual Statement of Trade is issued. 


TaB.e IT.—Jn continuation of Table I, from 1854 to 1876, showing the Computed 
eal Values of Imports up to 1870, the Declared Values of Imports from 1871, 
and of Exports for the whole Period; also the Official Values wp to 1869. 

{000’s omitted.] 




































































































































Foreign and Colonial Merchandise. Exports. 
; Excess 
Years. Exported Retained | Produce and of ae: 
woe from United for cpa Total. Imports. one 
Imports. Kingdom. Home Use. Kingdom. 
£& £ £ £ £ £ 
1854. { 152,305, | , 1950305 133,758, 97,185, 115,821, | 36,568, 38 
124,420, | 29,820, 214,072, | 243,893, 
43 { 143,543, | 21,003, 122,540, 95,688, 116,691, | 26,852, 28 
117,400, | 34,504, 226,909, | 258,413, 
Ine { 472, 64a 1 28.3035 149,151, | 115,827, 139,220, | 33,324, 29 
131,937, | 33,424, 258,506, | 291,929, 
BM { 187,844, | 24,108, 163,736, | 122,066, | 146,174, | 41,670, 34 
136,215, | 30,798, 255,397, | 286,195, : 
16g { 164,584, || 23,174, 141,410, | 116,609, | 139,783, | 24,801, 21 
138,159, | 33,888, 271,658, | 305,543, 
59 { PAO See hi Ze. 281, 153,901, | 180,412, | 155,693, | 23,489, 18 
146,644, | 37,234, 297,358, | 334,589, 
1860 { FIO, 8315 Ny .295;6305 181,901, | 185,891, | 164,521, | 46,010, 34 
164,736, | 43,538, 315,711, | 359,249, 
61 { 417,485, b° 34,630; 182,955, | 125,108, | 159,633, | 57,852, 46 
171,213, | 50,158, 289,355, | 339,513, 
69 f ee ey ia ld 2 RG 183,541, | 123,992, 166,168, | 59,549, 48 
c 160,699, 50,937; 240,720, 291,678, , 
63 { 248,919, | 50,300, 198,619, | 146,602, | 196,902, | 52,017, 36 
171,913, | 54,916, 258,199, | 313,118, 
64, { 274,05 25 525339; 222,813, | 160,449, | 212,588, | 62,364, 39 
173,962, | 54,958, 267,152, | 322,107, 
165 { 271,072, | 52,996, 218,076, | 165,836, | 218,832, | 52,240, 31 
181,806, | 62,454, 301,613, | 364,067, 
166 { 298,200, 1. 40,995, 245,302, | 188,918, | 238,906, | 56,884, 30 
201,196, | 64,373; 348,472, | 412,845, 
67 { 2461835 1, 44,841, 230,342, | 180,962, 225,803, | 49,380, 27 
207,121, | 64,750, 361,753, | 426,503, 
68 { 294,694, | 48,100, 246,594, | 179,678, 227,778, | 66,916, ‘Wi 
220,881, | 69,474, 381,126, | 450,600, 
69 { 295,460, | 47,061, 248,399, | 189,954, | 237,015, | 58,445, zt 
224,320, | 67,106, 388,983, | 456,089, 

1870 303,257, | 44,494, 258,763, | 199,587, | 244,081, | 59,176, 30 
"71 331,015, | 60,509, 270,506, | 228,066, | 283,575, | -47,440, 21 
pee 354,694, | 88,332, 296,362, | 256,257, | 314,589, | 40,105, 16 
"73 371,287, | 55,840, 315,447, | 255,165, | 311,005, | 60,282, 24 
"74, 370,083, | 58,092, 311,991, | 239,558, 297,650, | 72,433, 30 
ee 373940, 58,146, 315,794, | 223,466, 281,612, | 92,328, 41 
Piet 374,000, | 55,000, 319,000, | 200,000, | 255,coo, | 119,000, 60 

6,088,000, | 977,000, { 5,111,000, | 3,872,000, | 4,849,000, | 1,239,000, | — 

Avrge. 265,000, | 43,000, 222,000, | 168,000, | 211,000, | 54,000, — 














Note.—Figures printed thus (152,389) are computed to 1870, declared to 1876, those in italics are official. 
CONE RT Er ners see enn eee eee eee eee ene ececaeeceer nec n crease nsec eer eee een cn aac 
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Ill.—Alterations to be made in Relative Values. 


Beginning then with 1854, we leave a period in which arbitrary 
and antiquated prices were employed to convert quantities into 
value, and come to one in which the values being based upon exist- 
ing prices and known market rates, the figures given may be taken 
as a fair valuation of the goods at the time when they arrive and 
leave the country. They thus afford satisfactory information of the 
amount of trade which is being transacted, and by comparison of 
successive years of its advance or decay; but they are still insuffi- 
cient for enabling us to determine the balance of trade, or as it may 
be better stated, the actual amount of money or money’s worth 
which is necessary for the settlement of the balances between the 
nation and its customers. And for this reason amongst others, 
that it is essential for uniformity’s sake to lay down a rigid rule 
as to the time and place at which the valuation is taken, whilst 
under the actual conditions of trade the selling and the purchasing 
prices admit of continually changing adjustments. The goods 
which are sent abroad increase or decrease in value before they are 
used in payment for those we receive; these again are seldom placed 
upon the market at home at the same price as that at which they 
change hands abroad, and it is easy to perceive that the pound of 
value assigned to the import is not necessarily or often equivalent 
to the pound of export. Yor statistical purposes the value required 
is that which the articles bear at the time when the vessels in 
which they are conveyed arrive at, or depart, from the several ports — 
in the kingdom; that is the sum of money which should be given 
in exchange for the bill of lading, which is the title for possession 
of the property. This includes the cost of bringing our imports 
hither but excludes that of conveying the exports to their destina- 
tion, and thus leaves a considerable margin to be deducted from 
the one total or added to the other before the true difference can 
be ascertained. Again, in the official totals no account is taken of 
the coin and bullion which passes to and fro, and as regards the 
exports there are goods other than what is ordinarily termed mer- 
chandise, which need to be brought into the account, with other 
circumstances, to all of which a consideration in detail must be 
given. 

To take the imports first. There is a large amount of specie 
and precious metal continually passing backwards and forwards 
between the various countries as a circulating medium, or in adjust- — 
ment of the exchanges at the different monetary centres. The same 
coin or ingots may be, and are, transferred from one place to another 
very many times in the year, and though a separate account is kept 
of these removals, and much care is bestowed to make this as correct 
as possible, the value is not included in the totals of either the 
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imports or the exports. To add the whole would unduly swell both 
amounts, but the balance must clearly be placed to whichever side 
it belongs. This will consist of the floating stock which for the time 
being happens to be remaining in the country, together with such 
quantities as are absorbed in the arts and manufactures, or em- 
ployed in the increase or renewal of the coinage. 

It is a far more difficult task to ascertain what allowances should 
be made for the charges upon bringing the articles of import from 
the place of production or purchase, to that at which the value is 
assigned, but the extreme importance of obtaining a correct estimate 
has been made the occasion of a series of extended and minute 
calculations, by which it is hoped an approximation to the actual 
cost has at least been obtained; and as no mere statement of the 
results would carry conviction to the mind of those who are con- 
versant with trade, it may be well to briefly describe the method 
which has been pursued. With cotton—the greatest of all our 
importations—as an example, quotations have been obtained of the 
actual amounts paid for freight from each of the principal ports in 
America, for the last twenty years; regard has been paid to the 
quantities shipped from each of these ports, and the periods of the 
year, whether in the slack or busy season, at which these have been 
made. An average has thus been arrived at for each year, and 
applying this to the average price per pound at which the cotton 
stands for the same year, the charge per cent. on the value has been 
ascertained. Similar processes have been gone through with corn, 
tea, sugar, wine, timber, &c., &c., to such an extent as to justify the 
conclusion that the declared import value is from this cause enhanced 
by 85 to 124 per cent. Ona consideration of the whole it would 
seem that 11 per cent. is a fair average, and at this ratio the freight 
has been worked out for each year since 1854. 

The validity of this estimate may be tested in another way. 
We have now from 43 to 5 million tons of British shipping employed 
in the foreign carrying trade; assuming 6/. per ton per annum as 
a fair estimate of gross earnings, of which one-fourth is chargeable 
to the export trade, we shall have say 22 millions; but perhaps one- 
third of the imported goods are brought in Foreign ships, and one- 
half of this sum must be added for the freight carried by these, 
giving thus a total of say 33 millions, not greatly below the 
35 millions which has been assumed as the deduction for the 
present year. To corroborate these calculations, the ascertained 
import freight lists of several vessels for a series of years, actually 
give an average of 89s. per ton, which very nearly corresponds with 
four-fifths of the 6/. above assumed. 

On the export side, all the alteration will be in the shape of 
additions. In the first place, we build many vessels for foreigners, 
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which, sailing away with cargoes, are not themselves deemed to be 
exports, but are just as much so as other goods taken from the 
country. Careful inquiries by an eminent ship building firm as to 
the average contract price per ton in each year for sailing vessels 
and steamers, have furnished a sum to be added on this account. 
Another item is that of victualling supplies and stores, which 
though never included in the exports, should be, inasmuch as they 
are so much goods sent away for profit in the shape of freight to be 
earned in both outward and homeward voyages. It has been 
estimated, from a comparison of actual outlays obtained from various 
firms, that these will amount to 20s. a ton per annum for sailing 
vessels, and 30s. for steamers, and at these rates the calculation has 
been made. A further addition must be made for the quantity of 
coals shipped for the use of steamers. No record of this was kept 
until within the last two years, but dividing these quantities by the 
tonnage of the vessels to which they were supplied, and assuming a 
similar rate of consumption for previous years, it is not difficult to 
find a value for each year according to the prices given for cargoes 
exported at the same times. 

It has been necessary to specify at some length the various 
methods by which these estimates—for they are not positive facts 
—have been obtained, in order that those conversant with the 
various branches of business may form some ideas as to their pro- 
bable accuracy. Conjectural amounts may not be very safe to rely 
upon, but these have all been very carefully made upon data col- 
lected from numerous authentic sources, and have been subjected to 
most exhaustive computations, involving a mass of figures and a 
large expenditure of time, in order that the result might be deemed 
to have real worth. The several details are displayed in the follow- 
ing table :— | 
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TaBLE III.—Showing the Corrections of EHxcess of Imports (Table IT) by 
Addition of Balance of Bullion and Deduction for Freight; and by 
Additions to Exports for Ships Built for Foreigners, Victualling, and 
Ships’ Stores, and Coals for use of Steamers. 


(00,000’s omitted.] 








Imports. Exports. 
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| Bullion. |, Preight.. | roreigners.| ’ stores::'| Steamers. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
not not 
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?69.....006 58,4 4,1 27,3 9 4,6 Rod 28,9 
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19 years | 1100,0 88,0 499,0 28,0 §3,0 19,0 559,0 
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* Partly estimated. 





On the assumption, then, that the foregoing table has been 
correctly constructed from sufficiently accurate data, the figures in 
its final column should show the balances for each year since 1857, 
which England, in its trading relations with the whole world, has 
had to provide for or adjust. They are, in fact, the money values 
of the goods she has from time to time bought over and above those 
she has sold, and for them, in some shape or other, value has to be 
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given. Owing to various causes which affect the traffic of particular 
seasons, the years do not present such regularity as would justify a 
_ separate treatment. It will be best, therefore, to consider generally 
the average for the whole period, and then particularly the balances 
since 1872, when, as will be seen, a marked change commenced. 


IV.—Ezcess of Imports during the Past Twenty Years. 


Taking the official figures as shown in Table II, we shall find 
that during the last twenty years we have in round numbers :— 




















£ 
Imported foreign and colonial merchandise to the value of .... 5,600,000,000 
Exported . 3 sess 9OO,000,000 
Retained in the country..cgitsas eased. +-e 4,700,000,0C0 
Exported of British produce and manufacture .........c:.se00c0000 33500,000,000 
Deaving aw CXCess OF Wi cs.steneienetaecst trom et 1,200,000,000 
Equal to an annual average Of ......scsseeceseseseneees 60,000,000 


But taking into account the additions and deductions set forth in 
Table III, this will be reduced to one-half, leaving the true average 
or balance to be dealt with not far from 30,000,000/. 

Two things are quite evident: first, that the country cannot 
have suffered to this extent by any drain upon its stock of precious 
metals; for we have taken into account the ebb and flow of the 
coin and bullion, and with the additions to our circulating medium > 
and the gold and silver absorbed in the arts and manufactures, there 
must be more of these with us than there ever was before; to say 
nothing of the present accumulation in the Bank coffers. Secondly, 
that we have not become debtors to other nations, for we have 
proof in the large loans they have contracted here and the heavy 
investments we have made abroad, that as capitalists we have 
increased rather than diminished our holdings. Nor is there any 
difficulty in seeing in what manner the settlement has been 
effected: 

In the first place, the investments of which we speak produce an 
annual income which has either to be remitted here or placed to our 
credit with those from whom we purchase. Mr. Seyd, in a paper 
read before the Society of Arts in March last, estimates the indebted- 
ness of other countries to this at from 1,000 to 1,100 millions of 
money, yielding an annual interest of from 40 to §0 millions. 
Professor Levi, in a paper published in the Society’s Jowrnal for 
June, 1874, thus quotes from a Parliamentary paper the sums 
assessed to the income tax as derived from foreign securities ; 
Indian, 7,032,000/.; Colonial, 2,840,000/.; foreign, 9,341,000/ - 
together, 19,213,000/. Since that year, notwithstanding that several 
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of our creditors have proved to be defaulters, the amount must have 
become much larger, and the exact sum not being important to the 
present question, it may serve to take the mean of the two esti- 
mates. This will be about 30,000,c00/. at this time, but cannot 
have averaged more than one-half or two-thirds as much for the 
twenty years. 

We have next to take into account the drawings by the Govern- 
ment here on its Indian revenues, amounting to some 15 millions 
per annum. This also has been growing or has been almost entirely 
created since 1854, and cannot therefore have gone very far in the 
past, although it is a most important item at the present, and will 
probably be still more so in the future. 

Possibly these two sources of income have furnished nearly if 
not quite enough to pay for the excess of imports, and if so, the 
adjustment is complete. But further than this, we have the profits 
of trading in the goods which go to form the large amount of 
imports and exports, together making a total of 10,000 millions for 
the twenty years, or an average of 500 millions, which should have 
yielded a profit of some 20 to 30 millions per annum. 

Another item in favour of this country will arise from the earn- 
ings of her ships in the transport of goods to, and between, foreign 
ports, the net proceeds of which having to be remitted to the 
owners, will form a set-off against the goods purchased abroad for 
importation at home. Any estimate of its amount must be very 
doubtful, and may range from 5 to 10 millions annually, subject, 
however, to a deduction of such portion of both it and the home 
freights as are payable to colonial shipowners. The freight on 
imports being settled at home cannot in any way enter into the 
account. 

In addition to all these, there must be a large return for trade 
carried on abroad by our countrymen, who remit the profits here 
to be spent or invested in this country, and there are also the 
entirely unknown proceeds from capital invested in private manu- 
facturing and agricultural pursuits by those who remaining at home 
expend the income here. 

From these facts, we may safely draw the conclusion that the 
surplus value of the imports must until recently have been far from 
sufficient to meet all the claims this country has upon others; and 
that the difference, whatever it may be, must have remained abroad, 
swelling the indebtedness of other nations to us, increasing the 
English capital employed in foreign undertakings. 

In itself, therefore, there is no reason why either the excess of 
past years, the greater surplus of the present, or the still larger 
sums we may conceive of for the future, should be deemed preju- 
dicial to our interests, or likely to derange the finances of our 
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country. As was remarked in a former paper which slightly 
touched upon these points, ‘‘manufactures might flourish and 
‘* prosperity exist without a single article of export ever being 
‘“‘made.’ We do not take it as indicative of poverty in London, 
nay, rather as a proof of its wealth, that the articles it receives so 
greatly exceed those it parts with. We might even point ont 
whole districts which abounding in every token of wealth and 
luxury, are nothing but recipients, and why? Because there are 
congregated in these quarters those who draw thither the returns 
which labour, skill, and capital combine to produce at the different 
seats of our national industry. Let us look upon England as. the 
metropolis of the world, the residence of those whose capital flows to 
every land, whose skill directs the employment of that capital in 
combination with the labour of emigrants from her own shores, still 
more of the workers she finds ready to her hands almost wherever she 
turns her thoughts; and she may go on receiving without payment 
those imports which thus serve to support her own population, and. 
purchase all the products of their industry. Let the increase of 
our capital abroad, and the openings found for its profitable 
employment, only keep pace with, or exceed, the increase of 
numbers, wants, or desires at home, and there will ultimately be 
true reason to measure the prosperity of the nation by the amounts 
it can afford to receive without the necessity for sending anything 
away. But if, on the other hand, investments abroad lessen in 
productiveness, our manufacturers cease to sell on profitable 
terms, and our consumption at home require increasing foreign 
supplies, we shall by degrees be eating up the wealth accumulated 
in the past, and the rapidity with which our imports increase will 
then be the measure of our national decay. 


V.—Preponderance of Imports in Recent Years. 


In 1872 the true excess would seem to have been on the side of 
exports rather than imports, to the extent of nearly 4,000,000l., but 
in the following year the imports again predominated, and have 
continued to do so with increasing weight up to the present moment. 
The figures by which this is shown demanding particular investi- 
gation, another table has been prepared in which both imports and 
exports are separated into three classes. This division is necessarily 
rather a rough one, so many articles not belonging decisively to 
either class. Again, there are many substances not strictly food, 
which are yet entirely consumed in supplying our inner wants or 
inclinations, and leave nothing remaining but the bodily. power they 
“support, beyond that which, as unfortunately too often happens, 
they impair or destroy. The broad distinction between that which 
enters the mouth, and that which employs the hands, has decided 
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whether each article should be classed as one of food, or a. material 
for manufacture. Wine, spirits, tobacco, have all thus been deemed 
food, as well as wheat, meat, or sugar. Manufactured articles, and 
those which admit of no particular classification, form the third 
head under imports. With the exports it has been attempted to 
distinguish between those originating in foreign materials from 
such as are of home produce alone, and however imperfectly this 
distinction may have been capable of maintenance, it is equally 
correct. or incorrect for the different years, and may thus serve as a 
guide for comparison. There are some features in these figures 
which shed great light upon the main subject of this paper, namely, 
the growing increase of our imports and. decrease of our exports. 


Taste LV.—Classified Imports and Exports for the Years 1854 to 1876, 
Distinguishing Articles for Food from the. Imports of Raw Materials 
for Manufacture and other Articles, and the Exports of British Manu- 
factures Produced from Foreign Materials, and those of Home Growth. 
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It may be:observed in the first place, that articles for food which 
in 1854 were imported to a rather less value than those for mann- 
facture, are now vastly in excess. In 1871 they were nearly equal 
to each other; by 1875 the one had increased from 118 to 157, the 
other scarcely at all. In the present year it is believed the dispro- 
portion will be greater. The total amounts of both are less than 
they would be but for the low prices which have prevailed, a cause, 
however, which has certainly not affected materials more than food. 
The conclusion that we are buying more food and selling fewer 
manufactured goods tallies with the diminution of our exports. 

Again, it may be noticed that the exports of manufactures from. 
foreign materials, which in 1854 only exceeded the value of the 
materials imported by 8 per cent. (66 to 61), were last: year 18 per 
cent. in excess (149 to 118), seeming to comport with what we know 
of the increasing cost of labour. 

These two circumstances—the growing expenditure for food, 
and the increasing cost of manufactures—cannot both arise from 
the prevalence of low prices, nor are they likely to be remedied by 
any revival of trade to which present indications point. If food 
become dearer it will not cheapen the manufactures we sell, and if 
at present prices we are being undersold by foreign producers, it is 
scarcely probable that a general rise in values will at all check the 
rapid growth of excess in our imports. To recur to the net 
balances which have to be adjusted; we find that they are larger 
than they have ever been before, that they are increasing in an 
accelerated ratio, and that our export trade furnishes no indication 
of being able to alter their amount, any more than our import does 
of their being reduced. Further that all this occurs conjointly with 
default in remittances for dividends on foreign loans, and that on all 
sides we hear that this extended import and diminished export trade 
is unaccompanied by the usual rate of profits. 

Unless, therefore, some radical change take place in the con-— 
ditions of our trade and manufacture, or the system upon which 
they are conducted, these unfavourable symptoms will every year 
become more painfully apparent. 


VI.—Coneluding Remarks. 


What, then, are the requisite changes? How may the growing 
evils indicated by the figures we have before us be checked or 
averted? These are questions for the political economist rather 
than the statistical inquirer. If, however, the investigation we have 
been pursuing has at all served to make clear facts of importance 
as regards our natural position as a manufacturing and trading 
community, I crave your indulgence for the utterance of a few 
thoughts which have arisen during its progress. 
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The gravity of the situation les in the fact that whilst we are 
every year becoming more dependent upon foreign supplies for 
the support of our population, the products of its industry are 
becoming less necessary to the countries from which those supplies 
are drawn. Whilst fancied security in our ability to defy compe- 
tition, and a knowledge of the large profits hitherto accruing to our 
manufacturers, have induced our artisans and labourers to grow more 
exacting in their demands, and their masters to be more lavish in 
their expenditure, other nations have been profiting by our expe- 
rience, and rival manufactories have been springing up on all sides. 
Whilst we have been appropriating a large portion of our earnings 
to the increase of our productive powers, other nations have been 
calling forth and utilising their natural advantages; so that for a 
time at least supply has overtaken demand, and competition has 
lowered prices to such an extent as to render a large recovery very 
doubtful. Whilst we have been freely lending our money to other 
nations, thereby enabling them to pay for their purchases from us, 
more than one of those deeply in our debt have been repudiating or 
neglecting their pecuniary obligations to us, and so acting that it 
_ seems uncertain whether national expenditure may not be forced 
upon us for their maintenance, or repression, as the case may be. Is 
it, then, for us to sit down in inactivity or despair? Such has 
not been the Anglo-Saxon character hitherto; such will not be the 
conduct of Anglo-Saxons now. If we have been running riot in 
the ‘seven ears full and good,” and are about to suffer from the 
“seven thin ears blasted with the east wind,’ we may learn such 
lessons from adversity as to lay the foundation of a higher state of 
prosperity than any we have yet attained to. 

Our labourers must learn that if trade is to be maintained the 
cost of production must be limited. To this end wages will have 
to fall, but if so, the cost of living will fall also, and if not there is 
no need for them to earn less, for temperance and economy of time 
will enable them to produce more. It is said that we spend annually 
150 millions in intoxicating drinks, as much as all our food imports 
cost us. At least one-half of this might be easily saved by the 
lower classes for better employment, and the country would be 
spared the expenditure of an enormous sum in the maintenance of 
poor-houses, hospitals, police, and gaols. 

Our capitalists, and those who live upon them, need to restrain 
the heavy expenditure accompanying the cravings of ambition, the 
undue pursuit of pleasure and frivolous idleness. They will seek 
to invest their money in places where new industries are to be 
established, and new markets to be found, whilst a large number 
of those whose brains are their only capital, must cease from the 
wild speculation by which so many strive to live; seeking to make 
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their fortunes not by honest industry, but by being sharper than 
their neighbours, thus, in truth, enhancing the cost to the con- 
sumer of all that passes through their hands. 

Our rulers, now that the days of heavier taxation are looming 
before us, may well endeavour to reduce the costly expenditure of 
preparation for war, and devote more attention to extending our 
peaceful influence upon, and intercourse with, the countries which 
want but this to become valuable customers and faithful friends. 

But are we not all labourers, capitalists, rulers? and as such 
are not these lessons for ourselves? The food we eat, the water 
we drink, the air we inspire, are but so many constituents in 
creating and maintaining the physical power and the nervous 
energy which must be expended in labour of some sort, or they 
become inert; are there not abundant fields for their employment, 
as so many have already found, in new countries, or old ones 
capable of being renewed ? 

Are we not all capitalists? The knowledge we have imbibed, 
the experience we have inherited or acquired, the brain power we 
possess, are but so much capital capable of profitable investment, 
especially when accompanied with, or supported by, the money 
capital, of which there is no lack for promising uses. 

Again, are we not allrulersP The liberty for self-government, 
the parental, conjugal, and social relationships in which we stand, 
are so many powers to be wisely employed in ruling ourselves and 
others, for our own and their advantage, which need but to be so 
devoted for the economising of our present means, and the produc- 
tion of material additions to our varied resources. 

I firmly believe that Britain now stands tottering on the 
eminence to which she has attained, and that it rests entirely with 
her sons whether a further rise or a rapid fall is to mark her future 
history. It may be said that no nation hag hitherto stayed in its 
upward progress without suffering a speedy descent. Other nations 
have possessed wealth, science, art, but none have ever combined 
with these the higher gifts which we enjoy. let these but be con- 
secrated to the advancement of civilisation and Christianity through- 
out the world, and I, for one, have no fear for our lasting prosperity 
orenduring glory. Say not these are but the visions of an enthusiast, 
such enthusiasm has had its share in making us what we are, it 
may yet play an important part in the salvation of our country, 
and the regeneration of the world. 
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Discussion on the’ Forrgornag Papers. 


Mr. WaALForD said it seemed to him that Professor Levi’s paper 
stated in a very pleasant form that free trade was a success and 
not a failure. The value of the paper consisted in the fact that 
it would be circulated in other countries and teach the lesson of 
free trade to them. He referred more particularly to the United 
States, (whose protectionist policy had been forced upon them by 
the circumstances to which the Professor had referred; and who 
_ would be forced off it as soon as the circumstances would admit, 
and as soon as the knowledge was communicated to it such as had 
been given, in the paper, which throughout contained facts worthy 
of the Statistical Society. Turning to. Mr. Bourne’s paper, the 
chart accompanying it was one of the most instructive that had 
' ever been prepared. In reference to the export columns, any one 
who was familiar with commerce would see that difficulties pre- 
sented themselves which would require further elucidation. It was 
well known that the years that showed the largest exports had 
produced, not success, but disaster. What had happened? The 
exports had been made unprofitably: they had been much too 
large for the requirements: and those very years were the causes 
of the disaster which is marked on the following lines. It was 
clear that no table, showing imports as against exports, could give 
the true index of the wealth of a country, and nothing could make. 
that more certain than the chart which had been exhibited. One 
of the ways in which the gap was filled up was, as given by the 
author, the receiving by this country of the amount of money from 
interest on foreign loans. It was the same with a nation as with 
a person. If a person spent more than his income he could not 
continue long to do so; and if a nation really spent more than its 
income it would very soon stop payment, as in the case of Turkey. 
There was something to be added to the chart, able and clever as 
it was, to give a solution of the state in which the country stood. 
There was one consideration in reference to the interest from foreign 
loans. The million received for every million of exports shown 
was not really profit; there was probably to per cent. profit upon 
it: but the million of interest obtained from a foreign country 
was, in a national sense, a million of profit, and therefore the one 
million of interest coming in from the loans that had been. made 
was equivalent to 10 millions of exports to other countries. This 
was a point which would have to be remembered; and when the 
table was worked out in that: sense, namely, the interest received 
on foreign loans taken in regard to the cash interest as a net 
payment in reference to the 10 per cent. on the exports, a solution 
of the question brought forward by Mr. Bourne would very nearly 
be arrived at. . | 


Professor Jevons thought that Professor Levi’s paper was well 
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calculated to show the actual results of the treaties that had been 
made, and those results were so satisfactory and plain that the 
paper did not call for much criticism. With respect to Mr. Bourne’s 
paper, he concurred in the statement that it was full of thought and 
meaning. He should, however, have lked to have a little more 
details as to the manner in which some of the estimates had been 
made, but he thought that the values as given might be accepted, 
seeing they were estimated by a careful and skilful statistician. 
First of all, exports and imports should not be looked upon as a 
matter of profit and loss. The exports must, in the end, pay for 
what was received as imports. The inquiry to be made was, what 
made one amount greater or less than the other. This would 
indirectly lead to suspicion as to the error in estimating the quan- 
tities—which was quite possible; or else it would lead to the 
supposition that there were some amounts left out of account 
altogether. In reference to this point, he was sorry to see that 
Mr. Bourne did not seem to be acquainted with the work of the 
late Professor Cairnes on ‘“‘ Some Leading Principles of Political 
Kconomy Newly Expounded.”? That volume contained a complete 
investigation into the question of the balance of exports and im- 
ports.* In most points he believed that Mr. Bourne’s figures quite 
corroborated Professor Cairnes’ theoretical argument. Curiously 
enough he thought that Professor Cairnes actually gave the precise 
explanation which was needed to make plain the diagram connected 
with the paper, and with which he was much pleased both from an 
artistic and a useful point of view. ‘The main point was to ascer- 
tain why, in 1872, there was a minus quantity in the diagram, and 
why, since that, there had been such a very great improvement in 
the imports as compared with the exports. He believed that Pro- 
fessor Cairnes’ explanation in reference to this was that the balance 
in question would greatly depend upon’ the amounts of capital 
which were being invested abroad, as compared with the dividends 
on them which had to be paid to this country. Mr. Bourne had 
given a careful account of the amount of income coming from 
abroad; but he had not said much, if anything, about the reverse 
process of the investments abroad, which was equivalent to leaving 
out of the account the original debt, and only looking to repayment. 
Professor Cairnes showed that in periods when there was no in- 
vesting abroad there would be a natural recurring income of imports 
to pay dividends. Looking at the last few years, there was nothing 
more marked in the course of trade and public discussions than the 
discredit attaching to a great many countries abroad; and since 
1872 there had been an immense decrease in the investments of the 
English abroad, although, as a general rule, the dividends had been 
paid. He apprehended that this sudden cessation of investments 
abroad was the most important cause, although he was far from 
saying the only one, of the difference referred to, so that the expla- 
nation of Professor Cairnes was therefore entirely corroborated on 
that point. He was sorry to see that another point so strongly 
brought out by Professor Cairnes had also been overlooked. He 
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referred to that part of the paper where the author stated as a 
final conclusion, that if wages in this country did not fall, the 
country would totter. He hoped this was a very mistaken conclu- 
sion. He drew special attention to the fact that Professor Cairnes 
had unequivocally and entirely disproved the old idea that high 
wages meant high cost of production. He (Professor Jevons) did 
not say that in particular cases high wages might not have a very 
bad effect, especially as in the case of the extraordinary rise in the 
price of coal, which had tended very much to induce a subsequent 
decline in trade. He begged to call attention specially to this 
question of wages, which had been argued out in the most conclusive 
way by Professor Cairnes. 


The Rev. Isaac Doxsey referring to the question of food and 
luxury, that had been dealt with by Mr. Bourne, called attention 
to a paper published by Mr. Hoyle, one of the members of the 
Society,in which he showed that the large reverse which had taken 
place with regard to the manufacturing interests of the country had 
been much more due to the diminution of our home trade than 
to the falling off of the exports to other countries. Light, how- 
ever, would be thrown upon this question if Mr. Bourne would give 
the items of food and luxury which he had classified under one 
head separated from one another, because if, on further investi- 
gation it was found (which he thought would be the case) that the 
increase which had been referred to was due much more to articles 
of luxury than to articles of food, particularly in the increase of the | 
use of tobacco and spirits, he thought it would be seen that the 
purchasing powers of the masses of the people were being, to a 
very considerable extent, interfered with, and therefore there was a 
falling off in the quantities of manufactured articles used and 
enjoyed by the whole population. He felt indebted, as he was sure 
others present would be, to Professor Levi and Mr. Bourne for the 
excellent papers they had read. ‘They were valuable, not only as 
showing the facts which had already been arrived at, but as 
pointing out, in a most clear and’ succinct way, the direction in 
which further inquiry must be made for the purpose of getting 
at the real truth in regard to this matter. There was another 
important question urging itself on men of thought in the present 
day more than the position in which we stand in relation to other 
countries. ‘There was a very general impression, whether right or 
wrong, that this country was to a certain extent losing in the race 
in which it had been wont in past years to win: and this was 
a time when such questions should be thoroughly, searchingly, 
and impartially investigated; and he was sure that Mr. Bourne’s 
paper would materially assist in the further investigation of this 
question, upon which the future well-being of the country so largely 
depended. 


Mr. Guover, after expressing his personal indebtedness to the 
authors of the papers, said he felt that the indications which Pro- 
fessor Levi’s paper afforded as to the general activity of trade 
throughout the world, were the best guarantee to ourselves as a 
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nation of traders that, notwithstanding a good many utterances to 
the contrary, we need not indulge in the rather gloomy visions 
which were pourtrayed in the latter part of Mr. Bourne’s paper, 
which, as a whole, was well worthy the attention of the Society. 
There was one question, however, that should be asked, namely, 
whether the statistics given by Mr. Bourne of export and import 
were of a sufficiently reliable character to bear the treatment to 
which they had been exposed in a comparison of this sort. It 
would be remembered that some six or eight years ago a sub- 
committee ofthe Society was appointed to examine the Board of 
Trade and Navigation Returns, in order to see to what extent they 
were reliable or could be improved. The impression which he then 
held as a member of the committee, and which he had seen no 
reason to change since, was that these returns of value were 
very uncertain and unreliable, particularly the returns of exports, 
which were made frequently by junior clerks at the Custom House, 
who knew very little about them. Then when he was toid that 
there was such an enormous deficiency in our exports compared 
with our imports, and that consequently we had to pay out so much 
money to make up for that deficiency, and that, as a nation, 
we were getting into a very bad way, he could not help turning 
with comfort to facts that were well known to all. Instead of the 
nation being impoverished, all the figures tended to show that the 
nation had been going on under a gradual process of enrichment 
until within the last two or three years; and in regard to the 
question of paying so much money for the excess of exports over 
imports, he would ask Mr. Bourne to explain the most remarkable 
circumstance of the extreme cheapness of money at the present 
time. His own opinion was that the tables were exceedingly unre- 
liable. He would ask, also, whether another error did not underlie 
the idea of the author as to, the balance of trade. Our imports and 
exports related only to our foreign trade, which was only a branch 
of the whole of the trade that was carried on: and when conclu- 
sions were drawn between the particular balance of two sides of the 
foreign account, a mistake was very apt to be made unless the 
enormous home trade carried on by the thirty-two millions of people 
in this country was taken into consideration. It seemed to him that 
the excess of imports over exports might admit of another con- 
struction than that put upon it by Mr. Bourne. Might not the 
larger value from abroad indicate the degree of our national 
ability to put foreign nations into indebtedness beyond our ability 
to make them take our goods in payment? When our exports 
were very small we could. not afford large imports; now it was 
quite different. The indebtedness of other States to us enabled 
us to a certain extent to disregard the mere question of the amount 
of goods we were able to sell. He looked at our English trade 
from a very simple point of view, and it was this: England was a 
magnificent estate, the like of which had never yet been; and he 
did not think that the proprietors of such an estate, within which 
there was so much for their own comfort and enjoyment, should 
trouble themselves so much about ‘the balance that resulted from 
their foreign transactions. The gravest part of Mr. Bourne’s paper 
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related to the food question, but the gravity of the question did not 
le so much ina mere matter of money. It lay in another direc- 
tion. When it was borne in mind that there were 32,000,000 of 
population in this country, and that nearly two-thirds of their food 
had to be brought from abroad, that raised many questions about 
the supply of food, which were so important that they could not 
be exaggerated; but there was not the slightest doubt as to the 
country’s ability to pay for its requirements of food. He combated 
the idea that this country was showing signs of old age and decay: 
he would be willing to enter into a comparison between this country 
and the youngest country, and to show that any tests of national 
vigour to be found elsewhere could be more than paralleled in 
England. 


Mr. T. R. Arnort said that as an old council member of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, he was interested in the discus- 
sion, and he felt that the one paper was the complement of the 
other. With regard to the Northern States of America and the 
question of free trade, there was a large free trade party growing 

up in New York, one of the members of which had said, “When 
we come to free trade we will sweep away our custom ‘houses; 
and he thought the time was not so far distant when this would 
take place. In reference to the wages question, he could not help, 
as an employer of labour, agreeing with one of the speakers that it 
was a very important one. Ifthe working man was intelligent and 
industrious and frugal, the wealth and energy accruing to the benefit 
of the country would be untold; but he was sorry to say that the 
most skilled labourer in this country was generally the most impro- 
vident, and was growing to be the most intemperate, and did not 
work more than four-and-a-half or five days a-week. He thought 
that steps should be taken to remedy this state of things, and thus 
make the industrial classes the backbone and support to the future 
prosperity of the country. Passing on to Mr. Bourne’s paper, he 
was struck with a number of remarks that had been made upon it, 
particularly one as to the balance of trade. He thought, as a 
merchant, the old idea in reference to this was a good deal exploded. 
A large amount of the unproductive exports during the last two 
years had been sent to countries, like India, that did not at all 
progress in the ratio that merchants had expected. If the desire for 
some comforts and a little luxury was increased in the inhabitants of 
those countries, then there would be a large export trade. With 
regard to the question of opening up new countries, the men who 
were passing away from the present generation were those who had 
opened up the countries from Cape Horn to California; and the 
development in Japan, Africa, and other countries seemed to be at a 
stand still. He reprobated the want of energy in this respect on 
the part of the young men of the present day. He was satisfied 
that if there was not more enterprise shown, we must, as a nation, 
decay. 


Professor Livi in thanking the various speakers for their 
favourable criticism of his paper took occasion to observe, in regard 
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to Mr. Bourne’s paper, that he seemed to have omitted a very 
important item in his account. Although the values of the exports 
were less, the quantities were as great as ever. It must also be 
taken into account that the amount of income tax from year to year 
showed an enormous increase. It would also be found that the 
revenue continued to be kept up, all showing that there was no 
danger of relapse in the resources of the country. He thought 
that the balance of trade, as shown by the figures, really indicated 
that the country was prospering more and more. He begged to 
join in the recognition of the indebtedness of the other speakers to 
Mr. Bourne for his very valuable paper, and especially for his 
excellent tables and diagrams, which were a somewhat novel feature 
in the Society, and he hoped the Council would take steps to have 
them published. 


Mr. Bourne in reply said that the reason he did not give the 
details of the estimates asked for by Professor Jevons was because 
they would unduly swell the paper. He was very much indebted 
to a brother of Professor Jevons for some elaborate calculations 
with regard to cotton. In regard to exports, he quite concurred in 
the remark that they would pay in the end for all we could import; 
but his point was this: that the rapid change which had taken place 
indicated a period of coming adversity. No doubt nations had 
been rendered largely indebted to us, but if we continued to draw 
from them more than we sent to them, their indebtedness to us 
would be diminished, and consequently also the income which would 
enable us to pay for our imports from them. He quite concurred 
in the statement that the years of extensive export had been years 
of unproductive trade; but we had been considered prosperous at 
home because the manufacturers were kept in employ, whilst the 
capitalists of the country had been losers by their unprofitable 
investments. But his argument was this, that if the manufac- 
tures ceased to be sent abroad, the manufacturers, as well as the 
labourers employed by them, must suffer. He did not profess to be 
a profound political économist: but he brought forward his figures 
to aid as much as possible in the investigation of the subject, being 
ready to admit that there might have been flaws in his argument, 
With reference to the question raised as to the distinction between 
food and Inxuries, he would forbear entering into it then, since he 
had promised to read a paper to the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester on the same subject, which would then be fully elaborated. 
With regard to the gloomy anticipations taken notice of by Mr. 
Glover, he thought it would be seen from the paper that he looked 
upon this state of things as only temporary ; ; that the present diffi- 
culties had only to be recognised in order to have them remedied, 
and to place the country in a higher state of excellence than that to 
which it had hitherto attamed. With regard to the unreliable 
nature of the returns spoken of by Mr. Glover, if they were unre- 
liable, the fault lay with those who had failed to furnish the com- 
pilers with correct information; but still, in the main, he believed 
they were to be relied upon for the purpose for which they were 
intended. If he were asked to give an opinion, he would say that 
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probably the exports were more likely to be correct than the 
imports. Professor Levi had spoken about values and quantities: 
but he (Mr. Bourne) reminded him that the question was one of 
value, and he purposely left out quantities, because he did not think 
they would affect the argument in any way. The fact that more 
calico was being sent for less money did not seem to him to affect 
the question at all: the point under discussion was as to the money 
value which passed between this country and the rest of the world. 
The manufactured article had not, as far as he could see, fallen in 
price in proportion to the raw material from which it was produced, 
and that went to support the argument that the cost of production 
had increased, which he attributed, not wrongly, to the high rate of 
wages. He could not agree with Professor Levi that the income tax 
was increasing. Although it was now 3d. in the pound, it had not 
up to this time yielded so much as it did at 2d. last year. No doubt 
a large amount of that falling due in the current year was assessed 
at 2d., but if the incomes this year were equal to those of last year, 
there should not have been any diminution in the tax received, 
rather a slight increase. With regard to the revenue generally, the 
customs and the excise revenue had kept up, no doubt owing to 
what he conceived to be a great evil, the large consumption of spirits 
and tobacco. Had time perniutted, he would have entered into 
more detail. He begged to thank the various speakers for the way 
in which his paper had been received. 
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Unpver the term “Friendly Society,” organisations of widely 
different constitutions are embraced, but the present paper proposes 
dealing only with that section of these institutions designated 
‘‘ affiliated orders,” or an aggregation of distinct branches united 
together by some common bond. The paper, I would observe, will 
be one of essentially a statistical character, and questions of the 
finance and constitution of the orders will not be further alluded 
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.to than any explanation of the figures given in the tables renders 
requisite. The legal and financial status of these societies are at the 
present time questions of the utmost public interest, but credit 
could not be done this evening to these points if they were embraced 
in the present inquiry. 


Part I. 


A few remarks on the nature and government of these organi- 
sations will be necessary to render clear some of the statistics that 
will subsequently be given. The constitution of the Orders of Odd 
Fellows and Foresters is simple, and yet efficient. Hach order is 
entirely self-governed, and consists of numerous branches termed 
‘“‘ lodges”’ or “courts,” and “districts,” with a central executive 
over all. The primary branches, designated ‘‘lodges”’ in the Odd 
Fellows, and “ courts’ in the Foresters, represent to all intents and 
purposes so many local friendly societies distributed over the world, 
the members of which attend to and pay their own sick out of 
their own funds. By a combination of the branches most important 
advantages are obtained as relates to the mortality risks and general 
management. What are termed “districts” are formed, their 
object being by the uniting together of a number of the branches 
to spread the death risks over a greater number of members with a 
view to the better security of the individual lodges or courts. The 
district representative body, which generally meets quarterly, is 
composed of delegates from the branches, and though its principal 
duty is to apportion equitably the funeral risks, other matters 
concerning the welfare of the branches are discussed and decided, 
all resolutions arrived at being binding on the courts or lodges. In 
the Odd Fellows the central executive, permanently fixed at Man- 
chester, consists of a board of directors elected yearly by the 
suffrage of the deputies at the annual meeting of the society; the 
directors meet quarterly, and any subject affecting the order asa 
whole comes within their cognisance. In the Foresters the 
executive council, which is located each year in a different town, is 
elected from the members of the locality in which the next annual 
gathering takes place. The council meets weekly, watches over the 
interests of the society as a whole, and, as in the Odd Fellows, is 
responsible only to the annual meeting for its action. In both 
societies the executive have the sole power of authorising the 
establishment of branches, issue quarterly a report to each lodge or 
court recording all their transactions, and at the same time affording 
such information as may be of use to the branches individually, and 
publish and sell all goods relating to the order. The annual 
gathering, which in the Odd Fellows is termed the annual 
movable committee (so designated as it cannot take place in the 
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same town two consecutive years), commences always on Whit 
Monday, in the Foresters is called the high court, begins on the 
first Monday in August, and lasts in each case a week, and is 
held in some town previously fixed for that purpose. Practically 
this is a system of annual parliaments, the members of which 
are elected by the suffrages of the branches composing the 
order. As the sending of deputies is optional, the attendance 
varies in accordance with the nature of the principal subjects for 
discussion. At the meeting in KHdinburgh last year of the 
Foresters, the delegates present were 507 in number, and 361 
attended the Odd Fellows gathering at Ryde (Isle of Wight) in the 
same year. The powers of the meeting are absolute, and it is the 
only body enabled to effect any alteration in the general rules and 
working of the society. Though all sections of the order are 
governed by the general rules, districts may make additional ones 
if consistent with these, and courts or lodges possess the same 
privilege so long as their rules conform to the district regulations. 
A detailed account of the meeting is given in the next quarterly 
report of the executive, which report must be publicly read in each 
branch, so that thus every member of the order is made acquainted 
with whatever business has been transacted at this undoubtedly the 
most important period in the society’s annual career. Throughout 
both orders all disputes are settled by arbitration. The system of 
‘‘ clearances, travelling cards,’ &c., will be explained when the 
statistics regarding them are given. The efficiency of the organi- 
sation of these orders is well displayed in the matter of returns. 
The secretary of each lodge or court makes out carefully all the 
particulars of his own branch required by the schedule, and forwards 
the same to the district secretary. This officer then examines 
the return of each of these subordinate branches, sees that it is 
properly filled up, tests as far as possible its accuracy, and then 
compiles a tabulation of the whole, and forwards it to the secretary 
of the executive, who summarises from these condensed returns all 
information likely to be either instructive or interesting to the 
members. 

The general type of the affiliated society is fairly set out in the 
foregoing description, but in some of the smaller orders* there are 

* The affiliated societies are about seventy-five in number, but some of the orders 
are numerically very weak, indeed not more than forty have a constituency exceeding 


1,000 members. After the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows and the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, the largest organisations are— 


Number of 
Members about 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows (20,0co abroad) .... 94,000 
Order iof Daring a: igt.y «525-008 sng oe eee eae een ee 65,000 
Ashton Unity of Ancient Shepherds 6 .1........t+..<05000e.sseuee 50,000 
National Order Odd Fellows \.-g5csccc tote t arenes 45,000 


Nottingham Ancient Imperial Order of Odd Fellows ........ 40,000 
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important variations, and, whilst in some the organisation of 
districts does not exist, in others the funds for certain benefits are 
common to the whole society. It will be, therefore, understood 
that the preceding account of an affiliated order is only strictly 
applicable to the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows and the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. 

You will very properly wish to know the source from which the 
facts in this paper have been collated, and I would mention, there- 
fore, that they have been compiled, with the greatest regard to 
accuracy, from the quarterly reports and other documents issued by 
the societies within the last thirty years. All the figures in these 
documents* have, as far as possible, been most carefully checked, 
and in many instances tested from an independent source. 

It will render the statistics easier to follow, if, at any rate for 
the principal tables, the two orders are dealt with separately. If 
any comparisons are requisite, a summary of the facts can be given. 
As being numerically slightly the larger order of the two, the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows will be taken first. 


Parr If, 


In the year 1832 the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows consisted of 
eighty-two districts, embracing 561 lodges, with an aggregate of 31,042 
members. The numerical strength of the order from that date very 
rapidly increased, until on the Ist January, 1846,+ the members in 
the society were 259,374 in number. Prior to the year 1848 it was 
a matter of great difficulty to satisfactorily ascertain even the 
number of members in the order, but in that year a new system 
was inaugurated, and particulars published in the quarterly reports 
as to the number of members, initiations, deaths, secessions, d&c. 
This practice has been most admirably kept up, and from a tabula- 
tion of the records, I am enabled to show in the following table 
what has been the numerical development of the society since the 
year 1848 :— 


and then follow the Bolton Unity of Odd Fellows, United Order of Druids, the 
True Ivorites, Sons of Temperance, Rechabites, &c., &c., and then others of still 
smaller dimensions, but of more arrogant titles, as “The Order of the Knights of 
« Malta,” “ The Order of the Golden Fleece,” “The Most Noble Order of the Ark,” 
“The Order of the Peaceful Dove,” “The Order of Romans,” with a variety in 
the shape of the “ Ancient Order of Buffaloes.” 

* [ would here record the obligations I am under to the secretaries, both of the 
orders and their branches, for forwarding to me for years past the reports and 
other documents issued by the societies. 

+ I find that from the 1st March, 1840, to lst March, 1841, no less than 
41,198 persons appear to have joined the society. This number of initiations is 
far in excess of that attained in any subsequent year. 
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TasBLe A.—The Progress of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows since 
the Year 1848. 






































Number Thitinkions Left the Society. Number of Deaths. 
of Members : 

Year. iN during eg ee 

5 : auses embers 
Ist January. me Year. Saye Atounted for,| Members. Wives. 

1848 ....| 249,261 10,645 13,666 9,370 2,380 1,763* 
"AO ....| 234,490 9,732 11,783 4,754 2,807 2,179 
50... 224,878 10,335+ — tf 3,501 2,189 1,809 
51... 229,975 | 10,217§ | 8,668 4,208 2,451 1,816 
2 ee beef. tOA 10,613 5581 3,220 2,565 1,943 
1853 ....) 224,441 16,618 3,188 2,915 2,728 1,985 
ta 132,228 18,836 6,876 921 2,768 2,037 
*BD ....| - 240,499 21,319 7,244 842 ayaa. 2,070 
°B6...| 251,008 | 23,546 7,986 924 2,811 1,918 
ot c.ail pe Ons b ae 22,624 4,315 1,811 3,079 2,115 
1858.....|° 276,264 24,907 9,583 709 3,296 2,374 
Hidde Fn 8 a te 27,856 5,848 1,092 Bra TS 2,384 
OO LR Pe 305,214 26,841 10,943 1,263 3,634 2,549 
1G Lice she Lose ie 25,509 25246 602 3,931 2,639 
[G2 ol eka e 24,276 ican 105 3,852 2,724 
1863 ....| 342,953 | 26,900|| | 9,784 1,258 | | 3,996 2,780 
64.5.) 3685556 28,458 9,306 950 4,560 2,997 
100 Bell ar syKo9 29,744: 10,621 519 4,831 2,967 
66 ....1 387,990 31,462 i2,D02 1,424 . 5,058 3,411 
Ohne AOR 25a Rt osS 13,581 2,188 4,978 3,171 
1868 ..... 417,422 27,873 14,374 1,284. Bares 3,094 
°6D al 425,005 28,379 14,910 1,010 51384 3,189 
10.031) 434,100 28,939 14,167 1,861 5,467 S300 
aS Lael | AQ 2Se ye 30,683 PR ee) 1,346 53933 3,489 
T2075 ied 58.050 34,699 13,142 2,336 6,171 3,464 
1878 ....) 470,043 33,893 10,356 7,010 ° 6,097 3,538 
"74 ....) 481,630 31,771 11,578 1,615 6,413 3,773 
1D arta G05 20 32,650 15,026 1,834 6,916 4,195 


“7 Ga 508,00 3 — — —— — —- 





* As no record of the number of wives dying in this year could be found in 
the quarterly reports, this number has been approximated. 

+ In addition, seven lodges, containing 452 members, were readmitted. 

{ From a different method of returning the number of members at the end 
of the year being now adopted, I cannot ascertain the number that left of their 
individual accord in this year. 

§ In addition, five lodges, containing 329 members, were readmitted. 

|| Nett increase in the colonies, from which returns not complete— 


During the Year Members. | During the Year Members. 
OS eee CG We oa 4 he aR ie 1,031 
d 3 
ee Be icase tae ie seco deaske sa50 baad TAL CaaS Sener es 457° 
La ae 70 poDaht i ackwatet ites 
GO eer Pen he tenet egies ics ses 4,447 - , 
167 pe dee. Behe »» imerease ....... 1,157 
GB Wa Mat ee RH... 611 | TA csrsssssesrseceesssssennseesee 25734 
289) debe: eect 1,903 27 © EL Tile abaancensaeest Rees 2,610 
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At the end of 1845 serious dissensions arose in the order, and so 
ereat was the distrust engendered that though the initiations were 
at the rate of over 10,000 per annum, the secessions far outnum- 
bered them, and thus the numerical strength of the society decreased, 
until on the Ist January, 1853, the minimum of 224,441 members 

‘was attained. From a financial point of view this large decrease at 

that period in the numerical force of the unity was not without 
very material advantage to the society, inasmuch as the rates of 
contribution in use prior to the Annual Moveable Committee of 
Preston in 1853 were very far from being adequate for the benefits 
promised. The decrease of members thus operated advantageously 
in the financial interests of the order. Since 1853 the members 
each year have increased in number, and on the Ist January, 1876, 
the order consisted of 457 districts, 4,073 lodges, and 508,013 
members, dispersed in various parts of the world. 

It will be observed that in the year 1853 a very sudden rise 
occurs in the members joining the society, the number in 1852 being 
only 10,613 as against 16,618 in the subsequent year. This is to be 
attributed to a new scale of initiation fees that was adopted in 1853, 
and though it was in force but a short period of that‘ year, its 
popularity was attested by the initiations rising so much above the 
average of former years. Under the title of “‘left the society,” the 
members in the table are distributed under two heads, viz., ‘‘ singly ”’ 
and ‘‘by causes accounted for.” The distinction is that under the 
first head those members only are included whose connection with 
the society was broken by an individual action of their own, that is 
to say, non-payment of their subscription, whilst the heading “‘ by 
‘“‘ causes accounted for’? embraces those whose connection with the 
order was terminated by the corporate action of the branch as a 
whole. In a subsequent table, dealing with the lodges that have 
ceased to exist, the matter will’ be more fully entered into, and the 
precise cause of the members leaving the order shown. This is a 
very important point, for the proportion of persons whose connec- 
tion with a benefit society has been dissolved by causes otherwise 
than their own individual action is much overrated in the public 
mind, and thus unjust obloquy cast upon these associations. 

The results in the preceding table are summarised in the follow- 
ing abstract, wherein the facts are presented for quinquennial 
periods, and the increase per cent. in the numerical strength of the 
Unity shown. In the five years following 1848 the number of 
members decreased about one-tenth, whilst in each of the three 
subsequent quinquenniums the numerical strength of the society 
was augmented, on an average, 23 per cent. In more recent years 
the rate of increase has declined. 
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Num ; Nett Incres 
of cated Tnitiations Taceude ee tell per Centsya the 
Year. tie (5 Years) ee Died the Society e eerie 
ig otonles Da 
Ist January. (5 Years). OPEL s | Bee a Se ataity. ; 
1848............ 249,261 
51,542* — 12,392 64,751 9°957 
Re kel 224,441 (decrease) 
102,943 — 14,108 37,022 23°085 
BOO eevee 276,254 
129,389" — 17,788 | 44,902 24145 
56S. esne.2. 342,953 
145,799 13,886 | 23,423 61,793 21°714 
"BS. ccsteatene 417,422 
nn 150,573 6,983 | 28,108 76,827 12°606 
Sore ecttees 470,043 
1848-73 
(25 yrs.) 580,246 | 20,869 | 95,819 | 285,295 i 
Be : 98,314 6,501 | 19,426 | 47,419 8°078 
sabosbhensse 508,013 


* Members in twelve lodges readmitted 781. 





The development of the order from the year 1848 may be finally 
viewed in the following condensed summary :— 





Number of members on Ist SANTA Lodges closed .. 19,997 

January, 1848 0.0.0... a y5 9 PBOCOD EG ts cas oesndeiac ters 16,812 

vfaeBUSpended Seis re 214226 

MIN ALIONS Visesct exe Bete ee 6 7 8, 5 60 as expelled OA Lee ae 2,8 a4 

DI CAtDS sein. cence eee tae ees E15,245 

Increase in colonies, &e. ........ 295370 Voluntary resignations _........ 271,842 
Number of members on Ist 

ROA TDLLCCU. © sino tecaril ne tee eutees 981 January, 1876 .............. ESOS 

otal hi oa.2,., 0505 955,972 WPOLBLA ce otsecrtectteree ss 955:972 








This balance sheet, as it may be termed, affords a very good idea 
of the important extent of this organisation of the working classes. 
As might be expected, the item “‘ voluntary resignations”’ is high, 
but those well acquainted with friendly societies are aware that the 
percentage of members allowing their membership to lapse through 
non-payment of contribution is elle large, especially among the 
younger members. 

The rates per cent. of initiation, mortality, and secession for the 
whole order can be computed from the figures already exhibited, 
and are as follows :— 
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Years. Initiations. Mortality. Secession. 
1848-52 4°476 1-076 5624 
oe ae 8°322 1141 2°993 
Se ge 5 Oe 8°328 1145 2°890 
TOOT Ra. cesenos: Ose 1:229 3°243 
68-72 oo. .seeseees 6°833 1275 3°486 
ead BOL Of cesesheaks 6°701 1324 31299 





It should be borne in mind, in viewing the above rates, that they 
are to some slight extent understated, as instead of the actual facts 
for some of the colonies, &c., as to the initiations, deaths, and 
secessions, only the nett increase in the number of members has 
been returned. The error, however, is of no great magnitude, and 
would only affect the rates from 1863. In 1866, of the total 
members in the society, under 5 per cent. were abroad, and at the 
present date even the proportion is but 8 per cent. 

Hitherto the unity as a whole has been regarded. I now propose 
dealing only with those members resident in the United Kingdom. 
As already stated, from the beginning of the year 1848 various facts 
as to the initiations, deaths, &c., in the society have been published 
in the quarterly reports, but it was not until 1863 that these par- 
ticulars were given in such a form that the details for England, 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland could be separately ascertained. In 
the next table, therefore, is shown the development in the United 
Kingdom of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows from the year 
1863 :— 


Taste B.—The Progress in the United Kingdom since the Year 1863 
of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows. 





pee a: REE Sum Paid on Death of 
of Members | Initia- | Left the Deaths. 
Year. : ‘ pe eee ee ee fee ee ee ee 
1st tions. | Society. 
January. Members.| Wives. Members. Wives. 

















pee ah pee + £ Sad. 
1863 | 329,608 | 26,900 | 11,148 | 3,996 | 2,780 | 38,803 16 —- | 16,315 17. - 


"64, | 341,364 | 28,458 | 10,247 | 4,560 | 2,997 |44,919 5 - |18,193 9 - 
65 | 355,015 | 29,744 | 11,121 | 4,831 | 2,967 146,255 6 — |18,178 2 - 
’66 | 368,807 | 31,462 | 13,486 | 5,058 | 3,411 | 49,652 10 —- | 20,249 .6 —- 
"67 | 381,726 | 29,235 | 15,516 | 4,978 | 3,171 [48,976.15 2 |19,100 5 - 


fop) 
bole 


1868 | 390,466 | 27,873 | 15,458 | 5,153 | 3,094 | 50,851 15 12.20 
69 | 397,728 | 28,379 | 15,588 | 5,384 | 3,189 | 53,204 16 - | 19,322 15 
"70 ¥ 405,136 | 28,989 | 15,746 | 5,467 | 3,337 |54,274 17 — |20,141'16 — 
"71 | 412,861 | 30,683 | 13,743 | 5,933 | 3,489 |58,5138 5 — | 21,132 13 
"72, | 423,868 | 84,699 | 15,478 | 6,171 | 3,464 |61,642 8 - | 20,776 § 


1873 | 436,918 | 88,893 | 17,366 | 6,097 | 3,538 | 60,999 16 — | 21,355.17 — 
"74 | 447,348 | 81,771 | 13,193-| 6,418 | 3,773 |64,516 11 — | 22,357. 3 - 
"75 | 459,513 | 82,650 | 16,860 | 6,916 | 4,195 |70,108 7 —- | 24,756 9 - 
"76 | 468,387 | — — — ao = 











ees ee 
VOLLe XL. “PART f. : EB 
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Grouping the facts together for periods’of five eee the follow- 
ing analysis results :— 


Increase per 
Members a 


i 2 itiati : Cent. in 
Year. Hineeunies Initiations. Deaths. Left the Society.| given oth of 





Order. 

ISOS cu cent. 329,608 
145,799 2354.23 61,518 18'464 

OS dott 390,466 
150,578 28,108 76,013 11°896 

pS Saeed ae 436,918 i 

98,314 19,426 47,419 4°202 

er Saran 468,387 


— 394,686 90,957 184,950 — 








Of the 184,950 members who left the order, as shown above, the 
cause was— 





Lock ges: chased jrc,..desSucetsdexisshos qabenttend ewonsbionbopeny 2,391 
J) SP BCEAO st: ob snc uneamey handiate poate meee 6,830 
sith BURDENED. coke. seekers aeor tae baee, cote 14,274 
$0, CXDOMERL (inccpunnecsegnecteapetyinne ie segscse cantare 1,140 

Voluntary resignations ois... cssssseeeeeseoees 160,315 

A Wer) SF aan SIR ray a 184,950 





The rates per cent. of initiation, mortality, and secession in the 
United eee ee CEE, te Pee Tater ae Oa during the periods under review were :— 

















Years. Initiations. Mortality. Secession. 
1863-67 ............ 8°069 1°296 3°4.05 
d atonal &- pi Reeepene 7°333 1°369 3°702 
ETB 1D: tatceassede 7229 1°429 3°488 


Some idea can be gathered of the number of married men 
among the members, from a comparison of the proportion of the 
deaths of wives to the deaths of members :— 











: Ratio of Average Sum Paid at Death of 
Taare: Wives canine to, 
Deaths of Members. Member. Wife. 
| & ps. od BUMS esd 
IS63B7isccian 0664 Obie erence, 
"68-72 wee 0590 D; ples ile icin 
TOFD lasesonearos: 0°592 10° 776 ed § 19 - 
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Thus on an average ¥ol. are paid on the death of a member and 
67. on the death of a wife. 

The next table (Table C), which is of a most Poche 
character, involved an immense amount of labour in its preparation. 
Particulars are given of the number of members, initiations, deaths, 


and secessions for the years 1863-67, 1868-72, and 1873-75, in 


(a) Every county in England; 

(0) Divisions of England, the counties being grouped together 
according to the arrangement adopted in the census, We. ; 

(c) England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and the Channel Islands, 
each separately ; 

(d) And finally, for the United Kingdom as a whole. 


The county in every case is determined by the locality of the 
majority of the branches in the district, and though undoubtedly 
the districts sometimes extend into more than one county, yet 
roughly speaking, the vast majority of the members will be located 
in the county to which the district is allotted, and as the same 
geographical distribution is kept to each year, the error is as much 
as possible minimised. The loss from members leaving the order 
is sometimes underrated in the table, from branches excluded in 
previous years for non-compliance with the unity laws being sub- 
sequently reinstated after complying with the regulations. This 
would not affect the number of initiations, but by increasing the 
number of members returned at the expiration of the year, would 
reduce the apparent loss from members leaving. As no record of 
the reinstatements can be gathered, the exact extent of this error 
cannot be determined ; it would not practically, however, much 
affect the accuracy of the figures given in the table under the head 
of “left the society,” inasmuch, as will be perceived from a subse- 
quent table, the number of branches at any one time under “sus- 
“‘penston”’ is not very great. / 

It was thought preferable to attempt some geographical classi- 
fication of the counties than to merely arrange them in their 
alphabetical order. The classification adopted by the General 
Register Office for the returns of births, deaths, and marriages in 
England and Wales, which is similar to the distribution of the 
counties maintained in the census reports, was considered the most 
fitting. Inquiry is often made as to the proportion of the popula- 
tion of this country that makes any provision against illness and 
distress, and the table that follows will enable a rough approxima- 
tion to be arrived at for various sections of the United Kingdom. 
If to these results be added the facts in Table G, the particulars 
for no less than 7,456 societies will be presented, that is about 
one-third of the total numbers of friendly societies in this country. 

E2 
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TaBLE C.—The aichenen Unity of Odd Fellows. 








1863-67. 
Counties. Number of Number of 
lof Janata, Initiations. Deaths. | Left the Society. ie lanueee 
1 1868. 
South-Hastern— 
WOT Mita tothe stectcvocaeses 6,210 4,473 328 2,054 8,301 
PUILTCY Aestorsssssesecetocnres 2,807 2,518 © 166 752 4,407 
Sussex fea. a: 6,132 3,368 324 1,470 4,706 
Hants 2.ifcki dacceied 3,892 3,285 262 960 5955 
AS OLER Wee treet srossnssseisikes 2593 2,501 158 892 4,044 
21,634 16,145 1,238 6,128 30,413 
South Midland— 
Middlesex o)..0s1c2.c.000: 17,845 12,897 1,171 5,987 23,584 
lertisut stn: 1,435 779 67 161 1,986 
Bucks Os. ws ee 1,065 419 70 102 ieee 
Oxtords coSlenaccne 884 799 48 277 1,361 
Northampton ............ 3,841 1,066 176 3802 4,430 
Huntingdon ............ 274. 132 18 34 354 
Bedford: s.0.2...0224.5 2,216 851 128 477 2,462 
Cambridge ............... 2,632 1,527 165 430 3,564 
30,198 18,470 1,842 7,770 39,053 
Hastern— 
WD dab Rae erat oh Pah 1,138 538 65 267 1,344 
Suilolk cst. se ties. 4,849 1,914 Pap 810 By 42 
Norfolk” ere er. 10,698 4,951 549 2,512 12,588 
16,685 7,403 825 3,589 19,674 
South- Western— 
SVVELGS meee teeveat. ses storks 2,150 2,035 142 585 354.58 
DOVset seis thscee secs besver 25,402 1,997 103 1,034 B20 
DIG OU See fase tessneors 45386 4,040 269 1,435 6,722 
Cornwall: cw....0-50.0: 907 1,038 44 418 1,483 
Somerset Aiecccveioserses. 1,406 781 96 274: 1,817 
128 9,891 654 3,746 16,742 
West Midland— 
Monmouth ci.sis..5000>+0. 5,474 2,738 324 1,214 6,674 
GIGUCESbER ooo. iisn.es0ss 4,787 2,734 270 1,349 5,902 
Hereford ticsec..i..cce0.- I 503 558 a4 322 1,662 
Salon che ccvesccs. cease 7,618 3,220 445 911 9,482 
Staflord © cncsucecsestecses 10,290 5,090 685 2,095 12,600 
‘Worcester ii... aos: 35358 1,296 222 890 3,542 
Warwick .....800..csse0-. 9,298 4,181 634 1,929 10,916 
42,328 19,817 2,657 8,710 50,778 
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Progress in the United Kingdom since 1st January, 1863. 










































































1868-72. 1873-75. 
Number of Number of 
atenices Left Members, spe gs Left Members, 
ees Deaths. the Society. | 1st January, Initiations. | Deaths. the Society. | Ist Tanaare 
“ 1873. 1876. 
428 2,190 281 1,419 10,568 
230 ’ 1,216 170 904 6,167 
388 1,542 264 1,632 yea 
384 1,883 282 1,092 9,700 
190 1,136 152 789 5,841 
1,621 7,967 1,149 5,836 39,489 
1,473 7,820 1,047 3,995 26,854 
107 181 66 217 | 2388O 
45 192 54 104 1,698 
78 278 65 329 2945 
255 4.4.2 230 193 55873 
21 58 12 Lar 346 
167 458 96 254 2 LO 
189 509 140 399 sO as 
2,365 9,938 | 44,352 10,880 1,710 5,508 48,019 
65 173° 1,628 477 64 178 1,863 
324 707 4,085 1,628 Dat 581 4,911 
650 2,691 14,392 3,386 454 2,0326 (1 215.202 
1,039 3,071 23,105 5,491 439 2,791 2,5,066 
198 708 R26 1,305 168 684: 5,578 
1,968 161 1,428 4,483 1,669 112 660 55380 
3,524 356 USS4ae he 95714 1,895 212 974 8,422 
913 83 |. 424 1,889 761 59 274 227 
751 131 384 2.083 486 100 253 2,186 
9,724 929 4,273 21,264 6,116 652 | 2,845 23,883 
4,397 456 1,513 9,102 2,801 339 1,455 10,109 
3,124 350 1,565 Cia 1,890 289 914 97,798 
618 97 263 1,920 559 67 . 268 2,149 
3,641 Eas 1,916 10,692 2,013 399 . 952 11,354 
4,645 886 2,504 13,855 3,370 640 1,392 15,193 
1,779 240 687 45394 1,088 213 472 4,797 
3,898 462, 1,970 12,082 2,355 555 1,113 12,779 














—————s 


22,102 3,306 10,418 59,156 | 14,086 | 2,502 6,561 64,179 
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Taste C.— The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows. Progress 





























































































































' 1863-67. 
Counties. Number of Number of 
: aay Initiations. | Deaths. | Left the Society.| an 
1863. 868. 
North Midland— 
Leicester f,.....scrsseeees, 6,304 2,659 354 872 1239 
MUULAAINC GEN seugrdrta seo. 126 93 15 11 193 
Bancoln hoses 6,861 3,130 359 1,168 8,454 
UNE Lis Recetas Bek ite 3 as 6,457 2,117 4.04. 1,008 7,162 
1 B53 0 etter een NA 13,078 3,776 , 874 1,061 14,919 
32,806 11,775 2,006 4,120 38,455 
North-Western— | 
Chester ©}. Pea... 12,201 4,553 986 1,891 13,877 
Lancaster  ...i.dise.coe 60,420 15,299 5471 8,965: 615,283 
42,621 19,852 6,457 10,856 75,160 
Yorkshire— 
OP RE ee, ccestvesinnnsenes 52,054 15,519 45222 6,227 57,124 
Northern— 
Uy atime ieee s a 9,233 5,203 610 2,097 11,729 
Northumberland _.... 3,104 2,675 ey) 642 4,910 
Cumberland_............ 4,897 1,785 328 983 65391 
Westmoreland ........ 2,784 633 | 163 534 2.720 
20,018 10,296 1,328 4,256 245730 
UTM LATACL Ween sr gee vies 299,592 129,168 215229 55,402 352,129 
Wales sons b vcs Bebe osis- 23,491 11,837 1,691 3,931 29,706 
Treland)) sid... Soubnc.:: 1,002 1,003 86 674: 1,245 
Sco tlani is fic .cekiewess.: 3,939 2,720 302 1,253 5,104 \ 
Channel Islands............ 1,584 1,071 115 258 25282 
OMAR eis nccdocvaxs 329,608 ta Ch 235423 61,518 390,466 





* The actual loss in this county from members leaving the society cannot be ascer- 
1874. This would not affect the initiations, but by increasing the number of members 
leaving. ; 
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in the United Kingdom since 1st January, 1863—Contd. 
1868-72. 1873-75. 
Number of Number of 
Deaths. ie Members, | Tnitiations. | Deaths. nee Members, 


Tnitiations. 


—— + 


2,784: 

124 
2,560 
1,855 
4,141 


11,464 





4,745 
14,469 


19,214 








15,173 


5,383 
1,878 
2,121 

746 


—_— 


10,128 








128,961 
14,154 
600 
5,714. 
1,144 


150,573 


494 
9 

463 
502 
1,062 


25530 


I,1g1 


5,989 


4,180 


4,658 


817 
325 
378 
193 


1,713 


255341 
2,100 
74 
444 


149 


28,108 


the Society. | 1st : anuagy, 





1,140 

38 
1,413 
1,143 
2,539 


6,273 


2,268 
8,790 


11,058 








8,627 


2,739 
1,148 
621 
450 


4,958 








67,083 
6,628 
705. 
1,185 
412 





76,013 


8,877 
270 
9,138 
79372 
155459 


41,116 


15,163 
60,973 


76,136 


59,012 


13,556 
59315 
6,493 
2823 








28,187 > 





388,666 


35,132 
1,066 


9,189 
2,865 


436,918 


= 


2,817 
8,971 


11,788 


95544 


3,618 
1,131 
1,626 

382 


Ss et einieemna 


6,752 


81,863 
10,544, 
394, 


98,314 


359 
8 


332 
326 


763 


1,788 


751 


35879 


4,630 





3,080 


506 
242 
285 
L222 


1,155 


17,405 
1,496 
60 


19,426 


the Society. | 1st 4 pom 





632 
35 
919 


652 
— 





— > 


2,210 





1,585 
4,234 





—————. 


5,819 


6,095 





1,419 
590 
603 
177 

2,789 








40,449 
4,223 
329 
2,182 
236 


47,419 








—— 


9,569 
334 
9,382 
75521 
£75302 


44,188 








15,644 
61,831 


77,475 





59,381 


15,244 
5,614 
75231 
2,906 








39,995 


ae 





412,675 
393957 
1.75 
11,239 


35445 


——__——= 





468,387 


tained, from a number of branches that had been previously suspended being reinstated in 
returned at the expiration of the year, would reduce the apparent loss from members 
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_ The development of the order in various sections of the United 
Kingdom can be easily traced in Table C. Whilst Odd Fellowship 
does not appear to make much headway in Ireland, in Wales it is 
progressing rapidly, and in Scotland has nearly trebled its members 
since 1863. In England the greatest relative increment in the 
number of members appears in the South-Western division, the 
least in the North-Western. If instead of the increase per cent. 
the largest actual addition to the numerical strength is regarded, 
this will be found in the West Midland counties, the least in the 
North-Western. Turning to the counties themselves, whilst the 
members have remained stationary in Lancashire, in Oxfordshire 
and Cornwall they have been increased nearly threefold. 

The table is of much interest as enabling many valuable com- 
parisons to be made between one county and any other, or with the 
order in the United Kingdom as a whole. Rates of initiation, 
mortality, and secession can also be deduced, as the mean of the 
members living at the beginning and end of the quinquennium 
will fairly represent the years of risk. In connection with the 
rates of mortality and secession, Table J should be consulted, as age 
has an important bearing on these points. The ratio of secessions 
to initiations will repay investigation, as some of the counties 
present curious results on the subject. 

Numerous inaccurate statements have from time to time appeared 
as to the number of Odd Fellows’ lodges that have from one cause 
or another come to grief. In most instances the average duration 
of the branches has been much underrated. That misapprehensions 
-on the subject should exist is perhaps to no slight extent accounted 
for by the difficulty of anyone outside the societies obtaining accurate 
information. However, the facts have been most carefully investi- 
gated, and the number of lodges that have ceased to exist is the 
subject of the next table. The facts are given from the year 1848, 
and are recorded under the heads of “ closed,’ ‘‘ seceded,” 
“‘ suspended,” ‘‘expelled,” and “amalgamated.’”? Under ‘closed ”’ 
are classed all those branches that have ceased to exist from a 
‘division of their funds,” ‘‘ want of funds,” ‘‘ want of members,” 
&c. For the few years following 1848, when the faith of the 
members in the stability of the order was so strongly shaken, the 
branches that divided their funds, and also those that seceded from 
the unity, were very numerous. Of the lodges that have seceded, 
some subsequently divided their funds, others formed isolated 
friendly societies, whilst others again founded new affiliated orders. 
The suspensions occur mainly for neglect in making the returns 
called for by the executive, but any breach of the general laws lays 
a branch open to it. For a gross violation of the unity regulations 
the lodge is expelled. 
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TaBLE D.—The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows. Lodges Ceased to 



































Exist. 
. Closed. Seceded. Suspended. Expelled. Amalgamated. 
Year. 
Lodges. eae Lodges. ee Lodges. Roe Lodges. va Lodges. ida 
1848 | 188 | 5,562} 31 27 =| 1,586 6 512 7 — 
"49 | 69 | 2,372 | 24 18 591 3 154 24, 483 
750 | 73 |1,809 | 32 — — 1 51 30 — 
*d1 | 40 | 1,422] 23 18? | 1,012 4 137 36 — 
Pe Old vagy 7 AL WT ie teh cr 4 Zee 16 — 
18538 | 41 | 1,428 { 11 11 654 2 Tages hoe 421 
Ng a aera pee 8 | 336] 1 Le [Mion Pai 
"5S | 22 517 ih — = 2 39 | 19 — 
6 y ee 3 8 587 2 149 5 105 
ior) 1S 416 9 8 452 2 44 3 = 
1858 | 14 620 — 2 55 1 34 5 54 
pon AZ 474 7 2 ay a 67 5 85 
60 | 17 | 399] 5 4 | 335] 2 45 edule 
162}. 12 O/T a 3 179 1 50 14 270 
62 8 105.) — — — — — 10 141 
1863 | 19 3441 — 10 904 | — — 20 392 
64 6 gt 5 7 498 | — — 9 161 
65 | 10 20091, 4, 220] — — 19 460 
foo 1 11 129 | 10 3 P2012 4 462 7 358 
67 5 89 | 15 6 368 | 4 78 11) S8aR tines 
1868 | 11 224 5 6 821} — — 10 200 
foo" | ii 238 2 12 722 1 — — 10s 179 
70 6 83 7 10 |. 849 2 125 10 132 
Vil fi 428 8 2 le 264. tee) 68 18 | 466 
"72 6 Ligotey ok 17 11,362 | — — 15 639 
1873 8 167 5 64 | 6,175 2 94 | 11 23.7 
74, 6 55 7 8 873 a 154 9 174 
Pio ke LO ta 6 ia | ego (ok 169 LO 378 





The results exhibited in the table are condensed in the following 
abstract. 









Expelled. 


Closed. Seceded. Suspended. Vee 

Years. gamated 

Lodges. eco Lodges. ae Lodges. Mate hare Lodges. 
1848-52...) 357 {12,612} 121 | 7,162] 74 | 4,200 1,079 106 
’53-57....| 105 | 3,023]. 30 | 1,939] 35 422 68 
’d8-62....1 68 | 1,971] 12 881} 11 196 38 
’63-67....| 51 Goze over ie2,7179 1 30 540 73 
’68-72...., 41 | 1,085] 33 | 2,541] 47 193 64 

*73-75....| 24 3441.18 | 1,57c] 79 


407] 32 


646 |19,997] 244 |16,812] 276 





2,837 | 381 
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It thus appears that since 1848 


646 lodges with 19,997 members have closed. 1 
244 e 16,812 Ps seceded. 
276 cans 21,226 . been suspended. 

49 a 25097 hs » expelled, 








Total 1,215 60,872 





Besides these 1,215 lodges, 381 weak branches have amalgamated. 
Undoubtedly many of the lodges that have closed were opened in 
thinly populated places, and thus not enabled to obtain sufficient 
members to place them in good working condition. How few the 
members were in many of the branches that have ceased to exist, 
a perusal of the table will exhibit. Thus the lodges returned as 
amalgamating, is in every respect a good feature, as consolidating 
and strengthening the unity. I have not been enabled to ascertain 
how many of the lodges ‘“‘suspended ” subsequently renewed their 
connection with the order by complying with the general laws, but 
undoubtedly some have done so. 

In 1868, in consequence of some statements that had recently 
appeared as to the average duration of Odd Fellow lodges, the 
executive of the order caused a careful inquiry to be made as to. 
the existence of the first 100 lodges opened in the society. It was 
found that only 12 of these branches had ceased to belong to the 
order, some having closed, others seceded. The average duration at 
that period of the existing lodges was a little over forty-three years. 
Taking into account the 12 branches that had ceased to belong to 
the order would only reduce the average to forty years. 

From an inquiry made in 1866 it appeared that by May, 1832, 
598 lodges had been opened in the order; that of these 37 had then 
closed, and that during a period of thirty-three and a half years, 
viz., from May, 1882, to January, 1866, 87 lodges out of the 561 
then existing had closed, and 36 seceded. 

It is from the practice of one or more branches seceding and 
setting up new affiliated orders, in which the special ground of com- 
plaint with the parent society that has brought about the secession 
shall be avoided, that there arises so much similarity in the nomen- 
clature of the affiliated societies, there being not less than 25 orders 
of Odd Fellows and 4 of Foresters. The numerical strength of 
many of these societies is under 1,000 members. 

In connection with the question of branches that have ceased to 
exist, it should be observed that if, when a lodge is compelled to 
close for want of funds, or breaks up and divides its funds, or is 
suspended or expelled for not strictly conforming with the decrees 
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of the proper constituted authorities of the order, it can be shown 
that any individual member not only took no part in such proceed- 
ings, but did his best to counteract them, his membership in the 
order is not forfeited, but he may become what is designated a unity 
member. The practical effect of this is to turn the central executive 
into a lodge for these members, such paying their contributions 
thereto and withdrawing their benefits therefrom, if necessary a 

levy being made annually on the whole order for the provision of 
the latter. The amount that may be levied in this manner is 
however restricted, not being allowed to exceed a given limit per 
member. This proviso merits particular attention, as it is from an 
ignorance of it that the fallacy is prevalent that the whole order 
collectively is responsible for the capacity to perform its promises 
of each individual branch. That every branch should be merely 
responsible for the liabilities it individually insures is clearly the 
only correct principle for all practical purposes; each section should 
be so constituted as to be prepared to stand or fall by its own 
merits, otherwise there would be no incentive to’ judicious manage- 
ment and the careful supervision that some of the risks, sickness 
especially, call for. Those branches who had been neglectful and 
unthrifty themselves would reap the results of the real prudence 
and thrift of others. 


Parr ITT. 


On the Ist January, 1846, the Ancient Order of Foresters con- 
sisted of 161 districts, 1,614 courts, and 76,990 members. It has 
gone on year by year increasing the number of its branches and 
members until, on the Ist January, 1876, it had 275 districts, 
4,323 courts, and 491,196 members. 

Though a continuous record has been kept of the number of 
members in the order, until 1855 I can find no particulars of the 
initiations, deaths, &c., and none, I believe, were ever tabulated. 
In that year, for the first time, were these facts exhibited in the 
quarterly reports of the society, and the practice was maintained 
for six years, when from some unexplained cause it ceased, and a 
blank of five years occurs, after which an end very properly was 
put to this state of things, and for the future a complete record kept 
of the members, their initiations, deaths, secessions, &c. That this - 
blank should occur is much to be regretted, as it destroys the 
continuity of the results presented in the table, but my efforts to 
obtain the requisite facts have not met with success. 

The progress of the order since the year 1846 is displayed in the 
accompanying table :— 
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Year. 





3) "AT 
as 
cs pad aaa 
” 50 
Ist Jan. 1851 
9 62 
” 53 
” 754: 
» 55 
lst Jan. 1856 
“ ys 
€ 58 
S, 59 
of 60 
1st Jan. 1861 
” "62 
7 "63* 
Ist Dec. ’63 
i 64 
lst Dec. 1865 
i” 66 
” 67 
» "68 
rr ’69 
1st Dec. 1870 
9 Y 
. Lyf, 
he io 
39 TAT 
1st Jan. 1876 





* From an alteration of the date to which the returns are made, this year embraces eleva 


months only. 


t From an alteration of the date to which the returns are made, this year embraces thirteen 


months. 


s+] 468,495 
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Reinstated. 


Left the Society. 
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TaBLE E.—The Progress of the Ancient Order of Foresters since the Year 1846. 


Number of Deaths. 


Wives. 












Number 





of 






Honorary 
Member 





anal a en ee, ee eee ee ee 


765990 
83,493 
84,472 
80,490 
80,089 





84,348 
89,875 
945323 
100,556 
105,753 


113,752 
125,423 
135,001 
148,562 
168,576 





139,584 
2075933 
228,026 
250,703 
2775746 


301,077 
321,253 
336,791 
349,022 
361,735 


376,663 
396,244 
421,988 
446,888 





491,196 


14,053 


17,746 
L577 
21,020 
28,039 
30,129 


41,4424 
38,652 
36,268 
38,459 
39,859 


42,673 
48,160 
49,905 
47,901 
51,203 


724, 
1,307 


488 
1,400 


889 
1,814 
1,070 
1,230 
1,920 


By Causes 
Singly. 
or. 
4,517 267 
5,728 623, 
6,085 | 454 
5,496 491 
5,806 602 
6,069 1,282 
17,015 2,922 
20,052 1,824 
20,079 |- -1,883 
20,352 324.6 
21,789 2,099 
19,122 25111 
18,999 25973 
20,397 | . 4,559 
21,763 | 3,547 
23,477 2,478 


} Net increase in the colonies and foreign countries— 


3,238 
3,206 
3,333 
3,530 
3,816 


4,099 
4,531 
4,421 
4,666 
5,658 









2j2A7 
2,195 
25317 
2,383 
25484 


2,976 
25752 
2,864 
3,220 
3594 






10,013 
10,521 


4 





































Year. Members. Year. Members. 
DECOR ete. y85 UReW iE WSN aah Ret ie ee oe E351 
SD Lave eeptge ee ao facto 661 di bo sees SEMEN 1 REY 2,293 
6 eth. ple. “ee. i tae 403 a fs Mor seen: Neale A. 3,302 
SS RE nt) RE 594 "Ti ssc nd ae 2,452 
Fd Ol snashoy cease cane terete: 1370 DUD edeshucgareee seek oy ara T,1gI 
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In addition to the other particulars in the table, the number of 
honorary members in the society is shown, and also the members 
each year “reinstated.” As to this latter expression a branch 
violating the rules of the order is finally placed under “ suspen- 
‘‘ sion,’ and the members thereof would thus appear in the column 
“ left the society,” under the head of ‘‘ by causes accounted for ;” 
if, however, within a specific period the branch as a body thinks fit 
to comply with the regulations of the society, its members are 
readmitted into the order, and thus the origin of the term. 

The following abstract is a summary of the preceding table :— 


The Ancient Order of Foresters. 





Net Increase 
Number Taitintiona Members | qicrease | Members | Left the per Cent. in the 
Year. of (5 Years) Reinstated | in voroniehs Died Society Numerical 
Members. "| ( Years). (5 Years (5 Years). | (5 Years). Nady ats 





1846... 76,990 





es 7? i = ea 9550 
EOL Ate; 34.8 

_ — pte — _ 34861 
*66....| 113,752 
; 114,451 | 1,572 —_ 7,555 | 32,636 66°666 
61....| 189,584 

-- _ ~ a ~ 58°674 


°66....| 301,077 
194,680 | -4,774 4,316 | 17,123 | 111,061 25°105 
7 Lin| 376,663 





239,842 | 6,923 | 10,569 | 23,375 | 119,426 30°407 





"75... 491,196 








Striking a balance sheet for the last ten years it appears that 








the— 

Number of members, at ace Courts Closed...c.....icctassesoapacetees 25536 
December, 1866................ SBhOis Oe ST RECECLEOS i csesteisieionecccouah T,154. 
oa . je MBUSPENUOU accra citnccesret 23437 
Tinitiations ......sssesssesssesseeecneesees 4345522 pianexpelled’ |. sads.nacat, ea f- 
me i Deatha entra 40,498 
Increase in colonies, &e. ........ 14,885 Voluntary resignations............ 203,045 
, Number of members, Ist 6 

VOLEISUA UOT foccsrcdesvesnsedbacovenovsvecs 11,697 January, 1876 o:...s0.00000. ark! 
elotalee ct 762,181 PE OUBE toc: cseevcateanss 762,181 








The rates per cent. of initiation, mortality, and secession in the 
whole order for the years for. which these particulars can be 
determined, are :— 
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Years. Initiations. Mortality. Secessions. 
1856-60 15°695 1:036 4°475 
66-70 11°400 1-003 6°503 
71-75 I1'065 1078 5°510 


With reference to these figures it should be remembered that, as 
in the results for the Odd Fellows, so here also are the percentages 
for the whole order understated to the extent that the returns for the 
colonies, &c., are not complete. The error is but slight in amount, 
as under 5 per cent. of the members were abroad in 1866, and at 
present not quite 6 per cent. 

Not until the year 1866 is it possible to trace from the quarterly 
reports of the society the development of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters in the United Kingdom by itself, and consequently in the 
next table the facts proceed from that date. 


TansLe F.—The Progress in the United Kingdom, since 1866, of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. 





Number Deaths. 
of Members on M ft 
Year. 1st December | Initiations. ee ye f 
of the Reinstated. | the Society. 


Ne ee 
Year preceding. Members ives 

















1866........ 287,246 41,442 724 19,737 3,238 | 2,247 
MO pit 306,437 38,652 1,307 21,876 3,206 2,195 
G8 a9 321,314 | 36,268 555 21,962 3,333 | 2,317 
kG, ce -ats 332,842 38,459 488 23,598 35530 2,383 
gefUb-ne oy 344,961 39,859 1,400 23,888 3,816 2,484. 

B78 anes 358,516 | 42,673 889 21,233 4,099 | 2,976 
Waa 376,746 48,160 1,814 21,972 4531 2,752 
# pio 400,217 49,905 1,070 24,956 4,421 2,864 
BUA 5st 421,815 47,901 1,230 25,310 4,666 3,220 
yO ihe: 440,970 51,203 1,920 25,955 5,658 3,594 

STO. on) 


(ist Jan.) } Ashen ue e: eri net sa 





The table may be summarised thus— 





Increase per 
Left the | coat in 
: Strength of 
Society. Oates 


Members. | Initiations.| Reinstated. | Deaths. 








1st Dec. 1865......... 237,246 
194.680 4,774 17,123 | 111,061 24811 
y Ogres 358,516 
239,842 6,923 23,375 | 119,426 | 28°977 


mn, | a i a | es , 


T Otel eevee — 434,522 | 11,697 40,498 | 230,487 — 
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Of the 230,487 who left the society, 203,045 ceased membership 
from non-payment of contribution, and the remainder from the 
closing, secession, &c., of branches. In a subsequent table, dis- 
playing the number of courts that have from one cause or another 
ceased to exist, the particulars for these latter members will be 
found. ) 3 

The proportion of married members in the order, so far as this 
can be determined by the deaths of wives, to the deaths of members, 


was :— 
Ratio of Wives’ Deaths 
to th 


0 the 

Years. Deaths of Members. 
TSBGL70 Wei ee SOE Band © ee 0°679 
Tl oe te 0659 


The ratios in the Odd Fellows were 0°654 for 1863-67, o'590 for 
1868-72, and o°592 for 1873-75. For the whole male population in 
England and Wales, aged 20 and upwards, the percentage of hus- 
bands in 1871 was 66°1 per cent.; in 1861 it was 65°5 per cent. 

An interesting table was given in a former portion of this paper 
displaying the development of the Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows in England, and its counties and divisions, Wales, Ireland, 
Scotland, &c. Information in precisely the same form could not be 
obtained for the Foresters, but instead is exhibited the number of 
courts and members in the order for each of the respective divisions 
and sub-divisions of the United Kingdom. The facts are given for 
intervals of five years, and date from as far back as 1848, in lieu of 
1863, as shown in the Odd Fellows’ table. 

Though the numbers of initiations, deaths, &c., in the Foresters 
_ in England and Wales were not recorded from year to year for the 
various counties until 1866 (vide Table F), yet for very many 
years a record appears to have been kept of the total number of 
branches in each county and the number of members therein, so 
that to this extent the progress of the order in various sections of 
the United Kingdom can be traced for a long series of years. 
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TaBLeE G.—The Ancient Order of Foresters. Progress 
Ist January, 1848. Ist January, 1853. 1st January, 1858. 
County. Number Number Number Number Number Number 
of of of of of of 
Courts. Members. Courts. Members. Courts. Members. 
South-Hastern— ' 
IRC TG ioe nessercgvrenrsessey- 10 491 13 845 16 1,308 
Surreny eee eet tesues 22 685 30 1,208 30 1,924 | 
SUSSES Mya perenne 7 216 13 656 23 1,122 
PLANS oie dae iicoissrage Ne 18 926 42 2,796 43 3,934 
Berks b.cccc-as ea Oe wits Peal Wi 1 21 3 117 Dy 112 
58 25338 101 5,622 114 8,390 
South Midland— 
Middlesex ce tetas: 198 4.873 162 9,097 234, 18,966 
UCT po vate ceomegonss eBoy seseese? uf 25 — — 1 a4 
Bucks ses tn ea sesssc oth ogee: 13 539 it 766 14 934 
Oxfords WO eas OSes — oo — — 1 32 
Northampton.............000.. 29 1,156 29 1,278 38 2,158 
Huntingdon Gen.0ss.:-..ceums: 3 40 3 120 4 335 
Bedford yarns ees 14 392 13 540 13 405 
Cambridge r.atsc..c0eeee di 164. 3 116 3 129 
262 10,219 221 11,9147 308 235230 
Eastern— 
MLBROR err tetectssercrusroeserseote —_— — — oo — — 
ttt OLE Ra Pse Whe chedeasthapede nd: 1 29 4, 487 19 1,941 
IN OPI GL teat vel eceketecs vers 30 1,287 41 1,886 58 3,646 
31 1,316 45 25373 17 5,587 
South- Western— : 
EW als odes otc seesatee tect eees 20 574 9 381 9 699 
Dorsebisd Secure sagt hopnee 3 107 — ae aes — 
GV OI Gascterschestcs sees tren creases — os — 28 ety e 
COrn WAlLs. dass cect cvertet? — a = = oon sae 
Somerset iirs...usa.ase- een: 6 105 8 187 13 639 
29 786 17 568 22 1,338 
West Midland 
MEOTMOUGM encase Ake sbhess 9 311 10 383 24, 1,390 
Gloucester <fares tp 18 531 23 979 38 2,672 
Hereford.......... Peed vias: — ~ — — — — 
BIALO De tee cssemesansarsasnavesstne sn: 17 989 26 1,466 32 25330 
LRALORG cots aatyenssanconiones 39 2350 54 3,158 61 4,095 
DWV OL CCRL OE eascrcsensntes-ressege- — — 2 55 10 406 
WV AP WACK a aay corerareairosensoves 4A, 1,431 40 1,692 42 2,009 
127 5,612 155 75733 207 12,902 
North Midland— 
Teicester ..........csercsssceeesere- 6 153 5 128 6 211 
Rutland ...........+. Bester vi sonse 3 109 2 81 2 79 
Tancoln saa eros: 140 7,032 121 6,107 109 7,644 
Notts (gas teens iy, 592 14 596 25 1,441 
Der Dy oreercosssenssresasinnsnonsensy 26 845 21 897 30 1,612 
192 8,731 163 7,809 172 10,987 
Sp he 
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in the United Kingdom since 1st January, 1848. 
Ist January, 1863. 1st December, 1867. | 1st December, 1872. Ist January, 1876, 
Number | Number | Number] Number | Number] Number (Number | Number County 
of of of of of of of of 
Courts. | Members. | Courts. | Members. | Courts. | Members.} Courts. | Members. 
South Hastern— 
58 5,074 91 | 10,663 LOZE riz. 6S 5 111 | 15,628 Kent 
64 6229 80 4,508 79 9,101 78 9,683 Surrey 
3,177 60 5,127 68 4,168 73 8,761 Sussex 
6,266 92°) 10,254 104 | 12,880 ITZ 1 15,808 Hants 
285 6 529 7 670 7 750 Berks 
20,031 329 | 34,078 360 | 42,404 381 50,630 
South Midland— 
41,218 571 | 65,228 629 | 80,716 641 | 89,160 Middlesex © 
96 3 294 4 497 7 606 Herts 
1,489 | 22 | 2,574 26 | 3,307 28 | 3,953 Bucks 
196 3 335 7 644. A 565 Oxford 
3,460 59 4,988 57 6,685 60 4,779 Northampton 
423 5 496 5 516 5 64.6 Huntingdon 
1,620 28 2,814 32 3,504 41 Asyat Bedford 
411 9 664. 9 908 DE 1,158 Cambridge 
48,913 | 700 | 77,396 | 769. | 96,777 | 797 | 108,585 
Eastern— 
— 5 O08. 5 990 8 1.104 Essex 
3,237 40 45424 51 6,121 55 7,443 Suffolk 
6,652 98 9,207 105 12,071 106 14,038 Norfolk 
9,889 143 14,342 161 | 19,182 169 | 22,648 
South- Western~— 
1,075 17 1,591 27 2,867 31 3,860 Wilts 
— 10 560 9 825 11 1,064 Dorset 
4,214 oo 8,564 104 | 11,233 104 | 13,039 Devon 
— 3 201 4, 254 4 ar7 Cornwall 
1,033 24 2,160 26 2,489 31 3,087 Somerset 
6,322 153 | 13,076 170 | 14,668 TS Pye 27367 
West Midland— 
Z.O2 1 4.2 3,800 52 5,135 56 5,837 Monmouth 
4,770 {| OL 8,455 107 | 10,449 118 | 12,179 Gloucester 
630 21 1,439 19 1,940 20 2,853 Hereford 
4,220 67 55463 75 6,367 78 7,770 Salop 
75020 184 13,507 192 16,990 194 | 20,173 Stafford 
1,266 84 4,118 92 6,580 96 8,226 Worcester 
3,106 73 5414 77 6,862 83 84.26 Warwick 
348 | 23,043 572 | 42,196 | 614 | 54,323 645 | 65,464 
North Midland— 
24, 1,013 40 2,330 49 35936 47 4,016 Leicester 
2 100 3 146 2 110 2 144 Rutland 
109 9,868 105 19,823 99 11,385 95 11,870 Lincoln 
28 2,016 32 2,820 37 4,070 38 5,064 Notts 
33 2,369 39 35354 41 4,277 48 6,517 Derby 
196 | 15,366 219 | 19,473 See 2317S 230° | 26,611 
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TABLE G.— The Ancient Order of Foresters. Progress 
| 1st January, 1848. 1st January, 1853. Ist January, 1858. 
County. Number Number Number Number , Number Number i 
of of of of of of | 
; Courts. Members. Courts. Members. Courts. Members. . 
North-Western— | | 
Chester snc seiatay tsar eive sk 138 8,766 131 9,570 132 11,998 
Tig CRSL OP in cai, e-em 326 18,220 322 19,632 330 21,781 | 
| 464 26,986 453 29,202 462 33,779 | 
Yorkshire— | i 
PORK etree uiacretaee cant 367 20,139 360 21,698 372 255794 
ed le | ee ee es | 
Northern— | 
Dirham Mees. s.. fees. 47 2,682 45 3,078 64 5,294 
Northumberland _............ 2 119 2 136 2 173 
Cumberlands... 24a. 18 HiT 15 1,164 13 1,253 
Westmoreland ................ 7 455 8 469 8 Bet 
74 4,371 70 4,847 87 71294 
CT Td BS Ve Me ele ore sconce 1,604 80,498 1,585 91,769 1,82T 129,381 
PWiales 2h acta csp meee 41. 1,497 26 1,394 56 35393 
Wrelend iseey.s eee eetee eee — — 1 os + 49 
DOOULATC east dss Shiota ssc: 23 2,302 6 439 5 812 
United Kingdom ........ 1,668 84,297 1,618 93,675 1,883 133,626 








The county of the branch is determined, as in Table C, by the 
position of the district, but it is right to observe that in the 
Foresters some of the districts hold the exceptional position of 
having a few of their branches distributed far wide of their own 
county, though of course the great majority of the members are 
always situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the district 
itself. 

Forestry, like Odd Fellowship, has not taken deep root in 
Treland, but in Wales progresses very favourably, and in Scotland 
has made vast strides, the members at present being nearly 20,000 
in number as against 1,200 in 1863. It will be noticed that in some 
counties, Cornwall for instance, the order is of quite a recent 
origin, whilst in Dorset it appears to have died out about 1850, and 
not to have again taken root until 1867. A careful perusal of the 
table will also show that in some counties the numerical strength 
of the courts has been wisely augmented, as though the members 
are gradually increasing, the courts have decreased in numbers. 
On the contrary, in other counties, no restraint has clearly been 
placed on the opening of new branches, and this has operated 
injuriously to the courts already existing, by rendering it more 
difficult for them to raise the average members per court. 
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in the United Kingdom since 1st January, 1848—Contd. 
1st January, 1863. Ist Devewber, 1867. | Ist December, 1872. Ist January, 1876. 
Number Number | Number | Number }| Number | Number | Number | Number County. 
of of of of of of of of 
Courts. | Members. { Courts. | Members. | Courts. | Members. | Courts. | Members. 
iige: North-Western— 
150 | 16,034 154: 18,420 147 | 20,781 146 21,956 Chester 
B75 | 27,014 379 28,656 355 | 30,058 | 336 29,635 Lancaster 
525 | 43,048 533 47,076 502 50,839 482 51,591 
| Yorkshire— 
31,264 409 3454.29 37,265 | 371 37,683 York 
Northern— 
100 9,477 125 14,019 17,000 | 134 18,809 Durham 
15 1,065 59 5,230 7,532 69 9,308 Northumberland 
13 1,515 18 2,268 3,007 2 35222 Cumberland 
9 465 8 768 937 i 1,042 Westmoreland 
non) 12,822 210 22,285 28,476 | 231 32,382 
2,592 |210,698 | 3,268 | 304,351 | 3,421 | 370,112 13,487 | 416,961 | England 
128 8,011 174 13,283 230 18,760 | 254 23,216 | Wales 
16 650 23 1,194 37 2,244} 40 2,326 | Ireland 
6 1,240 11 25,486 50 9,101 108 19,977 | Scotland 
2,742 |220,599 | 3,476 | 321,314 | 3,738 | 400,217 |3,889 | 462.480 | United Kingdom 











To show the number of courts that have ceased to exist in each 
of the last ten years, with the cause thereof, is the purport of the 









































next table. : 
TABLE H.—Courts Ceased to Exist. 
Closed. Seceded. Suspended. Expelled. Amalgamated. 
LOS PRI TS petal ih Bogen wales id ihe tak | aici: SATE oie 5 Sea RR ANN | Rear Tt Colas eae 

Courts. sci Courts. Lied Courts. mee Courts. Ps Courts. cian 
1866 16 215 3 243 2,264 a 16 — 
‘07 14 20 354 2 101 1,369 | — — 13 a 
68 | 19 302 — — 1,581 | — — 15 oo 
eGo | he 328 I 80 2,523 2 315 2 — 
CANS in 202 3 381 1,516 | — — 21 — 
1871 9 144 — — 1,967 | — -—= 22 — 
ah Ta 171 — — 2,802 — — =2 — 
"713 | 80 3 209 4,270 — — 15 — 
74, 16 280 4 94, 8,173 — — 8 —- 
ers 2 460 ze 46 1,972 — — 4) 85 














Grouping. the years together it appears— 


F2 
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Closed. Seceded. Suspended. Expelled. ‘Aga 
Years. a gamated 
Courts. ae Courts. | Members.} Courts. | Members.} Courts. Ree Courts. 


———__ 























1866-70 | 96 | 1,401 9 805 }| 139 | 9,253 Z 315 89 
yen or | 1186] 10 11, B40 el eyo ae ean ee 64 





























Total ....| 167 | 2,586] 19 | 1,154 | 316 |23,487] 2 | 315 | 153 




















Thus within the decennium— 


167 courts with 2,536 members have closed. 





19 ‘ 1,154 ~ seceded. 
316 ¥ 233437 & been suspended. 
2 i 315 ri » expelled. 
Total .... 504 27 :44.2 





In addition to these 504 courts, 153 have amalgamated with 
stronger branches. Of the courts suspended—and this has generally 
arisen from a neglect in making the returns called for by the 
executive council of the order—I have been enabled to ascertain the 
number reinstated, which was as follows :— 











Courts. Members. 
EM i 47 4,774 
ha Oe eee 68 6,928 
‘Totals eee 115 11,697 











Kvidently thus a large proportion, indeed more than a third, 
of the branches suspended, subsequently comply with the pean 
tions of the society, and are reinstated. 


Parr IV. 


Hitherto in this paper the statistics of each society have been 
dealt with separately, but in the facts remaining to be given the 
two orders may be well viewed side by side. 

The development of each organisation has been already exhibited 
in previous portions of this paper, but from the tabular statements 
having always been presented in such a form as would show the 
maximum of information for each society, the various facts are 
grouped together for different periods of years. 
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Odd Fellows. Foresters. 
Numt Numb ; 
vel Increase per Cent. vot mr  fpenerenee 
Members. Members. | Per Cent. 
lst Jan. 1846....| 259,374 Ist Jan. 1846....; 76,990 
3°2 (decrease) 47°79 
»  ?56....| 251,008 LPG witIs759 
54°6 164°7 
2 ’66.... | 387,990 Ist Dec. ’65....| 301,077 
30°9 63°1 
»  2%6.... | 508,013 Ist Jan. °76....| 491,196 











The very rapid numerical progress of the Foresters is here well 
illustrated, and there can be no mistake as to which society is most 


popular in the public eye. 


Undoubtedly in the earliest stages 


serious dissensions in the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows pre- 
cluded any material progress, and though some of the financial 
reforms adopted in the order in subsequent years may have operated 
as a deterrent to members joining, yet it must be remembered that 
mere numbers does not constitute safety in a financial light, and 
that, unless the incoming members contribute in proportion to the 
liability they entail, an increment in the number of members, so far 
from being a source for congratulation, is a decided disadvantage. 
The next table displays the growth of the two orders in the 
United Kingdom alone for each of the ten years 1866-75, and the 
same as summarised for the quinquennials 1866-70, 1871-75 :— 


Tasie I.—Progress in the United Kingdom during the last Ten Years of the Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows and the Ancient Order of Foresters. 





Odd Fellows. 


umope 
Years. Number 


Members, | Initiations. 
Ist 








re | | | ff ES 


January. 

1866 | 368,807 | 31,462 
67 | 381,725 | 29,235 
68 | 390,466 | 27,873 
69 | 397,728 | 28,379 
70 | 405,135 | 28,939 

— |145,888 

1871 | 412,861 | 30,683 
°72 | 423,868 | 34,699 
73 | 436,918 | 33,893 
"74:| 447,348 | 31,771 
75.1 459,513 | 32,650 

— 163,696 


| OE | Eee |) semen S| 


1876 | 468,387 


15,746 


Left the 
Society. 


13,486 
15,516 


15,458 
15,588 


759794 


135743 
15,478 
17,366 
13,193 
16,860 


iy me { (1st of Jan.) | 


Number of 
Members Members, 
: Ist December of 
Died. the 
Year preceding. 
5,058 237,246 
4,978 306,437 
5,153 3 20k 3 14 
5,384 33 2,842 
5,467 | 344,961 
26,040 — 
5,933 358,516 
6,171 | 376,746 
6,097 400,217 
6,413 421,818 
6,916 | 440,470 
31,530 fas:> 

















462,480 





Initiations, 


41,442 
38,652 
36,268 
38,459 
39,859 


194,680 


42,673 
48,160 
49,905 
47,901 
51,203 


239,842 


























Foresters. 
Members | Left the | Members 
Reinstated.| Society. Died. 
724) \ 419,787) 1? 3,238 
“iks O07 21,876 | 3,206 
655 | 21,962] 3,333 
788 23,598 3530 
1,400 23,888 3,816 
A774 aL OGL (aia. tae 
889 21,233 4,099 
8140} 2UQ7ZH4 4,631 
1,070 24,956 4,421 
15230 25,310 4,666 
1,920 25,955 5,658 
6,923 |119,426 | 23,375 


\ — 
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For any comparison of the members in these associations with 
the whole population, some deduction should be made for double 
membership, as it is not unusual for persons whose earnings are 
above the average, or who take uncommon interest in these organi- 
sations, to belong to both orders; but 10 per cent. would be an 
ample margin for this error. | 

Percentages of initiation, death, and secession have been 
deduced from the preceding table :— 








Initiation. Mortality. Secession. 
Odd Fellows— 
LECBCA7O! cre. cstassessaceegs 7°421 1°325 3°855 
GA ERR ees. mA 1°428 3°471 
Foresters— 4 
1866-70 feo. \.. T1°955 1:051 6°820 
EID Wee Mice ot 117698 1140 5°825 





A material difference will be perceived in the ratios for the two 
orders. The percentages of initiation and secession are much 
higher in the Foresters than in the Odd Fellows, whilst in the latter 
society the rate of mortality is largely in excess of that in the 
former. 

Until quite recently, graduated rates of contribution were by 
no means generally in force amongst Foresters’ branches, and this 
would undoubtedly have a tendency towards raising the percentage 
of initiation, as persons could be admitted at rates of payment in 
many instances out of all proportion to the burden entailed. This 
need not of course necessarily result from a uniform rate of sub- 
scription irrespective of age, but putting aside for the moment all 
question of the equity of making the younger members pay for the 
old, it is to be feared that practically the contribution demanded is, 
in nine cases out of ten, only just adequate for the youngest age 
eligible for admission, and thus altogether insufficient for the older 
entrants. -Again, in the Odd Fellows every: lodge is bound to 
adopt rates of contribution not below a certain graduated minimum 
scale, whereas in the Foresters each court is permitted to exercise 
its own judgment on this important matter, and thus rates of 
different degrees of efficiency exist. Moreover, though in both 
associations juvenile branches exist, these have been very fully 
developed in the Foresters, and whereas on the 1st December, 1867, 
the total number of members in the Foresters’ juvenile societies was 
4,858, on the Ist January, 1876, it had risen to 31,366, with an 
accumulated fund of 20,391/., and during 1875 8,159 members had 
been admitted, and on attaining the proper age for initiation 1,723 
transferred to courts. The institution of juvenile branches is an 
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important feature in the affiliated orders, more especially in the 
Foresters, where the youngest age for initiation in courts is fixed 
at 18. In the Odd Fellows the age for admission into lodges was 
in 1869 lowered from 18 to 16. 

The variation in the rates of mortality may be easily accounted 
for. It cannot fail to have been noticed that in 1846, when the 
Foresters numbered but 76,990, the numerical strength of the Odd 
Fellows was already 259,374. It would naturally therefore be 
expected that the’members of the latter order were, as a body, of a 
more advanced age, and this will, in a subsequent table, be s:own 
to be the case. It may be further stated that in the earlier portion 
of this century persons joined these institutions at an age far in 
advance of that for say the last twenty years. Indeed, if the 
average age at admission in the Odd Fellows is regarded for the 
year 1840, and the same for the last twenty years, a difference of 
nearly five years will be found. That in both associations the 
rates of mortality should in the quinquennium have somewhat in- 
creased, is a circumstance that must naturally arise, for the 
members must year by year be ageing. The increment would be 
more marked were it not for the large influx each year into the 
societies of young blood. 

Coming to the rates of secession, the higher rates in the 
Foresters mainly arise from two causes, viz., the younger age of the 
members and the non-graduation of the subscriptions. That age 
has a most important influence on the rate of secession is incontest- 
able. Ido not propose in this paper to present statistics as to the 
ages of initiation, death, secession, &c., of the members, but I have 
the facts for nearly a million and a half of observations.* Regard- 
ing secessions, the statistics clearly prove that as age increases, in a 
much greater ratio do secessions decrease. The influence on seces- 
sions of a non-graduated scale of payments will be self-evident. In 
early life the chances of both sickness and death are at a minimum, 
and if cessation of membership for a year or two entails no extra tax 
in the shape of increased contribution on rejoining the society, it is 
but natural ¢hat many should be disposed to run the risk and effect 
what they perhaps might regard as a saving of money. Viewing 
generally the rate of secession in the affiliated orders, it should be 


* The actual number of observations tabulated for an inquiry I made a short 
time since, for determining the age of initiation, secession, &c., among Odd Fellows 
and Foresters, was :— 


DDGAGTIBR, Wet arth seenc rebels cd vias ceelyseae sab hesenee 495323 
OCR ASOIS Nien. ick tuatek see. ost es pooh eth cae dobd asso aha abe 125,811 
EPugh eee Th Bate ye salts fees aca cede vows eae ys paca 1,282,784 

1,457,918 
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remembered that, though perhaps not to the same extent now as 
formerly, yet many still join these societies out of mere curiosity, 
and thus often leave before it is requisite to subscribe the balance 
of their initiation fee. . 

The average age of the members on the lst January, 1876, is 
exhibited in the following table, from which it will be seen that as 
a body the Odd Fellows were of an average age of 364 and the 
Foresters 335 years :— 


TABLE J.—The Average Ages of the Members on the 1st January, 1876. 
































County, &c. F ae Foresters. County, &c. F aoe # Foresters. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 
South-Hastern-— West Midland— 
Ce | Rea Se ae 340 org Monmouth ..:........: 384°1 meet 
OLE O Var rete onsen 33°8 33°6 Gloucester ............ 30°3 24°75 
BiBseR Sache 35°3 3193 Heretord.te5. 35:7 31°0 
Hlante va caress: 32°6 es Sal6p ba.5- OT fe 35°4 rea 
Bey ksia ne eos, 33°6 Pyowe! Sia OIG encarta 36°8 2252 
Worcester ............ 36°9 ca as 
Warwick................ 37°8 32°9 
South Midland— North Midland— 
Middlesex ........ 35°6 33°4 Leicester .:.....0.00.8 36°1 31°23 
Le Freya 1 nee one 33°6 30°6 Rutland %..........0..-. 33°8 Sea 
IBGE Ses rae ce, 37°0 23° iieo iii an ata 36°5 38°3 
ORTOP. nantes. 31°7 30°4 NOUS eects rors 38°8 a2. 8 
Northampton...) 35°2 33s Derbyiiite ssh 37°9 ence 
Huntingdon ....) 37°8 33°8 
PSCCLORG nc eveaarcs. 37°0 2158 North-Western— 
Cambridge ........ 34°6 31°O Cheshire .....5.......... 37°0 37°3 
Lancashire ............ 39°2 Ly ts 
Yorkshire— 
Kastern— Yorkshire: ............ 38'9 37°6 
DSS OX vor iecorede. 33°5 2007 
BuO lc sce saiaae 35°1 32°4 Northern— 
NoriGlk Ayes 35°3 2°6 area ey eee 34°3 34°! 
Northumberland ..| 35°2 Aes 
Cumberland ........ 36°1 34°0 
Westmoreland ...., 39°1 ag 
South- Western— 
Waltsi tects tinct 33°0 peas Wiales cst is deri: 34°4 aaa 
WOR sera ean. 31°7 30°5 TrelanG hau eizerc ce. 38°3 32°% 
evo stot. 33°1 32 40 PSCOUBEA ia wtirectncs 31°9 28°5 
Cornwall............ 31°2 31°9 ———— | —___ 
Somerset............ 36°4 31°8 United Kingdom ....| 36°3 33°6 











The averages vary much in the different counties; amongst the 
Odd Fellows the maximum (39°2) being attained in Lancashire, and 
the minimum (31°2) in Cornwall; and for the Foresters the highest 
average (38'3) in Lincolnshire, and the lowest (28°5) in Scotland. 
With the exception of the counties of Lincoln, Rutland, Cheshire, 
and Cornwall, in every division the Foresters are, on the average, 
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of a younger age. On the Ist January, 1876, the number of 
members aged 80 and upwards was, in the Odd Fellows nearly 
330, and in the Foresters 140; and of these, in the Odd Fellows 
over 200, and in the Foresters 75 were in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Prior to the present enumeration the average age of the Foresters 
as a body was unknown, but as for the Odd Fellows it was 35:6 
years in 1866, 35°9 in 1870, 36:2 in 1874, and 36°3 in-1876. The 
mean age in 1871 of the male population in England and Wales 
aged.15 and upwards was 37:0 years; in 1851 it was 36°5, and in 
-1861.36°8 years. 

Of recent years the executive of each order have succeeded in 
obtaining from the numerous branches in the United Kingdon, 
financial returns displaying the receipts and expenditure for the 
year. At first some little difficulty was experienced in the matter, 
but by a firm enforcement of the laws of each order this was soon 
overcome, and the returns now very nearly embrace the whole 
society; in 1874 under 1 per cent. only of the members being 
omitted. As I have already observed, the system of returns in the 
affliated orders admirably displays their efficient organisation, and 
reflects great credit on the management. Indeed in this respect 
these societies are much in advance of the generality of friendly 
societies. It is not within the province of this paper to enter into 
the nature of the details which the returns embrace, but some of 
the schedules are of a most complex character, and must call for 
the exertion of much labour and patience on the part of the branch 
secretaries. It is all the more important to bear this in mind, as 
the work of these officials is in the majority of instances a labour 
of love, the posts being honorary. It must be to them some reward 
to notice the continued prosperity of their associations, and the 
hold they have on the working classes of this country. To this 
result the efficient returns have no little contributed, for the more 
the members of any friendly society can be induced to attend to its 
operations, not only will they be more likely to take an interest in 
the fundamental laws and principles of such associations, but it 
must conduce greatly to the stability and usefulness of their own 
society. 
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TasLe K.— The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, Summary of Financial Returns 




















































































































from 1865. 
Included in the Returns. Total Number Number Capital at End of the Year. 
veer of Members of Members } - = — 
; ‘ in the United not Lodge, Sick, District 
Lodges. Members. Kingdom. Returned. and VenenhEiaae PonSan Yond 
£ Sop £ |. (sae 
1865...| 3,036 | 38%343 368,807 | 36,464 | 1,916,290419 6| 36,166 16 6 
66 ns 3,177 355,401 381,925 26,324: 2 AI2Z 126778 1.355390) 4 
CSB eels 374,085 390,466 16,431 2,294,673 15 8 | 347,142 19. 2 
68...) 3,222 | 384,427 | 397,728 | 18,801 | 2,410,948 10 9 | 33,486 19 9 
"69 wh? a4 33 396,794 405,136 8,341 2,564,683 18 5 | 43,974 6 2 
18702) 6! g4h3 407,546 | 412,861 5,315 | 2,692,316 12 7 | 42,189 18 -9 
1.) 3,463 | 416,282 | 423,868 7,636 | 2,786,888 3 1] 50,994. 8 sl 
LFTs ye Ven 429,028 436,918 7,890 2,921,065 11 5 | 50,246 13 10 
O78 tea AG 442,147 447,348 5,201 3,085,676 5 4] 49,384 3 2 
[Ae 3,526 456,580 459,513 2,933 3,294,425 14 2 | £66,783 10 11. 
Income. ' Expenditure. 
Year. by q 
From Contributions. rom Interest. ST ree For Sickness Benefits. mee, ene fits. 
£ s. d. in Laesred. Sree Seu il. £ &. od. cia eee 
1865] 309,674 10 7 | 60,405 16 - | 11,418 4 11 205,076 11 2'|. 60,426 1 & 
766 | 7133 2;840 19 GO I4AS by 9)| wajBeorrs 3 206,695 2.4% |.66,477 41° 2 
OG7 Wares ches ee O73. 058 Boal lira. 24o8 2 16 223,258 16 11 | 69,655 2 10 
°68 368,863 38 —| 80,243 3 11°] 10,500 18 fo 239,819 Ti 2) 76,60. Se 
"69 | 893 78iaae aT -3 1* 86606212) ©2.) 16;836 ORs 260,075 138 11] 76,018 11 § 
1,744,823 14 4 {370,853 15 11 | 55,554 12 6 | 1,134,925 14 11 | 343,178 12 4 
1870] 392,110 14 — | 89,946 9 8 | 10,796 13 10 276,876 16 —| 74,961 18 1 
LA 8o9 SOTelae it | OO, 74 2 1S Lei i paOne 2tke7 280,219 ke LLY 82,024 Omen 
72.1 O841s,443) 9°10 1102,202 19) 7) 124ge tek 6 266,290 9 Sit Sai53n 3 
"7D | WAI ISH. St 6 91) 107,766, 14 17 1a age D 265,921 4 5 | 86,635 18 3 
74 s1a4i,169 16 3 1115,756 3.11 | 11673ar9 3 283,143 18 5 | 92,213 4 8 
2,068,977 6 9 | 511,449 12 5 | 58,570 14 3 | 1,872,511 14 2 | 427,368 - 7 


Note.—I have since received the returns for 1875, and the following is a summary of the 
. facts. Included in the returns, 3,522 lodges with 462,429 members. No returns for 5,958 


members. 
Income. 
a Sas 
Contributions..............06 451,081 14 10 
Interest giro te. s: 123,021 15 — 


Admission fees, &e. ........ 11,454 18 10 





585,558 8 8 





Expenditure. 
Sods 


Sick benefits 307,629 12 19 


s 
Seen ee ceeeeroeereses 


Funeral _,, 102,295 15 3 


409,925 8 1 


Pacer ce rteaersctoore 














ba 
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TasBLe L.--The Ancient Order of Foresters, Summary of Financial Returns 
from 1865. 





Total Members 
in the 


_ Included in the Returns. Capital at End of the Year. 


















































Year : ; 
‘ United Kingdom Court, Sick, Dicerick 
Courts. Members. (1st December). and Wuieral Feeds Fuievar Wem, 
£& Sid: IM RG Be? 
1865 Maener en 2,909 262,452 287,246 723,869 7 10 75.73% 7 4 
BBO. ..c203 3,122 292,174 306,437 841,375 12 1 $0,083 = 5 
BK scssien a7 4 299,994 225.2 TA 908,919 2. 3 98,609 10 8 
SEI ciscanse 354.61 330,261 332,842 W022 2009) FLO" 505,335.10" ot 
BD .cdsnee 3,480 340,081 344,961 1,081,932 14 4 | 118,555 10 9g 
¥s70........ 3,658 356,189 358,516 1,166,877 10 6 | 129,566 6 3 
Pl... 3,623 375,925 376,746 1,248,092 4 21! 134,969 6 4 
ae 3,695 401,907 400,217 1,353,415 7 6 | 144,306 5 6 
ee... 3,689 419,875 421,815 1,465,053 19 11 | 159,644 18 7 
a7. ......-. 3,750 437,320 440,970 1,550,293) 7) 3a )..192, 26601 99 
Income. Expenditure. 
Year. 


From Contributions. From Interest. From Admission For Sickness Benefits. For 












































j Fees, &c. Funeral Benefits. 

ery ss ide £9. d. at Fant fe era: poe By 

RN eed. L9 GTi 3p | > 20088 ie Fi ih E39 2h obo 153,540 3 9] «£0,836 12 8 
66} 276,086.13 2 | 24,513 - 10 | 15,018 18 3 154,091,197 -9 |. 65,935 15 6 

67 2e7,079787 “| 26,010 18 LE yo13,c52 15° 6 166,258 18 6] 67,944 14 7 

Seemerto.4s6 sug |, 29,98h 6 9) 195337 15 11 193,278 6 6] 7o,411 - — 

769} 318,942 -— 3 | 31,378 4 1) | 13,507 13 4 203,790 4 4] 73,199 6 7 

Masao 10 )x |102,619 17°'8') 68.841 4 (4 870,959 12 10 |327,4237 9: 4 

He70) 332,047 18 11 | 34,767 4 9 | 13,284 8 23 220,724 18 11 | 77,784 6 2 
71) 349,825 16 6 | 38,289 18 2 | 14,487 18 8 232,821 8 10 | 83,568 17 1 

72) 373,398 2 9 | 48,183 17 3 | 15,490 10, 2 228,818 14 7 | 89,154 18 5 

“73| 387,675 7 —| 44,316 2 5 | 15,235 14 10 224,826 13 8 | 88,068 12 3 

"741 407,436 10 —| 49,352 4 7 | 14,586 18 4 248,833 17 4] 91,390 6 9 

1,850,383 15 2 |209,909 7 2 | 73,085 10 3 | 1,156,025 13 4 |429,967 - 8 











Note.—The returns for 1875 have since been received, and the following is a summary. 
Included in the returns, 3,816 courts, 459,371 members. 











Income. Expenditure. 
Si) Be Os po hl Moat? 
Contributions............c00 427,110 10 5 | Sickness benefits ............ 282,165 12 4 
PROPOSE... vipvscversee! Bite Ra OFO I G8 P6 
Admission fees, &c. ........ Peron Oo 7 neraly hy iecsesssts 98,560 17 3 
494,705 6 6 380,726 9 7 


RR RE EE I CET TO I EET EY 


® 
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The form in which the facts are presented in the reports of the 
societies has been somewhat departed from, as 1t would but confuse 
those not thoroughly conversant with the financial organisation of 
the affiliated orders. Some slight difference will be noticed in the 
amounts set forth for funeral benefits in the Odd Fellows’ analysis, 
from the sums mentioned in a former table (Table B); but the 
difference between the two sums is to be attributed to some districts 
receiving from lodges an amount somewhat in excess of that 
actually paid in-funeral benefits. 

From these tables some interesting statistical facts can be 
deduced as to the average contributions per annum paid in respect 
of sickness and funeral benefits; also the sum received per member 
in respect of interest on accumulated funds, and lastly the expendi- 
ture per member for sickness and funeral benefits. 


Average per Member. 
































Receipts. Expenditure. 
Contributions Interest. Sickuess. Funeral. 

Odd Fellows— Sa ds Ss sil va. Gh 

1865-69 Girone -wseseeon: : 18 11 Se 12 4 3.9 

GAUZE eed er ign 3 4 9 12°99 4 —- 
Foresters— 

1865-69 Nin ceca 18 10 Leo oe 4 4 

MOT Ae tk alias arene 1 Ug 2 aL ah ole) 4 4 





These averages per member are slightly below the true rates, 
inasmuch as the computations being based on the members living 
at the end of the year, no allowance is made for those whose 
membership dates for only portions of the year, as for instance the 
members joining each year. 

The greatest divergency in the rates occurs in respect to the 
interest per member, but reference to the tables will show that the 
accumulated fund of the Odd Fellows is much the larger of the 
two; not that from this it necessarily follows, as some argue, that 
the order therefore must be in a better financial condition. The | 
fallacy of judging of the financial status of a society by a considera- 
tion of the assets, irrespective of the liabilities, is self-evident. 
The investments also of the Odd Fellows produce on an average a 
better rate of interest, which would of course tend to raise the 
average amount received for interest per member. 





Odd Fellows. Foresters. 
Per cnt. Per ent. 
tet S30. Lees. ne: 
UES SF aera ao MT Ou Ea! pe ee 
U fk tet ies eae scent 3 gh 2) 8 5 7a 
ae 
| 
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In both orders in some few instances no returns from the 
branches have been received, so that to this extent Tables K and L 
are deficient, but proceeding on the assumption that in those cases 
the figures may be fairly approximated on the average of the returns 
sent in, the receipts and expenditure in respect of sick and funeral 
benefits* during the last ten years for the members in the United 
Kingdom have been as follows :— 






































Receipts. Expenditure. 
1865-69. | 1870-74. 1865-69. | 1870-74. 
Odd Fellows— £ SS £ £ 
Admission fees, &e. 58,591} %9,361]Sickness 
Interest. ......<c2...... 390,630| 518,340] benefits .... } ly 200 113 94,000 
Contributions........ 1,840,300 | 2,096,g00} Funeral do.....| 361,970} 433,130 
2 ae |S ee ee A ee as 
LOUSL Ie costes co 2,289,521 | 2,674,601 otal eer 1,558,970 | 1,824,120 
Foresters— 
Admission fees,&c.| 71,902 73,346| Sickness 
mnateresty ..[o30 5 ccs 138,520] 210,660] benefits ... SUM DEO 1 37160) 100 
Contributions........ 1,501,300 | 1,857,000} Funeral do.....} 341,990! 431,500 
OUR stactee s 1,711,722 | 2,141,006 Potalouwse 1,251,670 | 1,591,600 








Thus in the ten years these two affiliated orders have received in 
respect of sickness and funeral benefits no less than 8,816,850l. 
and disbursed 6,226,370/. These amounts would be considerably 
augmented if the figures relating to the members of the orders not 
resident in the United Kingdom were also included. 

The development of the orders abroad can be traced in the 
following table :— 


TaBLeE M.—Number of Members Abroad in 1866 and 1876. 





Odd Fellows. Foresters. 








1866 1876 1865 1876 
(1st January). | (lst December).} (1st December.)| (1st January). 
































LOR GTNOSTEY De 6,503 11,952 9,313 10,979 
South Australia... 6,036 9,192 2,349 4,181 
New South Wales ................ 2,260 6,225 806 1,146 
CUTGGIT) CON Be — 1,396 — 150 
RE MRIOIUIE Rey shores ones ni teenes 521 1,003 20 250 
BNW LORMAN eotteiS cert socka cast 2,512 6,076 1,011 35355 
PeGIICA TPL CR ccc od eek 359 1,380 175 1,168 
TET Cie ea I 484, 1,150 — 2,188 
me nited States. 2.i..s5..c.s.00t 86 116 45 35738 
Other portions of the world 422 1,136 112 1,581 

Otel 2, Sere 19,183 39,626 13,831 28,716 





* The financial tables in this paper deal only with the sick and funeral 
benefits of the branches, but besides these, which constitute the main benefits of 
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Our colonies claim, as is natural, the lion’s share of these 
members, but branches exist in all quarters of the globe,—Con- 
stantinople, San Francisco, Buenos Ayres, Lima, Bombay, and 
Vancouver Island being represented. 

By a system termed “ clearances” a member can join any other 
lodge or court in his order, and possess all privileges of member- 
ship, the object of clearances being to enable members permanently 
residing at a distance from their branch to transfer their member- 
ship to any other branch. In a large organisation composed 
essentially of the working classes this is an important right, as, 
being compelled to leave the locality of the branch, a member first 
joined need not necessarily entail forfeiture of membership in the 
order. The number of clearances do not appear to have been 
recorded in the Odd Fellows until 1870, nor in the Foresters until 
1871. ; 





Number of Clearances Issued each Year. 











Year 
Odd Fellows. Foresters. 
PETOWs Saco heee 964 —- 
7 ee na 694 1,074 
09 eee ee 863 1,069 
CE Nie aigae ce 896 1,043 
AG lh, AUN nee 554 1,008 
PT Bick fi eka ese 540 1,095 








If a member should be residing only temporarily at a distance 
from his branch, or if even permanently so, he should nevertheless 
still be desirous of retaining his membership therein instead of 
transferring it to another, he can, by the mutual agency of the 
branches, pay his subscriptions to and receive his benefits from any 
court or lodge in the place where he goes to reside, such branch 
being recouped its expenditure by his original branch. So far as I 
can ascertain about 5 per cent. of the members avail themselves of 
this power. 

In both orders what are designated “travelling cards” or 
‘‘ licences” are granted, their object being to entitle a member to 
some relief when travelling in search of employment. ‘These cards 
or licences remain in force a stated time, and the bearer can obtain 
a certain specific relief from each place he passes through. For 
the Odd Fellows the statistics may be presented in the following 
condensed form :— 


each order, many of the branches offer additional advantages to their members. 
Separate funds are generally maintained for these, and in some instances even 
distinct societies, as for example the numerous widow and orphans’ funds. In the 
Foresters on the 1st January, 1876, the widow and orphans’ funds embraced 
64,724 members, with an accumulated fund of 64,1 340. 
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Quis * Number of Cards Amount Paid to Number of 

quer Granted. Travellers. Travellers Relieved. 

£ Suid. 

WSS HON sor csckeoscces’ 4,721 4,467 14 4 -— 
sa oF a 2,500 Yd oh te Mal A — 
GAG OA ecrcss2. 35797 3,590 11 1 ae 
eT eco, osias. 2,864 2,406 -— 9 44,278 
ie ee 2,204 1,750 6 — 50,218 
PB (Osi is.stk. 466 282 13 5 6,747 











It was thought that to give the facts for each year would 
occupy too much space, but it is impossible otherwise to show how 
the issue of these cards fluctuates with the state of the labour 
market. For instance, in 1862, at the time of the great depression 
in the cotton manufacturing districts, the cards issued ran up to 
1,378 in number. In the previous and subsequent years the numbers 
were as follows: 1860 406 cards, 1861 755 cards, 1862 1,378 cards, 
1863 943 cards, 1864 557 cards, and in 1865 378 cards. There can 
be deduced from the figures above given the average amount received 
in respect of each travelling card, and the mean number of times 
each traveller was relieved. For the Foresters I have not been able 
to obtain further information about travelling licences than the 
mere number issued, and that only from the year 1872. 


Year Number of Travelling 
: Licences Issued. 
sR TW As sino Bags ea RRR cea on Botte ke eee OEE ee ee ey) 
PP i ah REAR A Ne SRE CEN ANS Re a zat 
-_ 
ae re a a ne cnr ERE RENE ELS BR PTS cave ba 272 
SED. oc ook kame oper Ry oes came are PE ne 258 


Peculiarly enough, in the Odd Fellows’ travelling cards the 
years hold almost precisely the same positions in point of the 
maximum and minimum issued. 

The oldest registered affiliated society is the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, its registry dating from October, 1850. The branches of 
the Odd Fellows and Foresters have gradually come under the 
Friendly Societies’ Acts, until, by the action of their annual meet- 
ings, on the Ist January, 1876, all were so registered. That it took 
many years to effect this good reform the following figures for the 
branches of each order in the United Kingdom show :— 





























Odd Fellows. Foresters. 
ae iy x ber of Lod Tot * 1 
tal Number o odges otal Number . 
oe ee Registered. of Courts. Courts Registered. 

Si: Se —— = 1,618 537 
Bag sae ich — ad 1,883 920 
oh ae — — o.74.2 1,948 
eer St. 34.74 2,749 3,476 2,815 


7 ba eae Bone y 3,467 33738 3,515 
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The numerical strength of many of the branches is very weak. 
Any combination of persons to secure benefits contingent on the 
duration of human life, or the sickness appertaining thereto, should 
comprise a body of sufficient magnitude to secure average results. 
Without debating what precise number this should be, it is very 
clear that a great number of the branches do not come up to any 
such standard. In 1868 in an investigation I made as to the 
number of members the Odd Fellows’ lodges in the United Kingdom 
were then composed of, it was found, that-— 


72 lodges, or 2 per cent,, had 3 to 15 members. 


241 bP) 7, 9) 16 bP) 30 99 
456 = 13 53 31°75 50 +; 
605 bP) 173 ” 51 %) 75 ” 
522 ” 15 ” 76 9) LOO ” 


For the Foresters, Table G affords the means of determining the 
average members per court from the year 1848, in the United 
‘Kingdom as a whole, or for any of the subdivisions contained in the 
table. On the Ist January, 1876, there were only thirty-one courts 
in the order with a constituency of 500 members and upwards, the 
maximum being attained by a court in Glasgow with 882 members. 

In both orders the average number of members per branch has 
been gradually increasing, as the following figures exhibit :— 





























Odd Fellows. Foresters. 
— Average Members Average Members 
per Lodge. per Court. 
TSAG So rncsncpeadevave — 47 
DO Ses otha tar ees 79 65 
665i ee 105 86 
27 Gaze ndian eaten ne 124 113 





In previous tables (Tables D and H) dealing with the branches 
that had ceased to exist, it was observed how low were in most 
cases the average members per branch. When is considered the 
multitude that 1s every year enrolled in these affiliated orders, the 
strengthening of the branches should not be a difficult matter. 
Restriction should as much as possible be placed on the opening of 
new courts or lodges. Clearly unless there is a-fair prospect of 
early enrolling enough members to secure the branch from numerical 
failure, it is a most injudicious policy to allow its opening, for it can 
only tend to render it more difficult for those branches in the’ 
immediate neighbourhood to strengthen themselves. 

If it is essential that the lodges or courts should possess a fair 
average of members, much more so is it requisite that the district 
should, as the whole object of this combination is by obtaining a 
magnitude of members to equalise the funeral risk. Districts are 
composed of an aggregation of courts or lodges, and are of various 
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numerical strength. Indeed, in point of numbers, the variation in 
districts is even greater than in the smaller branches; thus some 
districts have at present under 200 members, whilst one in the Odd 
Fellows (the North London) has 12,452, and another in the 
Foresters (the London United) no less than 78,161 members. 

It has been urged by some that one drawback to the affiliated 
system of friendly societies is the cost entailed by the threefold 
management of executive, district,and branch. That the executive, 
notwithstanding its multiform duties, necessitates but a moderate 
cost, the following statistics giving the average expenses of manage- 
ment per annum of this body show :— 











Years. Odd Fellows. Years. Foresters. 

£ era: £ sa. 

Be el ee : yippee wergnel 
POO vi Sscewssasiee 944.15 10 

OTE | 8 Eg [TBs 1339 4 2 





This charge for managing and controlling vast associations of 
about half a million members each, will compare favourably with the 
cost of any similar organisation extant. Hven these expenses such 
as they are, are nearly, if not quite, defrayed by the profits realised 
by the executive of each order in constituting itself the wholesale 
agent for the supply to the branches of stationery and goods. 


The results presented in this paper have entailed the examina- 
tion and analysis of a great mass of documents, so that it is quite 
possible that a few slight errors have crept in, but every precaution 
to guard against this has been taken. Of course, I cannot be 
responsible for the accuracy of the details in the reports, &c., of the 
societies, but whenever possible, and it has often been feasible, these 
have been most carefully checked. Attention is specially drawn 
to this subject, inasmuch as some of the facts I have given will be 
found to differ somewhat from those that appear in the documents 
of the orders; but so far as painstaking research can guarantee accu- 
racy, the statistics in this paper may be thoroughly depended on. 

In the publications of the societies, the statements that profess 
to exhibit the development of the orders, and they are but few and 
meagre in character, are mainly faulty from the results not being 
systematically tabulated; the facts shown for consecutive years 
embracing for instance different areas, or again items inserted for 
one year being omitted in a subsequent year. On examination 
these discrepancies will be found to account for any differences 
that appear. 
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Discussion on Mr. Netson’s PApsr. 


Mr. Luuuty, Q.C., asked whether Mr. Neison could give the number 
of officers employed by the various courts or lodges, and what, if 
any, remuneration they received. He thought there must neces- 
sarily be a large staff employed, not only for the purpose of managing 
affairs, but for investigating the circumstances of the different 
contributors and ascertaining that they were entitled to what they 
actually received. He had lately had occasion to be present at a 
deputation of some of the members of these societies, and it certainly 
seemed that, although the central authority had regulations of their 
own, and general rules were recommended for their adoption, there 
was great diversity as to the manner in which the business of the 
different branches was carried out. 


Mr. Watrorp, after referring to the importance of such facts 
and figures as the paper dealt with being brought together, said 
that during the last few years the legislation in reference to friendly 
societies had been multiform, and, he was constrained to say, some 
of it not very wise. He was much afraid whether the voluntary 
system contemplated by the Friendly Societies’ Act would be a 
good and effectual system ; and he was glad to hear from Mr. Neison 
that the affiliated orders in the Odd Fellows, without any exception, 
and in the Foresters, with few exceptions, were registered under 
the Act, which was a marked evidence of good faith. But there 
was another class of societies which he did not think would see the 
thing in the same light, and might not be disposed to offer to the 
public the security which registration under the Act was calculated 
to afford. The legislature itself seemed to him to be weak on the 
subject of the trades’ union aspect. The Bill of last session enabled 
trades unions unfortunately to embody some of the features of 
friendly societies. Although it was a point that did not arise in the 
paper, he would speak freely upon it, because he could not help — 
thinking that there was great danger in a friendly society being in 
any way associated with the idea of trades unionism, and for this 
reason: @ society might go on with a large number of young 
members, and accumulate, as it should, large sums of money in 
order to provide for the benefits which, as a friendly society, it 
ought to give to its members in their old age, and he could not help 
thinking that the temptation would be strong indeed if the trades 
union element were introduced into friendly societies to apply the 
funds, not for the purpose for which they were intended, but for 
other purposes which, apart from the political aspect, were unworthy 
of the object which should be kept in mind in all friendly societies. 
He thought this was an element of danger, and he still hoped that 
the legislature might be disposed, upon viewing the progress of the 
societies registered under the Trades Union Act, to consider whether 
a very unwise step had not been taken in that direction. The legis- 
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lation seemed to him to be so complex that he had, at the end of 
last session, abandoned all hope of seeing it made clear again; but 
he was glad to find that one good thing that came out of this was 
the report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, which appeared 
a few months ago. ‘Those who had seen it must have been pleased 
at the care the registrar had taken to present his statement in a 
clear and intelligible form, and he must say that for the first time 
he began to have some hope when he saw the man at the head of 
affairs evidently determined, as far as lay in his power, to enable 
everyone to see the course that such legislation would lead to; 
and if the facts were properly brought out, he had no doubt that 
Mr. Neison and others capable of dealing with them would very 
soon draw attention to any departure from that line which was the 
fair intention of benefit societies, namely, to enable the working 
classes to feel that true independence which all men should feel in 
order properly to enjoy life. He had had a good deal of experience 
connected with friendly societies in a way that did not fall directly 
under the scope of the paper. He had been for about twenty-six 
years connected with an accident insurance company, which had 
received proposals from a vast number of friendly societies in 
various parts of the kingdom, to undertake the accident portion of 
their risks, and he was able to state, after a good deal of experience, 
that never, on any one occasion, had these men made a mistake as 
to the rates they should offer for those risks, showing the shrewd 
management that characterised many of these societies. He endea- 
voured still to hope, although some friendly societies might not 
find themselves in a position to comply with all the requirements or 
intentions of the Act, that, on the whole, the legislation of the last 
few years would be productive of good, and he was strongly of 
opinion that if fresh legislation were required, the working men 
would have the good sense to agree to its being introduced and 
enforced. 


Dr. Batrour, F.R.S., thought the Society. very much indebted 
to Mr. Neison for his paper, the preparation of which must. have 
involved a great deal of labour. The results, as far as they went, 
were very clearly stated, although there were certain points on 
which he should like further information which, he hoped, would 
be furnished by Mr. Neison at some future time. He was struck 
with the increase of mortality in both the societies in each quin- 
quennium. ‘This, perhaps, might be accounted for by the increase 
of age of the members, but there was a point he thought would to 
some extent have counteracted that, which was that in the Odd 
Fellows the age of initiation during the last quinquennium was 
reduced from 18 to 16. He thought it would be very desirable to 
have the rate of mortality given according to age in quinquennial 
or even decennial periods. In a paper published a good mauy vears 
ago, on the mortality of the dockyard workmen at Copenhagen, he 
was struck with the great increase in the mortality of the men after 
the age of 50, and he thought it would be desirable to ascertain 
whether any similar increase took place among the working 
ponulation of England. He was sorry to say that in the instance 
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referred to the mortality increased from diseases which were 
supposed to be mainly dependent upon habits of intemperance, 
such as delirium tremens, apoplexy, and other diseases of the 
nervous system; and he thought it would be a valuable contribution 
to vital statistics if a statement could be furnished of the classes of 
diseases by which the members of the societies now under considera- 
tion died, and the ages at death. He observed that the rate of 
mortality of the Foresters was lower than that of the Odd Fellows, 
but there was no statement of the relative ages of the members of 
the two societies, and it might perhaps be a discrepancy dependent 
entirely upon the difference of age. There were many other points 
to which, if he had come prepared to speak on the subject, he should 
have wished to draw attention, but the points he had alluded to were 
of so much importance that he had ventured to call Mr. Neison’s 
attention to them in the hope that, on a future occasion, he might 
afford the members of. the Society an opportunity of learning what 
was the actual state of the case in these two classes of societies. 


Sir Gzorce Youne, Bart., after expressing his personal indebted- 
ness to Mr. Neison for his valuable paper, said that he had acted 
for about a year and three quarters as one of the assistant com- 
missioners to the Friendly Societies’ Commission, and in that 
capacity it was his duty to visit various districts in the south, east, 
and west of England, and to have intercourse with the officers of 
the various societies, and to obtain certain calculations of facts for 
the use of the commission, which he had the honour of embodying 
in a short report. The special object of his mission was not, how- 
ever, to deal with figures, but rather to deal with the difficulties of 
members, or the moral circumstances under which the work was 
carried on. If the tendency of recent legislation was to lead to any 
confusion as to whether a trades union was or was not a friendly 
society, then he should say it was injudicious and unwise, because 
they differed in an obvious and essential point. The trades union 
funds were, in the first place, devoted to trade purposes; and if 
trade purposes, as understood by the managers and _ trustees, 
required the whole fund for the maintenance of what they would 
consider a just strike, the members expecting benefit in the case of 
sickness or old age would go to the wall. At the same time there 
was another aspect of the question. No doubt the trades unions 
existed for purposes of war—for a strike was an industrial war— 
and in time of peace they were preparing for war, and they might 
have very large funds for that purpose. When these funds accumu- 
lated they had a tendency to prevent the war, and, therefore, in 
the largest and best trade societies strikes were becoming less 
known; and although one could not look forward to the time when 
strikes would cease, that was the object of trades unions. That 
being the case, the best thing that could happen was that a society 
with large funds should be allowed gradually, imperceptibly, and 
by a process of natural selection, to drift into the position of a 
friendly society. There were many small societies which were now 
friendly societies, and doing a good work in their separate spheres, 
which had begun as trade societies. Care should be taken not to 
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break down the bridge which in this way enabled a trades union 
to pass into a friendly society. No one was more impressed with a 
sense of the danger that the working man should think the trades 
union provides for him in the same way as the friendly society does. 
For instance, among the least educated portion of the working 
classes, the agricultural labourers, he found during his labours that 
in one place there was a wild state of excitement as to the benefits 
that were to accrue to them from the agricultural labourers’ union 
lately established. Many of them anticipated large benefits in time 
of sickness from subscriptions of half the amount that were paid 
to friendly societies, although, he need not say, those prospects 
were entire delusions. As soon as the strike began, which was the 
purpose for which the society was founded, the benefits, the 
provision, 7.e. for sickness and funerals, would entirely vanish. 
Dr. Balfour had made some remarks as to the health of the dock- 
yard men in Sweden, and it occurred to him (Sir G. Young) that 
for tabulating purposes, very valuable statistics as to the various 
diseases could be obtained from the authorities at Her Majesty’s 
dockyards. From his own personal knowledge, he could say that 
these statistics were much more full and accurate than those of 
any friendly society. Some societies published what are called 
‘“‘ experience returns,” dividing the diseases among various trades, 
and this would also form a valuable and important item for any 
paper that might be brought before the Society. He wished to 
express his hearty concurrence with regard to the value of the work 
done by Mr. Ludlow, and he hoped he would not be stinted in 
actuarial assistance, which was so necessary for the purpose of 
analysing the statistical condition of societies, and he also hoped 
that by giving them information at a cheap rate they would have 
the benefit of the Act and be put in a sound position. He also 
wished to call attention to the admirable character of the hierarchy 
of the affiliated orders. The division, first into lodges and after- 
wards into districts, struck him early in the investigation as one 
that deserved more attention than had been paid to it. The 
respective areas on the one hand of the lodge and on the 
other of the district had been very carefully considered and 
judiciously arranged. Nothing was more necessary in the case 
of the sick benefit than close inspection and familiar knowledge 
of the members’ circumstances. Nothing, on the other hand, 
could be so necessary in the case of the funeral benefit than 
a large area over which to equalise the risk; and this had 
been attempted to be remedied by the division and subdivision 
of the orders. It was a complex arrangement that had come out 
of the necessity of the case, and, like all such arrangements, had 
fulfilled its ends most admirably. The Foresters were in a more 
rudimentary condition than the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows ; 
and the subdivision above mentioned was not so thoroughly carried 
out. Many of the oldest, most wealthy, and most popular of the 
Foresters’ lodges in their respective neighbourhoods were not as yet 
affiliated to any district. They took the whole of the burden on 
their own shoulders, and kept up a sort of independence which was 
satisfactory to them; but although some old branches might 
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maintain this position through their esprit du corps, he could not 
but think that the other system was the better one. With regard 
to the less rapid development of Odd Fellows in recent years, the 
Odd Fellows had not of late been anxious, as it seemed to him, to 
increase their numbers very largely. He did not say that they had 
not pushed themselves forward actively, and tried to open new 
lodges; but in many places where lodges were established they 
were not so anxious to open new lodges, and still less anxious 
to introduce members largely into the lodges already existing. 
This, of course, naturally arose where the lodge felt itself to be 
in a solvent position, and did not care to spend labour in order 
to increase its numbers. The esprit dw corps of the order had 
not in all cases been found sufficient to counteract the natural 
tendencies of a wealthy society. This was a fact worthy of 
notice, because an impression might be conveyed that the Odd 
Fellows were a declining society as compared with the Foresters. 
They were in some places in a stationary position with regard to 
numbers, but not necessarily therefore in a declining financial 
position. As regards the prosperity of the whole order, they might 
be contented,with the increase in their numbers, although it was 
eclipsed by the Foresters, who were now treading close upon their 
heels. Mr. Neison had made the important remark that a large 
percentage, especially of young members, allowed their payments 
to lapse for non-payment of subscriptions; and he would call 
attention to the fact that the amount of lapsed contributions 
received from those who did not survive as members to claim any 
benefit was a very large item. One of the points which he had 
brought to the notice of the members of clubs, rather, perhaps, 
by way of inviting criticism than by way of recommendation, was 
this. It seemed to him, and it might seem to others, that working 
men were tempted to invest too large a proportion of their i income 
in providing against one only of the numerous ills of life, say 
sickness or the funeral benefit, that, in fact, it was parting too 
much with the control of their means by tying up so large a sum in 
a friendly society from which they could not withdraw it; and he 
put the point whether something of the nature of return value for 
their subscriptions might not be accorded to departing members; 
but the answer was made :—‘“ We depend upon the lapsed members 
for so large a proportion of our receipts, that it would not do.” 

He would also call attention to the slow progress of friendly 
societies in Ireland. The Foresters were making some way in 
Belfast and the northern districts of Ireland, but unfortunately 
the lodges were, as was too frequently the case with regard to 
social movements in Ireland, distracted by religious and political 
differences. That was the only exception he knew of where politics 
had been allowed to enter friendly societies. A very remarkable 
circumstance in connection with the county distribution of orders, 
arising, no doubt, out of peculiarities of race, came under his notice 
in Cornwall. The Cornish were gregarious to a degree which was 
hardly intelligible im the more exclusively Saxon districts of England. 
They sometimes rushed, so to speak, after a society, and imme- 
diately lodges were opened over the whole of the mining district. 
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Then, perhaps, the society became unpopular, the district was 
dissolved, the lodges broken up by dozens, and the men either lost 
their contributions or forfeited them, and in a short time started a 
new society. Thus the Manchester unity in the west of Cornwall 
had been almost extinguished, and a very inferior society, the 
Philanthropic Union, had taken its place. It was true the Truro 
district of the Manchester unity had taken the place of the old 
Hale district which broke up; but it did not represent the same 
class of members. In one part of his paper, Mr. Neison said :—‘ It 
is from the practice of one or more branches seceding and setting 
up new affiliated orders, in which the special ground of complaint 
with the parent society, &c.’’ The Manchester unity had no claim to 
be the parent society of the other unities of Odd Fellows, although he 
believed one or twoin the north of England had seceded from them. 
The Odd Fellows were founded at the beginning of the last 
century, somewhat on the same principle as the Freemasons, and had 
a good deal of the password system and mystery which belonged to 
that order, and they had gradually developed into their present 
organised shape. ‘There was a movement recently going on among 
several smaller unities of Odd Fellows in the south of England, to 
unite their ‘‘ unities,’” which would no doubt be beneficial; but the 
difficulty in amalgamation was to settle as to the mutual liabilities, 
where the rules had been different. The same difficulty attended 
the admirable system of clearances, which was giving way to a 
system by which each lodge constituted itself an accountant for the 
others whose members might be residing in the district. [{Mr. 
Netson: It is Foresters you are referring to, because that system 
of clearances is carried on to a very limited extent in the Odd 
Fellows.| It was the Foresters to whom he was referring. He 
understood that the juveniles were not included in the statistics 
given of the membership of the orders. [Mr. Neison: They are 
not regarded as being members.|] The branch for juvenile funds 
was not a satisfactory one, having been started more for the sake of 
increasing the popularity of the society and drawing the youth in 
at a proper age. For the most part he thought that it was apt to 
foster a love for fine clothes and galas, which would, he hoped, die 
out in proportion as the importance of the work and the true theory 
of the admirable agencies that carried it on were recognised. One 
other important point noticed by Mr. Neison was the number of 
miserably small affiliated orders that were sometimes started from 
motives of private pique. One cause of these he would notice espe- 
cially, which was, their being started for the benefit of the pub- 
licans. Another notion, at the opposite end of the scale, was to be 
observed in the case of the temperance orders, especially ‘‘ The 
Sons of Temperance,” a new order introduced from America, who 
formed lodges far too rapidly and with far too few members. 
They avowed that they did so as a missionary act, to spread the 
principles of temperance, but unfortunately often with too small a 
basis for success. Among the Foresters it was occasionally the case 
that after a feast had been held in a district a court was founded, 
because the people in the neighbourhood had observed the banners 
and decorations, which were very pretty, but such lodges soon 
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broke up. He also spoke in terms of reprobation of the affiliated 
orders for women. These were common in Bristol, and were for 
the most part utterly rotten. Women’s societies very seldom suc- 
ceeded—only, indeed, where they were earning wages, as in the 
straw plait districts. In such cases he believed that large local 
clubs formed a better basis for female societies than affiliated orders. 
How could the system of districts, annual moveable committees, and 
arbitrations be carried on by women? Above all, he reprobated 
the meeting of women’s clubs in public houses, where he had found 
young girls sometimes were expected to pay monthly visits in order 
to pay their subscriptions. 


Mr. Ratro P. Harpy said he had never seen the statistics 
relating to these societies in so convenient a form, or the facts so 
well grouped together. There was one important point, however, 
on which he hoped Mr. Neison would afford some information on a 
future occasion, namely, the statistics of sickness in friendly societies. 
That was a point upon which Mr. Neison had said nothing. The 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows had, on three separate occasions, 
investigated its sickness experience. The question was, however, 
he had found, one of great difficulty. He had had occasion lately 
to investigate the cases of sickness in several societies, and he 
found that they varied in a most peculiar way. There was no 
standard by which they could be judged at all, and he came to the 
conclusion that the personal supervision of the committee had a 
great deal to do with the sickness that resulted. In a large society 
he had to do with the rate of sickness was enormous. He suggested 
to the committee that they might have been mismanaging it, and in 
a way they admitted it. In another society, if the periods of years 
were examined, it would be found that the members were sick 
when young men, then in middle life, and then at the end of life. 
These were a body of men that were admitted without any medical 
examination at all, some of them being actually in a state of con- 
sumption. Before friendly societies could be worked with real 
satisfaction to the provident members, the working classes must 
have their moral feelings a little better cultivated. They must learn 
that it is a crime to plunder the common fund, and the managers 
must remember that in this matter they were simply trustees. He 
hoped that the observations he had made would induce Mr. Neison 
to consider the sickness question. 


Mr. Nztson thanked the meeting for the very favourable way 
in which his paper had been received. As to the question of the 
number of officials raised by Mr. Lumley, he might mention that 
each one of the subordinate branches had about a dozen officials, 
and in some branches they amounted to sixteen or seventeen. 
This was one great source of the popularity of these institutions. 
In the Odd Fellows and Foresters there was a good deal of honour- 
able strife on the part of the members to become officials, not one 
of whom were paid except the secretary, who received from 31. to 10. 
a-year, a sum altogether out of proportion to the amount of labour 
the post involved. With regard to the observation of Dr. Balfour 
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as tu the increase of mortality, no doubt by reducing the age of 
members at initiation the average age of the members would be 
lessened; but practically he was afraid that although the age of 
initiation in the Odd Fellows had been reduced from 18 to 16, very 
few members had joined at the lower age. He had refrained from 
giving the fuller statistics suggested in the course of the discussion, 
because his paper would have extended to too great a length. With 
regard to the statistics of dockyards, he mentioned that the statis- 
tics for the customs had recently been published by Dr. Dickson 
in a pamphlet form with good result. As to the courts out of 
districts, it was true that some of the courts in the Foresters were 
not in districts, but the number of these courts was not very large, 
being under 400 out of the 4,300 courts in the whole order. 
Referring to the profit from secessions, he thought it would be 
found that this was not so large as might be supposed, for this 
reason, that on analysis he found that there was very little difference 
between the average age at secession and the average age at initia- 
tion. In fact there was not more than three years’ difference 
between the two, and there would be found very few members of 
the order seceding after the age of 45. In answer. to the question 
as to what was meant by the publishing and selling of goods relating 
to the order, it was just this, all the branches in the order were 
bound to obtain their stationery, books of account, and any little 
medals or ribbons the members might indulge in, from the central 
executive, who supplied them at the small cost of 10 per cent. on 
the net outlay, and practically the price obtained for these goods 
more than covered the expenses of central management. He should 
have been glad to enter into the subject of the different data referred 
to by Mr. Hardy; but the subject was such a large one that it 
would require a paper of itself. There was every necessity that 
matters of excessive sickness should be looked into. In one society 
with which he was acquainted, he found it was simply impossible to 
account for the extraordinary rate of sickness in the society, which 
was composed of agricultural labourers, not subject as a rule to 
excessive sickness. So faras could be ascertained, not only nine out 
of every ten were sick, but sick on an average of thirty weeks out of 
fifty-two. On inquiry he found that these were agricultural labourers, 
getting a wage of 108. a-week, and were insured for a benefit varying 
from 8s. to 8s. 6d. After being sick for a short time they were 
entitled to half of the benefit, which would be 4s., then they obtained 
2s. 6d. from the parish, together with some loaves of bread, which 
would amount to about 7s. a-week, for doing nothing; and as they 
only get about gs. to 10s. by labouring, they thought the better way 
was to stop at home and sham illness. In conclusion he again 
thanked the meeting for the manner in which his paper had been 
received. 
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A papzr read by me at the British Association in Exeter appears 
in the Society’s Journal for September, 1869, vol. xxxii. I therein 
examined the progress of the colony frcm its foundation in 1840, 
until December, 1867; and I now propose to review the period 
of ten years ending 1875, with some occasional later particulars, for 
which returns are available. 


I.—Introduction. Peculiar Advantages of the Colony. 


The decade in question is marked by rapid progress in all 
directions—and the results are well worth the study of political 
economists, deserving the attentive consideration of capitalists, 
merchants, and indeed, of all classes; for which unusual facilities 
exist, in the careful and elaborate statistics published annually by 
the colonial Government. There must indeed at all times be 
peculiar interest and sympathy felt in the welfare of New Zealand, 
inasmuch as it is the most essentially British of all our colonies. 
Setting aside our tropical possessions—with which no comparison 
can be instituted—New Zealand has been free from the convict 
element which affected the settlement of Australia; without 
difference of race, of language, and of law, as in Canada and the 
Cape of Good Hope; free also from the taint of slavery which 
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existed at the Cape, and to which may be traced the difficulties 
that even now beset our relations with those offshoots from that 
colony—the Dutch republics in South Africa. 

The settlers in New Zealand comprise all classes in the United 
Kingdom—English, Irish, and Scotch—from the sons and con- 
nexions of the peerage and landed gentry, to the agricultural 
labourer; and from the sons of merchants and manufacturers, to 
artisans of every kind and degree. It would be difficult therefore 
to conceive a population more exactly the counterpart of that in the 
mother country. 

Situated between the thirty-fourth and forty-seventh degrees of 
south latitude, the climate of New Zealand is throughout temperate, 
and embraces as great a variety as can be found between the north 
of England and the south of France; it is free from droughts such 
as occur in Australia and at the Cape, and from frost which retards 
Canada during four months in each year; while the configuration 
of the land is singularly adapted for colonisation. Roughly speaking 
it may be described as a strip of land nearly 1,000 miles long, by 
200 miles broad—with a coast line of about 3,000 miles, indented . 
by harbours and creeks—comprising 100,000 square miles, or about 
20,000 square miles less than the United Kingdom—abundantly 
_ watered by rivers—and intersected by roads, with a system of trunk 
railways approaching completion; so that a vast and rapidly 
increasing area of most productive soil has been opened up for 
settlement and rendered accessible on all sides. 

In addition to the gold mines which have been worked during 
the last twenty years, the geological explorations have disclosed 
coal fields, iron, and other valuable minerals, on which there will 
hereafter no doubt be built up an industry, ultimately perhaps to 
rival our own, even though our productiveness may not yet have 
reached its highest development. At all events, the advantages just 
mentioned must secure for New Zealand a destiny such as cannot be 
surpassed by any of the sister colonies, and this notwithstanding 
her greater distance from Europe, and comparative isolation. But 
I have to do with what has been accomplished in New Zealand 
rather than with her future. It is, however, necessary that I 
should briefly recapitulate the position of the colony at the com- 
mencement of the decade. 


I1.— Retrospect. 


The Home Government at the outset established a monopoly 
in land, constituting themselves, through their representatives, the 
sole purchasers from the natives. Moreover, the exclusive control 
of native affairs was jealously reserved, even when in 1852 a repre- 
sentative constitution was conceded to the colonists. The Imperial 
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Government was actuated no doubt by the purest motives of 
philanthropy in their policy towards the aborigines, but the result 
was nevertheless unfortunate. In 1860 the last series of Maori 
wars commenced; it originated in a dispute as to a Government 
purchase of land. MHostilities became chronic, and lasted with 
intervals until 1870, when they gradually and finally died out. Nor 
is it likely that there will be any further serious disturbances. But 
in the meanwhile the war had proved so troublesome, as well as 
resultless and costly to the Imperial Government, that strong efforts 
were made to be rid of native affairs at all hazards; on the other 
hand the strain on the colonists was all but ruinous, and they 
naturally objected to be saddled with native affairs, considering the 
tangle in which these had become involved. 

At length, after prolonged correspondence, and under irresistible 
pressure from home, the colonists in 1863 reluctantly undertook the 
management of the Maoris, and have conducted their affairs ever 
since. They did so ‘in consideration of the thoroughly efficient aid 
‘“‘ which Her Majesty’s Government was then affording for the sup- 
‘* pression of the native rebellion, and relying on the cordial co-opera- 
“¢ tion of the Imperial Government for the future.” The “aid” then 
afforded consisted in 10,000 soldiers and a naval brigade; and the 
“‘ future co-operation” resulted in the gradual withdrawal of the 
troops from the colony, the last regiment being removed in 1869, 
and this at a most critical time, when the affairs of the colony, 
financially as well as politically, were of the gloomiest nature. 

The colonists were thus left to fight it out and settle scores with 
the natives as best they could, a task which they accomplished with 
unlooked for success. The course adopted was to raise a force of 
some 2,000 to 3,000 men, specially trained and disciplined for the 
peculiar warfare, and these, with the aid of friendly native levies, 
brought the war to a successful termination, reducing it, in fact, 
from 1870 into a hunt after two rebel chiefs. But to accomplish 
this, expenditure had to be incurred, to cover which it was deemed 
necessary to raise a loan of 1,500,000/. The credit of the colony, 
for obvious reasons, being at a low ebb, application was made that 
the loan should be guaranteed by the Home Government. Under 
the circumstances this was assuredly a reasonable request, and 
might have been granted with no cost, or even substantial risk, to 
the imperial treasury; while the difference between borrowing at 
3 per cent. and 6 per cent. would have saved the colonial treasury 
45,0001. per annum. ‘The request was at first absolutely refused ; 
then came an offer to guarantee half a million, and finally, after a 
deplorable amount of haggling, the difference was split, and the 
Imperial Government guaranteed a loan for one million, instead of 
a million and a half, as originally requested. 
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But the consequences to the colonists of the attempt to conduct 
native affairs from Downing Street, did not end with the war. 
They had already contributed their proportion to costly and mis- 
managed wars, at first conducted by officers of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and borne the whole cost of concluding those wars when left 
to themselves. But they had now in addition to deal with the 
legacy of a long course of misgovernment, in the serious expense 
deemed necessary for a re-adjustment of the native policy. 


III.—Natwe Policy. 


Conceiving that it would be wiser, rather than continue fighting 
the Maoris, to find employment for the more friendly tribes, the 
policy was adopted of setting some to make roads and telegraphs 
through the north island, employing others as armed constabulary, 
also to assist in road making; and occasionally purchasing land from 
| prudential motives. In short, peace was at first secured by a 
judicious system of conciliation, and it is now so firmly established, 
that in parts, where little more than ten years ago a powerful military 
force could penetrate only with the utmost difficulty and danger, 
mail coaches now run regularly across the north island in various 
directions, with as much safety as the amateur teams which in 
summer ply between Piccadilly and Windsor, or Tunbridge Wells. 
The necessary outlay has, moreover, been mitigated by the work 
done, the roads have added greatly to the value of the land which 
they opened up, and the land purchased from time to time remains 
as an asset in hand annually increasing in value. 

It will be seen from Table I in Appendix, that from 1853 to 
30th June, 1876, inclusive, the amount expended for native and 
defence purposes has amounted to 6,600,000l., viz. :— 





£ 
OPECOEL POV CMUG es can docecsncse tase a sensbneriyngisssde- 2501 7,590 
FMEA LGAYIS Wyn cuetspereicnestuaceceneysdtesusporteot fee e+t 4,615,032 
4 Wo YR anna ar Une rn, 6,632,622 





To this might be added cumulative interest at 5 per cent. on the 
amount expended out of loan, which interest has been defrayed out 
of revenue, to the amount of 2,197,505/. 


IV.—Colonial Debt, its Outlay and Comparative Pressure. 


Table II contains a full statement of the public debt, including 
loans raised by the provinces, together with the annual charge for 
interest and sinking fund to 30th June, 1876, to which is added a 
loan for 1,250,000/., raised in London in July last. The particulars 
are as follow :— 
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£ 
Total debt for which debentures and treasury 8 6 
bills"have been issued Alien. steerer ree 1037345791 
Floating debt or liabilities, 30th June, 1876 _........ 808,433 








As per financial statement 30th June, 1876 .... 19,543,194 


The floating debt of 800,000/. is covered by the like amount, 
being the balance of loan guaranteed by the British Government, 
which remains at the disposal of the colonial treasurer, not having 
been yet issued to the public. 

The annual charge for interest and sinking fund on debentures 
and treasury bills issued, amounts to 1,015,779/., irrespective of 
floating debt, which at 5 per cent. would increase the annual charge 
to 1,056,2011. 

The population on 31st December, 1875, was 375,856, to which 
must be added for six months ending 30th June, 1876, on the 
average of three preceding years, say 16,000, making a total 
population of 391,856. This is inclusive of 4,800 Chinese, but 
exclusive of 45,470 Maoris, according to census, lst March, 1874. 
The latter contribute largely to the revenue through the customs, 
and many of them are wealthy. It will be quite safe, therefore, to 
estimate the whole as equal to a European population of 400,000, 
and the following calculations are worked out on that basis. 

These data give a total debt of 48/. 17s. 2d. per head, and an 
annual charge of 2/. 12s. gd. per head. It is to be observed, 
however, that the sum accrued on the sinking fund to 30th June, 
1876, amounted to 1,206,331/., which in reality reduced the public 
debt to the sum of 18,336,863/., or 45/. 16s. 10d. per head of 
population. 

The sinking fund, with interest thereon as it accrues, is invested 
in the hands of trustees, specially for the redemption of the various 
loans to which it appertains. 

The year 1869, as I have said, was a time of the deepest gloom 
in the colony. The Imperial Government had withdrawn from all 
participation in the war, and there were those who feared that the 
colonists in the middle or south island might be tempted to follow 
their example, as the war existed only in the north island. The 
catastrophe which must have ensued, in such an event, was averted, 
in the first place by the better success which began to attend the 
war, and finally by the financial policy which was brought forward 
in 1870. It was thereby proposed to raise loans to’ the amount of 
ten millions, to be expended in developing the resources of the 
colony by means of immigration, railways, roads, and other public 
works. This policy was adopted with general enthusiasm, 
and as I shall have occasion to show, it has so tar been attended 
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with extraordinary success. It has been the means of completely 
pacifying the natives. It has indissolubly knit together the north 
and south islands, and has laid broad and deep the foundations of 
solid prosperity hereafter. 

A wide distinction is therefore to be drawn between the loans 
raised prior to 1870 and subsequently. It appears from the financial 
statement of June, 1870, that the debt then stood thus :— 


£ 
General Government of the colony ..........sesseseseees 45347,866 
PPEU DEP RELRN SRG Pc) CT SIN er tee an er oe a 3,208,350 
7,556,216 


and on reference to Table I it will be observed that out of 
4,300,000/. no less than 3,300,000/. was expended for native and 
defence purposes, or in other words unproductively on war. But 
subsequently to 1870 the loans have been principally expended on 
immigration, public works, and the purchase of land. 

The amounts under the chief heads of expenditure have been 
as follows to 30th June, 1876 :— 


£ 

RAINY oes ieee lat eh esen ere 6,198,272 
SMT ORS BOI LOS C8 sets oe Eta dl sa ese nucasteoranb sabes 700,434 
ss, ater Taces To develop MANES. ¢ 19... cap<soaracesshsinreee 280,920 
», public buildings and other improvements ........ 299,250 
Wagan 227 LE OW had Ritete Bel tome ore cmt. pea aR lata 228,284 
EF GLATEC! UP CI ESES <a sracate-ctirvicers terete Unete a devososvscvedes 445,404 
Fa aaa LOM COON IG, Ahad AE. a ate od 1,113,490 

fo) NE ile i i tas et 9,266,054 


I shall presently comment in detail on some of the foregoing items. 

There can be no doubt that this expenditure, however desirable 
and beneficial it may ultimately prove, has nevertheless been 
pushed forward too quickly. The original intention in 1870 
was to raise 10 millions sterling, to be expended in the course 
of ten years; and a general system of trunk railways and roads 
was then laid down. But these plans have not been adhered to, 
swing, I believe, chiefly if not altogether to the pressure of the 
provincial Governments; the railways were in consequence com- 
menced fractionally and not upon a general system. ‘The colony 
has thus been committed to an amount of railway expenditure at 
once, which it would have been more judicious to spread over a 
period at least twice as long; so that instead of a number of lines 
all under construction at the same time, according to the demands 
of the various provinces, they might have been finished successively, 
and each as completed have yielded a return. According to the 
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latest returns, there are at present no less than twelve lines in 
course of construction throughout the colony, besides eight more 
under survey. ) 

The provincial Governments and legislatures were the means 
by which New Zealand was colonised simultaneously at various 
points, instead of spreading from one centre; and were doubtless 
beneficial in the early days of the colony in developing local works 
and attracting immigrants, and this at a time when there was little 
communication’ between the provinces; but for many years their 
influence has been mischievous, owing to constant conflict with 
the central Government, especially on points of finance; each pro- 
vince spending in excess of income and scrambling for its share of 
public loans, as well as contending for local interests in the 
narrowest spirit, and by means of caballing, or “log rolling,” 
putting a pressure on the general Government, which the latter could 
not always resist. The consequence has been the same with all 
public works as with railways, that too much expenditure has been 
undertaken at a time, and the necessity of continual borrowing 
has arisen, to some extent affecting the credit of the colony. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, to know that this unfortunate state of 
affairs has been terminated by the abolition of the provincial legis- 
latures, so that the finances, public lands, and public works, together 
with the entire administration of the colony, will be carried on by 
one central Government; while purely local affairs will be managed 
by municipal and county authorities. 

Whatever may have been the cause, the fact, however, remains 
that the debt of New Zealand stood thus, excluding floating debt 
in either case :— 









































Debt. | Per Head. .}| Annual Charge. Per Head. 
£ On Sera £ res. Me 
30th June, 1870........ 7,500,000 29 002 A 474,000 1917 5 
is ar Pier Gta: 18,700,000 | 46 15 = | 1,015,000 Drag 
Increase ........ — 59 per ent. — 34 per cnt. 


But the pressure of the public debt on a community is not to be 
estimated by the simple process of counting heads. Regard must 
also be had to the wealth and resources of the population. It 
would be easy to give examples in support of this proposition; but 
it will be sufficient for my purpose to cite the experience of the 
United Kingdom, by contrasting the debt after the close of the great: 
war, or say the year 1817 with 1876 :— 
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Debt. Per Head. Annual Charge. Per Head. 
£ = © pe Nd £ ane. OS 
SD ad ella hates alee 840,850,000 | 42 8 9 3, 2,000,000 i Fad Bi 
ae 977,000,000, 23.9. 6 27,400,000 - 16 6 


No one can doubt that with our increased wealth and resources 
we could now bear a debt of 42/. 8s. gd. per head with a charge of 
11, 128. 4d. per head, much more easily than our predecessors did in 
1817; nor would it hinder our progress any more than it did theirs. 
The enormous growth of our national debt was, moreover, 
occasioned entirely by war expenditure, whereas, as has been shown 
above, a large proportion of the debt of New Zealand exists in the 
form of reproductive works; besides which, there are other dis- 
crepancies between the national and colonial debts. Consideration 
is also due to the fact that our national debt was borrowed at home, 
whereas the New Zealand loans have been raised in the United 
Kingdom. 

It would be satisfactory, were it possible, accurately to contrast 
the aggregate income of New Zealand and the United Kingdom, 
as well as the public debt and annual charge per head of the 
population in each country. Sir Julius Vogel in 1873 formed an 
estimate of the gross income of the colonists in comparison with 
Mr. Dudley Baxter’s estimate for the United Kingdom in 1870. 
Omitting the debt incurred for railways and other reproductive 
works in the colony, also of provincial debts specially secured on 
the Crown lands, so as to arrive at a fair comparison, the results 
were worked out as follows, viz.:— 


Per cut. 
New Zealand, percentage of debt charge on aggregate income........ 2 
United Kingdom Peres NT, SAT aad 8) 2°83 


But both these results are confessedly ‘‘ founded on estimates and 
“* calculations based on the best available data, and are only stated 
*‘as probable approximations.” Nevertheless we are not without 
the means of instituting trustworthy comparisons as to the well 
being of the New Zealanders. 

So far, indeed, as the working classes are concerned, an examina- 
tion of Table III as to wages and the cost of living, will show that 
they are much better off than at home, as the wages are higher 
in the colony, while the cost of provisions is less. 

Again, it may be safely inferred that the aggregate income of 
the colonists is more per head than in the United Kingdom, from 
the fact that the proportion of bread. winners to the total popula- 
tion is greater—the proportion of males is 57 per cent. as against 
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49 per cent. at home; the proportion of men in the prime of life is 
much greater in the colony, and there are no paupers. 

The produce exported from the colony will form another test, 
as the exports in one form or another, whether as wages, profits, or 
rent, constitute a definite proportion of the income of the entire 
population, and the exports moreover furnish the means by which 
necessaries and supplies of all sorts are procured from other 
countries. The following table shows the average exports of 
produce for eight years, ending 1874, from the undermentioned 
colonies :— 




















New Zealand. Victoria. New South Wales.* 
(eee £ £ 
Cold atric: ik eer tees 2,216,826 5,117,790 294,637 
Bs is Be elle DNS DR RL IRE 1,981,320 4,115,823 3,099,728 
Agricultural produce............ 175;232 106,427 228,116 
Other produce. \..0c-jsesestoeeror- 412,948 1,341,568 1,929,137 
4,786,426 | 10,681,608 5,861,618 
£ 3d. + Bed. £ os. d. 
Per head, exclusive of Maoris 1 Sy8 2 ur 
Per head, Maoris and} LAO ace TO16 +4 
Chinese, estimated ss 17 II 5 
erp. Pawel A hon ee 





* These are the exports seaward from New South Wales, irrespective of a con- 
siderable annual value of produce sent overland to Victoria and South Australia. 





During the same period the exports from Canada (Quebec and 
Ontario) have averaged 11,764,130/., or 4/. per head, and the 
average exports of British produce from the United Kingdom was 
215,528,2811., or 61. 178. 5d. per head. 

In contrasting the indebtedness of New Zealand with that of 
the United Kingdom, we must add to the national debt the cost of 
railways, and capitalise the poor law rates, which do not exist in the 
colony, thus :— 


United Kingdom. 
£ 
. National debt as it stood, 1875-76 oo... ceeeseteeeeteeeees 777,000,000 
Expended on the poor, average for ten years 
ending Lady-day, 1875, 9,216,053/., capitalised af 230,000,000 
A Ped CONG. resesseereeseserersesteceseersessaeeedseeesasessecseeees 
Railways, 16,664 miles open, December, 1875............. 630,000,000 


1,63 7,000,000 





or 4g/. 128. 1d. per head for United Kingdom as against 48. 17s. 2d. 
per nead for New Zealand. 
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Or the question may be stated in another form. Against the 
colonial debt of 19,544,000/., we have to place on the credit side the 
value of the following assets in hand, assuming the railways, roads, 
and public works, to be worth their cost, viz. :— 


New Zealand. 
£ 
Sinking fund, invested specially by trustees ......... eee 1,200,000 
PsallWways, EXpPeNnded ANETOON ........1.-<rsencegrespescuaradesoestnacsses 6,200,000 


Roads, bridges, water courses, and other public works —_1,500,000 


Crown lands, 34 millions of acres, producing in the 
last five years an average income of 820,000/. per 
annum, valued at 7s. 6d. per acre (further par- 
ARVADA Do, LOG) Wee PA iwctovesccacred leap ttviy dee theaek “ 


12,750,000 








21,650,000 





So that in point of fact the public debt of the colony is amply 
covered by sound public assets, independently altogether of the 
ordinary taxable resources of the community, which for its 
numbers is one of the wealthiest and most thriving in the world. 


I shall now proceed to examine the progress of New Zealand in 
population, revenue, expenditure, and the main branches of industry, 
in order to form a conclusion as to whether the increase of the debt 
since 1870 is likely to retard the prospects of the colony, admitting 
freely that the expenditure has for the time been excessive. 

In stating the increase which has taken place under the different 
heads during the ten years ending 1875, I have, except where other- 
wise mentioned, taken the average of the first two years of the 
decade and compared them with the average of the last two years, 
so as to avoid error from exceptional years. I have also contrasted 
the first five years with the last five years of the decade. 


V .—Revenue. 


The receipts come under two heads, ordinary and territorial ; 
the former consisting of customs duties-in the proportion of 
three-fifths of the whole; and a statement of the latest year’s 
revenue will be found in Table IV, showing the other receipts in 
detail. The territorial revenue is derived almost wholly from sales 
of crown lands, leases, &c. The following are the returns for the 
ten years :— 


H 2 
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[000’s omitted.] 
Ordinary. | Territorial. Total. 
£ £ £ 
OOO Re oul aaees nei: 1,086, 776, 1,862, 
AGEL Ole eae 1,226, 562, 1,788, 
PGR es oes See sar 1,196, 425, 1621; 
OC ea et 1,026, 382, 1,408, 
Pe OTP oes 960, 328, 1,288, 
UO boo terrane bier op 921, 378, 1,299, 
MF Dever Besccitesscs 1,006, 619, 1,626. 
BLS etre osieteces 1,487, 1,266, B63, 
AE aU pce 158735 1,151, 3,024, 
ieee eee CF as 689, 2,736, 
Percentage increase— 
1871-75 on 1866-70.... 34 66 44 
"74-75 ,, 766-67... 70 38 60 








The ordinary revenue amounts to 5/. 2s. 4d. per head of popu- 
lation. 

The territorial revenue fluctuates from year to year, depending 
on the price of wool and grain, and other circumstances, and 
includes only the crown lands sold and leased by the Government, 
but does not indicate the progress of settlement on land purchased 
by individuals from the natives, who own the bulk of the north 
island, and from whom a large extent of land is purchased and 
leased annually. 


ViI—LHependiture. 


I have been unable to analyse the expenditure, not having 
before me the means of doing so properly. The public accounts 
are extremely complicated, as between the colonial and provincial 
Governments, as well as the special funds, trust funds, and land 
fund—including transfers, advances, and repayments—so_ that 
without fuller details than I possess, it is impossible to distinguish, 
with any approach to accuracy, which items ought to be charged 
to capital or which toincome. But as my object is more especially 
to show the progress of the colony during the last ten years, it will, 
at all events in part, be attained by exhibiting the charges on the 
consolidated fund for each year, distinguishing ordinary charges, or 
those which represent the expense of carrying on the Government, 
from payments for interest, sinking fund, expenses of loans, &c. :— 
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Charges on Consolidated Fund. 
[000s omitted.] 





General Charges. fino Lee Total. 
£ £ £ 

Sl ee ee 620, 158, 9478, 

“Cpe eae 730, 334, 1,064, 

“he! gabe neem neat 463, 258, 74%; 

TO Beals. Meredhesatets Ofer 525, 152579 

Deal Rete ae aa el 883, 644, eye 

ELEM SIL 3 Reelin 586, 294, 880, 

fy Rhea 649, 509, 1.053, 

ETB snus ed fetes. 691, 576, 49) 1,267, 

Bolles ove 3s Stee ece so is 807, 840, 1,647, 

DED. sssagiveetaeen Hayne 1,049, 826, £75; 

Percentage increase— 

1871-75 on 1866-70... 10 58 28 
"74-75 ,, 766-67... 38 238 gl 





VIL.—Railways and Roads. 


As already stated, the amount expended on these has been 
6,198,000/., with the following results, viz. :— 


EST S Soretcant eats 145 miles open; 434 miles being made. 
ME dah cher cpe elle 209 > 621 " 
y (ips Boreta nes 542 is 4.64 Fe 


The latest estimate of earnings on the portions of lines now 
being worked is 445,000/. for the year (including the Canterbury 
and Otago lines), and it is calculated that this will yield about 
3 per cent. on their cost. But as the system becomes completed, 
there is every reason to believe that the earnings will cover the 
interest of capital expended. This expectation is justified by the fact 
that the railways (with one exception) are made on the three feet 
six inches gauge, and the cost will not therefore exceed 6,000/. 
per mile. 

The value of the railways cannot, however, be estimated solely 
by the returns yielded on the traffic, as it is obvious that railways 
open up the country through which they pass, even more effectually 
than roads, and increase the value of property, public and private, 
many times beyond the cost of construction; and it should be borne 
in mind that the crown lands share in this enhanced value to the 
full extent. 


Roads. 


The general Government from June, 1869, to June, 1876, 
expended on roads as follows, viz. :— 


so 
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| £ 
In the north island ............ 1,832 miles, cost 491,636 
», middle Ran eeete Tes 240 7 198,880 
: 2,102 43 690,516 





In 1875 there were altogether 314 road districts throughout the 
colony, but the returns are incomplete; out of them 265 had an 
estimated area of 23,800,000 acres, and 290 districts had a total 


income of 268,076/., viz. :— 
P 


ow 
Hront Governwient voc. cct bccn es neers ee 168,552 
gp ET ADES > SVE rs cocksatin vnccees cde er ee eenass 61,426 
55) PHOCHOD SOURCES O28 cwias.scicssnacnomnepencde ods 38,098 


268,076 
Expenditure in 1875 Was ....scssscsoeserecsssees 318,620 


i 
the difference being accounted for by balances brought and carried 
forward. 


VIlIl.—Telegraphs. 


The sum of 228,300/. has been expended on telegraphs. from 
1865 to 30th June, 1876; the length opened is 3,156 miles, the 
number of messages in 1875 was close upon one million, and the 
receipts have been as follows :— 


£& 
LEGO 5 Wii. cnssesnacces Deroy ct octcnns sMicnabehonn Rec ee 9,115 
A fe ree per toe tra tite A Aegis nd alae 14,295 
slits Mekrreti toe Beri Be SA tect Lat ce mA ancien 26,225 
26D Qa LE fetid ae Reta ann eet 32,649 
Ot, Riche ch aby de. piensa elk Cas 2.75425 
UT sy rwsaabenogensubenreis s+sqedekoooin ge idhieethy.«sicabeipanes) 375203 
iM f RROPRR PREM SR S REIS AO Cnn ET Si rhe i fork 44,669 
3 
Oy. sduenarses vials eee Se ag ete dae oe de Ee Ded cognate: 55,595 
TES Mescratvcpntedited eeetGe tcc Meme eee ee 63,323 
IT SERA Ree 74,420 


IX.—Inve Stock. 


The numbers have been correctly ascertained only in the years 
when the census was taken, viz. :— 




















Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
CEN Be ee See 65,915 312,835 8,418,579 115,104 
iy Dene mercer ss. 81,028 436,592 9,700,629 151,460 
iA poeta meen, Cece 99,261 494,113 11,674,863 . 123,741 
Percentage increase— a 
1874 on 1871 ........ a 18 18 (decrease) 
dE eae iF ad ore 51 58 8 (increase) 
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X.—Wool. 


Above three-fifths value of the total exports from the colony 
consist in wool, and the rate of increase in sheep above stated does 
not correspond with the percentage increase in the weight or value 
of wool exported during ten years, viz. :— 

[000’s omitted.] 








Pounds. Value. 

lbs. £ 
ESGG caseesenslcstceleoal aire 22,811, 1,354, 
At SS, CRORE IMEX ae 27,163, 1,581, 
isa aR red en bl tah 28,875, 1,517, 
100. & keietes os 27,766, 1,371, 
ag | ae teehee Ata 9 aay OND 37,040, 1,704, 
We Ld hte Na ire On. tae Secs a 3457048, 1,606, 
Cy Maen Te ae 41,887, 2.538, 
PEELS, © og Sn Me ee ie Al R385 2,702, 
"WA tetas... hte. otestt ake. 46,849, 2,835, 
ED ROE tt Senc kc OF 54,402, 3,398, 

Percentage increase— 
1871-75 on 1866-70... 55 73 
"44-75 ,, 766-67... 103 112 








The reason of the increase in weight and value being greater 
than the increase in the number of sheep, is due to three causes :— 
lst, to improvement of the flocks by the ordinary process of 
culling ; 2nd, to crossing the breed; and, 3rd, to improved pasture, 
by fencing and laying down English perennial grasses. 


X1.—Land under Cultivation. 


I subjoin the returns for eight years ending 1876 of the acreage 
under grain of all kinds, also under green and other crops and 
sown grasses, together with land broken up and prepared for culti- 


vation, but not under crop :— 
[000’s omitted.] 





























To February in Acres Under Green and Hay and Total 
each Year. Broken up. | Grain Crop. | Other Crops. | Sown Grasses. x 
TUES ete eee 96, 165, 20, 528, 809, 
ot Qvenrereeersnnesttes: ae Sh 214, 37; 676, 1,624, 
yA ie aN eae 116, 223, 26; 810, 1,174, 
FI} SON gi Renee eo 96, 261, 45) 854, 1,256, 
ES73 i eehvn. 120, 244, 58, 1,028, 1,450, 
Wd de indus eee hs os 148, 264, 58, 1,225, 1,695, 
eee eye Pes; 279, 74, 1,476, 1,984, 
Edits, cele aeeoee 146, 287, 124, 1,869, 2,426, 
974, 1,937, Sanyo 8,466, | 11,818, 











Increase per cent.— : 
1873-76 on 1869-72 40 24 147 95 - 78 
"75-76 ,, 69-70 56 50 247 177 14! 
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It is to be observed that land which has been cultivated, pre- 
paratory to its being laid down in sown grasses, is increased in 
value 8/. to 1ol. per acre. I am unable, however, to state how 
much in the above table has been so prepared, and how many acres 
have been merely superficially sown without prior cultivation ; but 
the increased area under the various stages of culture, together 
with fencing, buildings, &c., represent an addition to the value of 
the landed property of the colony of at least 1,500,000/. in the 
year 1875-6. 

In addition to growing cereals enough for home consumption, 
the decennial returns show a steady increase in the exports of 
grain and flour, which for the year 1874 reached a total of more 
than 300,000/.; this source of wealth is, however, as yet in its 
infancy. 


XIT.—Heports. 


The produce of New Zealand during ten years has been 
exported to the following value :— 


[000’s omitted.] 








Gold. Other Produce. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1866 FE SE RNY 2,845, 1,552, AO7, 

ERR LINER 2,700, io), 44795 

OS aca cise eres ane 2,504, 1,764, 4,268, 

LO eee rac agement 2363, 727, 4,090, 

TO Aaa eh nee 2st 5S, 2,387, 455455 

US7 Tce ree. ae 2,788, 2,384, bir72, 

BD) ON ee Nels 1.7315 3,376, 55107, 

WY BU edo ete ae 1,987, 3,491, 5,478, 

i Re al AB T5085 3,647, 1 se): 

ad Oe ee nek, 1,408, 4,068, Ba7 O8 

Percentage increase— 

1871-75 on 1866-70.... 25 (decrease) 84, ai 
74-75 ,, 66-67... A” Bole) 182 20 





Via 


XITI.—Jmports. 


I give the figures for the ten years, but fear no sound inference 
can be drawn from them as to the progress of the colony, the 
imports during the latter years having been obviously augmented 
by the shipment of railway plant and material, the produce of loans 
raised at home. I give the returns, distinguishing between con- 
sumable and non-consumable articles, as drawn up, and where 
given, by the colonial authorities :— 
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{000’s omitted.] 























Consumable. Non-Consumable. Total. 
£ £ £ 

Sacre hisencddrssvess — — 5,895, 
UN ae, See aoe ion 4,179, 1,166, Ry345, 
eee eee 3,720, 1,266, 4,986, 
‘he 2 See 3,901, 1.075, 4,976, 
BRD RRs ciscctsowes oo 3,480, 1,159, 4,639, 
oy) See 3,082, 996, 4,078, 
1 aS Ee OE 3,702, 1,441, 5,143, 
Nee 4,340, 2,126; 6,465, 
EE Se 5,178, 2,944, i Ae 
oe re — — 8,029, 





It will be seen that the imports considerably exceed the 
exports in value; the difference is, no doubt, in part due to the 
capital annually transferred by individuals from this country for 
investment in the colony. In order to arrive at an estimate of the 
sum total of these operations, I have obtained from the five prin- 
cipal banks connected with the colony returns of their drafts and 
credits, issued on New Zealand, during the last ten years, and have 
compiled therefrom the following resuits :—* 


£ & 

Ss Epmoene, lesan eieeamebannntetiam LET ee 
See ae NU Dele TZ cess seseseeeeeeceeteeensecsanen 
OL OMAR cc cpiscachectaeusesecttere 

Bes co aa eh 5 
ieee a 
vrata ett a) es atelee  eEE 
Baers feiss eccReeccontdessearoroseet 7 [SEES aaa oR IPP 


and I may further add that the total amount secured by mortgage 
in the colony under the Land Transfer Act for the :— 


£ 
Year ended 30th June, 1876, was ..........ccssscccssesceeees 1,755,000 
Less paid off during same time ..,..........0s.vsscssssegees 359,000 
ERATOR Tee Gaerne este nseseuneet 1,396,000 


a considerable portion of which would be British capital. 


XIV .—Savings Banks. 


Perhaps the best indication of the prosperity of the working 
classes will be found in the number of depositors and average 
amount of deposits; these have been :— 


_ * T have, unfortunately, been unable to obtain these particulars, although I 
had devised a means by which the information might have been furnished, without 
disclosure of trade secrets; but one of the banks declined, without which the 
others would have been useless. 
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Bal ; 
Depositors. 81st halal Average Deposits. / 

£ . £ 
ASGG AEs foes. tatp serenade nates 4,513 91,863 20 
AY fa Mth SR eo 65579 156,855 24 
9 ole (Roe UE nips a 8,121 243,615 30 
Bi isos RO aE 10,103 320,383 32 
278 Uae 05d a Loe 388,804 rp 
CUES reise, Scho asas ty ete ag 454,966 32 
UP ISS CUES: Caen ee 17,289 597,002 aC 
YB Ae ST eee Om 21,807 812,144 ay 
CN 2 Sc NS 27-28 943,753 35 
TEAR uy A ONE esa eI rm 30,310 897,326 30 
Average ............ 155234 490,671 a2 





In 1875 the proportion of depositors to population was 80 per 
1,000. 
XV.—Municipalities. 


The number of municipalities in 1875 was thirty-four, with an 
estimated population of 109,300. 

The aggregate rateable annual value was 1,068,o00l/., and the 
annual revenue from rates 141,200/., equal to 2s. 8d. in the pound. 


XVI.—Crown Lands. 


Since the foundation of the colony the particulars of land sold 
and remaining on hand are as follows :— 


Acres. 
Sold or otherwise disposed Of .........seesosessenerees 1 3,000,000 
Remainitig: On Wan 1 2tis. Ase ccsteesdeesaeeeaee oct east wne 34,000,000 


The sales in 1875 amounted to 318,681 acres, and produced 
448,697/., at the following prices, viz. :— 


ama noe pean 


Town Lote from. «....c0kee. coe 30 — to 18 — — per acre 
Suburban lots from. ................ s Apps © alk tyibees oe FON Ve Bas) . 
Country sulle | eee Boa, 2- - oS 


Hitherto the upset prices have varied from Ios. to 40s. per acre 
in the different provinces, with varying conditions. The preceding 
valuation at 7s. 6d. per acre all round is therefore moderate. 

The opening of roads and railways renders the crown lands year 
by year more valuable, and the policy has always been to fix such an 
upset price as will encourage purchases for the purposes of settle- 
ment, and not for speculation or land jobbing. 
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XVII.—Land Transfers. 


The transfer of lands and the registration of deeds is conducted 
on the system introduced by Sir Robert Torrens in South Australia, 
with some necessary modifications in detail. No difficulty is found 
in transferring land by means of simple and inexpensive forms, 
which can be filled up by anyone of ordinary intelligence, while 
mortgages and settlements are recorded with equal facility. As 
often as required, the court clears up past encumbrances and grants 
a new title. The last report of the Registrar-General of Land for 
the year ending June, 1876, gives particulars of transactions, of 
which the following is a summary :— 





Number. Value. 
Applicati f . : 
pplications for re- Sat * 
gistration ............ } Heb) 7425245 
Wransierss9sii..i94..52 4.504. 904,655 
Crown grants .........:0..4 2,268 — 
MORO RTOS Sos. crt os woes 2,819 1,755,115 
9 paid off tried oe 359,000 
10,850 oo 





These transactions having been carried out with a celerity, economy, 
and security which would show that the colonists are, at all events 
in this respect, infinitely better off than their soled ate country- 
men at home. 

The fees paid to Government for the above-mentioned 10,850 
transactions amounted to 12,500/., or an average of 1/. 3s. for each 
operation. In addition to which a charge is made of one halfpenny 
in the pound on the value of all land brought under the operation 
of the Act, in consideration of which the Government guarantees 
the titles. No claim has yet been made, and an assurance fund 
has been formed to meet any that may arise. 

Besides the above, the registration of deeds has produced 15,733/. 


in fees, but I have not ascertained the number of operations. 
f 


XV III.—Maoris. 


No reliable statistics have been obtained as to their numbers, 
nor as to whether they are increasing or decreasing—the returns 
of 1858 and 1867 were avowedly mere approximations—though by 
the aid of the native constabulary the return for 1874 may approach 
accuracy and afford a basis for comparison hereafter. I give the 
returns for what they are worth, viz. :— 
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Males. Females. Children under 14. Total. 
TSSR eke aes 31,674 24,308 DF 56,049 
iV ard bal yk Ib Mer LAS 15432 12,708 10,323 38,535 
Bene Wace Bet Bee ee ote 24,763 20,707 —_ 45,470 


In 1874 the numbers in the south island were 1,932, leaving 
43,538 for the north island. 

The disparity between the sexes originated in the habit which 
prevailed of female infanticide at a time when there were perpetual 
intertribal wars, but it has long since ceased. 

The land courts established in 1863-64 have worked admirably 
in preventing disputes, and it is no exaggeration to say that they 
command the confidence of the Maoris, if possible, more entirely 
than that of the colonists. The courts are assisted by native 
assessors, and the proceedings are never called in question. 

The tribal ownership of land is fast disappearing, and is in fact 
the only remains of communism among the natives. Hach family 
cultivates their own patch of land and disposes of the produce as 
they please, although the land itself vests in the tribe until split 
up and individualised by the land courts. 

This is done on application by the tribe. The title having been 
first proved and the land surveyed, crown grants are issued and 
registered devolving the title from the tribe to individuals, who are 
then enabled to sell or hold their allotments as they please. A great 
deal of the lands to the north of Auckland are held by the natives 
under crown grants, and the same practice is spreading to other parts 
of the island. The natives still possess about 20 millions of acres 
in the north island, and are turning their attention to agriculture 
as well as to rearing sheep and cattle. 

But the most encouraging circumstance connected with the 
Maoris is the desire to have their children educated and taught 
English. -In the year 1875 there were sixty-four schools for the 
purpose, and 1,600 pupils. On the whole, there are gratifying signs 
of advancement in civilisation; and the notion that they are a 
doomed race seems to be no longer entertained by those who are 
best acquainted with them, and most capable of judging; at all 
events, every means that justice and enlightened policy can suggest 
will be employed to preserve this interesting people from the fate 
which has heretofore befallen aboriginal races in contact with the 
Huropean. 


XIX.—Population, Birth Places, and Occupations. 


The following are the numbers for the ten years ending 
31st December, 1875, exclusive of Maoris :— 
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Percentage Percentage 
Males. of Total Females. of Total Total. 
Population. Population. 
SOG siccteeesscsesst 125,080 61°3 79,034 38°7 204,114 
31) hebltely Samm oP 131,929 86,739 218,668 
CS) ce eet aad ai 134,621 91,997 226,618 
6 pa eee 140,112 97,137 2375249 
BP veh casendiee 145,732 102,668 248,400 
BS TLE fp ieaciteses 156,431 110,555 266,986 
7 bf ae 162,404 117,156 279,560 
5 SORRY Rane 170,406 125,540 295,946 
ee aan 194,349 147,511 341,860 
BAO Mi oicectense 213,294 56°8 162,562 43°2 375,856 
Increase per cent.—- 
1871-75 on 1866-70 32 _— 45 — 38 
74-75 ,, 66-67 58 — 87 — 70 





For the foregoing calculations the population is estimated at 
400,000, 30th June, 1876, as explained above (p. 94). 


Birth Places. 


By the census of March, 1874, the proportions were as 
follows :— 





Per cnt. 

UN GW Zealand Oy seston ciasMtsr rises sccarealinessssonayoxmacies 40°94 
PA TISLYAILAN GCOLOTILOR ..5..dubetutsry rs teke ew sqnenceateot ns 4°54 
England and: Wales ©. 204 gitisesscssevsceseseatateavete. 25°38 
PACOLIATIO siaccrare rah sealer cn oeatatsu een Sea wokatonas og 12°83 
Legs) Ee eKe 0 cn caaealelty fl ot lesen A lal lima ete a 10°10 
Other British possessions ........ccssscsseeeeeeeeeeees 1°02 
Ge Feet Nea osc dates Nader sscheoarsan Sete Stele’ 1°61 
AF ORIGAMI e520 cad alice hl opihy ose xi dhncaver avo bebparh tat 0°94 
Other countries and VAYiOUS «00... seeseeeeesees 2°64 
100°00 





of 4,800 Chinese, 3,600 were settled in Otago and goo in Westland. 


Occupations. 


The census of March, 1874, gives elaborate details, from which 
I take the following summary of the proportions per cent. of 


the whole population as well as 48,927 persons then at the gold 
fields :— 
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Whole Population 
Population. at Gold Fields. 
Per ent. Per cnt. 
Government employés 1... ..i7 20h .:..4.-<. seeps soogenves 0°83 0°42 
Learned professions, literature, art, and science .... 1°34 0°83 
Domestic offices, wives, mothers, children, &c.. ........ 57°99 46°14 
Entertaining and personal offices for man ................ 4°16 3°50 
Commercial, and owners of houses .............::0:cceee 1°71 1°64 
Conveyance of men, animals, goods, and messages 2°76 1°63 
PAP CUNL CRIES Vio0 oct ada: Beypigteie MAO we otys rracetseantew eed 11°56 6°16 
UT COIR TICA LBs, 8 ck haan ctatnct oye easy een cone eee 3°49 1°97 
Working and dealing in textile fabrics, dress, and 9-40 : 
: : 5 ae 
Si aonous materials. ‘4... eae react ue te 
Working and dealing in food and drinks ................ 1°49 1°64 
Working and dealing in animal and ie Ot 1-05 ee 
BU RSURLICEE bo. csr. see traeeas See eee ececets eee ee . 
Working and dealing in minerals oo... eee 711 31°47 
Labourers (undefined) and others ...........eeeeeeee 3°24 1°80 
Persong.of property and ramk: 05. 8 cies te senso deans 0°12 0°03 
INDI PYOMUGhiVE ices ects vescastodiacas & MesPeeocsogsey bedenete 0°75 0°46 
100°00 100°00 





XX.—Immigration and Emigration. 


The following table shows the balance in favour of the colony 
during ten years; the numbers are of course included in the aA 
tion returns above given :— 














Immigration. Emigration. of ne Assisted. 
i Nee oe is ts 14,893 7,294, 47,599 
hy fe NE 11,126 6,267 4,859 
fits Pe SEPALS, 8,723 7,863 860 3 
169 pee 8,903 5,262 3,641 Poca 
ER NR 9,124 5,547 30577 ; 
RSH A Dek ier Aah ea 10,083 5,297 4,786 3 
tec by Sisal ke 10,925 5,752 4,973 _ 4,436 
AEC Re 135572 4,761 8,811 8,754 
AVE Nese arrestee 4 43,965 5,859 38,106 32,118 
PPD haloes deseevevsds 223s 6,467 25,270 20,370 








showing a total gain in ten years of 102,482, and of these 57,704 
were males and 44,778 females. 

There must at all times and from all coloniés, as well as from 
the United States, be an emigration more or less considerable 
according to circumstances; it must not, however, be concluded that 
it is the actual immigrant who leaves the colony soon after arrival, 
but rather that it is merely the natural ebb and flow of population 
in new countries. Jam informed that henceforth a larger propor- 
tion of free passages will be granted to people in this country who 
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are recommended by friends and relatives in the colony, and this 
will still further tend to secure the actual immigrants remaining in 
the colony. 

It has been asserted that the expenditure on immigration has 
afforded the means of obtaining free passages as far as New 
Zealand to some, whose real destination may have been one or other 
of the Australian colonies. The returns prove this assertion to be 
groundless. The tide has during the last ten years set rather 
towards, than from New Zealand. In the year 1875 the number 
of immigrants with free passages amounted to 20,370, while the 
unassisted immigrants numbered 11,367, viz. :— 



































Australia. cao. Other Places.| Total. 

Immigrants (unassisted) from ........ 6,328 35444 1,595 11,367 
MMR ESI tact ren cir ceca: cegsecasneesuoetee 4,340 799 8328 6,467 
In favour of New Zealand........ 1,988 2,645 | 267 | 4,900 





But a still more conclusive proof will be to take the excess of 
immigration over emigration during ten years, ending December, 


1875 :— 














British United Other Total 

Colonies. Kingdom. Places. raged 
BPC OTALCS-LPOM .cccccsearocsscsecentucverse 59,629 94,263 9,049 162,941 
ea cean te Ls os seca dokcascne 47,740 6,401 | 6,228 60,369 














eee 


In favour of New Zealand....| 11,889 87,862 2,821 102,572 


Of these were males ............0000000 7,320 48,711 1727 57,758 
2 FOMBICST. .occgsogsevenpess 4,569 20,185 1,094 44,814 














The value of an immigrant to the community has been esti- 
mated in the United States at 166/. 13s. 4d. each, and they have 
been computed to be worth 200/, in New Zealand. How these 
conclusions are arrived at I am unable to say, but this much 
is certain, that they cost the colony nearly 20/. each, when landed 
and forwarded to the interior. Free passages have been granted to 
December, 1876, to about 80,000 of all ages, and (as stated above) 
the sum of 1,100,000/. has been expended on immigration, with 
excellent results as regards the prosperity of the colony. 


XXI1.—Vital Statistics. 


The great disparity between the number of males and females 
in New Zealand must not be lost sight of, in considering the various 
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features of its vital statistics. In England, the males number 
about 49 per cent., and the females about 51 per cent. of the total 
population. In the colony in December, 1875, the males were 
56°8, the females 43°2 per cent., but the disparity is annually 
decreasing. 


The following is the Proportion of Marriages and Deaths to the Living 
Population for the Ten Years 1866-75. 












































‘Feumated Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
Mean | ; 
Year. Population Numerical. Proportion to : 
of New , every 1,000 of Population. 
Zealand. Births. | Marriages. | Deaths. || Births. | Marriages.| Deaths. 
ial eappentied eae 197,360 | 8,466] 2,038 | 2,540 || 42°89] 10°32 | 12°86. 
iy EAA Ose ae 211,391 | 8,918] 2,050 | 2,702 || 42°18] 9*69 | 12°78 
(OS os. fidtven fee "222,825 | 9,891) 2,085 | 2,662 | 42°14) 9°35 | 11°94 
COON ere ks 231,934. .|.9,718.1-1,931 |2,¢21 | 41°90)” 8°33 7 1G 
LON case! 242,824 |10,277] 1,851 | 2,708 || 42°32] 7°62 | 11°18 
LO ree 260,630 10,592] 1,864 | 2,642 | 40°64} 7°15 | 10°13 
Pap ie aden te 273,273 |10,795| 1,873 -.|3,194 |) 39°50] 6°85 | 11°68 
CE Bae Rite ¥ 287,752 11,222] 2,276 | 3,645 || 38°99] 7:90 | 12°66 
gS ey eae 320,687 [12,844] 2,828 | 4,161 || 40°05 8°8r |.12°97: 
EO See 358,858 [14,438] 3,209 | 5,712 | 40°23 8°94 | 15°92 
— ———EEE Ee | a 
Increase per cent.— 
1871-75 on 1866-70 — 28 21 45 |) — — — 
"74-75 ,, 66-67 — 57 47 88 — — — 











The birth, marriage, and death-rates in England are respect- 
ively 35, 17, and 24 per 1,000, but a fair comparison cannot be 
made between them and the similar rates for New Zealand, as the 
ages of the two populations must differ very widely. The colony 
is so young that her population has not had time to mature, and to 
possess its due share of aged people to swell the deaths, while the 
large immigration consists principally of persons in the prime of 
life and children. The same causes account for the high birth-rate, 
which, however, has a downward tendency. 

For the reasons which I have mentioned, a comparison between 
the death-rates at all ages and from all causes in England and 
New Zealand would obviously not prove of any use in measuring 
the comparative salubrity of the two climates. 

The mortality in New Zealand during the year 1875 was 
exceptionally heavy, and exceeded the rate of the preceding year by 
about 3 per 1,000. The Registrar-General in his report remarks 
that “the increase appears to have been general in all classes of 
‘“‘ disease. While the proportion of zymotic disease as a whole was 
‘‘ shightly increased, the proportion. of deaths from miasmatic 
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“‘ diseases was rather less. Measles in 1875 was epidemic in 
‘nearly all the provinces.” In the appendix will be found two 
tables, the two last columns of which give the percentages of deaths 
from all causes in the colony in 1875, and those in England during 
the ten years 1861-70, for males and females. The most striking 
points in these tables are the excessive mortality from zymotic 
disease, and the lightness of the rates from phthisis in New Zealand 
as compared with England :— 





Males. Females. 





New Zealand.| England. |New Zealand.| England. 


~~ 




















Zymotic disease os... 26°3 20°8 35°5 21°7 


BVT 5. cccaccsupreisavoassstisournsbn 6°5 10°8 51 11°Y 





The towns of the colony are responsible for much of the exces- 
sive mortality from zymotic disease. Thus 32°7 per cent. of the 
whole of the deaths in the seven towns of Auckland, Thames, 
Wellington, Nelson, Christchurch, Dunedin, and Hokitika, resulted 
from zymotic disease, while in the rest of the colony only 28-7 per 
cent. of the total deaths were attributable to this class. Much of 
the zymotic disease throughout the country may be ascribed to 
inattention to sanitary conditions, and this no doubt is greatly 
intensified in the towns. 

The comparison between the proportion of deaths from phthisis 
in New Zealand and England is very favourable to the colony, 
notwithstanding the large proportion of her population which is 
passing through the ages when that disease is most liable to show 
itself. 

XXII.—Hducation. 

By the census, March 1874, it was ascertained that of the 

European population 68 per cent. could read and write, 8 per cent. 


could read only, and 24 per cent. could not read. 
In the month of December, 1875, the return of schools is as 


follows :— 












































Number Number of Scholars. 
Description of Schools. of 
Schools. Males. Females. Total. 
Common schools, _ receiving 24.970 20,592 45.562 
Government aid................c00. 599 ; j 
Superior schools, receiving if 428 190 598 
EVOVETnMENt AIC, ..sissies.corserenrs 
Private schools, not receiving 
Government aid... ee 2400 the 7,816 
cA ED Re Oe er 785 28,604 24,872 53,476 





a SRNR RE OTE EE a nN SR ASS SARL a An Lo SE ni Ea 
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These schools employed 1,605 teachers, viz., 740 males and 865 
females. 
The ages of the pupils in December, 1875, were :— 





TENder f VOars tess. cecteenvespuersacebesnthostaret catonteen: 779 
Brom 6 60 LO VOmrs 7 .i2..c cessor seaveacssonedeeneds 51,902 
LS years and UPWALds ..ccsercsecscstvsreressereeties 795 

53476 





But the estimated number of children from 5 to 15 years of age 
was 90,700—of whom about 8,500 may be reckoned as being educated. 
at home, more or less imperfectly ; there would thus remain about 
30,300 children at from 5 to 15 years of age who were not receiving 
any education whatever. This will, however, speedily be remedied 
by measures recently enacted. 

The following is a statement of the income for public school 
purposes, exclusive of payments for children at private schools and 
the Auckland Grammar School, which latter is partly endowed by 
Government lands, viz. :— 





£ 
abee ci id. nihtannhih dct ah gtiiaee dh betel od 36,004 
Sehool fees! £5..tss Asse GA, Badia 25,598 
Obhior Pour cab) frst ines: tach ts Seber Ararat cea. 4,910. 
Government grants 10 aid wissen I 11,420 
Total receipts for year 1875. ............ 177,932 


XXITI.—-Conelusion. 


I have summarised the facts under the proper heads in Table V, 
and they seem to show conclusively, notwithstanding the rapidity 
with which the debt has of late years been increased, that there is 
no reason to fear the liabilities have outrun either the public or 
private resources of the colony. It will be seen that the annual 
charge of the debt per head of the population has increased 34 per 
cent. since 1870; but the property and income of the population 
have likewise increased, and in a very much greater ratio. For 
example, it will also be seen from Table V, that from June, 1870, 
the increase from three sources alone, viz., exports, live stock, 
and land under cultivation—is estimated at 54/. 19s. 2d., equal to 
12/. 3s. 10d. per head per annum, independently of produce raised 
for home consumption and all other sources of income; or deduct- 
ing 3s. 10d. per head for interest on the increase of capital borrowed 
by individuals during the five years—net 12/. Whereas during the 
same period the debt charge has increased only 13s. 4d. per head 
per annum. 
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Nevertheless I have not concealed my opinion that the credit 
of the colony has been too freely drawn upon during the past 
five years, and | am aware that this opinion has prevailed in 
financial circles. It cannot, indeed, be denied that a feeling of 
uneasiness began to prevail, with the usual want of discrimination, 
following upon the difficulties of Turkish, Egyptian, Peruvian, and 
other foreign debtors. Though from what has been set forth above, 
it will be seen that it has not been the resources of New Zealand 
which have been exceeded, but the disposition of investors at home 
to absorb the loans, the public not being aware how ample is the 
security afforded by the colony. Loan after loan has been brought 
out, and the market has been over supplied with New Zealand 
bonds. Before the capitalists who took up one loan had been able 
to place it with the investing public, another loan has followed, at a 
lower price, and prejudiced the previous operation. But all this has 
no bearing upon the soundness of the security; though I trust it 
may prove a timely warning to the Government of New Zealand 
that they must moderate their expenditure, even upon works of the 
greatest ultimate advantage to the colony, and not suffer their zeal 
for developing its resources to outrun their power of borrowing on 
fair terms in the London money market. 


3} 
l i 
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APPENDIX. 


TaBLeE I.—Statement showing the Sums Expended out of Revenue and Loan 
respectively, during each Financial Year from 1852 to 1876, for Native 
and Defence Purposes. 


























’ ; Expenditure out of Revenue. Expenditure out of Loan. 
Financial 
pea + eae es Total, 
Year. : : 
Native. Defence. Total. Native. Defence. Total. 
£ £ £& £ £ £ £ 
1853 ....| 17,675 — 17,675 33920 ar 3,920} 21,595 
53-54) 42,301) — 42,301] 1,941 -= 1,941] 44,242 
’B4-55) 46,482 25 46,507 — 381 381] 46,888 
’55-56} 21,039 — 21,039 404 -- 707) 21,746 
’56-57| 10,988 25 11,013] 26,662 — 26,662| 87,675 
57-58) 11,225 3,085 14,310] 48,069 a 48,069] 62,379 
58-59] 12,276 4,552 16,828] 11,097 — 11,097] 27,925 


59-60} 7,641 7,855 15,496] 10,473 21,299 oo ty ie 47,268 


1860-61] 16,228 7,849 24,077} 9,302 82,932 92,234) 116,311 
61-62) 25,315 7,080 325395] 16,015 46,698 62,713] 95,108 
’62-63| 54,022] 10,435 67,487] 7,880 | 198,247| 200,827] 268,284 
63-64] 52,599| 26,967 | 79,566] 16,586 | 801,307] 817,893] 897,469 
’64-65| 60,291| 29,094 | 89,385] 600 | 803,701] 804,301] 893,686 
’65-66} 48,636| 28,993 77,629| 2,525 | 417,874] 419,899| 497,528 
’66-67| 34,132] 114,890 | 148,522 645 | 235,997| 236,642] 385,164 





67-68) 24,316] 28,217 A756 33 — 486,234 | 486,234] 533,767 
68-69] 38,124| 227,417 | 265,541] — 80,967| 80,967] 346,508 
"69-70! 39,486| 305,963 | 345,449] — 19,002 19,002] 364,456 


1870-71) 51,659] 88,684 | 140,343 230 | 173,098| 173,328] 313,671 
71-72) 48,644] 40,071 88,715] 49,434 | 160,000} 209,434] 298,149 
72-73] 54,581| 36,558 91,139] 60,667 | 161,650] 222,317] 313,456 
73-74) 53,170| 25,878 79,043] 91,386 | 166,735] 258,121] 337,164 
"74-75) 42,117] 65,000 | 107,117] 114,254 81,986 | 196,240] 303,357 
75-76} 43,396| 105,114 | 148,510] 125,038 85,293} 210,331] 358,841 








Totals |859,343 |1,158,247 | 2,017,590] 597,131 | 4,017,901 [4,615 ,03 2 |6,632,622 


ISI ET LSS SS ETS EE AT PI REE EE LR ED 
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TABLE I[I.—Statement showing the Debentures and Treasury Bills in Circulation under 
the several Loans of the Colonmal and Provincial Governments of New Zealand, the 
Amount of Sinking Fund Accrued, the Balance of Indebtedness, and the Amount 
of the Annual Charge for Interest and Sinking Fund. 





Act Authorising the Loan. 


—eee 


Ordinance of yen 


Mie hes sitacets se ical soaked 
New Zealand Loan Act, 1856 
- ’60 
3 63 
New Zealand Debentures } 


Act, 1864, and Amend- 
ment Act, 1865................ 


Consolidated Loan Act, 1867 


Immigration and Public 
Works Loan Act, 1870 


Defence and Other Pur- 
poses Loan Act, 1870 .... 


Immigration and Public 
Works Loan Act, 1873 


Immigration and Public 
Works Loan Act, 1874 


General Purposes 
Act, 1873 


Beromsury bills .............-..-000-- 
Auckland Loan Act, 1868 ... 
Wellington Loan Act, 1862... 

s 66.... 
Wellington Debts Act, 771... 


Nelson Waterworks Loan 
Act, 1864 


Lyttleton and Christchurch 
Railway Loan Act, 1860 


Canterbury Loan Ordi- 
nance, 1862 


Westland Loan Act, 1873 .... 
Otago Loan Ordinance, 1862 


Cee enero sores scsccsasece 


Bee Oee seer cerssessorers 


Pere e cerca essseeee 


lic Works 


Loan Act, 
1872 


POCO HHO eee seseaeeseneeeesoseees 


Act 1870 and 1873, issued 
8th July, 1876 


Fee eeeserevecvses 





Oe ee eee eeeearresescrenes 


Amount of 


Debentures in 


Circulation 


on 380th June, 
1876. 


£& 


311 
500,000 
93,100 
1,519,400 
50 
4,660,100 
3,195,400 
750,0CO 
1,500,000 


4,000,000 


250,000 


572,000 
31,600 
2,000 
13,500 
75,000 


6,200 


779700 


22,800 


50,000 


116,700 


North Otago District Pub- 
48,900 


17,484,761 


1,250,000 


18,734,761 


Sinking Fund| Total Debt 


Accrued 


to 380th June, 


1876. 


£ 





270,522 
42,552 
269,531 


545,100 


aay SS, 


5,341 
2,000 
4,160 
4,354 


28,324 


14,453 


19,990 


1,206,327 


1,206,327 





after 
Deducting 


Sinking Fund. 


£ 


311 


229,478 
50,548 
1,249,869 


50 


8,060,400 


1,500,000 
4,000,000 


250,009 


572,000 
26,259 


93340 
75,000 


1,846 
495376 


8,347 


50,000 
96,710 


48,900 


16,278,434 


16,278,434 


























Annual Charge. 
Interest. eae Total. 
£ £ £ 
20,000 | 10,000 30,000 
5,586| 1,862 7,448 
76,284 | 20,508| 96,792 
(232,875 45,831 | 278,706 
151,432) 21,000} 172,432 
| 
L 36,875 | 6,000} 42,875 
67,500 — 67,500 
180,000 — 180,000 
11,952}. — 11,952 
29;359: 295359 
1,896 632 2,528 
160 80 240 
1,080 270 1,350 
39750 “a a 35750 
496 124 620 
4,662| 1,554 6,216 
1,368 228 1,596 
2,500 we 2,500 
4,002} 1,167 8,169 
2445] 6,800) 9,245 
837,222 |116,056| 953,278 
— aa 62,500 


837,222 |116,056 |1,015,778 
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officers :— 

S. 
Bakers, butchers, and brewers ............0:.0+ yi 
Blacksmiths. \:...4:..gdeaugaiesht sel calves Been 8 
Carpenters and coachbuilders................c0 8 
Coopers, working engineers, stone masons, is 8 

millers, and maillwrights 0.0... cesses j 

Plumbers and ppimbers cients jeossgaccceceeecratong 7 
I LASUOTOPE: Ficc.c20 Bacormanncante ne atimeeyaa were eat 9 
PROP ENIA KOLA: 5.0 dessarvucnuastoonntoaiee Mamie. Pees 6 
Saddlers, shoemakers, and tailors ................ 8 
Ordinary ta boumer titan ..n..dce ern be ee, 6 
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The following are the rates prevailing at Auckland in June 
and July, 1876, according to the last reports from the immigration 


with house accommodation and partial 

BUMDUCR apc Biaass tel ccheassatee Aacnml eiee aes 
Female servants, with board ...........ccc00:cceeeee 6 
Cooks and laundresses, with board................ 8 


Ploughmen, gardeners,and farm labourers, } 
12 


da. & a. 
6 to 8 6 per 
Sao) we 9 fis 
Hue, fO% 0 
» 9 
=i sens 6 
—~ 510 6 
=) 59 oe 
seat ee ee Diaiae 
ea aley hs! 
6” 5.02206 Dee 
—_ rr) I2 — 


day. 


” 


” 


TasueE II] Contd.—Prices of Provisions in 1873, from Oficial Handbook. 


S. 
Week Binet foe iiass sab sonteokccecsaetevbess per lb - 
Muttemgys Setaestecte eee i - 
PRR ash Belo Wome: % - 
Bread— W hea ten ...........sssessceseseeeses ,, - 
utters Pegi cs rentieact: ccvioastectsete bs 1 
SN [neath op 1-4 ge Aa ta © x - 
IML Ne 2? Raed aah tabenceoode co tor saetata tenant perquart -— 
BWOUIE SE eenat i ocdeccteeacarteteeryeeD per 196 1b. 32 
Grain— W heas <L.pe Later ssonssreet per bshl. 6 
PCL Aae es are eee AP eee arr) per lb. 3 
ChelE CO. Dag e ee, svs ers ha etme esse ds 4 I 
ROUUPAY Nas be etesdrooscstelaatdt- patimecgsaieenee qe a - 
tsi Lede, Oe een Oi HR EIT Re per hhd. too 
PAPACY bidrddlu. 5 cetod otra Cieoevigsccks per gal. 22 
PEAY oere eoLRim ee alhy one ERA eh a 15 


d. 
43 
3 
53 
24 
a 
TO 


TasLeE 1LV.—Ordinary Revenue for the Year ending 30th June, 1876. 


£ 
Customs, duties, rents, seizures, KC. .......ccesscceesenners 1,225,747 
1s DOMMOCTSEOLES Gatece tn ernnacAUcssnearscctsevareter4 5,280 
‘ pierce Pte ML UN es, a eke Ramee! Ui, bn hor ree 16,417 
SUP heya ebbin er) (Beep ee pate a) AAD, weeny Aen 4 oar 112,388 
6 2s dinscane Saeed ch ei Ip Ae Me NE COONAN, BARR an oe 93,162 
Ee} qamen PEG Be 60. coos ons se tng dans sas Py Seved gegen ds Masosepiae 63,038 
sapuelal Tees, Bid NES. eeky ysssc-sesavhuesafecsnscnanecedsacrueepia 375993 
Registration of land .....%.......... Becca sve Pisika dee ab wlceeee otek 12,184 
“i CLOBUIS pagiat Bea tends stan eccs petet  aeeSs ae 15,453 
=r births, deaths, and marriages............ 55231 
Fees on issue of crown grants. ...............csseerseneereneseres 45410 
MVE CO LNITCO US ect. saz temtehasdecsobsssnoodchers«oibbnvancascanrarteserneat 24394 
Incidental redeipts x oy-ctn pedis snrahsa.s vsctote peneeempaaesans eid F715 3.%°, 
Railways ...... dite spaseantaunsbasteacancar enue paltstavaderivaad saayercesaes A oy hy) 
1,703,215 
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TaBLeE V.—Summary of Percentage Increase during the last Hight or 


Ten Yeurs ending December, 1875. 


= 





EEO PMUAL TOW fo. c:<saangsowerieosscnagnes*-* 


Revenue— 
SPEQIATY Lesnieg.popeeoekpaoagsseancss 
Territorial 


eee ree ee eenaeeeererreeenes 


Expenditure— 


Charges on consolidated 
AR Oona 28 See sna Se 


Wool— 
Weight 
Value 


Peed e een retest eessererensceseos 


Pewee peer seer sere easeeweresarsrerere 


Pewee peessrrereerresecporsocrenenese 


Imports 


_ Exports— 
Gold 
Other produce 
Gold and other produce 


Semen o meres eee rerererebeseresernee 


oer eee Tee eee eee 





Comparing the First | Comparing the First 

Five Years with 
the Last Five Years} the Last Two Years 
. of the Decade. 


of the Decade. 


Per cnt. 
increase 38 


increase 34 
is 66 


increase Io 


increase 55 
” 73 


imerease 23 


decrease 25 
increase 84 


Live Stock, comparing 1867 with 1874— 


Horses, valued at £10 - —- 


Cattle 4 —- 
Sheep a -~ 4 - 
Pigs 9 - 2 6 


peeeercorrre 


wneeerscesoe ” 


seeeereneees oy 


ee eeeeresees ” 


Lands under Cultivation, 1868 to 1875— 
Comparing first four years with last.... increase 78 per cnt. 


i two 


Colonial Debt— 


Comparing June, 1870, with 
PAO DEBT secretes seers peestvasivnnas 


Annual charge 


ee eee e re ceensareeenee 


” vege ” 











Two Years with 


Per ent, 
increase 70 | 


increase ‘70 
53 38 


increase 388 


increase 103 
bs 112 


increase 44 


decrease 47 
increase 132 
” 20 





increase 51 per cnt. 


tows 
39 ” ° 
Or ss 


143 ” 


increase per head 59 per cnt. 





34» 


Increase per © 
Head, 
1871-75 on 1866-70. 


ee 





tens, “db. 
5 18 ~ 
5: a 
it ete 
V4) 15) 2" 
| 
[ 6 8 6% 
J 
83 15 6* 
- 138 4 


* From these items must be deducted interest on the increase of capital 
borrowed by individuals from creditors beyond the colony, since 1870; to be 
perfectly safe, say 1,000,000/. per annum at 6 per cent., or upon the mean 


population equal to 3s. 10d. per head per annum. 


ET OTE EL PO A TEN EE EE EEE TET TL SE TS ET ETN 
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TaBLE VI.— New Zealand. Deaths, 1875, Males. 





Total Total Total Roan rEe Percentage of 

































































aths, 
ae Over Five ene Deaths tn Causes, 
Years Years. Cause. Oren. 1861-70. 
Crass I. 
Zymotic Diseases. 
Sitall Ogee te keh cacets besteasorseeeeet = ag re — 0°8 
LU IESSUPESY nis tal ee ama eie aei Aecei te 114 29 143 4°3 I°9 
GATT RPE ee ok oels cdiue ace cee 4 10 17 0°5 4°3 
Diphtheriay.. scores sees 27 19 46 1°4 o°8 
Typhus and typhoid ............000 28 167 195 5°7 3°8 
Whooping cough >. ..:..nanenee 7 Do 7 0:2 2°O 
Diarrhea and dysentery ............ 239 25 264 78 4°4 
Other zymotic diseases ................ 115 99 214 6°4 2°8 
‘Total Class tee. ce. 537 349 836 26°3 20°8 
Crass IT. 
Constitutional Diseases. 
Phthisis 2 Ac4--2..cee eee 13 207 220 6°5 10°5 
Other constitutional diseases .... 84 105 189 5°7 4°8 
Total Class II.....,.......... 97 | 812 | 4o9 | 122 15°3 
Crass III. 
Local Diseases. 
Nervous system ..........-ccscéscsssecseees 150 195 345 10°2 13°0 
Organs of circulation... 10 180 190 5°6 eles 
te MOSPIPaLtOD. cro eee Zips) 220 Ans 13°5 15°7 
ey Gig OSTIONA c.chTiceeses--erte 84 126 210 6°3 Age 
Other local diseases .........ccceceeee: 4 57 64 19 2°5 
Total’ Class LID \...0.:.05 483 TELE 13264 37°5 40°9 
; Crass IV. 
Developmental Diseases 0.2.0... 342 57 399 11°8 LS:0O= 
Crass V 
ETE Nel Behr che SOO Me EN OMe Sey 36 325 361 10°7 KIO 
Cause not defined ©..............0...-9 : 19 38 57 15 = 
General total ................ 1,514 |1,862 | 3,376 | 100-0 100°C 





* This includes “causes not defined” and all causes not included in other 
four classes. 
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TABLE VII.—Deaths, 1875, Females. 































































































Total Total Total | Percentage} Percentage of 
Under ! from of Deaths, 
Five Over Five Specific ag Hae 5 eae 
a nels 
Years. Years. Cause. Causes. 1861-7 0. 
Crass I. 
Zymotic Diseases. 
Pare Sts nln MC alld, ed <% — mae — oY” 
PULSE EES Sta FR ee ea Oe Ilo 36 146 6°3 1°7 
BPE SG Brn deseo vaoseacewsisk dew lencscd 12, 7 19 0°8 4°4 
MOR PUOTIG bis cis ssarcsarsasonegvarseenerres 29 31 60 2°6 1'0 
Typhus and typhoid .............00.. 24 121 145 6°2 4°2 
My OOpING COUGTE 52st. eckeneeet 7 = 7 0°3 oa 
Diarrhoea and dysentery ............ 219 27 246 10°4 4°3 
Other zymotic diseases ................ 114 93 207 8:9 a 
Total Class I®............... 515 315 830 | 35°5 21°7 
Crass IT. 
Constitutional Diseases. 
PNB IS pee. oces Cnsoe tes gsct tenis <ttvenies 9 110 11g 5°1 yw ie 
Other constitutional diseases .... 79 90 169 72 57 
Total Class IT................ 88 200 2.88 12°3 a 4 
Crass III. 
Local Diseases. 
DICE YOUR SY SLOW :o..siep- v1 assdnunosnosseser 113 91 204 sore 11°8 
Organs of circulation.......:............ 4 82 86 3°7 4°6 
“ TOS DITGUION:, ieateces tates 161 119 280 12°0 — 
* CG OOLLOM eset ane te eases 57 88 145 6°2 — 
Other local diseases ............0000 6 20 2 11 — 
Total. Class AL] ¢ jvccic<d.. 341 400 741 ola 16°4 
Cuass IV. 
Developmental Diseases ...s.000- 257 112 369 15°9 —* 
Crass V 
NCTA A Rie Do i A SER REPO 50 36 86 3°7 — 
Causes not defined.............:.cscee0 2 10 ry) 0°9 —_ 
General total ................ 1,263 |1,073 | 2,336 | 100°0 55°5 


¢ 


* This includes “ causes not defined”? and all causes not included in other 
four classes. 
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Discussion on Mr. Hamittron’s PApEr. 


Sir Jutius Voaut said he was sure that Mr. Hamilton’s paper had 
been listened to with a great deal of pleasure by those who were 
interested in the colony, although he did not mean to say that all 
the statements in it would be concurred in. He was glad to be 
allowed to make a few remarks about it. It was not until 1869 
that the soldiers were actually taken away from the colony, 
although since 1863 such a step was threatened. At the time of 
the removal native affairs were very gloomy, and the Government 
viewed with alarm the determination to carry it into effect. Since 
then native affairs have occupied much attention, and at times 
occasioned great anxiety. No doubt the public works policy had 
materially aided in reconciling the natives to Huropean rule, 
but to Sir Donald McLean’s patience, immense personal influence 
and exquisite tact, were in his (Sir J. Vogel’s) opinion, mainly to 
be attributed the fact that for the first time in the history of the 
colony, native affairs had ceased to be the all absorbing subject, 
and leisure and freedom were afforded to deal with questions of 
colonisation. He much regretted the reference Mr. Hamilton had 
made to the provinces. Besides that, he recognised the good old 
maxim de mortwis nil msi bonum. It was far from the case that 
they were responsible in the way Mr. Hamilton supposed for the 
railways being carried out simultaneously from several points. 
Any other plan would have defeated its own ends. The provinces 
had done good work in the past, and although the need for their 
existence ceased to be, their services should not be forgotten. 
Now that the abolition was completed, it was gratifying to think 
that the organic change in the constitution had not been made 
without much argument and consideration. To have lightly 
altered the constitution would have shown that it had not deeply 
sunk into the hearts of the people. He could not admit the 
justice of all Mr. Hamilton’s comparisons. To his mind a com- 
parison of the debt incurred for war purposes with the debt 
incurred for large public reproductive works had no meaning. If 
he attached importance to the figures, he might point out that in 
including the last-issued loan in the amount negotiated up to the 
end of June, Mr. Hamilton had omitted to bear in mind that at 
least a half-million of it, besides the 800,000/. guaranteed deben- 
tures, should not have been included as expended. With all due 
respect to the Society, he must say that it was quite possible for 
statistics to represent a mass of figures without appealing to any 
sympathy or intelligence from which a comparison could be insti- 
tuted. He could not understand what was to be gathered from the 
fact of a nominal amount per head of a public debt. He agreed 
with Mr. Dudley Baxter, who had put upon record that the only true 
way of ascertaining the incidence of public debt was by comparing 
it with the ability of the population to pay it. He could conceive 
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that there were many peoples and countries that were able to bear 
a@ nominal amount of taxation far in excess of the taxation which 
would be most burdensome to another country where the earnings 
were smaller. He rather inclined to the opinion that the very 
heavy taxation in the United States pressed much less burthen- 
somely upon the settled population, than the very light taxation of 
this country upon the working population; and he was quite 
certain that if the taxation of New Zealand went up to a large 
amount the population would be much better able to pay it than 
the working men of this country were able to pay the ordinary 
taxation. When the expenditure upon railways was compared 
with the expenditure upon war, what.did it mean? Supposing 
any one were to say ‘‘I have spent twice as much money this year 
as last. Last year I spent soo/. in a law suit which brought me 
in nothing whatever, and this year I spent 1,0o00/. in improving 
my estate; hence I have been more extravagant this year than last.” 
What would be thought of such a statement ? Mr. Dudley Baxter 
had said—and he thought there were many that would entirely 
agree with him—in giving information of a most imperfect kind 
as to the earnings of the peoples of different countries, that 
although such information was founded on a mere approximate 
estimate, it gave a far truer idea of the real burden of the debt of 
a country than the most accurate figures. Then came the question 
as to what importance was to be attached to the fact of the New 
Zealand loans not being quoted so high as.those of other countries. 
_ His opinion was that the circumstances which ruled the prices of 
the stock exchange were entirely independent of the conditions 
upon which the money was spent within the colony. The quota- 
tions from day to day of the stock exchange were not criteria 
of value, but of the amount of stock in the hands of wholesale 
dealers. As a matter of fact, all the loans of the constitutional 
colonies were undeniably secured. They were first charges on the 
revenue. Neither the governor nor the audit department would 
allow the annual votes to be defrayed until the permanent charges 
were paid. Besides, not only were the unsold lands security, but 
the sold lands could be reached by taxation. Fluctuations in the 
value of a security on the stock exchange did not necessarily follow 
the prosperity or depression of a colony. For instance, New 
Zealand securities had gone up 2 per cent. within the last nine 
weeks, but he was not aware the country had made any particular 
stride in that time. The question of immigration was, he thought, 
one of vast interest. His own attention was called to it in 1868, by 
reading a most interesting work by Sir Morton Peto upon the 
resources of America, and when he studied the wonderful results 
of immigration to the United States, it seemed to him that a new 
country could not make too great a sacrifice for the purpose of 
increasing its population. He had jotted down a few of the facts. 
In 1800 the population of the United States was only 5,300,000, 
and in 1860 it had increased to 31,400,000. Two-thirds of the popu- 
lation up to 1860 were immigrants and descendants of immigrants, 
and yet, astonishing to relate, the total number of immigrants was 
only 5,200,000, who had multiplied to 21,000,000. Of the number 
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of immigrants 3,000,000 arrived between 1849 and 1860. In 1800 
the population of the United Kingdom was 16,000,000, and in 1860 
it had not doubled. In considering the amount of debt of the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand respectively, it should be remembered 
the comparison was between a country whose population had not 
doubled within sixty years, and one whose population had doubled 
in ten years. It had been computed that at the same rate of pro- 
gression as in the United Kingdom, in 1860 the population of the 
United States would only have been 10,000,000 instead of 31,000,000. 
When he saw those wonderful results, it suggested a great deal to 
his mind and the.minds of those who were acting with him. Mr. 
Hamilton had expressed some doubt as to how the value of an 
emigrant was to be obtained. It could best be arrived at, he 
thought, by estimating what was the amount of his earnings, 
and that would be a complicated affair. He thought that the 
cost of producing an emigrant might be, at any rate, arrived at 
by considering what the emigrant had to go through before he 
arrived at the age of twenty. A German philosopher had devoted 
a great deal of attention to the subject, and he had estimated 
the value of an adult at 200/., which, he thought, was within 
the mark. In reference to the question as to whether the New 
Zealand immigration had been successful, he thought it was not 
possible to conceive a more profitable occupation in the case of 
a new country than introducing immigrants at 20/. per head, 
who were worth more than that sum to the country per annum. 
In respect to New Zealand, it was found that in the four years 
ending 1875, during which the immigration had been conducted 
on a large scale, the immigrants who paid their own passages 
exceeded the number of emigrants by 11,400, and this was in 
addition to the 65,000 persons whose passages had been assisted, 
showing that over and above the immigrants introduced by the 
Government, there was an excess of arrivals of those who paid 
their own passages over those who left the colony. The policy 
of public works was not to provide work to immigrants for the 
mere sake of keeping them, but to enter upon such works as would 
enlarge the scope of private enterprise by giving a market to the 
produce of land hitherto cut off from communication. They hardly 
conceived what the value of the land was, or they would not doubt 
the policy of opening it up. The following data had been given to 
him by colonists at present in this country :— 

‘““T'wo thousand and ninety-four acres of land were purchased 
about 1871 at 2/. an acre—when a railway was not opened within 
eighteen miles. The land was sold in 1876 in thirty-five lots at 
"an average per acre of g/l. 6s. The railway then ran past it. 

‘“‘Four thousand, seven hundred and seventy-four acres were 
bought in June, 1873, at 2/.—about 10s. an acre was spent on it. 
It was sold in July, 1876, at 5/. 5s. an acre. Three months after 
the purchase nearly every acre was ploughed. ‘There were twenty 
double-furrowed ploughs at work. Railway not within 60 miles 
when purchased. When sold open within 8 miles. 

‘*Six thousand acres within 16 miles of Timaru let to con- 
tractors for one crop (the land being in its natural state) yield 
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50 and 55 bushels of wheat per acre—this wheat, if sold by the 
contractors early in the season, that is shortly after harvest, would 
have brought 3s. 3d. and 3s. 9d. per bushel in Timaru. As the year 
went on, prices rose, and by last advices, wheat being scarce, was 
sold at 5s. and ss. 3d., but this price may be considered excep- 
tional. Farmers, as a rule, may calculate upon receiving 3s. 3d. 
and 3s. 6d. immediately after harvest in such districts as Timaru; 
in the Oamaru district, from its proximity to Dunedin and a more 
populous district, prices rule about 6s. per bushel above Timaru. 

‘““The contractors in the Timaru district have the land for one 
crop, according to situation of land. Some they get rent free, and 
pay, In some cases, 5s. and Ios. and 15s. per acre. The landlord 
fences the land, and provides grass seeds where grass is sown with 
the wheat. 

‘The cost of producing wheat, say from breaking up of the land 
to delivery of wheat at a port is about 4/. per acre, that is provided 
the proprietor of the land does it on his own account, and employs 
labour by contract—contractors who take the land for one crop 
having the labour within themselves, of course can do it much 
cheaper for themselves. The profitable result to contractors during 
the last two or three years has increased the demand for land on 
the cropping system, and they can afford to pay 5s. and 15s. rent, 
and make a good profit—15§s. is being paid by contractors this year 
for land in the Waikato district, in the Otago provinces, 30 miles 
from Oamaru.” 
| There was no extravagance in constructing railways to open up 

land like this.. It was an essential part of the policy of the Govern- 
ment to settle the north island, and if what Mr. Hamilton had 
suggested had been done, namely, constructing the railways 
one by one, instead of carrying out that policy, the population 
of the north island would have been drained. As Mr. Hamilton 
had said, the natives had responded to their friendship, and had 
accepted with pleasure the policy of peace instead of the policy of 
war. It had often been stated that if left to themselves the 
colonists would be cruel to the natives. Their reply was the money 
spent on roads and railways this decade against that spent cn wars 
the last decade. It was a policy of public works and settlement 
against one of fire and sword—a policy.of saving life instead of 
destroying it. Let those who were ready to censure the colonists 
take these facts to heart. People were all more or less swayed by 
surrounding influences, and Mr. Hamilton, though he had most 
ably and conclusively defended the colony, had not at the last the 
courage of his opinions, but to some extent censured the Govern- 
ment he had so ably vindicated. Let them remember this, that in 
deciding on the policy they adopted, the colonists had everything 
in their favour. ‘The people were educated to a far greater extent 
than the mass of the people in this country. The climate of the 
colony was splendid, its lands of vast productive power ; it did not 
suffer from droughts; it was a country capable of supporting 
millions. The labouring men of this country found in it a great 
relief. There they had easy hours, plenty of food, and, above all, 
a career open to their children. Thousands of persons in happy 
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homes, whose lives would otherwise have been miserable, were ready 
to justify the policy of the colonists. And, after all, what had the 
colonists to justify? That they asked British capitalists for money 
on good security to spend on reproductive works, instead of asking 
the British taxpayer to contribute to the cost of wretched wars. 


Mr. Prance said he had perhaps more knowledge than most 
others in the room, and he would in the first place reply to the 
question raised as to why the credit of New Zealand on the London 
Stock Exchange was not equal to that of other colonial loans, such 
as for instance New South Wales. The answer was, that the 
colony has raised money at high rates because they had thrown too 
much stock on the market. He had no doubt that in a few 
years’ time New Zealand would earn on its railways as much per 
cent. as the New South Wales railways earned, viz., 4 per cent. ; 
but at the present moment it was a fact that the money raised by 
New Zealand did not bring in to the colony an equal amount of 
profit as the money raised by New South Wales, Victoria, or others 
of the South Australian colonies. He believed that ere long the 
superior climate and soil, with the influx of so many emigrants 
from Great Britain, would have the effect of making New Zealand 
the foremost of British colonies. 


Mr. Samunt Hitt wished to call attention to the amount invested 
in savings banks, to which no allusion had been made. He found 
that the amount thus invested amounted, in New Zealand, to 2/. 5s. 
per head of population. Of course this was less than the amount 
of charge on the public debt; but it must not be forgotten that a 
degree of thrift and frugality would have to be exercised in order 
to accumulate such a sum. The question of education was a very 
important one, especially when there was a school attendance of no 
less than 45,562. He thought that the elementary school system 
of the mother country had been introduced to New Zealand with 
very considerable profit and advantage. He hoped that the day 
was as far distant when the last of the Maoris would have 
left New Zealand, as he believed it would be when the prophecy 
would be fulfilled as to the New Zealander surveying the ruins of 
London Bridge. Speaking of hospital accommodation, he said that 
it would be found that in New Zealand there were 931 beds to a 
population of 400,000, or one bed to every 429. ‘Taking the popula- 
tion of the metropolis at 4,000,000, it would be found that in the 
same proportion there would be 9,302 beds. He must say that he 
did not find anything lke that number. He deprecated the small 
amount of accommodation in the New Zealand hospitals that 
was provided for children, and hoped that if ever the ex-premier 
returned to the colony he would give this matter his attention. 


The Rev. Mr. Doxsty said he wished to call attention to an 
interesting subject which Mr. Hamilton, from want of time, had 
omitted, namely the price of products. It was not more important 
to know what colonists earned than what they were obliged to 
spend. He had assisted a poor family to emigrate to New Zealand 
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to better their condition, and from a letter received from them 
since, he had learned that a whole sheep could be purchased in the 
district where they lived for 4s.; but in one of the tables accom- 
panying the paper the price of mutton was 3d. a pound, so that 
there was a great difference between the two. But even from the 
tables it would be seen that New Zealand was a much cheaper 
place to live in than Hngland; and if people could earn greater 
wages than in Hngland and live at less cost, the colonies would 
be able to bear a larger amount of expenditure than the mother 
country would. It would, however, be seen from the tables, that 
in the colony various articles of produce, such as butter and milk, 
were very expensive, but if such a commodity as pure milk was 
sold at 4d. a quart—the same price as it was said to be in New - 
Zealand—the price would be more remunerative to the New 
Zealand farmer, who paid less for his land than was paid in 
England. He wished to know if Mr. Hamilton’s tables could be 
relied on, and also further information as to the real amount a 
family expended, as well as what they could earn. 


Dr. Guy thought that Sir Julius Vogel had put the value of an 
emigrant at a very low figure. He thought the value would be 
nearer 400/. than 200/.; and when it was remembered that an 
emigrant in his adopted country married and became the father of 
children who, in their turn, had families, it was difficult to say 
what the true value of an emigrant was. This was so interesting a 
point, that he hoped some member of the Society would on some 
future occasion read a paper on the value of the emigrant as he 
was sent out. 


Sir James Fercusson, Bart., K.C.M.G., said that having been 
in New Zealand, and having watched the progress of Sir Julius 
Vogel’s policy, he rejoiced that that evening there had come from an 
impartial source so intelligent and instructive an exposition of the 
fruits of that policy. As to the value of the emigrant, it was quite 
true that the mother country was in one point of view a loser by 
his departure from its shores; but emigrants were by no means lost 

_to the mother country, because they became consumers .of its 
manufactures and produce to an extent which it was impossible to 
estimate. It had been said over and over again lately, that the 
trade of the Australian colonies now amounted to 90,000,000/. 
sterling a-year, which was only to be accounted for by the enormous 
advantages enjoyed by those who had transferred their fortunes to 
the other side of the world, and who became larger consumers of 
the produce of the mother country than they would have been at 
home. LEven in this narrow point of view the country was a great 
gainer by the transfer of its surpius population to the shores of 
another country.. Sir Julius Vogel had pointed out, with a degree 
of justice that could not be gainsaid, that the paper hardly did the 
colony justice. It was one of the great advantages possessed by 
New Zealand over the Australian colonies, that whereas each of 
the latter had been colonised for the most part from one great 
centre, New Zealand had been colonised from various points, so 
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that the distribution of population and wealth had been more 
rapid. In New Zealand it was found that every link of line 
opened from any one town began immediately to pay, when in 
this country it would not have been thought worth while opening 
it. One of the speakers in giving his reasons why the New 
Zealand investments had ceased to be popular, omitted to notice 
that many of the large public works were only in progress: in 
fact a great proportion of the capital employed had not become 
remunerative. It was most unfair to gauge the reproductive 
power of public works by their returns when they were only half 
finished. In this country the interest of money was always added 
to capital until the railway was opened. ‘The fact was that they 
must look forward to some years hence, and take the great results 
already yielded as an earnest of that which was to come. 
Mr. Hamilton had pointed out that in estimating the appli- 
cation of the debt to New Zealand, it was fair to estimate it by the 
application of similar funds in this country; but whereas in 
England the national debt is applied to very few purposes, in New 
Zealand all public works, the telegraphs included, were constructed 
by its means. In fact in these new countries the private means 
of the inhabitants were applied to the development of the country 
itself, and to the properties which they possessed. They could not 
afford to subscribe even for the ends which were so necessary 
for their own profit as means of communication. These things 
were all done in new countries by the Governments, and even 
in America by the several States, which gave such enormous 
benefactions of land, proving so valuable to the railways. Mr. 
Hamilton might also have pointed out that not only the railways 
and telegraphs had been made out of the loans, but also the roads; 
and when he left New Zealand about a year and a half ago, if he 
remembered rightly, 2,000 miles of road had been constructed out 
of the produce of these loans. If the amount spent in the mother 
country in making the turnpike roads were added to the 
amount spent on railways and telegraphs, the two amounts would 
be altogether reversed. It was unfortunate that New Zealand 
securities were for the moment depressed ; but he ventured to say 
this was the result of ignorance on the part of the British public 
as to the real working policy of New Zealand. There was some- 
thing like unfairness in the statements made by some persons in 
this country, who had not yet rid themselves of the political 
animosity which they brought from other ends of the world. No 
doubt when those gentlemen left New Zealand the public works’ 
policy had not become so completely justified as it was now. Very 
plausible statements had been made, but made in such a manner as 
to produce a very injurious effect upon New Zealand securities. 
Two or three weeks ago he read a statement in a leading article 
in the ‘Times”’-which, if it had been made with full knowledge 
of the circumstances, he would really characterise as malignant. 
A most flourishing city in New Zealand—the city of Christchurch— 
asked for its first municipal loan for a work which was eminently 
‘calculated to be a public advantage, and for which ample security 
was provided. This was announced in the city article of the 
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“Times” with some such sneering remark as that people had 
lately heard too much about New Zealand. What would be said 
about the proposal for an investment in the making of a railway 
in a rich district in the south of England being met by a statement 
that too much money had been borrowed in the north of Scotland ? 
Because Dunedin and other towns had borrowed money for their 
requirements, should that depreciate a loan asked for by Christ- 
church P That was a specimen of the reasons why New Zealand 
securities were depressed in the market. He hoped and believed 
that the administration of New Zealand was determined to exercise 
the great policy of economy and prudence, and to limit their expen- 
diture to what the country really required. 


Dr. Farr said he felt greatly indebted to Mr. Hamilton for his 
model paper, but he was sorry that the discussion had degenerated 
into a Stock Hxchange discussion. People in this country must all 
take a deep interest in New Zealand, and wish that colony every 
kind of success. What he admired in Mr. Hamilton was his great 
impartiality ; and if New Zealand held its own and acted, as Mr. 
Hamilton recommended it—with prudence—they would receive 
from this country all the loans they required. In the Society’s 
Journal* there was a valuation made of an English labourer 
in Suffolk. The value of the baby was reckoned at 5/., and the 
value increased until it reached, at the age of 25, 246. He agreed 
with Sir Julius Vogel, that it should be the policy of the colonies to 
endeavour to induce a good class of Englishmen to go and live in 
them. As Dr. Guy had pointed out, it was not only a man and his 
family that had to be taken-into account; there was a perpetual 
succession of men. The most important export this country had 
given to the world was its men, which would, no doubt, contribute 
much to the advantage of the world in future ages. 


In answer to a question, 


Dr. Farr said, that the estimate he had referred to of the value 
of a man was made in 1853, but no doubt it was much higher now. 
An admirable work Sir Julius Vogel had done was to remove some 
of the agricultural labourers from a place where they were worth 
very little, to a place where they were worth a great deal. 


Mr. Hamitron in reply thanked those who had taken part in the 
discussion. He considered himself more especially fortunate in 
having been criticised by Sir James Fergusson, the ex-governor of 
New Zealand, and by Sir Julius Vogel, the ex-prime minister. As 
to the table of wages and provisions, he believed that the figures 
were perfectly authentic. He was prepared to produce a voucher 
for every figure and every fact stated in the paper, and he thought 
he had throughout been studiously moderate in the statements he 
had advanced. With reference to the value of an immigrant, it 
would depend very much upon the demand for labour in the place 


* See vol. xvi, p. 43. 
VO xu. PART I. K 
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to which he emigrated. At one time a favourite subject for dis- 
cussion was, ‘‘ What are we to do with our surplus population ?” 
It was then thought to be rather a relief that a man should 
emigrate than that he should stop at home. This must necessarily 
be the case even now, because when an emigrant from this country 
goes to one of the colonies or to the United States, he not only 
lessens the competition in the labour market at home, but he 
increases the demand for labour at home, by his consumption of 
the productions of the mother country. With regard to the 
valuation of an immigrant, he should like very much, if he had 
leisure, to work it out properly; but it had been suggested to 
him that the proper way to estimate the value of an immigrant 
into a country, would be to add to the wages of the labourer, 
the profit derived from the same by his employer, then deduct 
from the total the cost of his living, or rather the net value 
of what he consumes, and multiply the result by the probabilities of 
life. There were, however, a variety of circumstances to be taken 
into account. It would be seen from the appendix, that wages 
differed very much according to the nature of a man’s employment. 
It was a complex question, and he doubted if it could be arrived at 
with scientific accuracy. There would be one, result in New 
Zealand, another in New South Wales, and another in the United 
States. With regard to the railways, it was unfair, as Sir James 
Fergusson had said, to test the earnings of a railway which existed 
only in a fragmentary condition. There was not, as yet, in New 
Zealand a through line. On the portions of lines which had been 
opened for traffic the earnings had been 445,000/., which deducting 
the cost of working, was stated officially to have yielded 3 per cent. 
upon the cost of the mileage opened. That, he considered, was a 
very promising result, and as the railways were made with a proper 
regard to economy, say upon the 3 feet 6 inches gauge, and cost 
about 6,000/., a-mile, he had not the slightest doubt that the rail- 
ways would return the interest upon the cost of their production in 
a few years. He was very much obliged for the kind manner in 
which his paper had been received. 


The PrestpEnt called attention to the fact that about three-fifths 
of the trade of New Zealand was in wool, which seemed to be the 
staple export. Wool growing seemed to have attained a high 
degree of perfection, and this no doubt would be the principal 
cause of the future prosperity of the colony. 
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I.—Report by Dr. Mayr on the Exhibition of Charts and Diagrams 
at the Ninth International Statistical Congress, held at Buda- 
Pesth, in September, 1876. 


Tue short time allowed for the preparation of this report 
prevents my being able to give a full and detailed account of the 
diagrams exhibited, and even if I had time, it would hardly offer 
points of sufficient interest, as these forms of representation are 
much about the same in every country. There can be no question 
moreover as to the material scientific importance of the statistical 
relations dealt with in these diagrams. Hence the jury will have 
sufficiently fulfilled their duty by giving in the first place a general 
glance at the share of the various countries in the exhibition of the 
diagrams themselves, and then pointing out and enlarging upon 
the general point of view from which the present exhibition offers 
matter of special interest. 

Great Britain appears to be very well represented in these 
diagrams, all the subjects exhibited belonging almost exclusively to 
this form of graphic representation with which we have here to 
deal. At the same time the most varied methods are here shown. 
Examples of these diverse systems may to be found in W. J. Howard’s 
Mining Statistics of the United Kingdom diagram (No. 8), and 
Ernest Seyd’s chart on the movement of the note circulation of the 
Bank of England (No. 9); the method used in the former is that 
of circles, whereas the latter shows a varied combination of lines 
and plain surfaces. Joseph Spencer’s diagram on the consumption 
and price of cotton (No. 10) is an example on a large scale of a 
diagram on the plan of flat surface. 

But the greatest interest is centred in the atlas produced by 
the Statistical Society (No. 15), containing the diagrams of 
Dr. Farr for his report on the cholera of 1849. These diagrams 
are more especially of great interest, as they are noteworthy 
examples of diverse diagraphical representations, at a time when 
few countries had yet begun to practise the use of this method for 
statistical purposes. Special note should be taken of the circular 
diagrams which clearly show each month the excess or deficiency of 
mortality, asicompared with an average year. 
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Besides a large number of maps, Russia is represented by 
variously worked-out diagrams, and especially by combinations of 
diagrams and cartograms (diagrams having reference to geogra- 
phical position)—the latter comprismg an exhibition of the 
religious divisions of the Russian people, by Musnitzky. Mention 
must also be made of a diagram exhibited by the war ministry of 
Russia showing the cost of keeping up the stud in the different 
Governments of Russia; also two works rich in diagrams, the first 
by Timirjazeff, showing the development of industry and trade in 
Russia during the last twelve years; the second by Schmulewitsch, 
on the sanitary state of the army in the year 1872. Finnland 
sends a special representation of her timber export. In an 
immense rectangle, the vertical line represents the series of years, 
horizontal lines marking the various ports, the sections thus marked 
off being connected by other lines terminating in the form of a 
polygon at the names of the ports indicated on an accompanying 
map. 

Bates sends us various diagrams well worthy of attention, 
some prepared at central offices and State statistical bureaux, others 
by different railway companies. 

In the atlas exhibited by the Direction of Administrative 
Statistics (No. 46), cartograms are predominant, still it contains at 
the end several diagrams, amongst others a ribbon-shaped diagram 
referring to the carriage of goods to Vienna by rowing boats. 
The graphic-statistical representations drawn up by Dr. Alois 
Hussa (No. 48) are well worthy of special attention, on account of 
their minute geographical details. 

The publications of the Imperial and Royal Technical and 
Administrative Military Commission have long been regarded as 
masterly specimens of military statistical work. The works 
exhibited (No. 49) furnish another proof of their excellence. 

A gem of diagraphical representation is to be found in the atlas 
of the countries represented at the Reichstrath on the basis of 
cadastral operations finished in 1873, exhibited by the Ministry of 
Finance at Vienna (No. 50). It contains a register of the market 
prices of corn, wheat, barley, oats, and maize, in each of the 340 
divisions of the Empire, during the years 1855-69, carefully worked 
out by line diagrams. To understand the practical value of these 
diagraphical representations, 1t is important to know that the 
object is not to merely popularise statistical results, but to ensure a 
quick and correct account of the proportionate prices of cereals 
for the use of the Central Committee for Land Taxes, a knowledge 
of which is absolutely indispensable to. them for their work. 
Mention must also be made of the graphic-statistical “surveys” 
of Carinthia and the Bukowina (Nos. 52 and 53), prepared by the 
same Ministry. Cartographical and diagraphical representations 
of particular branches of industry have also been sent from the 
Ministry of Commerce in Vienna., A very useful and instruc- 
tive representation of harvests and climatic influences on the 
same, is to be found in the diagrams prepared by Dr: J. K. Lorenz 
and Dr. J. Breitenlohner, both gentlemen being members of the 
staff of the Imperial and Royal Ministry of Agriculture. They 
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show the movements of the weather and its influence upon the 
development of grain and fodder during the years 1871-75 at 
Lobositz (No. 80). The curves and plain surfaces are here com- 
bined in so ingenious and logical a manner as to show clearly and 
at a glance the production of the harvests, rainfalls and temperature, 
plain surfaces representing the quantities (harvest yield and rain- 
falls), and curves the other elements, such as the temperature. 

The Statistical Bureau of the Imperial and Royal City of 
Vienna, has sent numerous diagrams on an unusually large scale. 
Unfortunately the titles and description of many of them are so 
incomplete that they are practically useless for the purposes of this 
exhibition. As an example, the description subjoined to the large 
diagram (No. 104) is not in accordance with the representation. 

Then we come to five railway companies :— 

1. The Imperial and Royal Austrian State Railway Company. 

2. The Imperial and Royal Galician Carl-Ludwig Company. 

3. The Imperial and Royal Austrian North-West Railway, and 
South German Union Railway Company. 

4, The Imperial and Royal Dux-Bodenbach Company. 

5. The Aussig Teplitz Company. 

The large share which is taken by these railway companies in 
this exhibition is of great and characteristic significance, as it 1s 
evidently their intention to study the different methods of adminis- 
tration and the varied manner of working their lines, probably one 
of the chief reasons for undertaking the work of preparing with 
such care and attention the submitted diagrams. As time will not 
allow of our minutely describing each of these diagraphical repre- 
sentations, we will, therefore, only take two well worked out 
instructive ones as types of the others. 

The Carl-Ludwig Railway Company brings before our notice, 
in the form of a diagraphical representation, drawn up by Von 
Skarbek-Michalowsky, some interesting statistics on snow drifts 
(No. 129). By means of a plain surface diagram we can take in at 
a glance on the one hand the height of the falls of snow along the 
whole length of the line; on the other, the extent and exact spots 
where the drifts are heaviest. 

Great interest will undoubtedly be taken in a methodical plan 
of W. Miiller’s, as shown in his circle diagram (No. 651) represent- 
ing the North-Western Railway, giving a comparative statement of 
the thirty-six Austro-Hungarian railway companies, which shows 
the lengths of line open for traffic, the net receipts per mile, and 
ton mileage of goods, in connection with the cost of construction 
and the traffic and profit on each. The different elements of the 
comparison are partly represented peripherically, partly in radia, 
and there can be no shadow of doubt that anyone who takes the 
trouble to study this system of representation, will be immediately 
struck with the practical value and importance of it, as showing in 
@ comparative form the position of the different railway companies, 
especially in a financial view. For general purposes this mode of 
representation may appear perhaps somewhat too complicated, but 
for anyone connected with the administration of railways, there can 
be no question as to its being of great practical assistance. 
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Two works of importance and interest call for special attention 
among the subjects exhibited by the Royal Society for Agriculture 
and Management of Woods and Forests in Bohemia. 1, a diagram 
showing the average prices of crops in Bohemia, and also of bread 
and beef at Prague from the year 1800 to 1870, with the necessary 
explanations, carefully prepared by Dr. Karl Koristka (No, 144) ; 
2, Professor G. Schmidt’s logarithmic paper (method of com- 
paring diagrams on a logarithmic basis), also with the necessary 
explanations (No. 158). Both Koristka and Schmidt attach the 
greatest importance to the representation of the proportion in the 
fluctuations of different phenomena, and prefer, when comparing 
the fluctuating prices of different articles (that is to say articles of 
different values), to lay aside the old method of representing them, 
and adopt the logarithmic system, whereby it is supposed the 
relative fluctuation can be more correctly expressed. To a certain 
extent, and up to a certain point, there is much to be argued, pro 
and con, on this method of treating the subject, but we are firmly 
of opinion that the old system which shows the absolute magnitude 
of the fluctuations, is undoubtedly the one giving the clearest idea 
of the matter. A duplication in abstracto really means nothing, it 
only obtains a significance through the number the duplication of 
which is in question. The method therefore adopted by Koristka 
and Schmidt appears simply to have the effect of obliterating the 
clear idea conveyed by statistical curves, and to result in an artificial 
depression of culminating points, thereby tending to mislead those 
who do not always bear in mind the fact that the relative propor- 
tion of fluctuations alone is intended to be represented here. 

Hungary next appears in this exhibition with a rich collection 
of carefully drawn up and instructive diagrams. The Royal Statis- 
tical Bureau, in addition to several diagrams on harvests, con- 
flagrations and meteorological subjects, appears with two on the 
cholera epidemics of 1866 and 1873 (Nos. 206 and 207), works 
which are remarkable for their clearness of execution. 

The Statistical Bureau of Buda-Pesth places before us several of 
their publications and diagrams, collected in such a manner as to 
form a special group (No. 234), 

The Ministry of Finance has also sent diagrams having 
reference to mining statistics (Nos. 281 and 285). 

A large and comprehensive collection of graphic diagrams 
representing statistics of the prices of agricultural produce in 
Hungary, published by the Buda-Pesth Chamber of Commerce, is 
also in the exhibition (No. 319). 

Professor Fodar of Buda-Pesth. has worked out in a geogra- 
phical form several excellent dotted diagrams, showing in a very 
clear manner the various epidemics which have visited the town of 
Buda-Pesth (Nos. 325 to 328). Dr. Béla Weisz’s comprehensive 
diagraphical work comprises an atlas (No. 338), containing in the 
space of 120 pages, divided into eleven parts, a plan or programme 
of international statistics on the state of a country from an 
economic point of view, and is also a work well worthy of attention. 
The author appears to have a preference for right angles, notwith- 
standing the fact that other methods might, more or less success- 
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fully, have been employed, for instance, the angular diagrams in 
showing the increase in the prices of food and other articles of 
consumption. 

Several line and plain surface diagrams which have appeared 
in the publications issued by the Statistical Bureau of Prussia, have 
also been contributed to this exhibition ; foremost among them and 
most worthy of attention is the work of Dr. Engel on the statistics 
of the Franco-Prussian war, 1870-71. 

A collection of diagrams is also exhibited, prepared by the 
Bavarian Statistical Bureau: ; amongst others plain surface diagrams, 
showing clearly, in a triangular form, the amount of instruction 
given at the various stages of education. 

Wurtemburg also has sent several graphic works faethe part 
of its statistical publications; among others mention should be 
made of several diagrams prepared by Kull, similar in a great 
degree to the elaborately worked maps by the same author, showing 
the small natural districts into which Wurtemburg is divided, and 
admirably exhibiting like these maps the geognostical relations of 
these districts. 

The Saxon State railways are represented by an excellent 
collection of diagrams, prepared in an admirable and most scientific 
manner by Ulbricht, with corresponding notes, explaining in such a 
lucid manner as to show at the first glance the most minute details 
as to their working and net income. Those of Ulbricht’s diagrams 
which show the movement of goods according to the different 
means of transport, as gross weight, and also those referring to 
passengers and goods, as net weight, and to the net income, may 
be regarded as models for those persons interested in railway 
management. 

Finally there are diagrams from various other German States, 
viz., Hesse, Baden, Saxe-Weimar, and the town of Hamburg, all of 
which have the same object, viz., to regard statistics from various 
points of view, but. give occasion for no remarks as far as the 
method is concerned. 

With reference to Belgium, we must call attention, as meriting 
particular notice, to the rich collection of diagrams forwarded for 
_ this exhibition by the Board of Health of the town of Brussels 
(Dr. Jannsens). Different systems of graphic representations are 
here employed in a skilful manner. We notice amongst them the 
same circular method as that mentioned in noticing the English 
exhibition. But anew and interesting modification is to be observed 
in the Belgian system which is wanting in the English, viz., that 
the causes of death are shown in a more amplified form by the 
employment of larger radia, so as to bring out also the share of each 
cause of death in the total mortality. 

France sends a scientific diagraphical representation in the form 
of divisional charts for Hurope, executed by Levasseur (No. 569). 
The value of this map is enhanced by small square plain surface 
diagrams around the border, showing at a glance the different 
natural and social relations of each country, thereby greatly facili- 
tating the study of geography. 

The official statistics of Italy have lately been distinguished by a 
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lavish use of this graphic method, and the remark applies not only 
to the statistical publications prepared by the State Statistical 
Bureaux, but also to the various central administrations. Indeed, 
we find in the Italian exhibition, in addition to the well-known 
works of M. Bodio, and numerous meteorological diagrams, several 
interesting diagraphical representations relating to bridges, roads 
( ponts et chaussées), and finance. Besides the usual ones in curves, 
we find coloured plain surface diagrams extensively used. 

If before taking leave of this exhibition, we give a retrospective 
glance at the different diagrams contained in it, we cannot fail to 
observe, that the.most varied methods of diagraphical representa- 
tions are here displayed, linear and plain surface diagrams playing 
the principal réle. And it is with great satisfaction we record this 
fact, for it is only in exceptional cases that a complicated method 
of diagraphical representation should be resorted to, seeing the 
great danger there is of making the diagrams answer the opposite 
purpose for which they were intended. As one of these complicated 
forms which has been used to a considerable extent, the diagraphical 
representation in circles may be mentioned. That form has a real 
justification in those cases where a movement by months has to be 
shown, such as the deaths by months for an average year deduced 
from a long series of years; for the months January and December 
would be represented in this form in close proximity to each other, 
as they are in fact, which would not be the case if the linear system 
were used, as they would then be at the opposite extremities of a 
straight line. 

In conclusion, we must not pass over unnoticed the significant 
fact that these numerous diagraphical representations which we 
have received, appear to us to have been drawn up and prepared 
with the greatest care, not merely to make statistics popular with 
the public in general, but with the steady object in view of render- 
ing assistance to the State and other bureaus in their work of 
compiling statistical tables; for a proof of this we may refer to the 
diagrams furnished by the various railway companies. I take this 
opportunity of bringing prominently forward this characteristic 
application of diagrams, and to point out the practical value of 
their further use and application on statistical subjects, the more 
especially as we are enabled by such means to discern a method 
whereby the interest that diagraphical representation possesses 
may be greatly enhanced. 


Il.—The Fires of London during the Year 1876, and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 


SUBJOINED are some particulars extracted from Captain Shaw’s 
annual report to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in continuation of 
similar notices for previous years :— 


“The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during the year has 
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been 1,787. Of these 91 were false alarms, 64 proved to be only chimney alarms, 
and 1,632 were calls for fires, of which 166 resulted in serious damage, and 1,466 
in slight damage. 

“These figures refer only to the regular calls for fires, or supposed fires, 
involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, horses, and coachmen; they do 
not include trifling damages by fires which were not sufficiently important to 
require the attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further on. 

“The fires of 1876, compared with those of 1875, show an increase of 103; 
and compared with the average of the last ten years, there is an increase of 42. 

“The proportion of serious to slight losses—166 to 1,466—shows that our 
success in reducing losses during 1876 has been about the same as in the previous 
year. 

“The following table gives it both in actual numbers and percentages :— 














Number of Fires. Percentage. 

Year. Tite a a a ae ae oe <a eT aS 
Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 
PHO seve: 326 1,012 1,338 25 75 100 
Cone 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
Boas... B35 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
GO. 253: 199 1,373 ae 2 13 87 100 
Ores. 276 1,670 1,946 14, 86 100 
7 eee 207 1,635 1,842 II 89 100 
ppc cbs, 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
PL Dicvacssse 166 1,382 1,548 II 89 100 
Pe Aces. 154 1,419 1,873 10 90 100 
B78 0e3 163 1,366 1,529 II 89 100 
7 166 1,466 1,632 11 89 100 





“The number of fires in the Metropolis in which life has been seriously 
endangered during the year 1876 has been 72; and the number of these in which 
life has been lost has been 29. 

“The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 123, of whom 88 
were saved, and 35 lost their lives. Of the 35 lost, 23 were taken out alive, but 
died afterwards in hospitals or elsewhere, and 12 were suffocated or burned to 
death. 

“The number of calls for chimneys has been 4,325. Of these 1,420 proved to 
be false alarms, and 2,905 were for chimneys on fire. In these cases there was no 
attendance of engines, but only of firemen with hand-pumps. 

“The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 49 land stations has 
been 7,445, and the total distance run has been 23,120 miles. 

**The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the metropolis during 
the year has been 21,166,178 gallons—in round numbers a little more than 
21 million gallons, or about 94,500 tons. Of this quantity 54,433 tons, or about 
three-fifths of the whole, was taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the 
remainder from the street pipes. 

* During the year there have been six cases of short supply of water, twenty- 
four of late attendance of turncocks, and ten of no attendance, making altogether 
forty cases in which the water arrangements were unsatisfactory. 
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“ The strength of the brigade at present is as follows 


49 fire engine stations. 
107 ,, escape —_,, 
4 floating os 
56 telegraph lines. 
tor miles of telegraph lines. 
3 floating steam fire engines. 
1 iron barge, to carry a land steam fire engine. 
5 large land steam fire engines. 


21 small os 

14 seven-inch manual fire engines. 
58 six-inch o 

20 under six-inch af 


136 fire escapes. 
400 firemen, including the chief officer, the superintendents, 
and all ranks. 

“The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept up throughout 
the metropolis is at present 95 by day and 182 by night, making a total of 277 in 
every twenty-four hours; the remaining men are available for general work at 
fires. 

“Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1876 is, as usual, large; but, so 
long as the men work well, no diminution of accidents can be! expected. 

“There have been during the year 287 cases of ordinary illness, and 70 injuries, 
making a total of 357 cases, of which many were! very serious, and two terminated 
in death.” 


From the tables appended to the report are taken the following 
particulars :— 
(a) The fires classified according to trades, arranged in the order of 


frequency :— 
Number of Fires. 


i: Private: housesn, acs: Jacte..3 t.. 0 BH BAL. Te I 3:27 
Dds Lid BUR Nick au kssc toca eoeaeoeten otnee, A Oe bore 193 
8. Victuallers. } scat.did. aah ducinebnadk winter een Rant atenk Tea. s000) 58 
4,: Warming. stockipiné..cvadan a ackde lh b eatan lao dh eset fiir Als othe de 41 
5. Oil and colourmen. ........éc..0.000 Pen ee Seige eee See ae 31 
6. Cabinet, makers‘ /ou eae. evita een nse iene ati pe sca 30 
7. Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ) .....01s.dsmsortbsatievsotvrerarnes 30 
SO MSTA DIGS |, icc: ancssalh eee pee tie Oe ER MANS aaa tdactr ace Eres. Ye 25 
Ds GRVOCETS «.cssceae sucenicesouh i See mea de eae ne aR or thc aes eta ac et an 
BO TT DOTS ssccssnnastenbas Seer erat ORR ee aR MERE SRC Aoi soci ee ty 22, 
PT 00b ANG SHOE. IA Keren cetertitast cust weskiostacreenidngan cat 22 
a2y Booksellers and staulOmete mececcteee te scctonccstsecko ss. hoo actor seares 24 
Jays dati] (0 tee: fame heeaReRene RM! 05 :, ACACIA Ane PRUE Da oF 21 
Pam Under’ repairs ane (DUiGiie MancsverctenetWe rs necks. focenssetesacch tctames 20 
BE. nivel eveyeres, ..te 6s Ske MA euee mre nt Meesetnc,seceawcd iva sek tease waihecteras hg 
16.Coiteethauved'! 3:, 62155 Pe Bate, Bele FE OU ee T7 
17, Greengrocers and fruitererg «............0...s.thtbresh besteteeeceietees 17 
18. Carpenters and workers in‘ wood (not cabinet makers)... 15; 
193) -Bakierarcsnentisgces2h ati). a0. 0h, AR A AR titi = «18 
20. Schools fuwdads te uy Un SiR eee eS TS Sees 
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22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Number of Fires—Contd. 








ETE ce tints ap Pata ean ats gai ays esasiepacalbmeged babe Hieesse me 
TEMINGETS ANCL MACHINISUS | o sesresgsaerardees or onopnedasssne Casi -nppnsssaney’e 13 
SEAS LOR EEE oe coon arcs talc a 02 Gidea ited gard oct Weis tasmnuos' sias ig uses 13 
1 EAST a DRS a ees ean oO ene OP RED OE Eee 13 
NOU AN WOE CLUCTIGSY see surat nha caeaensspons sigan -qehoragne ta spa h ee 12 
Ditimersranc OYassiTe Oe eid dads eansaaetoatsuetsteacessneaes snnceheen 1 
HEACITLONIOR ga cron ar crwserseee sce nenenesen toes hveen tens anier raheem seacireen nid aa 12 
Furniture makers and dealers © ..........ccccceccenessbscsoeeseseepers 12 
Confectioners and pastry COOKS. .....ccc.ccbucssseocceusseovegsecseventece 12 
PUCTLOS EMU HOOP tn c20t adi. .cssccaensotctpesosy-oececch a poss apsargeerece sd noe II 
TRSPT RO TR BpOVETS ase fina eh creas sod Rieke Geese scored sonpopatah oars eb ery II 
1,097 

Remainder, varying from 10 tO 1o.....scsssescsreseeeseees 535 

Wn oF omer Mile UO Re ie ieee 4 Mies Oe 1,632 





(6) The fires classified according to the causes to which they have been 
assigned, arranged in the order of frequency. 





Causes. Number of Fires. 
 PESUBET ongut 9) (ate a a ie ni Reeds Sera: ee ke Be ee eRe RE 337 
2. Lamps (not-gas) and lights i... iiesssssssnscbsestsiosssestons 249 
a. Sparks from fires. den % 210) gsi Bese AAG Ue 179 
Bee IGS HClO RC CERYO et ee ie a ducts oink AISI San avon os ac oe eSivraenneaaouedee 175 
Sad PNG FC i A do eater AO 8 et REE SSr aera 152 
Fi AE polo ig sd aoe BS REAL A RL RRNA Re ea eee oe eo a 146 
7. Children playing with fire and matches 0.0... cesses 60 
BRL Ot, O48 APs room sitanides! thee t libel adem aqsnaie es cient 47 
9. Overheating of stoves, coppers, kilns, ovens, and furnaces 44 
BO. SARIN AN ALVIN. StOVER 24s oncdcecep sete) saeemerseece-corecdementandedernes 32 
UT 55 111 CRN OAD OMNEIIED FD ea Seay ei arco ee iene seca ieee 28 
me LCL TOUS eae rete rte an AGAR te OF cls: satu cagntattetgarnce? 25 
SOV AVOUT OR SUTTGSTAING OLE ferieti ene crasteinetiestcueice. seccusbeccenreeets 24 
ias® Doiling over"or oil; fat} witelys Wee eee ceeceetecssscwseesene 23 
Ss Bpontaneous Tami tion Ld Ut. se leva iars che wevecdagueee as ovdeaees 17 
IB. Stoves; de... properly seb 1s... eddie ei ses nage ostesenentse 13 
Ady Overheating of boilers;:G6/404.5..0.4. Sk dB aie iibcielscisetaeede 13 
Pep A Ot 2... cies. WAL. cad ek A edhe 12 
19. Hearths and fireplaces—defective........ss.csscsrescrescerernennes If 
BUMANEDI Be ThA 5.24 ices a ctt qty hechaoaoaeenhice sdgsatt vad -Reinaquaehed 9 
Miscellaneous and, doubt£ gl... 11. <ccrnsweacansrnedats-dopedes> corre asboaesp- 40 
ORE rrr ccrocas seb ce tartister 1,072 


(c) The usual summaries for 1876 show :—that the greatest number 
of fires occurred in July (214), and the smallest number in October (110) ; 
that the largest number of fires (260) occurred on Sunday, and the smallest 
number (218) on Monday ; and that the hours during which the greatest 
number of fires have occurred are from 8 to 11 P.M., and those most exempt 
from such disaster are from 5 to 8 A.M. 

With reference to the daily summary, the following table, which gives 
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the total of the fires for each day of the week for the last ten years, shows 
on the average that the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the 
smallest number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
ten years is 1,620, 





Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 








S| | — 





186723) e202 169 219 210 Ig! 198 208 1,397 
‘68 se heas3 227 234 267 229 225 253 1,668 
(602.220 220 229 251 199 235 218 1,572 
S70 rene. OG 252 258 266 300 258 322 | 1,946 
List 286 202 247 302 271 258 276 1,842 
72a LOG 206 213 207 220 220 229 | 1,494 
273 )..3¢ «= 202 209 237 199 230 243 2.28 1,548 
217A .2§ Meee ae, 228 2.28 195 240 231 229 1,573 
1 One| e200 203 234 227 236 209 a8 1,529 
16..-.} e200 218 2.26 235 24.2 221 230 1,632 





fe | a | | 


Total...| 2,314 | 2,184 2022 2,359 2,358 |2,298 | 2,416 .116,201 

















“The number of lives lost during the year by fire is 35, the number 
saved 88. 

Captain Shaw in his report recommends six firemen for special merit, 
who collectively saved 23 lives during the year. 


IlL— English Interature in 1876. 


Tue following extracts, analytical table, and monthly summary of 
books published in 1876, are taken from the December (1876) number of 
the Publishers’ Circular, in contmuation of a series of similar extracts for 
previous years :— 


‘Last December, in examining the statistics for the year, we had occasion to 
express our surprise at the favourable nature of the returns. It is again our 
pleasant duty to chronicle a degree of prosperity which the most sanguine 
individual could hardly have predicted. While it must be regretted that there 
has been a decline in the number of new works issued in some of the most 
important branches of literature, the total number of books published in 1876 
shows a satisfactory increase as compared with 1875. The year has been marked 
by a decided falling-off in new books, and an increase, equally noteworthy, in new 
editions. Let us hope that the modest increase of the past year may be set down 
as a delicate indication of improvement in the general trade of the country. 

‘‘The number of works published during 1876, as compared with the previous 
year, stands thus :—1876, 4,888 ; 1875, 4,854. 

“In theology there has been a decline: a fact which may or may not prove 
satisfactory. Many distinguished theologians have doubtless been devoting their 
leisure to education and to social reform. In theology we chronicle a falling 
short of 66 from the number of 1875. 

“In educational, classical, and philological works, as might have been expected, 
we note steady progress in the number of new works and reprints. This year 
produced 470; last year, 335. 
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“ Juvenile works and tales have nearly doubled in number. There are for 
1876, 419, while for the previous year only 217. It would be well could we add - 
that the standard of juvenile literature had made a corresponding advance. 

«Law has added wonderfully to its literature. In 1876, 164; in 1875, 114. 

“ Fiction exhibits a remarkable decline. In 1876, 857; the previous year, 
974- 

** Political and social economy, trade, and commerce, show a decided advance, 
owing probably to political complications in Europe, social and administrative 
reform at home, and the continued abnormal depression of trade at home and 
abroad. Of this class were produced in 1876, 377 ; in 1875, rot. 

** Art, science, and illustrated works exhibit a diminution, caused by the cost 
of illustrations in part, probably, and by the continued stagnation of art and other 
industries. In 1876 we chronicle 252, against 572 in 1875. 

“Voyages and travels have also declined. Happily the importance of the 
works of this year, in a measure, compensate for the loss in numbers. 270 are 
set down to 1876, and 300 to 1875. Of history, biography, &c., there were in 
1875, 391, against 347 this year. Poetry and the drama fall short of the previous 
year. This is much to be regretted, as they might have afforded a sweet solace to 
the British public in its hours of depression. In 1876 were issued 323; in 1875, 
348. The reprints are in excess of last year. 

“‘ Medicine, surgery, &c., have scored a good innings for this year compared 
with last,- for which we may be partly indebted to the increased activity of the 
medical profession, and partly to the threatened spread of dangerous epidemic 
disease. 


* Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &c., are about on a par with last year. 
In 1876 the number is 176; in 1875 it was 177. 

** Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, not sermons. In 1876 were issued 166 ; 
in 1875, 201. 

“Tt will be gathered from the foregoing statistics that there is no immediate 
prospect of a collapse in the intelligence or taste of the British public.” 











Summary for each Month. 
New Books. New Editions. Nera uous 

BRIPABIY 106: Re los SSsoce cans 149 51 30 
POUL UAL, 9 costed) ie-sass ness. 204, 146 35 
BEECHES Ans. tt cbeiindls>. 389 210 34 
Gi UI haya eran renee 247 129 29 
BO eae te tereseccetnenotes doccenea 199 180 25 
June ........ rites 237 161 26 
DLV ER eH tetanic snares 279 210 49 
PIO TIED ©, secon spursi thie snenns 124 94 14 
Beppember .....,....dc-en-> 132 80 21 
eta DOR  ceaecsttearssess cas ie 210 206 32 
November ...........102+ ai 249 1y2 41 
TTECODIDBE, cher.cssrks-sace-0 512 298 41 

2,931 1,957 377 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1876. 





Total of 
Subjects. Jan, | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July.| Aug.) Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Books on a 
; for the Year, 


Theology, a *29| 37| 58] 31| 32] 38] 54] 22] 19] 29] 36| 92} 477 
biblical, &c. ........ £84014). 20) On C17 RS ool ei 5| 20] 25) 41] 216 




















—— 693% 
Educational, classi-| | #11] 271 40/ 30| 18| 24} 20| 11| 20| 19| 17] 41] 278 . 
cal, and philo- 
ee + 5 “| 80). 161-22) 12) 251 24) .7) 161 13) 25).192 
OpLOAL s ceces eich ss aa 
| 470 
Juvenile works and||* 7/ 12] 28| 12; 11| 7] 2] 7| 9| 25) 42| 82) 244 
tales erence. ca son-: + 2) 13] 18 Sena 2 2 2 5| 65} 20] 381] 175 
| — 419 
Novels, tales, and]|*11} 13} 56|'30} 29 45] 49] 25| 24) 45| 51] 74] 452 
other fiction ........ +1)| 37) 45] 31] 49| 48) 46] 20] 17] 381] 36] 34] 405 
ee 
Law, Eee ee at Le Oko Pe eed Ol tat i eet anier Leste Gn mere 
GG. SEE eee PD LS GPCRS) ee OB a DE Lae Ge | APPS Ree 6 be SP bs 
" —— 162 
Foutieal and social 1g} 19] 40| 27| 28} 81] 26} 12] 18| 15] 21} 32} 271 
CeO Omn ye ACE T1422) 11) 184. 9 aed eon OMe On eG heeiGrind Qn 12 WaLvG 
and commerce .... ch ei, 
Arts, science, and] |*12} 3| 25; 17| 8} 17] 138} 8} 5] 312] 11] 21} 152 
illustrated works [| + 6| 11] 9} 6] 4| 7] 20} 2] 8} 8] 10] 9} 100 
—— 252 
Noveuas eee *10/ 14] 17] 24| 11| 16] 19! 8! 9| 7| 8| 34| 177 7 
tenn hed imental OG oar) BD le” a eA Mice oe oN ee ere van 
Tesearch......5...0.000: 
commer KS 
History, biography, | |*15| 22} 25} 20| 24) 20) 25] 10) 8] 13] 18] 28} 228 
Ue CM ei Be Re ie at TG) t8t 22d e751 .104 7 6A els ie he ae ee re bao 
— 347 
Poetry and the)]/*13|} 20) 23} 16) 10} 9] 22) 8) 9] 7] 8{ 30] 170 
CAINS Meee ccsace: fa) 8116) 5) 20) 17) 23)" 21) 61i6) e828) 153 
— 323 
Year books and||*l1| 13} 17} 3) 3] 1} 2) —~—J|—}— 1{ 6 57 
serials in volumes {}t—| 10} 4| 6) 4|—J] 11} 4] 8! 6] 80] 58! 136 
ae 
Medicine, oa FDL) Disel 6) Oda OES aa LO Lee Jae ONmnLO ga Zio Spa. OS 
CGC eet sn can geen cts Pie Be eid een, eee et 5| 11} 6; 738 
Somme ek 
Belleslettres,essays,||* 5) 7} 7| 3| 6] 38] 9] 4! 21 6] 14] 84} 100 
monographs, &c~J|f 1), 6 ROPS Z{ 10)- 6° 8) Ll) -br 10}> BreIt eh 76 
— 176 
Miscellaneous, in-} | x 
P Gt DRO WF 4iL7 | Lab) 2) 4h 4) SOT sae 6 
cluding pamphlets } a 
not sermons........... t A fi tee Died Raite? 2 (sae 4 4 Ay 60 
en a oe en en | oe ne ee ete 
200 | 350 | 599 | 376 | 379 | 398 | 489 | 218 | 212 | 416 | 4.41 | 810 = 
4,888 
‘ *149] 204 | 389 | 247 | 199 | 237 | 279 | 124 | 132 | 210 | 249 | 512 25931 
7 oielachhoode a + 51/146} 210/129] 180/161|210| 94] 80/206/192/298!  —x.97 
See cies par a ft 80] 35] 34] 29] 25] 26] 49] 14} 21] 32] 41] 42 377 





* New books. + New editions. ~ American importations. 
Note.—Making the total during the twelve months, full titles, 5,265 given in the Publishers’ Circular. 
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IV.— Wrecks and Sun Spots. 


WE extract the following from ZLloyd’s Iist of 15th March last. The 
contribution, we believe, is by a member of the Society, to whom the 
Journal has been indebted for various interesting memoranda :— 


. A comparative table of losses posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book, with sun spots 
and rainfall in Southern India, compiled from tables by Dr. W. W. Hunter. See 
Times, 26th February, 1877. Divided into two cycles of eleven years each. 


Wrecks, Sun Spots, and Rainfall. 





Percentage of Losses 


Posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book. Minimum 
































Average Rainfall Pore Drought 
he ee On te Mn in Inches. ey Spots. or Famine. 
Years. United Kingdom. Eleven Years. 
Back Po voce | eaebl pe ae ete Actual ae Actual 
| Year. Year. each Year. |AVerage.| Hypothetical. Recorded. 
1854...) — — = ome 37 ae 1854 drought 
(-1855....,).11°53 \ 19°34, || 80° }sus 41 40 | Minimum | and famine 
"56....| 12°31 8°97 Ale sun spots 
Po7... 11 65 ; 8°60 ; 42 é 
fon 58....{ 11751 } Ih 69 8°48 } sv 42 \ a 
12) ? . . s 
Bs 59....| 13°57 \ $ 10°04 } ‘ 52 } Maximum 
x 60....| 12°79 ah 9°46 oe 56 at sun spots 
nm *61....| 13°10 yes ees } : ie \ 
= 62...) 12°84 } a0 9°76 9°79 51 b2 
63....| 13°64 \ : 10°44. i : -- 50 
G4...) 11°52 ae 8°82 ERS 48 ou 
*65....| 9°89 7°61 37 pees Drought 
(1866...) 11°63 } 11-07 | ror18 | ¢ 9°93] gy 40 | sun spots | Famine 
OFx...1: 11°69 10°16 42 
5 | ,68--| 9°85 \ 10-42 || 84° lev 42 \ 42 
cs Bae 10 99 ee 42 Tees 
OD °70....| 10°81 : 61 , Bz aximum 
a brie t| 21°69 \ S 9°13 ts Sy 56 \ ve sun spots 
a 972...| L300 \ f 10°13 \ 53 \ 
3 gl 37'34 12°67 5°63 9°83 re 52 
e742 "19 : 973g (Dig. 50 \ | 
"75.....| LO°OL i sie 7°72 fe By 48 oy 
. 776...) -9°97?] — 7647) — 39 — | Minimum | Drought, and 
sun spots’ jin 1877 famine 











“The average rainfall in Madras since 1813 is 483 inches. Dr. Hunter 
proves that—first, the five years of minimum sun spots within the period have 
averaged 37 inches; secondly, that rainfall rises and falls with increase or decrease 
of sun spots; thirdly, that if the cycle is taken at the average of eleven years, the 
minimum rainfall occurs at the eleventh, first, and second years, and rises to its 
maximum at the intermediate period, declining to minimum in the central group 
of the eleventh, first, and second years. Droughts occurred in 1854, 1865, and 
1876, causing famines in 1854, 1866, and 1877. Cyclonic disturbances may pro- 
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duce an abnormal rainfall and alter the comparison, but the coincidences are 
certainly remarkable between these recorded observations and the actual facts of 
maritime casualties as posted on the Loss Book at Lloyd’s, and tend to indicate an 
ascertainable connection between them. ‘The first column of percentages is mani- 
festly an arbitrary standard, relating only to British registered vessels, while the 
losses posted are those of both British and Foreign ships; it is taken simply to 
bring the figures to a common basis of comparison during the two cycles of eleven 
years,” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvuarTER ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1876. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QuvarrerR ENDED DecembuE, 1876. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1876-70, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1876-70 :—Numbers. 





CATE ccs1..0-- 76 "75 "14, "73 "72 we: 70 
Marriages No. _— 200,980 | 202,010} 205,615 | 201,267 | 190,112 | 181,655 
Births... », | 887,464} 850,187 | 854,956 | 829,778 | 825,907 | 797,428 | 792,787 


Deaths .... ,, | 510,308] 546,317 | 526,632 | 492,520) 492,265 | 514,879] 515,329 


QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1876-70. 


(I.) Marriaces :—Numebers. 


Qrs. ended 76, 75, 74, i178: ee 1h 70. 


last day of |-——_ |__| | ——_ |—_—_ | —__ 
March........No.| 41,757 | 42,237 | 41,413 | 41,217 | 40,539 | 36,305 | 36,455 
Jane .:...... » | 51,218 | 48,360 | 52,827 | 53,408 | 50,380 | 48,831 | 46,720 


September ,, | 49,135 | 49,817 | 49,144 | 49,709 | 49,818 | 46,536 | 43,900 
December a 60,566 | 58,626 | 61,281 | 60,530] 58,440 | 54,580 
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(II.) Brrrus :—Numoers. 


Qrs. ended 76. "75. 74, 73, 72, "71, "70. 
last day of § \——_—|—_—_—_—_ |__| —__ |__—_ |__| 


March........ No.| 229,980 | 215,251 | 214,514 | 215,744 | 208,752 | 209,523 | 206,366 
June ........ », | 225,866 | 214,650 | 217,598 | 206,516 | 208,790 | 201,165 | 203,615 
September ,, | 216,167 | 210,781 | 210,323 | 204,167 | 201,746 | 193,271 | 192,521 
December ,, | 215,451 | 209,505 | 212,521 | 203,351 | 206,619 | 193,469 | 190,285 


(III.) Deatus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended "76, "75, "74, "73, "72, Peo ae 70) 


last day of = |-—_ |_| c_o—_——\i—- 
March........ No. | 142,269 | 162,514 | 136,518 | 132,432 | 134,952 | 188,393 | 143,773 
June ......... », | 126,212 | 130,797 | 123,907 | 118,582 | 120,835 | 120,793 | 121,128 
September ,, | 119,909 | 121,459 | 124,253 | 114,676 | 118,927 | 121,832 | 124,297 


December ,, | 121,918 | 181,547 | 141,954 | 126,830 | 117,551 | 134,361 | 126,131 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Birtus, and Dearns, per 1,000 Prrsons 
Livine in the Years 1876-70, and the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1876-70:—General Ratios. 


ER ARS ee ote veces "76. ele 75, 4: Se afi ® AR 70; 

















Estmtd. Popln.: 
of England 
im thousands >| 24,244,| — | 23,944, | 23,649, | 235356, | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 








16°38 | 16°8 171 17°6 17°5 16°7 16°1 








Persons Mar- \ 





PIO come 
(BErLhe Rese: 36°5 | .35°4 | 35°5 36°2 35°56 35'8 35°0 35°2 
Deathiere 21°0 pipe) 22°8 22°3 21°71 Pies 22°6 22°9 














QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1876-70. 
(I.) Persons Marrrep :—Ratio per 1,000. 

































































Qrs. ended | "76. |e | 75) | ona. || ge. | ore. | m1. | °70. 
last day of at : hy ne ial cS 
March Snes 13°8 13°8 | 14°3 14°2 14°3 141 | 12°9 13°2 
AS vis) ony meres 16°9 ret re Lowa 179 18°3 17°5 17°2 16°7 
September ........ 16°1 16°4 | 16°5 16°5 16°9 7h 16°2 15°5 
December .......... _— 19°8 | 20-1 19°% 20°8 20°8 20°4: 19°2 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | °°76.  lsagine (ome. \emeeeee | Btyay |) 7a, | “71. | "70. 
last day of hats ett PI Pa ab LR Pea SR Ee. 
Maree ooccecccdesssse 38:0 | 36-9 | 365 | 368 | 875 | 363 | 37°3 | 37-3 
SFE, eee 37°4 | 36°: | 36°0 36°9 35°5 36°3 35°5 36°4 
September ........ 35°4 | 34°5 | 384°9 | 85°3 | 84-7 | 34-7 | 33°7 | 34°0 
December ........ 35°3 | 34°5 | 84°7 | 385°7 | 3845 | 35°56 | 33°7 | 33°6 
(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qreianded | 1°76. | sce np atom 741, | 7S) ble cto tee7 Ln ec 
last day of Me ~ = = ee ~ 
March areas 23:5. /1, 24 Olea gD 23°4 | 23°0 | 23:5 24°7 | 26:0 
oD WIG ca enah eetticee 20°9 23 dl eee 21°0 20°4 21°0 21°3 21°6 
September ......... 19°6 2:1 Out, eeo 20°8 19°5 20°5 21°1 22°0 


December ........ 20:0 | 221 | 21°8 | 23°38 | 21°5 | 20°2 | 23-4 | 22°3 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, PAupeRism, and Coat in 
each of the Nine QUARTERS ended December, 1876. 


























1 2 3 4 B) 6 7 8 9 
Averag rape Prices Averag Pauperism. 
Average oo Price i mh eat of Pees of 
Pric as of at the Metropolitan Potatoes iv kvevace of 
Quariere] PH Jortink] wheat] * Heavier | lterk | Queens Avra of 
of ee (by the Carcass), cee he) relieved on the 
ending Consols England ouarist with the Mean Prices. | Per zon last day of each week. 
oe Dis- |Rngland Waterside 
"| count. we Beef. Mutton. sche ee In-door. | Out-door. 
1874 £ Bin Gal Oat, Oolk Gn 0. Gel 8.06. &: 
Dec. 31}. 93 4°6 |44 4) 43—84 $—8 73—96 | 138,868 | 587,772 
68 6% 84 
1875 
Mar.31| 922 | 3:7 |42 6] 5—8 42—8 81—111] 146,708 | 622,652 
63 63 96 
June30} 932 | 3°5 |42 6] 54—8% 2—95 | 80—120] 131,717 | 592,362 
6% 73 100 
Sept.30; 943 | 2:4 |49 —-—] 53—83 | 53—93 | 70—93 | 125,614 | 555,409 
Z 73 82 
Dec. 31} 94% | 3°2 |46 7] 53—83 | 6—92 |105—127| 136,124 | 546,251 
6% ae 116 
1876 
Mar.31| 943 | 4'1 |43 8] 54-—8 53—9 |121—151] 145,088 | 558,026 
6% 74 136 
June30| 953 | 2°2 |45 10] 5—8} 5—10 }125—170} 134,357 | 535,419 
6% 7% 147 
Sept.30} 953 | 2°0 147 1] 54—83 | 53—93 — 130,347 | 517,196 
68 7 
Dec. 31; 953 | 2°0 |48 2] 44—8 54—9 -e 141,907 | 514,739 


10 


Sea- 
borne 
Coal 
in 
London 
Market 
per 
Ton, 





s. 
24 


d. 
7 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 








Divisions. en Years. 

1861-70. 
England and Wales ...............06+ 22°4 
BOMESOPOTE PEE ioe, ican so ndbeesdhy chy: 24°3 
11. South-Eastern counties ..... 19°! 
111. South Midland __,, 20°2 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ 20°1 
v. South-Western counties ....|. 19°9 
vi. West Midland 3 2 tes 
vit. North Midland _,, 20°8 
vit. North-Western _,, 26°3 
BAY ONIN G2... 85odheccssiesedeonses 24.°0 
x. Northern counties ............ 22°4 
xI. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°6 

















1875. 
Quarters ending 
Sept. Dec. 
20°1 | 21°8 
21°5 | 24°3 
16'S tek 775 
LZ i 18°38 
17°9 | 19:0 
15°90 101976 
19°}, 21:0 
ZS | 21-2 
23°3 | 25°7 
22°9 | 23°5 
23°7 | 22°6 
Isiah t 20° 














1876. Quarters ending 

















March.| June. Sept. | June. 
23°5 | 20°9 | 19°6 | 20-0 
24:7 | 20°9 | 21°56 | 21°4 
19:2 | 17°3 |, 16°56 |: 16°4 
BOO aly don LOO ble aL 
2058S 1S" Om yt 6-O eto: s 
21°5 | 19°6 | 16°4 | 17°4 
wb tara Me 10 ak Ua os a I 2 
23°2 | 20°5 |} 20°56 | 19°65 
29°0 | 25°2 | 22°9 | 24°3 
23°9 | 22°6 | 21°4 |] 21°4 
23°2 | 20°6 | 20°2 | 19°4 
23°2 | 22°4 | 17°6 | 19-2 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrarity per 


Periodical Returns. 


[ Mar. 


1,000 ex Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


Years 1876-74. 






































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 

Area Enumerated. Quarters in each Quarter of the Years 

in Statute hie 

poe: 1871. 1876.|.ga75 | 1875.| 1874. 
In 134 Districts,and March ..| 25°3 | 26°6 | 28°9 | 25°1 
57 Sub- districts, 3.184.419 June ....| 22°1 | 22°8 | 22°7 | 22°3 
comprising the Fae TACOS) Sept. eel va 237 | 22:8 2374 
Chief Towns. ........ Dec. ....| 21°9 | 24°6 | 23°9 | 26°5 
Year ....) 22°8 | 24°4 | 245 | 24°3 
Year ....| 18°6 | .19°4 | 20°7 | 19°5 
ey ee ae March.) 21-1 | 22°31 | 25°7 + 21°2 
# Eneland and Wal , June ....| 19°2 19° 20°8 | 19°3 
comprising chiefly 34,134,802 | 9,812,124 Sept. seelh ANGE TE oe 17-2 74, 
pee Partebed ie Dec. ....|.17°3 | 18°7 | 18°9 | 20°2 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, and in leap year 91 days; the three months 


April, May, June, 91 days; and each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. 


is made in calculating the rate of mortality in the different quarters of the year. 


For this inequality a correction 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porvutation; Birtrus, Deatus; Miran TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL in the Fourth Quarter of 1876, in Twenty-TureEe Large Towns. 


a iti i ea) 




















Estimated 
Population in 
Cities, &c. ie ee 
the Year 
1876. 
Total of 23 towns in U.K.) 8,028,595 
HOMO GN ise; /.ticstyhesaruesete 3,489,428 
POEL ILOU cee meee tte: corte 100,632 
SPO GAINOUL UM eee .eee eee ture ccc te 124,867 
EN OT WIC Marca haceneucdonsrts ooh 83,430 
Ply mouthmep ese. denis Secets 7242/90 
IE EIBUOL em naptccuecentvienuctes 199,539 
Wolverhampton................ 72,549 
SIFTING AME tee se aoe sss 371,839 
dB oe) 2) ee Re Sl aR 113,581 
INOUE SNAIL ireecssnaestses 93,627 
LAVGETOOL oir secret cscosss 521,544 
Manchester...............sccsesers 367,017 
Salford era atrscuesenives sce: 138,425 
Ol liana earch paces rs,cashotns 88,609 
DYRCIOLO hee eatin 173,723 
| WY Ts CM roe PE AD oe re re 291,580 
Shellield mpitertcneedepat castes 274,914 
Coll ak eee ee 136,933 
Sanderland -),4:\A encores 108,343 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 139,929 
Hidin burglweasecncsctteen 215,146 
ClasO OW eee a ee 545,144 
PUD Ln actrees 314,666 








Births 


Deaths 
in 


in 
13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 


ending 
30th Dec., 
1876. 


74,313 


31,891 
759 
996° 
719 
5AT 

1,887 
699 


3,956 
1,171 

885 
4,931 
3,260 
1,613 


913 
1,606 
2,973 
2,846 
Mean 


1,058 
1,472 
1,674 
5,010 
2,076 


ending 
30th Dec., 
1876. 


445757 


18,799 
456 
635 
444 
379 
983 
4.23 

1,865 
672 
488 

By204 

25335 

1,130 
633 

1,001 

1,693 

1,568 
739 
624 
740 
980 

3,150 

1,759 


Annual Rate Mean 
to 1,000 Living during | Temperature 





the 13 Weeks in 
ending 30th Dec., 1876.] 13 Weeks 
ending 
80th Dec., 
Births. Deaths. 1876. 
37°2 2204 46°1 
36°7 21°6 47-0 
30°3 18°2, 48°0 
32°0 20°4 48°7 
34°6 Zie4 46°9 
30°4 ZEGT 49°1 
38°0 19°8 46°7 
38°7 23°4 45°1 
42°7 20:1 45°8 
41°4, Peay 45°8 
37°9 20°9 45°5 
37°9 Pee 45°6 
36°6 2672, 45°6 
46°8 32°8 45°1 
41°4 28°7 — 
37-1 23° 448 
40°9 23°3 45°6 
41°5 22-9 45°4 
40°2 2127 45°2 
39°2 235 45°3 
42°2 212; = 
31°2 18°3 —_ 
36°9 23:2 — 
26°5 pie he s 47°0 





Rainfall 
im 
Inches in 
13 Weeks 
ending 
30th Dec., 
1876. 
11°82 
10°36 
10°66 
9°34 
7°14 
16°y8 
43°51 
10°07 
10°48 
LYto 

_10°38 
10°95 
13°87 
12-13 
13°56 
12°66 
10°57 


13°41 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1876-74; and Birtus and Dratus in Quarters ended 
3lst December, 1876-74. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. ane PARE ge 30th September. 
in 1871. NP cade. TO aa) ae 
(England and Wales.) tatute A : 
‘ Sed ma Lelia ceersoaton Lal OrGe). wal S75) 18744 


| | 


No. No. No. No. 
Eneup. & WALEs....Totals| 37,319,221 | 22,712,266] 49,135 | 49,817 | 49,014 


4 e_——— | | S| 


Bee ONG ON. seaaicssecsecssees 95,362 | 3,254,260 | 9,002 9,124, 8,883 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3;994,431 | 2,167,726 | 4,110 3,920 3,917 
111. South Midland........ 35201,325 | 1,442,654 2,308 2,348 2,341 
BN ROA S LOT vo. g2.s2a4 easpncvtnn 3,211,441 | 1,218,728 | 1,878 1,837 1,861 
v. South-Western ........ 4,981,170 | 1,880,777 | 3,144 3,197 3,125 
vi. West Midland ........] 3,945,460 | 2,720,669 | 5,586 5,590 5,623 
wit. North Midland........ 395351445 | 1,406,935 25822 2,919 2,824, 
vit. North-Western... 1,998,914 | 3,389,044 | 8,729 8,987 8,557 
Pe OYRSHITO a kneesecs:. 3,702,384 | 2,395,569 5,790 5,808 5,639 

Ke OVbHeIN, %..i5..s0sc0ares 3,547,947 | 1,414,234 3,080 3,309 3,304 


x1. Monmthsh.& Wales] 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 2,686 2,903 3,893 





7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Brerus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 31st December. 31st December. 
(England and Wales.) 
° 1876. | 1875. | 1874. | 1876. | 1875. | 1874. 





—| —__- — — 








No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Enewup.& WaAtsEs....Totals| 215,451 | 209,505 | 212,367 [121,918 |131,547 |142,084 


| 





Bee LiOINL ODN ss scsevcisdobesasnnc 31,891 | 80,534 | 31,051 | 18,799 | 20,839 | 22,168 
11. South-Eastern ........ 18,265 | 17,372 | 17,677 | 9,752 |.10,210 | 10,058 
mI. South Midland........ 12,053 | 11,824 | 12,124 | 6,628 | 7,150 | 7,358 
“ivgd S 250eae 10,104 9,654 9,855 | 5,355 | 5,997 | 6,037 

v. South-Western ........ 13,454 | 18,410 | 13,840 | 8,366 | 9,409 | 8,969 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,748 | 25,869 | 26,301 | 44,289 | 15,048 | 16,270 
vir. North Midland........ THOTT 4 19j;1381.) 1 18;253) bo 22tet) 7,801, | 8,512 

vit. North-Western........ 34,936 | 84,7386 | 34,445 | 22,388 | 23,325 | 26,525 
Pe oY Orkshire |... 6:02. 25,768 | 25,854 | 24,585 | 14,471 | 15,658 | 17,614 

X. Northern occ. 15,155 | 15,152 | 15,953 | 7,424 | 8,450 | 10,165 

xI. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,076 | 12,969 | 13,273 | 7,225 | 7,660 | 8,418 








\ 
* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those 
first published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1876. 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 


































































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Wonee of Vapour 
f ina 
; : : ay Air— 0 Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of tes 
1876. ' Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | o¢ the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from : from from 
3 Aver- | Aver- a:, | Aver- Aver- E Aver- |, Nee Aver- ,,, | Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean.. age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
105 35 35 35 35 35 35 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years Years 
9 ° 0 | o ° © S 2 ©) S Th. 5 In, Grs. Gr. 
Webco recess 52:8 | +3°2 | +2°6 | 50°4 | 42°29 48°0 | +1°99 12°7 | —2°1] 56°3 | °3886 | +°023 | 3°38 | +0°2 
Nov. ...| 44°0 | +1°7 | 4+0°5 | 42-2 | +0°9] 40°0 | +0°5] 10°6 | —1°0] 46°5 | °248 | +-001 | 2°8 0:0 
Dec | 44°] | +5°0 | +4°0 | 42°8 | +4°2] 41°83 |) 44°57 7°75 | —2°0] 42°6 261 | +°041 | 3°0 | —0°4 
Mean ...} 47°0 43°3 42°4 | 45°1 | +247 43°12 | +2°3] 10°38 | -1°7] 48-5 | 282 | +022 | 3-2 | +0°2 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. -Hori- | Number of Nights 
1876. zontal ee Low- | High. 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- | Read-| Read- 
Aver- Aver- .,, | Aver- Aver- At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut. age of of the below} 30° ake de 
35 35 35 61 | Alr. | 30°. | and * | Night.) Night. 
Years. Years Years. Years. 40°, 
In. | In. | Grs.| Grs. | In. | In. | Miles. Ge iuee 
Oct.......} 84 | — 8 129°756;4+ 060] 537 | — 29 1°6 |—1°2] 240 1 9 21 | 28°6 | 55°9 
Nov. 86 | — 2429°702|— 049) 546) — 2] 3°1 |+0°8] 248 9 12 9 | 21°6 | 48°2 
Dec. 90 | + 2 429-311|—°494) 5389 | —13 7 5°8 |} 43°87 316 4. 20 7 | 20°3 | 47:1 
Sum | Sum | Mean { Sum | Sum | Sum |Lowest|Highst 
Mean ...| 87 | — 1429°590|—°161] 541 | — 69 10°5/+3°4] 268 14 41 87 20°83 | 55°9 





Note.—In reading tliis table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of the air for October was 52°'8, being 3°2 and 2°6 


above the averages of the preceding 105 years, and 35 years respectively. 


In 


the preceding 105 years there are but eight instances of so high a mean tempera- 
ture for the month of October, 


The mean temperature of the air for November was 44°:0, being 1°7 and 
0°'5 above the averages of the preceding 105 years and 365 years respectively ; it 
was higher than the values in 1874 and 1875 by 2°:0 and 1°-9 respectively. 


The mean temperature of the air for December was 44°-1, being 5°°0 and 
4°-0 above the averages of the preceding 105 years and 35 years respectively. In 
the preceding 105 years there are but nine instances of so high a mean temperature 
for the month of December. 


The mean high day temperatures of the air were respectively 1°°3, 0°83, and 


2°-7 above their averages in October, November, and December. 


The mean low night temperatures of the air were respectively 3°°4, 19°4, and 


4°°9 above their averages in October, November, and December. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1876. 





1 | 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Maan Mean | Mean M. 
N Pressureof | Highest} Lowest | Range Monthly} Daily ee Mean 
Seki Dry Air | Reading] Reading] ot Tem-| Range | Range er 


..| Degree 

OF reduced | of the | of the |perature| of WE 2 ii 
STATIONS. tothe — lqnermo-|Thermo-| inthe | Tem. | Tem. | % 24 | %Hu- 
Level of Air. | midity. 


the Sea. | meter. | meter. |Quarter.|perature.|perature. 


















































| in, ° ° ° ° ° fo} 
Gruernse6y................ | 29°431 | 68°5 | 32°0 | 36°5 | 25°0 | 7:6] 50°9 | 85 
MEHGPTIO® ouiss:snteoits: 29 450 1769-2 | 27°17) 42°11 82°7.°/°10°8 1.48°1 |. O17 
Barnstaple ............ 29-415 | 73°0-| 23°5 | 49-5 | 30-7 | 10-2 | 49°7 | 83 
Blackheath ............ 29°490 | 73°6 | 27-2 | 46°4 | 35-4] 11°3 | 47°0 | 83 
(O}-6 <0) Oo oe 29-453 | 69°6 | 28°1 | 41°5 | 32°6 9 "4 | 47-2 87 
Norwich ................ 29°455 | 71°8 | 26°5 45 °3 | 30°4 | 8:0 47°0 | 94 
Llandudno ............ 29 °407 | 66°3 | 28:0 | 38°3 | 26°8 8°4 | 47°8 82 
Tavyerpool ......:...... 29°429 | 67°8 | 28:9 | 38:9 | 27:9 | 7:9 | 45°8 | 86 
Stonyhurst ............ 29 448 | 67°6 | 24°3 | 43°3 | 33-9 | 10°7 | 45°8 86 
BPAC{OFAL.<....:.086.022 29 448 | 65'0 | 29:0 | 36°0 | 2771 | 7°0 | 45°4 | 88 
North Shields........ _ 65:0 | 29:0 | 36:0 | 25°9 8°2 | 44°5 87 
Milltown (Ireland)| 29-373 | 65:0 | 23:0 | 42:0 | 29:3 | 9°6| 45:0] 86 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. Mean RAIN. 
NAMES io hee tie eer aos | cAMOUNY 
oF Mean Relative Proportion of of ph lpacaeely 
STA : estimated: |—— ee 
TATIONS Strenpth. € iG x 1 Cloud. ee dt Collected. 
in. 
GuernseY..........0+ 1°6 4 Sen tl vi 6°6 63 20 27 
RIBVOITIC £...0loc-teoe.0! “"Q"2 6 7. tt 7 7:0 58 12°77 
Barnstaple ............ 1°3 3 9 | 13 5 48 59 14°02 
Blackheath ............ 0:9 5 “ \12 a 74 52° =| 10°77 
Oxford! «..c..02.3.: 0°6 6 8 | 10 i 79 55 9-38 
Norwich &...0:...s00003. — 5 Oh MO 8 ea 5 2 53 7°33 
Llandudno ...........: 0-7 2 6 | 13 9 “7 56 12°74 
Liverpool ............ 1°2 4 | 14 9 4 (ae 55 11°72 
Stonyhurst ............ — 6 9 8 8 8 °4: 57 10°41 
Bradford..........08. hs 4 6 | 10 8 6 8:0 56 14°64 
North Shields........ a Wg {i 6 9 9 yay 69 10°88 
Milltown (Ireland)| 1°7 5 “110° | 13 3 5:7 61 15 64 


LS SSNS SESE 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


[ Mar. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst DEcEMBER, 1876. 


I.—Serial Table :—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 


Quarter of the Years 1876-72 inclusive. 


4 





lst Quarter— 
Births ........ 


Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- | 


perature 


2nd Quarter— 
Births 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


eeeerere 


Mean mea 


perature 


3rd Quarter— 
Births 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


eeeeceee 


Mean at 


perature 


4th Quarter— 
Births 


eoeevces 


Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- \ 


perature 


Year— 


Population. 


Birth eee 
Deaths........ 


1876. 


Per 


Number. Cont 


1875. 


Per 


Number. Cones 


1874. 


Per 
Number. Cent: 


1873. 


Per 


Number. Cent: 






Per 


Number. Cent: 


—_—— [J _____ | Cd | Lf | Lf | 


32,333 
21,294. 
6,663 


3°67 
2°41 
0°75 


37°°9 
33,088 


19,270 
6,459 


3 75 
2°18 
0°73 


31,096 
25,116 
6,369 


3°56 
2°87 
0°73 


38°°7 
32,294, 


19,518 
6,638 


379 
Daas 
0°76 


29,837 
20,775 
6,777 


3°45 
2°40 
0°78 


40°°9 


32,295 
19,640 
6,730 


asl) 
P| 
0°78 


30,210 
21,443 
6,618 


3°52 
2°50 
‘Sy iy 


38°°1 










29,506 
21,245 
5,820 


3°47 
2°50 
0°68 


40°°7 






30,726 
19,045 
6,398 


3°61 
2°24 
0°75 


(a Se oo 


49°°2 





30,790 
16,465 
5,895 


3°49 
1°87 
0°67 


56°°0 


30,538 | 3°46 
17,093 | 1°94 
7,546 | 0°86 


43°°5 
3527, 811 


126,749 | 3°59 
74,122] 2°10 


Marriages ..| 26,563 | 0°75 


50°°73 


30,123 
18,050 
5,728 


3°45 
2-07 
0°65 


57°27 


30,180 
19,101 
7,191 


3°45 
2°19 
0°82 


Alot. 
394.95,214 


123,693 | 3°54 
81,785 | 2°34 
25,921 0°74 


49°°53 


30,702 
18,099 
5,582 


3.55 
2°09 
0°64 


56°03 


30,961 
22,162 
7,158 


3°58 
2°54 
0°83 


39°°5 


3,462,916 


123,795 | 3°54 


80,676 | 2°33 
26,247 | 0°76 


28,975 
17,072 
5,816 


3°38 
1°99 
0°68 


55°°4 


32439923 


119,738 | 3°49 
76,857 | 2°24 
26,730 | 0°78 













49°°2 


29,181 
16,692 
5,891 


3°43 
1°96 
0°69 


55°°8 


29,460 
18,759 
7,471 


3°46 
PEND} 
0°88 


41°°8 


31399226 






118,873 | 3°49 
75,741] 2°22 
25,580 | 0°75 
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II.— Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st December, 1876, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 























Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Registration 
Brvsns Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts. alae to Middle of | Number. a Ona in Number. is: One ie 
1871. 1876 Cent. | every Cent. | every 
BOOTLAND “\.,,..000.0: 3,860,018 | 3,527,811 | 30,538 | 3°46 28 | 2,602 | 8°52 | 11°74 
Principal towns ....| 1,068,556 | 1,194,357] 10,709 | 3°59 8°75 | 11°4 
Large 9 | 832,180] 350,302] 8,666 | 4°19 6°87 | 14°6 
Small sit 478,164), Soos2e5"7,079 4 3°84 4°80 | 12°8 
Mainland rural ....| 1,049,114 | 1,052,754] 8,149 | 3°10 10°22 | 9°8 
Insular ,,  ..... 132,004] 129,573 935 | 2°89 2°99 | 33°4 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
roups Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts. Sine to Middle of |} Number. ie Ghain Number. Uy One in 
1871. 1876. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND ........... 3,360,018 | 3,527,811} 17,093 | 1°94 | 51 0°86 | 116 








Principal towns ....| 1,068,556 | 1,194,357] 6,420 | 2°15 | 46 
Large oy) set) odaslOO 1) 280, 307-8) > 24,0601 2°35) 542 
Small I ele d £55b04 | 800,8265 29,951 | 1°97 1.150 
Mainland rural ....| 1,049,114 | 1,052,754] 4,205 | 1°60 | 62 
Insular os eee o2.004) .120.673 461 | 1°42 | 70 


J 














0°95 | 105 
0°93 | 107 
0°83 120 
0°78 | 128 
0°57 | 175 











Y1Il.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
December, 1876. 





Per Per | RRS Sil Per 
Divisions. Silece : Counties. Siege Counties. Ties Counties. Siege 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 
Shetland ...| 4°6 | Forfar ........ 10°4 | Lanark........ 74 
a eg Orkney’ ..:....: FIOM PE Orble gie-seoces! 8°1 | Linlithgow.) 8°0 
North-Western Oaithnesse .<i,) ) £0; 3 Pile | tic. 4°38 | Edinburgh .| 7°3 
; Sutherland... 7°5 | Kinross ........ 9'6 | Haddington| 8°2 
pen Eastern Ross and 8 Clackman- i Berwick ....| 15°0 
East Midland.. Cromarty 3 Mane... 5 Peebles........ 8°4 
: Inverness ....| 6°1 | Stirling ........ 6°6 | Selkirk ........ 6°6 
West Midland. Nairn e503. 738s 11°7 | Dumbarton..} 5°5 | Roxburgh ..| 10°9 
South-Western a eats THe ALON Len aetees. 6°2 Meat: Seb aD pee 
: Danian see Tett | Bute 28.586. 4°2 | Kirkeud- i : 
South-Hastern. Aberdeen ....| 13°7 | Renfrew........ 6°5 bright .. 4u.5 


Southern ......... KinCardime ncn! TA5Q af A YT rseocancindenss 8°3 | Wigtown ....) 17°7 
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IV.—Divisional Table: —Marriaces, Birtus,and Dratus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st December, 1876. 











1 2 3 4 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1871. Marriages. 
Statute Acres. (Persons.) 

No. No. 

SCOTLAND ............ Totals | 19,639,377. | 35360018 | 7,546 

Te NOLehern 1:8 e.c02-- 2,261,622 127,191 219 

11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 166,351 253 

tt. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 393,199 902 

tv. East Midland. ........ 2,790,492 559,676 | 1,210 

v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 519 
VI. South-Western... 1,462,397 |1,183,218 | 2,958 | 

vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 475,523 | 1,083 

Vir. Southern .....2...:0. 2,069,696 | 203,772 404 
































5 6 

Births. Deaths. 
No. No. 

30,538 | 17,093 
860 495 
1,159 650 
3,309 1,598 
4,739 2,560 
2,073 1,314 
12,766 4293 
4,181 25363 
1,451 820 


eR RUMI A Seale i ake i ARE a ac a eae ste omen ela te 


No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marrracss, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1876; and , 
Brrarus and DEATHS, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1876. 
a a 
[000’s omitted.] 





Per 


1,000 of 
Popu 


lation. 


22, 
1°83 


eae 


Births. 


215,451 


30,538 
23,187 


Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 





CoUNTRIES. Area Marriages. 
in 
Statute 
Acres. 
: ; No. 

Beene and |) 34 319, | 22,712, | 49,135 
Scotland. .....cheseac, 19,639,| 8,360,{ 5,895 
Trelands “..40-s 20,323,| 5,412,] 5,367 
Cras peeruee 77,281, | 31,484, | 60,397 





I°9 


279,176 


8°9 


Per 
Deaths. as 
Popu- 
lation, 
No. | Ratio 
121,918 | an 
17,093 5°O 
19,976 | 377 
158,987 | 5°0 





Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. 8. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1876-75-74.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Declared Real Value (Ka- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 








Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) Whole Years. 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1876 i 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. ceca Saal ae pet cE ule 








Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
(000’s omitted.] from to from to from to 
I.—ForEIGN CoUNTRIES: _ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | Ma 
_ Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland J 32,430, | 12,619, | 33,805, | 14,944, | 36,238, | 16,706, 


eA Belgie onc. f| 51598 | 87710, | 51.400, | 42,198, | 49,345, | 48,046, 
Western Europe ; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain | 58,200, | 23,758, | 60,800, | 21,725, | 60,357, | 24,847, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) _................ 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, fee Tone Tslhnds hid Sale f 6990, | 9,287, | 7,912,| 9,801, | 6,190,| 9,266, 
Levant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria gad Palestine, and Kgypt POLE YAMBU | 17,926, | 0,880, LisCae 11,845, 
Meee aid Mordced acct t| T5t7 | 874 | 15626, ] 622, | 444s] 597, 
ET ATID) 350.0 e5-00050000-b-ccceeeceeee ae Ee eee 1,478, | 1,018, 1,740, 798,°1 15913; 881, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
416, 374, 496, 386, 2628 397, 





Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria [slands....................0.. 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip-|| , 
pines; | cn EE a eee f| 32095 2,416, | 3,118, | 2,689, | 2,889,| 1,768. 








BSCR ISIATIOS seiacc....0.c0scccochcbsvdhsssvoctesencecs ‘123, 45, 118, 38, 470, —- 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong} 17,016, | 9,722, | 15,202, | 10,995, | 12,540,| 9,715, 
United States of America ......... cee 75,429, | 16,804, | 69,549, | 21,874, | 74,109, | 28,035, 
Mexico and Central America. ............:cceeeee sor, | 1,218; 2,020, | 1,732, | 1,660,! 1,388, 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &e. oo... R627, | 2,857;4 4,407,.1 S,081, f° 4,526,). 2,972, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, , 
Venezuela, and Ecuador i 907 ah O65 15235) | 1,781, | 1,324,| 38,147, 
Pacifi Peru, Bolivia 
‘ cise Patagonia tY i 93625; 3,134, 955575 3,902, | 9,537,| 4,386, 
; hii . 
Fa eee et] 7598 | 8458, | 9,971, | 9,967, | 9,727,| 12,086, 
Whale Fisheries; Grnlnd., Davis’ Straits, . 
~ Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands Heels a sy jdacodemeiaed betas cd Mr 
Total—Foreign Countries ........... 291,790, |140,996, |291,056, |156,888, |289,446,|173,049, 
II.—BritTisH PosskEssions : a = 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 35,812, | 25,458, | 37,778, | 28,291, | 37,478, | 27,927, 


Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld. 14,342, | 11,890, } 13,409, | 18,239, | 11,758, | 12,185, 
” , So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 

















a and N. Zealand ................ 7:623; 5,763, 75130, OAT 027 ONS Coe 
British North America ....cc.ccccscssssssseesseseeen 10,946, | 7,869, | 10,156, | 9,029, |11,772,] 9,418, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 7,190, | 3,064, | 7,490, | 38,111, | 6,406,| 4,308, 
5 4,187, | 4,366, | 4,487, | 4,909, |] 4,291,| 3,428, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 874, 741, 609, 789, 608, 383, 
MT ooh cass che nscsscvesastucovsosesosebedoseschecvesse’ 938, 342, 822, 354, | 1,042, 546, 
MMO LLRIGTICS, ~ .....icei,-.0n-0suseeceveAoccseoesessesheneeeces 676, 587, 693, 641, 663, 816, 
Total—British Possessions............ ; 82,588, | 59,580, | 82,574, | 66,606, | 80,779, | 66,387, 

General Total _............ £/374,378, |200,576, 1373,630, |2238,494, |370,225,|239,436, 








* 7.¢., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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I.— Population, Area, Abstract of Acreage under Crops, &c., and Number of Live 




















Total for 
Years. England. Wales. Scotland. Great 
Britain. 
Total populationy ses cts ae 1871 | 21,495, 1,217, 3,360, 26,072, 


Total area of land of all descriptions 
and of water (in statute acres) .... 


—— | Oo eee oe ——— ee | | 


Abstract of Acreage— 
































Under all kinds of crops, bare 1875 24,112, 2,696, 4,607, 31,416, 
fallow; endigrass ©. 7.3Sesece "76 | 24,194, 2,712, 4,637, 31,544, 
Under corn crops (including beans "15 7,528, 512, 1,410, 9,451, 
BUC MOS estes esas snr sceste hae ake ee "76 7,278, 498, 1,407, 9,184, 
| 75 | 2,848, 131, 684, 3,664, 
Under ‘green crops: .i...2...<....s<00008:-. { 6 2.754, 129, 689, 3.574, 
"15 515, 25, 16 557, 
PPS DATCUALIOW | “.rescccnoete ecco sy { 16 607, 25, 17, 651, 
»  grass—Clover, &c., under { Wo 2,608, 360, 1,385, 4,354, 
Tovalion oe "76 2,787, 360, 1,393, 4,540, 
751 10,536, 1,666, 1,110, 13,312, 
FERRED yh Shaon sti) Yuga { ‘76 | 10,688, | 1.697, 1,129, | 13,515, 
Percentage of Acreage—* PTET PLT 
Under corn crops (including beans { 1875 31%2 19°O 30°6 30°1 
hala Rarer) ee een eee nS: oe 30°1 18°4 20,4 29°1 
j 11°8 Po ey 14°8 11°7 
Under green Crops <.:..2hysvesescoms. ce { 76 cad 4°8 14°9 11°3 
75 oar 0°9 o'"4 1°8 
Poe DATGHALOW 2 ntestya detente: { "6 ae 09 O'4 oe 
» grass—Clover, &c., at 75 10°8 13°4 30°1 13°9 
wOLALION Een. e II's 13°3 30°0 14°4 
75 43°7 61°8 24°1 42°4 
Ht »» permanent pasture { 76 44° (5 24°4 42°9 
otal’, cxaccuciacon ne: — £00°0 100°O 100°0 100°0 
Acreage of orchards, or of arable or 
grass land, used also for fruit trees } ae 158, 2, z Se 
Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations...... "72 1,325, 126, 734, 2,187, 
Abstract of vice eat 8 1875 | 1,031, 124, 183, 1,340, 
Total number of horsesf................ ”6 1,057, 128, 188, 1,374, 
wh 75 | 4,218, 651, 1,143, 6,012, 
” ca Oi sass ssesiesigeices { "76 4,076, 638, 1,131, 5,846, 
" *”5 | 19,114, 2,951, 7,100, 29,167, 
” BP COD igs tees "76 | 18,320, 2,863, 6,989, 28,172, 
75 | 1,875, 203, 151 2,229, 
* DIGG vexsscseh ogous tear 76 1,924, 215, 154, 2,293, 
Number to every too Acres under 
PR ae and Grass— 1875 4°3 4°6 4°0 4'3t 
eee seceerncescecseereseeccesscseeereece 48 4°4 4°7 441 4:4t 
17°65 24°2 24° I9*I 
Cattle ccm itstenpe ce tessa est cscotee es { 16 16°83 Lae: 244 18° 
"75 79°3 109°5 154°1 92°8 
ped nats) Ceceee SNA Seago no SA Rn So" { "76 yen 105°6 120°7 cou 
4 7°8 TB 3°3 ait 
DIGG nie ccs taeaer te acon ea: { "6 B45 9°9 3°3 Ss 











* Stated exclusively of the small percentages for flax and hops. 


+ Only horses used for agriculture, unbroken horses, and mares kept solely for breeding, are included in the returns, 
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[000’s omitted from the quantities.] 





Treland.t 





ee oe | 
—— 


— | | | | | 


w 
° 


3°0 
26°I 
26°2 
26°9 
25°5 

5° 
9° 


me NO 


Isle of 
Man. 





91, 
93, 
25, 
26, 
11, 
12, 














“I CON N 
NAPrH CO OMMN 
An BB HMO OOO 











Channel Islands. 
Jersey. | Guernsey, &c. 
56, 33, 
28, 19, 
19, 12, 
19, 14 
3, 1, 
3, jy 
7, 3, 
ip 3, 
3, J; 
3, 1, 
5, A, 
4, 5, 
16°I 16°3 
17°4 17°2 
38°4 30°7 
38°2 28°6 
1°3 0°3 
0°6 o°7 
Ege 3 L2et 
20°5 9°6 
26°9 40°6 
433 43°9 
100°0 100°0 
At — 
2; 2, 
2, dip 
11, "fp 
Lb 6, 
Am if 
Ea 1, 
5, 5, 
5, 4, 
II's 16°8 
ie 3 16° 
60°3 60°8 
58°6 58°0 
3°0 12°8 
2°5 9°2 
30°6 48°4 
30°8 39°8 


Total for 
United 


Kingdom. 


—<—<—< |__| ef | 


24,053, 





24°1 
23°3 
10°7 
10°5 

Lz 

1‘4 
13°4 
13°6 
50°2, 
5007 








1,820, 
1,863, 
10,162, 
9,997, 
33,491, 
32,252, 
3,495, 


3,734, 


An bp N 
SINT COO H B@ BPW 
Of OO OHM OX 








Years 
1871 | Total population 
Total area of land of all descriptions 
and of water (in statute acres) 
Abstract of Acreage— 
1875 |] Under all kinds of crops, bare 
"76 fallow, and grass 
Be Under corn crops (including beans 
‘ and peas) 
A \ Under green crops 
ge } » bare fallow 
"75 »  grass—Clover, &c., under 
4 : rotation 
7G } 3 » permanent pasture 
Percentage of Acreage—* 
g 
ee 5 |e ae corn crops (including beans 
"76 and peas) 
oe Under green crops 
ue } » bare fallow 
"75 »»  grass—Clover, &c., under 
"716 rotation 
a } +. »» permanent pasture 
= Total 
1876 | { Acreage of orchards, or of arable or 
grass land, used also for fruit trees 
"72 Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations 
1875 | 7 4ostract of Live Stockh— 
76 } Total number of horsest 
ti \ 3 cattle 
"75 
76 | ” sheep 
15 : 
"6G i 9 pigs 
Number to every 100 Acres under 
1875 Crops, Fallow, and Grass— 
) Horsest 
761 
ue | Cattle 
"75 
Shee 
"76 } P 
ae } Pigs 





t The detailed returns for Ireland will be found in the annual reports prepared by the Registrar-General and laid before 


Parliament. : 
j Including under flax, 101,248 acres in 1875, and 132,878 acres in 1876, 


As returned in 1876, 
sreeeesenenenesiateaceibaimmemeereermmentneniemenetbememmmmteecsez cece ea A RD 
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I1.—Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number 





















































1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 10 ll 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per- Horszs.| CATTLE. 
centage pes = 
Total Whereof under vb Number|Number 
ENGLAND. Popula- | Total | under all Glacar dak. er Crops to a wa 
tion on | Area in | junds and Pasture, oat | 100 | 00mm 
— ; tifie | and Grass 7. 
SxtApih| Statute | of Crops, oh [emer |idnos | eres | Acres | 
Counties, Proper. 1871. Acres. Bare care | Green other secre uP} of Crops, Crops, | Crops, ° 
Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses| Rotation | ,Bare | Bare’ | Bare 
under | (exclusive Fallow, Fallow, | Fallow 
and R of Heath or| and nl ; di 
Grose ota- | Mountain Grass an an 
: tion. Land). ‘ | Grass. | Grass. 












South-EHastern— 





















REPO We ia eosin: sa: 1,092, 483, 299, 98,| 46, al, LION 327 4°6? rag 
LACIE aan ra airatat 848, | 1,005, 732,.| 240,| 82, 61, 294, | 32°8 Ant gl 
SUSSOX. Ghivercotit: 417, 934, 656, | 209,| 78, 70, 267, | 31°9 4°0 | 14°9 
EE ATIUS Wee ac orccss 545, | 1,032, 700, | 254,| 181, | 119, 171, 13673 4°1 8°4, 
Berks; Ser. 196, 450, 370, 147,| 56, 42, 114, | 39°8 4°0 9°2 






—-——q—]— | qe |—q“€— |e —) ~~“ | “~~ \——_ 


2,757, | 948,| 393, | 328, 956,/] 38*0 4 rt stes 





Potal ss svacso: 3,098, | 3,904, 

























South Midland— 
Middlesex........ 2,540, 181, 117, 195 athe, 5, 795 [eel be a a ee ee g2) 
Hertford ........ 192, 391; 338, | 147,] 42, Al, 94, | 43°6 4°2 9°3 
Buckingham....} 176, 467, 408, | 138,] 35, 30, 19%, 12 33°0 Aa) S16 de 
OSTOTOD ccces even, 178, 470, 415, 168,| 58, A6, 139, | 39°2 aa 12°5 
Northampton ..}| 244, 630, 556, | 178,| 42, 38, BY Gil 232-0 3°9 Alenges 
Huntingdon .... 64, 220; 209, IDL S21; 15, 59, | 48°3 47 WSL ae 
Bedford............ 146, 296, 2a7 pee Lome os, 21, 7168, 15 aso: | 4ca i ei2 2 
Cambridge .:..| 187, 525, 484, | 260,| 85, 47, 76, | 53°97 se) ON 








2,779, |1,116,| 329, | 243, 


+ 
- 
wo 
\o 


otal. .2o 3.127511 351903 40°! 



























Hastern— 
GRO neds Sc. 466, | 1,055, | 826, | 407,| 105, | 89, 49°3 570 9°2 
POUIOL Ka Mouse! 349, 950, 766, 384, | 123, 89, 147, | 50°1 5°6 7°9 
Nortolk 13.2 0. 439, | 1,356, | 1,067, | 450,}| 206, | 169, 234, | 4271 5°6 9°7 
Total ........ 1,254, | 3,361, | 2,659, |1,241,| 434, | 347, | 566,] 46°6 | 5:4 | 9:0 













747, | 222,| 108, | 85, | 318, 
428.4112.) 61,1 58 | 241; 
1,094, | 288,| 152, | 189, | 443, 
527, | 148,| 60, | 189, | - 165, 
840, | 144,} 65, | 67, | 551, 





29°6 : 11°6 
Dorset. \.s....4...2. 196, Gay. . 
Devon . «ie GOL 141.068, 
Cornwall. ........ 362, 870, 
Somerset. ........ 464, | 1,050, 









Z5t9 , 19°9 






























Total dees. sé: 1,880, | 5,061, 




















3,686, 904, | 441, | 588, | 1,718, 
West Midland— 

Gloucester ....| 585, 805, 647, | 173,| 65, 90, 306, 
Hereford. ........ 125; dey 436, 105,| 35, 44., 235, 
Baldy ee we 248, | 841,) 698,| 168,| 64,-| 79, | 375, 
Stafford...........| 858, | 732, | 594,| 114,| 43, | 55, | 371, 
Worcester........ 339, Ag2; 393, TiS 715530, 35, 190, 

Warwick ........ 634, 567, 

otal ytis 2 IBD Te sGhO; 


* For the Irish Statistics, 
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of Live Stock in 1876.  [000’s omitted, consequently 3,098, = 3,098,000.) 





12 13 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


eeeue?| Pres: Number of Acres Under 


Number} Number Vetches, 

































































: : dis mucarng, ate ENGLAN 
eve allow, LAND, 
100. 100 Barl T and any 
Acres | Acres BEY Potalt cre Panel a 2haer and co 
under | under : or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. and Crops | Uncrop- 
a yng Bere. toes. Beradea: gold. except ped Counties, Proper. 
Fallow, | FE oa er A Arable 
d a 
Sosy. race Grass. Land. 
South- Hastern 
30°0 | 10°5 19) 28, ay AN 45 20, 9; 12, Surrey 
mo's| 81 45, 57, 34, | 2Ogihid, 29, 20, 10, Kent 
Ba'4.| 6°2 23, 68, Ope | T4513, 33. 19, 2% Sussex 
moro | 8°7 63, 69, Geto et 55) BS; 22, 22, Hants 
75°90} 9°5 39, 29, 12; Siar, 355 12, 10, Berks 
Ba0}| 82 189, | 251, GIL AUS Ob 1S 7081 7290s 82, a6, Total 
South Midland 
Reo] 10°S 2, 5, Van eee tae as 6, woe Middlesex 
52°31 9°4 48, 27, Wy PS E2238, 4, 14; Hertford 
6777) 87 32, 28, 1%, yer fame 21, 4, 13% Buckingham 
yo°3 | 84 56, 26, PSs | Beir ye, 395 Io; 9; Oxford 
256 | 504 62, 23, Phir 7 PI 26, 6, 215 Northamptn. 
74°38 | 8°6 28, 15, 10, ye es 4; a 12% Huntingdon 
~ 63°9 | 10°8 34, 12, 16, Siete G> 13, a, ei Bedford 
POI] 9°1 66, 33, 253 Os b.0, 18, 20, 16, Cambridge 
mies | 8°4 BS, eel OOse tI fs ds 129,11. 1495 60, 98, Total 
Eastern— 
Se ie aa 115, 48, 4404) 30,91 015 26; 21; 40, Essex 
§6°7 | 15°7 ;| 149, | 17, | 42, |27,] 2, | 59 22, -| 23, | Suffolk 
61°9| 8'o 195, 32, 18, errs) £39; 12; vA Norfolk 
B52 |- Li’ 459, O45) | 1045 (|-66..)185| 224, 65, 40, Tofal 
South-Western 
94°8 | 7°8 69, B75) 713} Ose, 61, 213) 19, Wilts 
1059 | 8:8 40, 23, an oe 42, a os Dorset 
Bes | 8°3 78, 90, t, PLR 48h, 6, 26, Devon 
82°9 | 11°8 53; 45, — |— : 30, I, 20, Cornwall 
BO°7 | 10°6 36, 23, 14, 2 WR 3.55 vi 77, Somerset 
poz] 9°2 276, | 218, ane!) L636, 1) 288; 44, 83, Total 
West Midland 
64°2| 84 44; 20, TEMP WOB, 2k! ht 35 ii; 14, Gloucester 
Bea) sy 25, 14, Got wi yaes, 1): 26. i rl, Hereford 
Boro} 8°3 57, 28, Ke llacti dec albee Si Alias ET, 2, TI, Salop | 
ae 7 | 87 33, | 32, See Foal. O27, 4, 12, | Stafford 
54°9| 9°7 Borer clomet et zone hose s,«| Mae, 7, | 17, | Worcester 
rela | Seo, 31, 19, 24, ae ete 20, Bs 19, Warwick 
64°5 | 8°5 212, | 1238, | 79, |39, | 27, | 182, 345 84, | Total 








see ante, Table I, p. 157. 
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II.—Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number of Live 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 4 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. 




















Per- |Horsus.|CATTLE. 
centage _ —s 












































see Whereof under Hale Number | Numben | 
ENGLAND. popu oS! under all Crops to ae pe | 
tion on | Areain | kinds Pasture, | Total 100 100 | 
7 3rd April, | Statute | of Crops, oe hel prupagieens Meet: Acres] 
. d 3 
Counties, Proper. 1871. Acres. Bare Corn | Green of Crops, Grope: Cropal 








Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses Bare Bare Bare |) 
and under Fallow, | Fallow, | Fallow, 
Rota- and and and 







Grass. p 
tion. Grass. Grass. | Grass. 












































Se he el oS oS ee ee ee re 
North Midland— | 
Leicester ........ 269, 512, 470, 103, 25, 34, 22°0 3°8 27°3 |) 
Rutland: tt. 22, 95; 85, 26, 8, 8, 3079. 1, Bra Lega 
Dineola 277.4:.. 437, | 1,768, | 1,475, 620,| 239,}| 170, 42,°0 4°3 137 
Nottingham Anes 320, 526, 44,4, 156, 53, 58, 35°1 4°5 16°6 
Derby tena: 379, 656, 503, 69, 22, 36, 13°97 Aan 1 oe 
(POtal..255 1,427, 3,557) 2,977, 974, 347, 32° 8 471 18°6 








a 

























































































ae 








Total of me 21,299, |32,229, 


2 
1S Ibe chsiaaanos 3,961, 7,241, 2, 5) 









Chester ........3... 561, 406, 525, 80, 32, ee Anat! | Bom 

Lancaster ........| 2,820, | 1,208, 764, | 100, 50, Toot 4°97 | 304 

Votale.... 3,381, | 1,914, | 1,289, 180, 82, 13°9 4°4. |b Bow | 
York— 

West a 1,821, | 1,716, | 1,173, | » 232, 99, j 

Hast # 322, 805, 672, 02775) (112 | 

North _,, 293, | 1,362, 835, | 220, 81, 

eo Fa | | x 

Total ...:.... 2,436, | 3,883, | 2,680, | 729,| 292, 

nr \ 

Northern— | 

Durham .....:... 685, 648, 410, 91, 34, | 

Northumber- 387 ; 681 129 61 

and pe hs rae : ; ! 
Cumberland ....| 220, 970, 549, 95, 48, 
Westmorland . 5, orn 239, 20, 11, 
PPotal osc car: 1,357, | 4,400.4 [lo 0, | os0en7 eo: 

| 

' 

| 

: 

| 







Wales— 
Monmouth 196, 368, 233, 37, 14, 
South Wales....| 764, | 2,727, | 1,599, | 284, pf 
North ,, 453, | 1,998, | 1,118, | 215, 58, ) 











2.945, | 536,| 143, 


Os Oi | | 


4,638, | 1,408, 


Total of Wales... 






1,418, | 5,090, 









Total of et 3,360, 19,496, 


RAT lasemtesanch 


mf | | 


31,544, | 9,185, | 3,574, | 4,540, 
















Total of Great 
Britain ........ \ 26,072, |56,815, 









* For the Irish Statistics, 
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Stock in 1876-—Contd.  [000’s omitted, consequently 1,427, = 1,427,000.) 











































































































12 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
SHEEP Number of Acres Under 
Number| Number Vetches,) pare 
to Lucerne 
ay and any Fallow, ENGLAND. 
. is Barley Pota- Turnips Man.| other and ave 
under Wheat or Oats. | Beans. and Crops | Uncrop- ; 
at Bere toes. Seredea: gold. except | ped Counties, Proper. ~ 
a Y 
ae pean Arable 
Bs Cerca. Land. 
North Midland 
gi't 32, 37, 23, 8, 7 a dee any 3; 14, | Leicester 
113°8 rp 12, 4,, az — 6, | — I, ey Rutland 
102°3 274,| 186, 99,1 39, 38,] 137, | 20,| 23; a5: Lincoln 
61°8 61, 54, 23, 9, 6, Lye ees 6, 20, Nottingham 
48°3 22, 16, 29, i 3) 12; t; Et 10, Derby 
86°0 396,| 305,); 178,| 59, AG 207 30; prad, 72, Total 
North-Western 
20°4 24, 3, 47, 4, 19, Oy |aea, ie ae Chester 
42°65 30, 10, 53, fi, aa, Poeote eae z As Lancaster 
33°4 54, 13,} 100, 9, tig gre ed ae a, 6, Total 
York— 
62°0 73s). S0, 60, 9; 24, Give 63: 9; 20, West Riding 
73°9 97, 78, ties II, 10, 79> 5> 8, 21, East 33 
84°6 53, 82, 71, 9» 9; 61, 2) 4) 39; North ,, 
91°9 228,| 240,| 208,; 29, AS MeO Eo MelOma a 20s ne, Total 
Northern— 
49°3 28, 23, 36, zr 4,| 22, | — 45 21, | Durham 
Northum- 
532° 5 22, : 43, 52, 4; 9,\° 60, | — 9; 16, folkcd 
93°9 17; 8, 69,; — TOs eB Gop PES — ae Cumberland 
138°7 1: 2, 16,; — at 8,;—} — 15 ‘Westmorlnd. 
103°9 68, 76;|\* 173, 6, 26,| VER Bet Islets, 43% Total 
eed ee LEE Dey Piha 8 Bae 01 ed Total of Eng- 
74°9| 7-8 | 2,807, | 2,098, | 1,517,| 487, |287, |306,|1,5525 |338,| 358, | 602, |4 “Tang 
. Wales— 
83°5 toi ., 9, ep 25 Me So es Hoey 7 6, | Monmouth 
96°4 49, 96,| 136,; — oA ples ae a ee 4, 5; South Wales 
118°7 45, 58,| 106, 43 os eg lide i Rede 2 10, North ,, 
103°8 L105 by 165,519 25), ice 4, MB AIT 8; 8, 31, | Total of Wales 
: Total®, Got 
150°9 78, | 270,|1;022,| - 26, Hes, ester anh. ea, 18, Sealand 
, Total of Gt. 
89°3 2,995, | 2,533, | 2,790, | 518, ROS. 125146 1348510380; lo 6 52, Britain 





see Table I, p. 157 
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IMPORTS. —(United Kingdom.)— Whole Years, 1876-75-74-78-72.— Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 


Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Oolonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 





(Whole Years.) 
ForKIGN ARTICLES 


Raw Mattis.—TZestile, Ke. 


Various. 


Agreltl. 


Trorrcat, &c., PRODUCE. 


POOR He Eo OOo oT SOOO OHSS >O008 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


TotaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS .... 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) 


Toran Imports 


[000’s omitted.] 
IMPORTED. 


Cotton Wool ..... 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 
STL kale 8 neers A 
Hon ee Fines i 


tree oerercesorre 


Ceeerrerereceses 
Stee e rere reseeevenes 
Ween eeerereoees 


Tallow 


Peete ee resnsonee 


Oe eeeecrereeneen 


Orereresecescnes 


Doce oeerororeersores 


Cee ry 


Sugar & Molasses 
Tobacco ........... 
MCG eres sees ad 
Wines 


eres eececesecore 


Grain and Meal. 


Provisions 


eerccces 


CROMER eer eeeeetererereeere 





1876. 


1875. 


1874. 


1873. 


1872. 


—]K———S | —— |__| | 


£ 
50,987, 
22,640, 
15,713, 
5,545, 
2,211, 
2,153, 


54,887, 
20,699, 
15,519, 
5,295, 
2,319, 
2,438, 


£ 
53,617, 
19,862, 
14,501, 
4,998, 
6,266, 
2,4'79, 


ee ee a ee ee | See eee eS aS 


43,210, 





2 AO2s 


12,013) 
6,413, 
20,620, 
33946, 
259275 
3,839, 
4,020, 


51,550, 


84,387, 


ve | 455938, 


335704, 
38,300, 


374;004, 


19,025, 


8,970, 


11,432), 





3,963, 


61,541, 


32,837; 





15,362, 


42,4575 





1,292, 
8,789, 


10,081, } 


14,167, 
7,605, 
21,917, 
2,987, 
2,991, 
3,789, 
6,821, 
2,885, 


63,162, 


52,714, 
25,752, 


78,466, 


525973) 


335,141, 


38,800, 


99,199; 





6,815, 
4,778, 
11,109, 
2,318, 


21,831, 


46,851, 





1,342, 
7,470, 


11,573, 
7,108, 
16,083, 
3,875, 
3,622, 
3,349, 
6,868, 
2,612, 


55,085, 





50,753, 


25,868, 


76,621, 


455594, 


332.a0%, 
36,273, 


368,435, 


8,812, 





YORA'S7, 


6,673, 
5,556, 
10,991, 
3,133, 


19,665, 


45,018, 


2,112, 


7,129, 


9,241, 


11,539, 
7,319, 
21,436, 
4,003, 
2,338, 
3,051, 
8,304, 
3,297, 


62,188, 





51,521, 


23,812, 


7533333 


42,144, 


335,081, 
353300, 


370,381, 


* « Silk,”’ inclusive of manufactured silk, “not made up.” 


101,723, 





6,733, 
4,649, 
9,207, 
2,835, 

15,753, 


37,177; 





1,183, 
7,278, 


8,461, 





12,982, 
5,295, 
18,490, 
2,801, 
3,4'74, 
3,916, 
7,722, 
2,192, 


56,872, 





50,987, 
18,912, 


—————__-- + 


69,899, 


44,283, 


318,415, 
34,960, 


| — —  __— | — {J —————————————__ 


373,941, 


3533375» 
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1876-'75-'74-'73-'72.— Declared 


Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Irisn Produce 


and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 
a A ae Ne ata TPR COLOR Me ea 


(Whole Years.) [000’s omitted.] 1876. 
British PRopuce, &c., HxporrEp. 
' £ 
Manrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 54,851, 
Re bie BELL ct Stes Ucn acy Ha, 763, 
Woollen Manufactures| 18,620, 
oY BrTY WO teagse 4,417, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,769, 
” EVREIda STi iste sles 1,073; 
Linen Manufactures ....| 5,621, 
sii Wart jo ean 1,460, 
100,594, 
A Sewed. Apparel .....cccccsseeeeees 2,962, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 3,771, 
6,733; 
Metats, &e. ........ FAAVAWAPC,s © ..saissruscecrees 3,481, 
Machinery... rier desoas 4,198, 
PVOU 2 ooh iasboheteco teens 2037315 
Copper and Brass........ 3,401, 
Lead and Tin .,....:...... aten 
Coals and Culm ........ 8,901, 
44,914, 


Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass| 2,574, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,922, 
and Products. Butter ..........cccccseseeee 210, 
Cheese? i 4.2.2... Sk GR 70, 
OSD GIOS yceceverrnitvererrarss 151, 
Selig ce eee a5 eee te! 529, 
SPIT LOB. ceriwenrepvecrees 3125 
net Gqetanny Wiener 2 RAUL BAP ir — 
3,194, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 877, 
Furniture. ........:scsse.8: — 
Leather Manufactures | 3,343, 
BOA heat OS canola tatepel 342, 
Plate and Watches .... 247, 
SEOMONOLY stiiccslesencann 659, 
5.438, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 19,796, 
Unenumerated Articles.......... seers £75330; 
TOTAL HXPORTS...........0scee00s 200,576, 











Ho 







































































1875. 1874. 1873. 
£ £ £ 
58,565, | 59,716, | 61,447, 
13,170, | 14,516, | 15,876, 
21,649, | 22,795, | 25,279, 
5,102, 5,059, 0,404, 
1,738, 2,100, 1,876, 

878, 1,080, 1,688, 
Tel; 7,124, 7,295, 
1,855, 1,721, 1,976, 

110,228, 114,561, |120,821, 
3,185, 3,197, 3,434, 
4,922, 6,131, 6,598, 
8,107, | 9,328, | 10,032, 
4,265, 4,413, 4,938, 
9,099, 771 9,994, 
25,781, | 31,225, | 37,780, 
3,730, 3,814, 3,821, 
1,300, 1,648, 1,548, 
9,646, | 11,954, | 13,206, 
53,821, 62,825, 71,287, 
2.3 E25 S162; 3,408, 
2,090, 2,451, 2,420, 
240, 256, 266, 
88, 82, 81, 

177; 187, 221, 

676, 663, 789, 

Deeds 152, 212, 
2,300, 2,602, 2,981, 
5,848, | 6,393, | 6,920, 

915, 899, 913, 

382, 3,547, 3,417, 

311, ya iF 241, 

304, 285, 278, 

684, 688, 673, 
2,596, | . 5,696, 5,522, 

22,882, | 20,321, | 19,433, 
17,2005),| 19,160, |. 17,650, 
223,494, |239,436, |265,073 





u 2 








1872. 


£ 
63,419, 
16,710, 
32,384, 
6,110, 
2,189, 
1,895, 
8,248, 
2,142, 
133,097, 
3,095, 
6,629, 





95724, 


5,089, 
8,199, 
36,061, 
3,626, 
1,760, 
10,444, 


65,179, 


osu 


3,113, 








2,085, 
307, 
83, 
223, 
529, 
224, 


— 


3.451, 
883, 


3,664, 
304, 
232, 
661, 


59744, 


19,855, 
15,798, 


255,965, 


2S I te Se 
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SHIPPING.--(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Twelve Months 


ended December, 1876-75-74. 


e 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 

















‘és 1876. 
Ear Entered. Cleared. 
Forrian CountRIES. Tons. Tons. 

. f Northern ports ....| 1,347,886] 947,410 
Russia Southern a 304,843 | 19 ie a7 
CLEC Win ay aeeaeremepeame peer ee 1,324,051 | 733,273 
IN OL WAY Boorse coke cantiees Gone smn eee 814,999 |. 419,811 
5B Pee Was Perce aan Remco 215,169| 659,497 
AFOV BUY osteo ccssatssnsetes catasds 1,448,435 | 2,427,213 
TI OUAUC cee chin cerca 1,130,599 | 1,301,758 
POLST Sa iectecteat oats sooner 937,254 | 1,023,700 
PvAxiGe 1s casktocett ree 1,869,971 | 3,061,668 
PELL s nn chvectec dines senncoagsovibadtagar 836,126 | 656,192 
POP e Bie endncteces aycnssate teen: 195,262| 336,861 
EGE: cane eaass scl clensOsce atone oeeenent 288,482 | 947,649 
Austrian territories ............ 25,640 88,350 
Ei cl eke) CARRE Se A pe AS Bt er aoe 50,060 67,203 
Turkey (including Walla- 

hie Gaia Moldavia) Ae I Patel Tes AOron 
MO SVU picteratsessteactetactpasts saceny 418,332} 487,426 


United States of America ....| 4,013,481 | 2,146,493 


Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 254,401} 415,191 
ADICTICA tks. .a esse 
BraZib.c.tal. 2, mcstreteto ieee 194,651 | 423,680 
Peruse ree 288,892 | 102,279 
CO TLd ities, ere techn Rosado a8 Oe 60,475 | 206,372 
AS EvAyY theta gta -dohetdes cscnees saben 136,843 23,347 
Other countries ...............0.+ 573,197 | 578,971 








Total, Foreign Countries |17,253,066|17,576,922 








BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


North American Colonies ....| 1,512,571 | 678,960 
East Indies, ineluding 
Ceylon, Singapore, and }| 1,191,255 | 1,543,096 
VE SANA UES be ote hen nev csene 
Australia and New Zealand} 346,478} 523,524 
Wide BG MCL 1GS, tie. sceveseuts<vss -sesae 214,684} 162,201 
Channielelalandg.cns;..-..0.ssea 265,924} 172,121 
Other possessions ............0.. 235,390 | 846,782 





Total, British Possessions | 3,766,302 | 3,926,684 


ToraL FoREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Twelve months { 1876... 21‘019,368)2 1,503,606 
ended Be a — 
December, PTA See os — 























1875. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,268,269] 847,974 

432,482] 165,318 
1,028,487] 681,778 
663,194} 434,617 
199,687] 630,654 
1,483,464 | 2,369,927 
1,083,359 | 1,106,300 
852,447| 972,947 
1,880,874 | 2,744,622 
650,930] 610,563 
266,612} 323,316 
314,891] 895,909 
40,820 87,624 
121,756 75,676 
308,486 | 303,283 
312,275] 479,024 
3,264,668 | 1,996,751 
307,849 | 462,037 
247,406] 468,724 
244,955] 113,272 
65,943 | 289,763 
136,815 32,675 
546,129] 593,884 


15,721,248] 16,686,638 





1,240,334] 607,039 


1,096,454 | 1,437,812 


262,822] 595,783 
252,459} 167,021 
248,772 | 167,783 
205,738 | 753,836 





3,306,579 | 3,729,274 











19,027,827|20,415,912 


Total British and Foreign. 























1874. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,484,558 | 868,530 
286,789 | 157,402 
1,224,786 | 633,372 

793,966 | 378,949 
157,159| 567,216 
1,548,523 | 2,250,688 
860,646 | 998,532 
820,140! 865,604 
1,704,388 | 2,438,363 
751,430 526,838 
271,685| 299,272 
226,713 | 809,919 
28,933 93,021 
120,133 79295 
253,817) 337,797 
255,226 | 527,758 
3,510,184] 2,102,736 
294,291} 441,245 
213,386] 517,697 
218,510 119,841 
96,679) 289,922 
102,999 225243 
477,487 | 647,084 


— ——______| .. 





15,702,428}1 5,973,323 





1,500,419 
985,093 


246,069 
208,399 
233,005 
212,304. 


3,380,289 


19,082,717 





706,450 
1,374,761 


568,603 - 
133,500 
158,541 
835,363 


357775218 


eed 


(19,750,5a1 


| 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE.—Importep anp 


Exportev. —(United Kingdom.) — Declared Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1876-75-74. 


[000’s omitted.] 











1876. 1875. 1874. 
4" 
eos Y eaksy Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ c £ Se £ £ 
UC Ne Ne eee 4,957, 15, | 6,641, 23, 6,721, aX; 


So. Amca., including 
Mexico and W. 2,442, 3,145, 1,644, 354-375 2,864, 3,996; 
MMOS \ Vetctheestees 

United States aclciatitelea ke 4,372, 2.097; 8,258, 3; 18 I, 4,509, 354.775 


Dien 557975 16,548, 6,646, 14,094, 74945 


MEPANCE So tehintkscascapceesstes 1,427, 2,023, | 1,392, 7403) 1,172, 
| ear cleat aa fap ks oe Ha0e Wer 226'4 |W eesee | zeae 
Ranier 120,| 48 | 80) 76, 
Mlta. and Egypt ........ 398, 654, 26, 264, 25% 
| “on Sonali 809, 342, 1 © 114; 283, 372, 
West Coast of Africa 146, 117; 24, 136, 41, 
All other Countries ....| 5,699, 2,603, 649, 2,202, 346, 


-——$_ $$$ | J —___ | SO EEO 


Totals Imported ....| 23,477, 23,141, | 10,124, | 18,081, | 12,298, 


Exported to— 





SE Geo ee ee ee 4,189, 5,252, | 2,450, 5,434, $5322; 
erat » Holl © 1) 2,684, 8,614, |: 46s, | 1,187, | 964, 
Pott nant | 285% 1,228, | 1,695, | 350, | 1.895, 
9,240, | 2,628, | 15,089, | 4,610, | 6,930, eee a 

Ind. and China............ PAM IE 78, | 4,094, — 6,708, 
United States ............ 3,524, 577, 89, 9, 25> 
South Africa ..........4 230, — 15, 11, 21, 
So. Amca., including 

Mexico and W. $199, 1,961, a. 1,877, 108, 





MITCH Sh crak pte rs 
All other Countries....| 2,105, 267, 943, 114, 1,814, 1,169, 


Totals Exported ....| 16,515, | 12,948, | 18,648, | 8,979, | 10,641, | 12,212, 


Excess of imports ....| 6,962, 63551 4,403, (15265, 
> exports, ....) — _— — 


86, 


— 








* This entry is now shown direct, instead of to Egypt as formerly. 
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REVENUE.—(Untrep Kinepom.)—31st DrecemBer, 1876-75-74-73. 


Net Produce in Quarters and YEARS ended 31st Duc., 1876-75-74-73. 


[000’s omitted.} 






































TST Re 
Nur incr. £1,104, 





QUARTERS, 1876. Corresponding Quarters. 
1876. 1875. 
ended sist Dec. Less. More. 1874. 1873. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
COSCO! EA ccctecescospo nos 534335 5,506, 73, — 5,360, 5,579, 
Pireise 2 soutedesite oy 7,083) 10). 7,183, 80, aid 7,077, | 6,862, 
PATS oie nes oo ssuheenes 2,692, | 2,795, 103, — 2,608, | 2,606, 
PP OROB: >, lovasssiarsancstepeoues 39> 39, — aa 48, 24, 
Post Office .....l...0...0 Hegary Camere 41, | 1,470, | 1,240, 
Telegraph Service ... 330, 330, — = 300, 291, 
17,099, | 17,314, 256, 41, | 16,858, | 16,602, 
Property Tax............. 281, 211, — 40, 251, 271, 
17,380, | 17,525, 256, 111, | 17,109, | 16,878, 
Crown Lands ............ 141, 136, — Sa 136, 135, 
Miscellaneous............ 1, 166404 1,102, — 54; 1,059, 757} 
TOtuls ace 18,677, | 18,763, 256, 170, | 18,3804, | 17,765, 
Mees 
Ner Drcr. £86, 
| 
YEARS Corresponding Years. 
: 1876. | 1875. ; 
ended 3ist Dec. Less. More. 1874. 1873, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Customs qiic.s....d 068 20,075, | 19,740, — 335, | 19,393, | 20,740, 
«ip sa (0 geese fe) 27,0 3, 4k, O0 ts 4, — 27,368, | 26,562, 
‘She bee 6c) MROSERDOMe RE AON 10,946, | 10,878, — 68, | 10,458, | 10,472, 
Taxes ...... Sree 2,488, 2,456, os 32; 2,438, | 2,357, 
Post Office .......010000- 5,970, | 5,933, — a7 5,750, | 6,582, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,295, | 1,170, — 126, 1,259: 2ASi, 
68,627, | 68,034, 4, 597, | 66,666, | 66,794, 
Property Tax ............ 4,095, | 3,921, —- 1494, 5,466, | 6,831, 
72,722, | 71,958, 4, 771, | 72,182, | 73,6265, 
Crown Lands ............ 405, 395, — 10, 381, 390, 
Miscellaneous............ 4,352, | 4,025, oo 3245 3,992, -| .. 3,698, 
TGEGLS Meas. 44,4479, | 76,375, 4, 1,108, | 76,505, | 77,718, 

: Nos (its Spe 
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REVENUE.—UniteD KINGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Dec., 1876 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Recrrpts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st December, 1876; the Issuzs out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Huchequer on the 31st of December, 
1876, in respect of such Charges. 


Received :— 

Income received, as shown in ACCOUNE TD vissicccccsdewscccccsvesceccecesccenenees 18,677,507 
Amount raised on account of Military Barracks, per Act 35 and 36 250.000 
PYG ure CUEING ater tevoet rte a dik wards race ventas Gsader er «ets vena oosess¥caepe ws i . 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 407,494 
i for Greenwich Hospital and School ......scecccoseescessves 29,150 

Otel deine beaten kok cabanas nov oilrpees £19,364,151 


Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of 
December, 1876, payable in March quarter, 1877, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 











Excess of Charge in Great Britain .........cscssecsseee £6,124,462 
Surplus over Charge in Ireland ......c.ssssscocesseees 418,700 
Net deficiency ....... ae dieasewees Lectt) (Oh NOOs(OZ 
£25,069,913 
Paid :— 
£ 
Net deficiency of the balance in the Exchequer to meet the charge 3.616.126 
on the 30th of September, 1876, as per last account.........s.ssceeeeees sree? 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ...ccccssseessseseceeeee, 11,380,983 
- advanced for Greenwich Hospital and School..............cscseesees 29,150 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of December, 1876, viz.:— 
Permanent Charge of Debt— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt......... £6,052,559 
Termine ble ANMUGICS cick. sesscpssciescnes 2,249,580 
Interest of Exchequer Bills, &c.......... 35,805 
——_ 8,337,944. 
Peper os inet ied LOS tae sonst aacsccth oinocbtaadsosaphvagerses cnaner 21,875 
Other Consolidated Fund Charges :— 
PETG CAVINGDIS Wat. cet ccte cs sssedt socussherevese . 101,534 
Other Charges (including 250,000/. 
for Military Barracks) i ae Saag ene 
650,873 
Principal of Hxchequgr Bills... Abd. ...0.)¢cccsencctecioes 6,700 
Advances for Public: Works, G6. v... pes. .eceseoenees 1,026,262 
——_ 10,043,654 
EOLA -Hvsa¥ opossdssravapces vo sienieecuecsions £25,069,913 
* Charge on 31st of December, 1876 (a8 above) ......cesereeseeseees £10,043,654 
~ Paid out of Growing Produce in December quarter, 1876 ...... 1,476,301 
Portion of the Charge payable in March quarter, 1877 ......... 8,567,353 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of 2.861.591 
POR LCE LETC etn arntate re eich estore recto tek sci eren verse tances tnesws ers: 


Not deficiency a8 ADOVE ...ccsscrssvcrssecsnasesens 5,705,762 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Fourth Quarter of 1876. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical, Commercial, and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Weeks ended on Saturday. 























Wheat. Barley. - Oats. 
1876. Br ids g.) ad: s. ba. 
CDGED DET 7 ressssescesceeoevonsbetr 46 3 40 2 25 5 
by apr th UGssksnsssees teencesoas 46 2 39 5 25 10 
ee 46 9 80 Atel, ott wisahang 
gy AO SL hs tt ate aeteons AT ol 38 9 25 2 
Average for October.....01000+- 46 1656 8G Med 28 aes 
Novem bersh is tzsatecceess 48 2 394 25 «5 
te A Re ae eee 48 3 39 3 25 10 
* gH i 20 tip 48 1 393 25 5 
° Dir arecet oe itbas cee 47 5 394 25 9 
Average for November .....04.. 17 ae 39 va 25% 7 
December 42. 6:..:..csssacesses: 48 4 39 = 24 Il 
. 9... eee 49-1 38 10 25 «4 
=) 16 ja See 50 4 38 10 25 4 
5 DB Tessier ras 50 «68 38. «7 25 2 
3 BO scuisessnmiceeee 50 «6 38 7 24 «9 
Average for December ......... 495.9 38 9 26 ai. ¥ 
Average for the quarter ........ 48.2 39. a 25.0) 8 
> ORL sccivonsesssees 46 2 a5 he 260° 3 
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SBANK OF ENGLAND.—Wexrxty Rzrvry. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the FourtH QUARTER (October—December) of 1876. 
(0,000’s omitted.] 























i P} 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. _ Notes Minimum Rates 
DaTEs. TS ike ata of of Discount 
Notes : Government Other Gold eer (Col ct ne at 
Issued. | ( Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. Bullion. PRE 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1876. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1876. Per cut. 
49,12 Octe 4022 11,01 3,98 34,12 29,05 20 April Z 
48,51 uh acgl Mth Sone 11,01 3,98 33,01 29,10 
47,71 See LO xe. 11,01 3,98 32,71 28,96 
47,57 See OO rahe a LL 3,98 32,57 28,54 
47,19 Noval 1101 3,98 32,19 28,49 
46,01 A Sie EOL 3,98 31,01 28,50 
45,24 pL Once eke OL 3,98 30,24 28,03 
44,64 Pre Re 11,01 3,98 29,64 27,80 
43,62 ile: 11,01 3,98 28,62 2,756 
43,54: Dec. 6....) 11,01 3,98 28,54 27,61 
43,19 PE Aone), Ms e 3,98 28,19 27,19 
_ 43,08 nai WOR 11,01 3,98 28,08 27,46 
42,81 33 Zhe. 11,01 3,98 27,81 27,90 
BankING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. etnls 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Sever wear Securities. Reserve. Lh 
eee Goldana| tes 


Capital.| Rest. || Public.| Private.|| °'@€T | (Wansdys.) pers Other. || Notes. | Silver | and 


Bills. t. Coin. | Assets. 
































£ £& £ £ £ £& £ £ ae £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1876. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. 


14,55| 3,68 || 6,38 |27,20 || 87 | Oct. 4] 15,71]15,91 ||19,88 | ,68 152,18 
14,55 3,07 || 6,18 |30,00 || ,42 | ,, 11] 1820]16,02 19,42 | ,58 | 54,22 
14,55| 3,07 || «,42 |29,86 || 40 | ,, 18] 17,80/16,11 |/18,75 | ,64 [53,30 
14,55| 3,07 || 5,54 |29,49 || 86 | ,, 25] 17,20]16,16 |119,03 | ,62 | 53,01 


14,55| 3,06 || 5,78 |29,10 || 87 | Nov. 1] 17,01} 16,64 ||18,40 | ,81 [52,86 
14,55| 3,06 || 5,67 |27,39 || 87 | ,, 8| 16,81/16,54 |17,51 | ,68 151,04 
14,55| 3,07 || 5,57 |26,54 || 88 | ,, 15] 15,73] 16,50 |/17,21 | ,66 150,11 
14,55| 3,07 || 6,03 |25,91 |] ,87 | ,, 22] 15,74| 16,54 || 16,84 | ,81 | 49,93 
14,55| 3,03 || 6,04 |24,92 || 35 | ,, 29] 15,74|/16,75 |/16,07 | ,83 | 49,39 


14,55| 3,03 || 6,40 | 25,43 || ,81 | Dec. 6| 15,83] 14,10 ||15,93 | ,85 | 49,72 
14,55| 3,04 || 7,23 |24,50 || 84 | ,, 13] 15,83|17,02 ||16,00 | ,81 | 49,66 
14,55| 3,04 || 7,79 | 23,63 || 82 | ,, 20| 15,94! 17,08 |]15,62 | ,69 | 49,33 
14,55| 3,04 || 8,17 |22,88 || 80 | ,, 27| 15,96/17,<2 14,91 | ,55 | 48,94 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE and PROVINCIAL. 3 
The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation tm 

Einetanp and Waxes on Saturday in each Week during the Foortu QUARTER 
(October —December) of 1876; and in ScoTLAND and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, 


























as under. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 
ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private Sat £5 , , . gz 
r t TOTAL, £5 a 3 OTAL, — 
DarEs. |, eee k ig uk Benn sine. Weeks : Under eke ae Under Ce 
in each Wee F ‘i : an m ae 
rey (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed Maule clixed £5, | (Fixg 
pee ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, eel upwards. a Issues, upwards. ’ Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,81). 2,65). 6,46). 2,74). 6,35). 
1876. £ € £ £ |. 1876. | &£ £ £1] £| £ | 8 
Oct. 7| 106,99 2,57 |. 2,33 | 4,90 : 
> ae 80,91 2,62 ; 2,384 | 4,96 





sr Ghee Ls TOL 24. 2,60 | 2,32 | 4,92 . 
Srey 80,31 2,56 | 2,28 | 4,84 | Oct. 28) 2,10 | 4,07 | 6,17 4,45 | 3,58 | 8,03 


Nov. 4| 104,49 2,57 | 2,30 | 4,87 
ean Bi) 91,15 2,55 | 2,31 |. 4,86 
age A te! 99,41 2,52 | 2,28 | 4,80 
Se peat 89,66 2,49 | 2,26 | 4,75 | Nov. 25; 2,54] 4,47 | 7,01 | 4,51 | 3,63 | 8,14 








Dec. 2 80,81 2,46 | 2,24 | 4,40 
fi he PL 2, 2,42 | 2,22 | 4,64 
ava ko 81,12 2,41) 2,19 14,60 | 
AA yo Rs Re daiy 15) 2,42 | 2,19 | 4,61 | Dec. 23! 2,33 | 4,28 | 6,61 | 4,27 | 3,55 | 7,820) 
» 80 65,50 2,37 | 2,17 | 4,54 | a 


| 


* phe Wednesdays pF eceding 1] me 16 Saturdays. : 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Qwotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Long Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon. 





Calcutta. 





2 Standard — 
ue a New India Calcutta | Hong — Silver 
Dares. ve ie Council on Sydney. | in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. | York. | Demand Bills} London | Kong. ’ 
and Bank Bills, London, — 
Telegraphic > 
3 md. 3 m.d. 60 d.s. Transfers. 6m. s. 6 m. d. 30 d.s. pr. 02, 
1876 per. cnt d. d d per cnt d. a 
Oct 7 ae... 25°2'7% 20°64 4:834 20 * 20 * me dns 52 a 
5) ARG aces 25222 20°66 483% 20% 20% — a 524 4 
‘| 
Nov.0G4es...: 25°40 20°67 | 482% 208 207%5 47% dis 53k 
Pa Son ee 25:3¢4 20°65 4823 208 20338 a 54 
DOC. evenness 25°35 20°64 482 Iz 2148 — dis 564 
PR Soy ae 25537 20°67 A825 fs 2245 —_ hy 563 








_....___ * These rates are for the nearest approximate dates. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 


3ist MARCH, 1877. 





Donations. 


Madrid. Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de. Tomo i; 
Nums. 2, 3, and 4, 1876. Maps, 8vo. Madrid, 1876.... 
Legislazioni e Coniazioni Monetarie. Kstratto dall’ Archi- 
vio di Statistica. Anno 1, vol.iv. A. Romanelli. 51 


DD. OVO. SeOTIA TIED Ons sare. swan ee genes saab Sunda se huuhe povd 
Programma dello Archivio di Statistica, lettera di Cesare 
Correnti. «19 ppix8ves Bonta,: PSG on....tetises cee toous 
Archivio di Statistica.. Anno 1, fasciolo i. 140 pp., 8vo. 
Hota LS Gi.,. 2) eae ee UR Ae SE TE 


Réglement Définitif du Budget de l’Empire pour 1875. 
49 pp., 8vo. St.| Petersburg, 1876 a,....024...0...000.... 
Statistische Bescheiden voor het Koningrijk der Neder- \ 
landen:—Sterfte naar de oorzaken van den Dood in 


1872. Loting voor de Nationale Militie, in 1868-71. + 


Loop der Bevolking in 1874. 369 pp., 106 pp., and | 
143 pp., 8vo. Gravenhage, 1876 )........iceiiieeeeeeeedeees J 
France. Compte Général de l’Administration de la 
Justice Criminelle pendant l’année 1874. 243 pp., 
TOMO. pd DISS OMION cord beineccanden Vetere tal ies oi tee Neh 
France. Compte Général de la Justice Civile et Com- 
merciale pendant l’année 1874. 222 pp., folio. Paris, 
| Rope SES hy SOM RY IAS Bay 2 ts hoppah A ERR ae Gad ad vt gaan Meet oO 
France. Statistique de la Nouvelle Serie. Statistique 
Annuelle, tome iii, 1873. 442 pp., folio. pale? 1876 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 
année, Nos. 1 and 2,1877. Royal, 8vo. Paris, 1877. 


Navigazione nei Porti del Regno. 
8vo. Roma, 1877 


PCO R Reese eee nese e eT Herat eee eete Seo eeHees eer eeesesesees 


Belgique. Bulletin de la Commission Centrale 
Statistique. Vols.itoiv. Half calf, 4to. Brussels.. 
Danmark. Sammandrag af statistiske Oplysninger 
angaaende Kongeriget Danmark. No. 7. 1387 pp., 
Svo. Kiohenhavn; AS876k) cates eae case ned, 2 
Danmark. Statistisk Tabelverk. Tredie Rekke, 31 Bind. 
207 pp., 4to.. KjGbenhavn, 1876 1.....cii, Gee tiiesteiedys ee 
France. 
. Justice Civile et Commerciale en, Pendant l’année 
1855 and 1859. 2 vols. 233 pp. and 217 pp., 4to. 
Paris 1857 and! 186. Mee ane As ele ache) 


Norway. 


la Norvége. 70 pp., 8vo. Christiania, 1875 ................ 


Norvégien. 1 vol., 8vo. Christiania, 1876 


Norway. Statistique Internationale. 


Peewee erereteee 


Broch (Dr..0. J.) Le Royaume de Norvége et le Peuple ; 


Navigation Mari- 


time. 1. Jaugeage des Naviers, ouvrage rédigé. Par 

A. N. Kiaer et T. Salvesen. 75 pp., 4to. Christiania, 

U Rey Cah REE TRIG HE RAS aN Far 1 ai yr ML 6 EO ef a 2) SO 
Italy :—Meteorologia Italiana. Anno 1876. Supple- 

mento alla. Paper, parts 2 and 3. Imp. &vo. Hos, 

(tase Oe: TP hE ES Wie Mg eee AOL I DN 


i 
Anno 1875. 86 pp. ie 
os 


Compte Général de l’Administration de la) 


Résumé de Renseignements Statistiques sur | 


By whom Presented. 


La Sociedad 


The Author 


Signor Luigi Bodio, 
Roma 


9) 


M. Séménow 


The Home Office, 
Gravenhage, 
Netherlands 


H. E. le Ministre de 
la Justice, Paris 


3) 


The French Govern- 
ment 


La Société 


I Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria 
e Commercio, 
Roma 

Cornelius Walford, 


Esq. 
Bureau de Statis- 
tiquey du -Dane- 


mark, Copenhagen 


33 


| H. E. le Ministre de 


la Justice, Paris 


H.E.the Minister of 
the Interior, Chris- 
tiania 

L’ Université Royale 
de Norvégea Chris- 
tiania 


2) 


Direzione della Sta- 
tistica Generale 
D’ Italia 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


Italy. Notizie Statistiche Sull’. Arresto personale per Direrionsidaiaae 
Debiti Civili e commerciali nel regno D’Italia durante tisti Pee G i ve 
il Decennio, 1866-75. 63 pp., paper, folio. Roma, @ Ital: ee 
Cy eee SNe Bien yrier Rie sti ois oy “nein arg 

Italy. Cavalli e dei Muli eseguito alla Mezzanotte dal 9 
al 10. Gennais, 1876. Censimento Generale dei. : 
337 pp., paper, maps, imp. 8vo. Roma, 1876. ............ 

Italy. Navigazione Italiana nei porti esteri—movimento 
della—Anni dal 1869 al 1874. 237 pp., paper, 4to. * 
PROWIAT LG TG wwsccesekteran keer tere name ete eee ete 

Italy. Della Leva sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1854 e 
della vicende dell’ Esercito dal 1° Ottobre, 1874, a 
30 Settembre, 1875. 333 pp., 4to. Roma, 1876 ........ 

Walras (Léon), Equations de la Capitalisation. Extrait 
du bulletin de la Société Vaudoise des Sciences Natur- >| The Author 
elles, « Paper, Svo.., Lausanie, 1876.02.02... <tc cnn oe if 

Uruguay, estadistica General de la republica oriental, 


: Direccion de esta- 
del ano 1875. 184 pp., paper, imp. 8vo. Monte- distica General 
MUMOD) SES We eet foots ere estes ote eee ae eae eee tees 


3 


Belgique—annuaire statistique de la: Septiéme cae Ministére de l’Inté- 
1876. 323 pp., paper, 8vo. Bruxelles, 1877................ rieur 

Behm (G.). Nachtag pro 1874 and 1875 zu der Sta- 
tistik der Mortalitaéts, Invaliditaéts, und Morbilitits- 
verhialtnisse bei dem Beamtenpersonal der Deutschen 


Verein Deutscher 
Eisanbahn  ‘Ver- 





Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen. 33 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1877 walenngon 
Germany. Preussische Statistik. Herausgegeben in 

zwanglosen heften vom Kéniglichen Statistischen Bu. Dr. Engel 

reau. Parts 37,38, and 42. Paper, folio. Berlin, 1876 


Austria. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das jahr 1875, 
ix heft ; 1874, vi heft. Paper, imp. 8vo. Wien, 1877 


Nederlanden. Statistiek der Bevo]king van het or} 


Central Commis- 
sion 


} K. K. Statistischen 


The Minister of the 


rijk der, over 1875. 141 pp., paper, 4to. Gra- Taiorion 


Worlsage, 187G: cc sccctososecatessqeetsaesaccsemmetoermut orcas ot oeazas 


Free Trade and the European Treaties of Commerce, 
being Report of Proceedings at the dinner of the |} m,, Club 
Cobden Club, 17th July, 1875. M. Michel Chien? 
valier in the Chair. 175 pp.,12 mo. London, 1875 |) 

Catalogue of the Special Loan Collection of Scientific 
miata at the South Kensington Museum, 1876. Bebe F a me coos 
GL7api., 120. sIONGON, LO sO rte nero i ois 2 bra 

Ravenstein (E. G.) The Birthplaces of the People, and 
the Laws of Migration. 56 pp., 6 maps, iano. | The Author 
BOTECOM, LOO ccscbie cbrcccacisere a Utnee pace aAESE oN os RareeT, 

Dickson (Walter), M.D., R.N. On the Numerical Ratio 
of Disease in the Adult Male Community. 12 pp., 9 
SV ONM ONO: E87 Gy 3.5.00: asset pn eens aumeak ira Oh haan 

Tennant (Charles). The People’s Blue Book ; Taxation 
as it is, and as it ought to be. 966 pp., 12mo. }| Thomas Briggs, Esq. 
TL AYU CLOT LO Vegi Oita; «boo -so acc Meee ee tees eset ea ame eae 

Walford (Cornelius), F.S.A. The Insurance Cyclopedia. 

3 vols., 632 pp., 640 pp., 663 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, +; The Author 
UST TST oe AO nee fo 

South Australian Institute, Annual Report of, 1875-76. || Robert Ray, Hsq., 

B Copies SHSGr its .csncivntsvesecesssesaaresvnie aati amen Adelaide 
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Donations. : By whom Presented. 


Providence, City of, Twenty-first Annual Report upon 
the Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the, for the yen | The Auth 
1875. By Edwin M. Snow, Hsq., M.D. 68 pp., 8vo. Bact ae 
LOCA GES WTO ES YAP REDE cpp Wc My Lean cE Ot Oy RTE os 

Victoria. Australasian Statistics for 1875, with In- 
troductory Report, by the Government Statist || Henry H. Hayter, 
of Victoria. 13 pp., folio. Melbourne, 1876. 6 Esq., Melbourne 
SRT ce re deatey Cnr on eee Ea Tyo Ane Oy OUI ann Pe Pr Ee 

Victoria, Statistical Register of the Colony of, for 1875.) | qy, C on 
Part 6—Law, Crime, &c. 38 pp., folio. Melbourne, M. Fearn y ed. 
BTC SadG, op ib miged WON chin, Peat eviews Gea hain he ane 

Newbigging (Thomas), A.I.C.E. Handbook for Gas) 
Engineers and Managers. 316 pp., leather, 12mo. $| The Author 
TO VIAOW eS aie eee tam TR aie. ceca uer ties Rectal a ec vacla eee Tas: 

Victoria. Abstracts of Specifications of Patents applied} | Richard Gibbs, Esq., 
for from 1854-66. Metals, part 2 (section 1). 68 pp., Registrar-General, 


plates, Syo. /Melbonrns;,1876 mines ancl, Melbourne 
Farrest (E. L. de). Interpolation and Adjustment of | | The Author, Water- 
Series. 51 pp., tables, 8vo. Newhaven, 1876. ............ town,Conn.,U.S.A. 
The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire-) 
land :— | 
ae oli of, vol. ix, part 1. es pp., 8vo. London, : The Society 


Proceedings of the Fifty-third Anniversary Meeting of. | 
G3) Pp cs vOm tiOndon 18 7G atsenrie hi tench Leann ecay tees 
Queensland. Vital Statistics, 1875. Sixteenth Annual) | Henry Jordon, Esq., 
Report from the Registrar-General. 10 pp., tables, Registrar-General, 
GO1LO speeds TISOANC.OLO (Gree tite hr ilnc oth ncagenstdes debit. Brisbane 
Boothby (Josiah), J.P. South Australia, Statistical 
Sketch of. 86 pp., cloth, tables, 8vo. London, 1876. $| The Author 
GiCODCRL ae. od-sncrcn ste aslepeeNehe ain at: Prete die te aera. 
alas Wilson, and Rose’s Annual Market Report. | R. Wilson, Esq. 
Remarks by Medical Officer of Glasgow, and Tables) | Jas. R. Russell, Esq., 
(Mortality), for quarter ending 30th September, 1876. the Medical Officer, 


HGpp., wbles.« rlesgOw, LS7O5..02.-.0.g stent cdethaates Glasgow 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. Vol. xx, The Institut; 
NG. Gor 1109. Diry ovo, ~ London, 1876...) .gieeat.ssern peers baa 
Return of the Rates of Import Duty levied in European) | Statistical and Com- 
Countries and the United States upon the Produce and mercial Depart- 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 203 pp., 8vo. ment, Board of 
eT PL Oa BUR ery EM ch Dede tN he Trade 


Edinburgh, Transactions of the Royal Society of, for the 
Session 1875-76. Vol. xxvii, part 4. 301 pp., plates }| The Society 
Buda pa; 4b0., RAGIN DUPED, VST 6.2 ..ccsccuneceeeidsoersahese cours 

Edinburgh, Proceedings of the Royal Society of, Session 
1875-76. 201 pp., maps, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1876........ i 

Shadwell (John L.). A System of Political Economy. 


3? 


S25 pps cloth, BvonmLondon sh 7 7 G5. ci ilicsernastoptane The Author 
Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1876. 

177 pp., cloth, 8vo. Washington, 1876 ........cccceseee The Comptroller 
Hayter (Hy. H.) Victorian Year Book for 1875. 178 pp., 

Bvo.- Melbourne, 1876.6 6 copies dats Aha ni dae. The Author 


Henry H. Hayter, 


Part 7, Accumulation. 16 pp., folio. Melbourne, Esq 


Victoria, Statistical Register of the Colony of, for 1875. 
Bs BAD Woes ava cane ce cca dpas ef recdede Nate no xeachbeccucsossvoacsdiacnve of find } 
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Donations. 


The Railway Clearing System as practised in the 
Hnglish Clearing House in 1876. By Major T. F. 
Dowden, R.E., Assoc. Civil Engrs. 164 pp., folio. 
Dodo, LOZ 7... ccak Gab eons dancer eemence one Cane eee apa 

General Statement of the Number of Patients under 
Treatment in the London Hospital during the Year 
NEC (MES! Te) aah eee Re CS Re ke Sy ne 

Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. Annual Report, 
1875. 59. pp., 8vo... London, 187@x. a1 estn2 isn et 

Reid (G..H.). New South Wales, An Essay on. The 
Mother Colony of the Australias. . 173 pp., half calf, 
plates and maps, 8vo. Sydney, 1876 ....... 

Victoria, The Royal Society of. Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings. Vol.xil. 151 pp.,plates,8vo. Melbourne, 1876 

Cobden and Modern Political Opinion. Essays on certain \ 
Political Topics. 382 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1875.... 

Local Government and Taxation. Cobden Club Hssay, 
1875. 454 pp., cloth, 8vo. - London. .......5...... cc eeteoeeee 

Essays on Political Economy. By Bastiat. 234 pp» t 
cloth, 12mo.  *\ Lond om /ycw.. Widen tievyrseeaay -s beeen : 

Commercial Treaties. Free Trade and Internationalism. 
Four Letters by a disciple of Richard Cobden. 63 pp., 
12me6.* Tondo, 35704. .sGervcesestomeareermesa cree oytceae 

Second Report of the Commissioners appointed to Revise 
the Laws for the Assessment and Collection of tise 
in New York, 1872. 107 pp.,12mo. London, 1872 

Report of the Proceedings at the Annual Dinner 
23rd July, 1870, The Right Hon. W. E. ctor | 
M.P., in the chair. 63 pp.,12mo. London, 1870........ 

Report ‘of the Proceedings at the Dinner of the Cobden 
Club, 11th July, 1874, The Right Hon. W. EH. Baxter, : 
M.P., in the chair. 112 pp.,12mo. London, 1874... 

Scotland, Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages Registered in, for the Quarter ending el 
December, 1876. No. 88. 52 pp.,8vo. Edinburgh, 1877 

Dublin. Yearly Summary of the Weekly Returns of 
Births and Deaths in. Dublin, &c., during the Year 
1876.08 pp.78vo0. “Dubling 18765205115 6 8e Goveesdeceme.t, 

Reid (G. H.). An Essay on New South Wales, the Mother 
Colony of the Australias. 173 pp., cloth, maps, plates, 
MC. 460, Sydney, LSP Gus anaes sees ss ghee en ano te 

Queensland, Statistics of the Colony of, for the coe 
1875. 204 pp., folio. Brisbane, 1876.....4.1..cccees 


New South Wales, Statistical Register of, for the Year 
1875. 275 pp., folio. Sydney, 1876 wo... cco. 


Smithsonian Institution. Contributions to Knowledge. ) 
Vols. xx and xxi. Plates, diagrams, &e., 4to. Wash- 
inpton, TSAO. 20.4.1. vavovsss ensue panyntieantaeas rd Stuy fh sepe tins 
Vol. xx. The Winds of the Globe: or the Laws of | 
Atmospheric Circulation over the Surface of the 
Earth. By James Henry Coffin, LL.D., Selden | 
Jennings Coffin, A.M., and Dr. Alexander Wocikof. 

Vol. xxi. Statement and Exposition of Certain Har- 
monies of the Solar System. By Stephen Alexander, 
LL.D. 


By whom Presented, 


The Author 


The Secretary 


\ Dr. Orange 


Earl Russell, K.G. 


The Society 
The Cobden Ciub 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


The Government of ~ 


New South Wales 


The Registrar-G ene- 
ral, Queensland 

The Registrar-Gene- 
ral, New South 
Wales 


¢ The Institution 
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Donations. 


Smithsonian Institution. Contributions—contd. 

The Haidah Indians of Queen Charlotte’s Islands, 
British Columbia, with a brief description of their 
Carvings, Tatto Designs, &c. By James G. Swan.... 

Tables, Distribution, and Variations of the Atmos- 
pheric Temperature in the United States and some 
adjacent parts of America. By Chas. A. Schoff, 
U.S. Coast Survey. 

Young (Edward). List of Merchant Vessels of the United ) 
States, &c. ; also, List of Vessels of the United States | 
Navy and Revenue Marine Service. Eighth Annual + 
Report, to June, 1861. 619 pp., half-calf, 8vo. Wash- | 
COs he yd ns ee bck CI er ec pee, Tas orc eee on cree 

Pennsylvania, U.S.A., Sixth Annual Report of the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Charities of the State of, 
1875. 541 pp., cloth, 8vo. Harrisburgh, 1876 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, with the sup- 
pressed passages. New edition, in eight vols. Cloth, 
8vo. Oxford, 1826 

_ Public Libraries in the United States of America: Special 
Report on. Part 1, 1187 pp., paper, plates, &c., 8vo. 
Washington, 1876. Part 2, 89 pp., paper, 8vo. Wash- 
Wis Pv aol ts Repeal Bei 4s ec Rue re do mone rere co A 

Criminals, Habitual, Register of, England and Wales. 
1869-76. Black cloth, folio. London, 1877 

Civil Engineers, Minutes of the Proceedings of the Insti- 
tution of. Vol. xlvii, part 1, 1876-77. 488 pp., 
cloth, plates, &., 8vo. London, 1877.0... cece 


seat eeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee meee eee ew eters were e ares reer eseeseeersteese 


Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom. 
453 pp. Blue Book, C-1305, part 9. — Folio. 
Tanid onl S25 nie eee ble eevee eas sheet cota aste ete 


in each year from 1860 to 1874-75. 134 pp. Blue 
book, C-1684, 8vo. London, 1877. ..scsecceccsceetceeenees 


United States, Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Reports 
of. 527 pp., half-calf, marbled, 8vo. Washington, 
COSI GR! cunt AURELIA DE So ce mt iain alee heatn pb eanapie oe pera thpe i trae 


United States: Report of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture for the year 1875. 5386 pp., paper, plates, &c., 8vo. 
Washington, 1876 

South Australia, Statistical Register of, for 1875. 95 pp., 
eben paper, folio: Adelatde, LB ZG si sndepqounsetesserstecssse 

Stott on the Mortality among Publicans. 14 pp., paper, 
8vo. Gasgow, 1876 

Reid (G. H.). New South Wales. An Essay on the 
Mother Colony of the Australias. 173 pp., paper, 
maps, plates, royal 8vo. Sydney, 1876 

Mineral Map and General Statistics of New South Wales. 


Statistical Abstract for the principal Foreign ym Bie | 


Poem ere nee eer e enna rest ae eee eee eee eee ser eseseHeseeesHeee 


oer e eee er reer r reer errr ere eee rere eee eee rer err rere eee 


ere eee eee eee eee 


uges Pek yee GaP ke tL ee EUG! Riedy ALAN ARENT AS Buea od Biting 
Moore (J. 8.). Letters on the Silver Question. 48 pp., 
Paper, OVO. Now Vor LBP 7 juts years: Bocca sspen: 


Shaw, Captain. Report of the Chief Officer of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade on the State of the Brigade, 
and the fires in London during 1876. 34 pp., paper, 
Syo.5 London, 187720 RO AR ae eee 








By whom Presented. 


The Institution 


The Author 


The Board 


C. J. Schneidau, 
Esq. 


United States Com- 
missioner of Edu- 
cation 


Colonel Du Cane 


The Institution 


The Board of Trade 


99 


E. Young, Esq., 
Chief of the Uni- 
ted States Bureau 
of Statistics 


99 


The Chief Secretary, 
Adelaide 


John Stott, Esq. 


Agent-General for 
New South Wales 


3) 


The Hon. 
A. Wells 


David 


Captain Shaw 
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Donations. 


Hedley (Thomas Fenwick). Valuation of Coal Mines 
and Iron Works. Report to the County Rate Com- 
mittee for the County of Glamorgan. 6 pp., paper, 
8vo. 1876 

Assurance Magazine and Journal of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. Vol. xx, part 1. 76 pp., paper, 8vo. London, 
1876 é 

Jacob (EH. L.) Report on the Epsom Urban Sanitary 
District for the year 1876. 6 pp., folio. Epsom, 1877 

Victoria, Statistical Register of the Colony of, for the 
year 1875. Parts 8 and 9 (6 copies of each), folio. 
Melbourne L876 72:5. 2 eee ae pote tcc Te acne, 

Victoria, Introductory Report and parts 6, 7, 8, and 9 
of the Statistical Register of the Colony of, for 1875. 
Folio. Melbourne, 1876 

Queensland Government Gazette, Supplement to the, 
Registrar General’s Report on the Vital Statistics of 
Brisbane. Folio. Brisbane, 1876 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, Additions to the 
Library of the, from July, 1875, to July, 1876. 8vo. 
Londen, 1876 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, proceedings of the. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee Tee eee rer eee er eee ere eee eee ey 


Seema merece eee meres eee eee OES OH OOH OE EHH HHH EH ODED SEH HEHEHE OOEEH ERE HEEEE EE Eeees 


Deemer reer ame rere essen eee eetearesseeeerasess 


COR meee ee meee re eeereeeereeees 


COCO Here mH eee eee eee EEO HES EHH HEHE OOEHHH EEE ee EHerEeEs EOE eEeseesnes 


Vols. vii, parts 1 and 2, Nos. 64 and 65. 252 pp., 
plates, diagrams, &c. London, 1876° 0.0... ce 
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In selecting the subject of*the mortality of hospitals during past 
and present times, for the Howard Prize Essay of 1876, the Council 
of the Statistical Society were probably influenced by the fact of 
erroneous conclusions having been too often drawn from com- 
parisons made betwixt the results of medical treatment in various 
hospitals at different periods of their history, and which in the 
majority of instances may be traced to inaccurate and insufhi- 
cient data employed as a basis of comparison. From the small 
amount of information we are able to gather with respect to the 
practice of our forefathers, it is clear that during the past and 
greater part of the present century, variations in hospital mortality, 
or, indeed, pathological statistics of any kind relating to hospitals, 
were not looked upon in the light we should be disposed to regard 
them. At the same time, it must not be overlooked that in reason- 
ing from the death-rate alone, we are far from solving the problem 
involving the health of hospitals and the efficacy of medical treat- 
ment. Hstimates drawn from mere mortality returns cannot be 
otherwise than misleading, unless they are accompanied with the 


* Dr. Steele has been good enough to supply for the Journal the following 
abstract of his essay, to which the Howard Prize Medal for 1876 was awarded. 
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numerous collateral data bearing on their origin and descriptive 
of the administrative and other peculiarities of the establishment 
from which they have been separately obtained. Bearing these 
things in mind, it will be my object in the following pages to 
attempt an investigation of the causes which from time to time 
have modified the death-rate in different hospitals in the past, and 
which will probably continue to influence their relative mortality in 
the future. In pursuing this inquiry, it is primarily necessary that 
I should deal only with facts and figures obtained from sources of 
undoubted veracity, and discard all such as have had their origin 
in the records of ill-methodised experience, notwithstanding their 
popular acceptance. 

As the task is associated with the early history and growth of 
asylums for the sick throughout the country, not less as health 
resorts than as schools of medical instruction, it is desirable that it 
should be prefaced by a short sketch of the origin and development 
of these institutions. From the scanty information we possess of 
such, and their non-existence, with two notable exceptions, at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, it has been customary to 
consider that this country was a great way behind its neighbours in 
providing for the sick and afflicted; but there is every reason to 
believe that long prior to the suppression of the monasteries, our 
ancestors were not unmindful of the paramount claims of the sick 
and needy. We learn from works like the ‘‘ Monasticon Anglicanum”’ 
and ‘‘ Monasticon Hibernicum,”’ as well as from numerous historical 
records,* that there were hospitals for the sick, lying-in hospitals, 
asylums for the aged, the impotent and the insane, and that the 
charities of the middle ages were neither few nor small. These 
establishments, which in the works referred to are calculated by 
hundreds, were for the most part separate foundations, the gifts 
of pious persons, and usually, though not always, in close relation 
to religious establishments, and under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the monks. They were generally constituted in the departments 
of the monasteries set aside for the sick brethren, and were placed 
under the charge of an officer, or “ infirmarius,’”” who was supposed 
to possess a better knowledge of the healing art than the rest of his 
order. Kven prior to the introduction of Christianity, we have a faint 
glimmer of the existence of a primeval hospital in the ‘“ Broin Bearg, 
‘“‘ or, Home of Sorrow,” in the legendary lore of Ireland, where the 
sick and wounded were provided with an asylum near to the royal 
residence, and there can be little doubt that refuges of a correspond- 
ing character have existed in all ages. The most authentic informa- 


* See especially “ Historical Collections of a Citizen of London in the Fifteenth 
“Century,” printed for the Camden Society. 
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tion we possess of a hospital in England dates as far back in the Saxon 
chronicle as the year 1080, and relates how Lanfranc, the celebrated 
Bishop of Canterbury, founded during his lifetime two hospitals in 
Canterbury, one for various descriptions of disease and another for 
leprosy, a disease which was the curse of the population of every 
Kuropean country during the middle ages. So numerous were the 
asylums devoted ta lepers, that one is inclined to believe that they 
were frequently confounded with the lazar houses intended for the 
most needy of the population, and though the suppression of the 
monasteries in this country also put a stop to the infirmaries con- 
nected with them, the leper houses continued their operations till 
the disease itself gradually disappeared from the kingdom. We 
have records of leprosy and of asylums for its reception in Scotland 
to the year 1693, and facts of its existence in Shetland in the years 
1736 and 1740, after it had been banished from the mainland. 
There were two if not three leper establishments affiliated with 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital so late as the seventeenth century, one 
in Kingsland, known by the name of the Kingsland Spital, and 
another in Kent Street, Southwark, both houses having been con- 
verted from their original uses to the reception of venereal, or as 
they were then called fluxing cases. With the exception of the 
two hospitals of St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas, surrendered to 
the citizens of London in the years 1547 and 1558 respectively, 
there were no recognised separate foundations for the relief of the 
sick poor in this country from the period of the Reformation till 
the commencement of the last century. Very little information 
relating to the vital statistics of the two hospitals named is afforded 
us of their early career as asylums for the “ sick and lame.’’* It is 
probable that for the first century after their surrender, they were em- 
ployed for much the same purposes as they had been for centuries 
before, namely.as species of almshouses ‘‘for the sick, poor, aged, 
“and impotent,” and it was only after some stringent regulations 
were introduced concerning the admission of patients in the course 
of the seventeenth century, and when the profession of medicine 
was becoming a power in the State, that the two hospitals began to 
fulfil the conditions of curative establishments.in the modern sense 
of the word. The history of Bartholomew’s has the good fortune to 
be associated with the name of Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation, and from some minutes of the governing body of the 
time, communicated by Sir James Paget, we may form some idea, 
though necessarily an imperfect one, of the usages of the hospital 


* The annual returns formerly submitted at Easter to the custodians of the 
royal hospitals, purporting to give the numbers cured and dead, are vague and 
untrustworthy. 
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at the commencement of the seventeenth century.* Harvey was. 
appointed physician in the year 1609, and continued in that 
capacity for thirty-four years. From a series of recommendations he 
submitted to the governors in 1633, and which were subsequently 
approved of, 1t would appear that the medical staff had to contend 
with difficulties not unknown in our own day, and which refer to 
the admission of large numbers of persons suffering from hopeless 
disease as well as to an equally disproportionate number who were 
received for trivial ailments. This problem had to be solved in a 
similar manner to that adopted in every general hospital of modern 
growth, namely by a limited number only of incurable cases being 
admitted, and by slighter maladies not being admitted at all. 
Other recommendations of Harvey bearing on the duties of his 
surgical colleagues are mainly suggestive of the inferior position 
which the surgical department held at the time, when contrasted 
with the more dignified nature of the duties of the physician, and 
yet there are numerous reasons for believing that about the same 
period, surgery was becoming to be recognised as a progressive art 
of little less importance than its sister branch., The names of 
Vicary, Clowes, and Woodall, are handed down to us as zealous 
and intelligent surgeons in connection with Bartholomew’s at this 
early date, and although their published works assist but little 
in the present inquiry, we have a description from Woodall of his 
success after amputations. In his treatise on gangrene and 
sphacelus, Woodall states that during the twenty-four years he had 
been surgeon to the hospital (he was appointed about the year 
1612), he had amputated more than a hundred limbs, exclusive of 
fingers and toes, and that four-fifths of the patients went oat alive. 
This result he ascribes to the superiority of his mode of operation, 
which may possibly have been in advance of that of his colleagues, 
but which has found but small favour with his successors. For all 
practical purposes of relief to the sick poor, St. Thomas’s must 
have undergone a similar experience to the older foundation. 
Prior to the introduction of any legal provision for the poor, both 
hospitals were to some extent used to repress mendicity, as well as 
asylums for ‘‘ blind, maimed, sick and helpless objects ;” for we are 
informed, that after patients recovered, they were employed at work 
in Bridewell till they could prove their capacity to earn an honest 
livelihood. The authority of the governing bodies went even 
further than this. From the records of St. Thomas’s Hospital it 
would appear that they possessed the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment, and that a whipping post and stocks were erected in 
the hospital, where patients guilty of irregularities were occa- 
sionally punished. At the same time a remedy for idleness was 
* Memorials of Harvey. 
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found for such patients as were not confined to bed by employing 
them to grind the corn used in the establishment, in dressing flax 
and in numerous other light occupations to which none that were able 
could with reason object.* At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the penal discipline was gradually being abandoned, and a 
stronger sympathy for the sick poor was becoming manifest in 
every part of the country, a sympathy which found expression in 
the people’s desire to relieve at their own cost the necessities of 
their suffering brethren by instituting hospitals for their mainte- 
nance and cure. Nearly every town of any importance considered 
it a duty to follow in the wake of its neighbour, and probably 
at no period in the history of civilisation in this or in any other 
country, has there been witnessed such an outcome of public bene- 
volence as was exhibited in the United Kingdom in the course of 
the century. The following table gives the dates of origin of most 
of these foundations. It will be observed that the cathedral towns 
lead the van in this beneficent work :—+ 











me oe Date 
id 
Found: Fontite! founda 
tion. tion. tion. 
LonpDon. ij.0: |. PRrovrnorar IrIsH. 
Westminster _........ 1719 | Cambridge ........| 1719 | Jervis Street........ 1726 
Salisbury ........... bb 
i) Se aah | PALISCOL “ssceszaotteset "35 | Steevens ............ 33 
OPK eee 10 
St, George’s «........... 33 | Edinburgh ........ "36 | Mercers.............0. "34 
Windsor seco 36 
The London ............ ’40 | Aberdeen ............ *39 | The Meath ........ 56 
Northampton ....| °43 
Middlesex _............ "AD MW SeleR eis oui. "45 | House of In- 4, 
; Manchester ........ 63} UE reces 
. : Chester)... sy) 
Rpecial, Hospitals — Newcastle............ ‘51 
eee British \ 1749 Ree he epee a Special in Dublin-— 
ying-in .... OF wich) ..,is.-0-4- 
Staterd- vein oon| mee oo ae 1745 
City of ae »5q | Worcester............ "45 Aa iRen ta 
Lying-in TCOS ~ sakscancadeester 67 , 
CORRECT e. nctvees 70 The Lock ....... 54 
Queen  Char- Leicester ............ wat ie 
lotte’s Lying- 52 | Dumfries ............ "79 eee 55 
TEP sas ccna, « Hereford. ............ "76 y 
Birmingham........ "78 
Small pox ............ 46 | Montrose ............ "BOs Fh. Qorks ie, tuatac Peace. 1720-2 
Nottingham ........ 82 
Lock, female........ "45 | Canterbury ......... POSr TP LATMONICK ©: 5.4...s0008. 1759 
Dindeets..cheras'. 95 
Gee Males >.<... SAE LE DS tARONG .b:.5Zecpeturns OF else ieee boindes: vskeseonee: gy 





* Golding’s History of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
+ Mainly compiled from “ Walker’s Statistics of Hospitals,” and “ Wilde’s 
“« Report on the Status of Disease in Ireland; Census of Ireland, 1851.” 
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In the course of the present century the greater number of 
these establishments have been enlarged or rebuilt, and an enormous 
accession has been made to the list, in harmony with the wealth 
and growth of the population. In the sixth report of the medical 
officer of the Privy Council, the reporters refer to ninety-nine 
curative institutions, which they had visited in 1863, but the total 
number up to the present time cannot fall short of two hundred, 
if it does not materially exceed it. In London alone, the number of 
curative charities, independent of dispensaries, convalescent homes, 
and incurable hospitals, amounted last year to eighty-four, and com- 
prised eighteen general hospitals, ten consumptive, five ophthalmic, 
three orthopcedic, four skin, seventeen hospitals for women and 
children, five lying-in hospitals, and twenty-two for special and 
miscellaneous purposes. It may be interesting to know that in the 
aggregate the medical charities of the metropolis absorb less than 
half-a-million of the six or seven millions that are spent annually 
for the many miscellaneous objects of public benevolence in London 
alone.* 

With these preliminary remarks, I will now refer to the subject 
of the death-rate, and the causes affecting it in times past and . 
present. It will probably assist these inquiries if I submit at the 
outset the following. returns, which give the mean of the numbers 
treated annually in the more important London hospitals, along 
with the death-rate in each institution for a specified term of years, 
1872 to 1875. The figures are obtained from the returns made to 
the council of the Hospital Sunday Fund, with the exception of 
the deaths, which were supplied separately by the secretaries of 
the different hospitals :— 


London Hospitals, General and Special. 
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Foundation.| Beds. Sigal Hospital. ae 
Per cnt. 
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University College oo... "33 Usani) IG756 27°5 | 11°46 
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SiS Mary eters reebc- feugescs 51 157 1,800 29 10°92 
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* « The Classified Directory to the Metropolitan Charities, 1877.” ‘ 
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London Hospitals, General and Special Contd. 
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Special Hospitals— Per ent. 
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General Tying-in...........0000.. 65 30 301 19 0°70 
Hospital for Consumption ....} 1842 246 1,027 79°5 9°9 
Hospital for Chest Com- ; ‘ 
ae Sat ee Vslega GO| rotate 
RN arn Ra i ciihen anche Meek "1 66 316 32 13°60 
“La ft SRS en ane in ees 02 200°. 245 30°7 11°89 
Royal Ophthalmic ................ 04 70 1,250 17 0°05 
Se SLA Tet! 6.0: donedesssvened& "52 L17 - 884, 47 5°46 
PAOMICCOPAtHiIC ....0..scc+...ccssnnzes *49 70 1,338 46 — 1228 





The great disparity observed in the mortality of the above 
establishments would be quite incomprehensible were we ignorant 
of the laws which govern the admission and discharge of patients in 
each, and especially of the particular forms of disease which are 
thought most worthy of selection. The fact that a consumptive 
hospital, like that at Brompton, intended for the treatment of a 
disease usually adjudged incurable, should indicate a death-rate 
considerably less than that which obtains at the chief general 
hospitals, might appear a fallacy, but it is not difficult of expla- 

nation when regard is had to the rules in force at the institution. 
The same remark applies, though with less force, to the relative 
differences in the death-rates of the hospitals intended for general 
diseases, which range from a little over 4 per cent. at the Seamen’s 
Hospital to above 12 per cent. at King’s College. I have placed 
the Homoeopathic Hospital among such as are intended for special 
objects, though it is ostensibly employed for medical and surgical 
purposes of all kinds, but its excessive small death-rate would rather 
indicate its being used as a species of health resort for a robust 
fraction of the community, than as an asylum for the diseases ordi- 
narily met with in London. It has been repeatedly shown by series 
of statistical data, by annual hospital reports, and is, in fact, now 
universally admitted as a hospital constant, that the mortality of 
-medical cases, or such as affect the organic functions and fall 
under the care of the physician, is greatly in excess of that larger 
class which comes within the more immediate province of the 
surgeon. In addition to this it is also proved that in both depart- 
ments, disease in hospitals is more fatal among males than among 
females. Whether the same causes operated in the early history of, 
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our hospitals to produce like results is not so certain, but judging 
backward from analogy, there is every reason to suppose they did. 
The characteristic terms, medical, surgical, and special, however 
much they may facilitate our present knowledge of hospital mor- 
tality, throw little light on the past, as it was the practice in the old 
hospitals to mix the patients of the various classes in the same 
wards, a custom which obtains to the present time in many small 
provincial hospitals. Another conflicting element may be traced to 
the practice of considering numerous diseases as the common pro- 
perty of physician and surgeon alike, while in most hospitals the 
line of demarcation between the two departments is very different in 
its limitations. But apart from these distinctions, and taking note 
only of the general mass of patients admitted during the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth century, especially into the two 
_ royal hospitals, Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s, the mortality, 
judging from the few records we possess, must have been exceedingly 
high. We learn from a passage in Petty’s ‘ Political Arithmetic,” 
that the deaths in the two hospitals in the year 1685 amounted 
to 12°5 per cent. of the admissions, and that the death-rate at 
St. Thomas’s in the year 1689 amounted to 10 per cent. of the same. 
The printed report for 1688, submitted to the civic authorities, and 
now in possession of St. Thomas’s Hospital, gives the mortality 
of that year at 15°3 per cent. for Bartholomew’s, and 12:2 for 
St. Thomas’s, so that there is every reason to believe that the death- 
rate in the city hospital was considerably above that situated in 
Southwark, during the latter part of this century at least. The 
numbers admitted respectively to the two institutions during the 
year mentioned were 1,690 for Bartholomew’s and 1,654 for St. 
Thomas’s. It may be assumed that in these, as well as in other 
hospitals which were founded in London and other large towns in 
the early part of the following century, the governing bodies were 
actuated by similar motives in providing for the sick, and that the 
deaths in the separate asylums would be influenced by causes, such 
-as local circumstances of population and recurrent epidemics, 
which would operate very much alike in all cases, yet we find at 
times remarkable differences in the death-rate of separate hospitals. 
From a report of St. Bartholomew’s for the year 1704, it would 
appear that the deaths had fallen very considerably from their 
previous high rate, for out of 2,429 patients admitted in that year, 
only 165 died, and it is curious to note that towards the end of the 
same century, from 1783 to 1790, when the statistical data 
in the table referring to this hospital commence, the mortality 
exhibits an equally small proportion. We are able to submit 
a more sustained and earlier record of the only other hospitals 
established on a corresponding scale to Bartholomew’s, namely 
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Guy’s and St. Thomas’s, from which it might be inferred that the 
death-rate in these establishments was considerably higher than in 
the former institution, but in the absence of a continuous table of 
results, it is unfair to draw any comparison at this period. The 
differences in results betwixt St. Thomas’s and Guy’s from the 
period when reliance may be placed on the returns are remarkable, 
and require some explanation. I will take the first complete series 
of years which I have been able to obtain of the practice of the two 
hospitals, namely, the seven years 1734-40 :— 















































St. Thomas’s Hospital. Guy’s Hospital. 
Years. ; ; 
Total Cases. Deaths. conan Total Cases. Deaths. Feacehe 
1784 ....|  -2,647 307 11:6 1,781 257 14°4 
Soe. 2,025 355 11°9 1,889 258 1776: 
SO iu.p 212,656 316 11°8 2,007 264: FORE 
oi ree he 25860, 321 li 4 1,760 258 14°6 
feeb | 2,027 318 10'S 1,798 250 13°9 
Bent 2,947 261 9°5 1746 277 15°8 
*40.....) 25593 296 I1*4 1,895 308 16°2 








The mean rate of St. Thomas’s being r11'r, while at Guy’s the 
corresponding mortality over the period amounted to 14°5. Guy’s 
continued to maintain its high rate till the middle of the century 
when it began to improve, and continued a diminishing mortality 
through successive decades till the end of the century, when it 
stood at 10'2 per cent. St. Thomas’s showed signs of improvement 
at an earlier date, namely from 1740, after which it gradually 
diminished through successive decades, till it reached a minimum in 
the ten years 1770-80, of 6°7, and then rose again gradually till the 
end of the century, when it reached the figure of 7°9 for the 
ten years 1790-1800, being exactly the same rate as that given for 
Bartholomew’s Hospital for the corresponding period. The high 
mortality at Guy’s during the earlier period, and in fact throughout 
the century, may have arisen from the fact of the hospital being still 
looked upon as an asylum for incurables, although as early as 1730 
the governors, in a document intended for the public, repudiated the 
obligation of receiving such cases, and gave reasons for maintaining 
the hospital for general purposes. Still some concession must have 
been made to the principle, from the larger number of wards 
which were devoted to medical than to surgical cases, and from the 
greater facilities of admissién allowed to the patients. The causes 
of death at Guy’s have been carefully recorded during the past 
century, and we gather, from a total of 1,970 deaths embraced in 
the septennial period, 1733-40, the proportional mortality of the 
more important diseases :— , 
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Per Cent. Proportion Deaths in each 
Number. to fe 
Gross Mortality. 1,000 Admissions. 
Deaths from— 
OVP a rete aasear tence et 298 TAU? 21 
ESTE OK ertre ts eemhey- 54 Pays 4 
Consumption ............ 557 28°27 40 
OPO DE ei cscs anus tenes 329 16°70 24 
MD FUTICR Bate cense- Seenonst 32 1°60 2 
Mortification ........... 68 ew 5 
Wenherea ic, jtiiecnacondnact 82 4°16 6 
Other diseases _....... 550 24 -O1 39 


If the returns are examined from year to year in the table 
relating to them in the appendix, it will be noticed that consump- 
tion was then, as it still continues to be, the main factor of the 
hospital death-rate, and although causes of a more acute and 
variable character, such as intercurrent epidemics of fever and 
small pox, occasionally disturbed the mean annual rate, they had 
barely an appreciable influence on it when the returns are extended 
over a period of more than five years. We have seen how the 
mortality in the three hospitals referred to diminished materially 
in the last half of the century. The charities were situated in 
the heart of a redundant population, and must have received a 
very large number of the worst cases of disease, but a corre- 
sponding complement of fatal affections also found their way into 
St. George’s and the London Hospitals, which at that time may 
have been said to have been placed in the country. <A report of 
the latter, purporting to give an account of it in 1766, describes 
it as situated in an airy situation in the Mile Hnd Road, near the 
Mount, an eminence now levelled and known by a less respectful 
designation in the previous century, when the famous highway 
was sprinkled with the mansions of the nobility and rich city 
merchants. The London Hospital contained at that time 190 beds, 
and had accommodated during the year mentioned 1,685 patients, 
of which 158 died, making a death-rate of 9°3 per cent. In a 
manuscript record preserved at St. George’s Hospital, the mor- 
tality of that institution in the first years after its opening, 
namely 1735-56, was as high as at Guy’s at the same period, 
marking 16°4 per cent. of the cases admitted, but it soon dimi- 
nished to a more favourable standard, and at the time when the 
record ceases, in the year 1766, it had reached a proportion of 1271 
per cent. It is curious to observe that when entries of the annual 
deaths were recommenced again at this hospital, after more than 
half a century’s suspension, the death-rate had undergone little 
apparent change, as we learn from the record comprising the 
period 1822-30, which gives a death-rate of 12°8 per cent. Since 
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1830, contrary to what has been observed in the large general 
hospitals, the mean annual mortality at St. George’s has sensibly 
and progressively diminished, until it has reached the compara- 
tively low figure of 8°8 per cent., at which it has stood during the 
last three years. From the scattered information obtainable from 
other sources, there can be no doubt, as far as London was con- 
cerned, that there was a material diminution in the hospital 
mortality in the latter half of the eighteenth century in comparison 
with the first half, and in that of the century preceding it. The 
following table, condensed from two in the appendix, proves that 
such was the case in two of the most important establishments 
in which statistics of mortality have been preserved, and though 
deaths in hospitals are not now viewed as indicative of the extent 
of disease among the population at large, the facts agree with the 
great decrease in the bills of mortality which occurred at the periods 
referred to :— 
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With regard to the sanitary arrangements considered necessary 
for the hospital sick throughout the kingdom during the past 
century, we are almost entirely indebted for information to Howard, 
who made his celebrated pilgrimage through the hospitals towards 
the close of the century, and whose impressions and suggestions are 
to be found in his “ Notes on Lazarettos.” From an analysis of 
these it does not appear that the construction of the buildings was 
so much at fault as the disposition to overcrowd them with patients, 
but they were wanting in those numerous domestic requirements 
which, since Howard’s time, have been looked on as essential. 
Buildings constructed in the seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth century were frequently without means of drainage and 
suitable water supply, nor were facilities provided in the majority 
of them for fulfilling the ordinary requirements of nature, till 
nearly the end of the century. Howard, writing in 1788, con- 
tinually refers to the absence of water closets, as well as to the 
want of facilities for the ordinary purposes of ablution, and it is 
very probable that in these respects hospitals fared no worse than 
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the majority of private houses of the better class. It is satis- 
factory to see that at this time the governing bodies in most 
English hospitals were busily employed in introducing numerous 
improvements, although in transforming the practice of the estab- 
lishments they had serious difficulties to contend with. The 
buildings, however well adapted they might have been for the 
treatment of the sick, and in this respect many were superior to 
those of a later date, were ill contrived for additions being made 
to them in the shape of necessary sanitary appliances. As a rule 
sinks and water closets, and frequently baths, were placed inside 
the four walls of the wards, with only a slight partition inter- 
vening between them and the sick, in which position they were 
afterwards found to be a source of unmitigated evil, and have now 
been removed wherever practicable, to additions or projections 
made to the buildings so as to cut off direct communication with 
the ward atmosphere. The ward construction in some of the oldest 
hospitals, as at Guy’s, the old St. Thomas’s, and the Royal Infir- 
mary at Hdinburgh, consisted in the arrangement so much in 
‘vogue at the present day, of having two rows of beds placed 
within the long axis of the building, with windows on both sides, 
each ward providing accommodation for from ten to thirty 
patients. For some cause, probably for convenience of administra- 
tion, and the necessity for extending accommodation on limited 
sites, this simple plan was afterwards departed from, and corridors, 
partitions, and supplementary additions, abutting on the original 
buildings, have been introduced, all tending materially to interfere 
with the natural currents of air. 

Again, late in the past and during the first half of the present 
century, many new foundations were originated in which, apparently, 
no regard was had to sanitary requirements, so far as the internal 
construction of the hospital was concerned. In some rare instances 
four rows of beds were accommodated within the foundation walls, 
a central or spinal wall being placed in the long axis of the ward so 
as to divide it into two separate compartments, and thereby pre- 
cluding cross ventilation. But a more objectional plan than any 
noticed, was that in which the wards were lighted by windows at 
one extremity only, access being had either from the side or from 
the opposite extremity by doors communicating with a staircase 
or corridor, a principle of construction which may yet be seen in 
numerous hospitals throughout the country. In all cases com- 
mented on by Howard, ventilation was conducted by means of 
windows, doors, and fire places, and to prevent downward currents 
from open windows, it was not uncommon to have the framework 
of the upper sash fitted with a movable board sloping at an angle 
towards the ceiling, a plan which commended itself by its sim- 
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plicity, and which is still in frequent use. In one or two rare 
instances the sashes were hung on pivots in one or more divisions, 
so that they might open outwards and inwards, and when open to 
the fullest extent “they represented planes at right angles with 
“the sash frames, admitting air equal to the whole opening of the 
‘‘ windows excepting the materials of the frames.” The ward 
furniture was in every case of the most meagre description, being 
usually confined to the wooden bedstead with tester and curtains 
and the wooden box, which usually served the double purpose of a 
clothes cupboard and seat. In Howard’s time the wooden bedsteads 
were in many hospitals being replaced by iron ones, while the 
curtains were retained till far on in the present century, and are not 
yet entirely discarded. 

The regulations relating to hospital dietaries would not com- 
mend themselves to our favour at the present day as applicable 
for sick people, though they may have been in advance of the 
ordinary requirements by which the food of the populations was 
regulated. The comparatively low price of butcher’s meat and 
the frequently high cost of bread, account for the larger ration of 
the former and the smaller issue of the latter when contrasted with 
modern usage. From Howard’s notes we learn that the full diet 
allowance at Bartholomew’s and the London Hospital consisted of 
8 ozs. of dressed meat and 12 ozs. of bread, while for middle diet 
4 ozs. of meat and 8 ozs. of bread were allowed ; to this was added 
in each case a pint of broth, which was simply the liquor in which 
the meat was boiled, and an equivalent amount of milk pottage or 
water gruel for breakfast or supper, while milk, butter, and cheese 
were allowed for special diets. An old table of the diets at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital in use long before Howard’s time, gives the 
following allowances for the most generous diet of the period for 
each day of the week. It may be premised that the convalescent 
patients had three meals daily—breakfast, dinner, and supper ; that 
the breakfast consisted of a diurnal allowance of a pint of water 
eruel, and the supper of a pint of broth, while each person was 
entitled besides to a daily ration of 12 ozs. of bread and 2 pints of 
beer :— 


PM aestasining Half-a-pound of meat when dressed. 
Monday ............ a! . 

PUCHOBY fos-n..c.c. 4o0z8. of butter or 6 ozs. of cheese. 
Wednesday .... Half-a-pound of mutton when boiled. 
Thursday ........ 4o0z8. of butter or 6 ozs. of cheese. 
TLL wee as Half-a-pound of mutton when boiled. 
Saturday ........ 40z8. of butter or 6 ozs. of cheese. 


Tea as a meal did not come into general use till the present 
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century was considerably advanced, its place having been supplied 
with gruel and pottage occasionally mixed with milk, and in the 
Scotch and Irish hospitals with oatmeal porridge. The allowance 
of beer was remarkable, and from the quantity dealt out to each 
person (from two to three pints, and in some cases as much as two 
quarts) it may be charitably assumed that it was less potent than 
the beverage of modern times; yet the brewery was considered as 
necessary an adjunct of the hospital as the kitchen or laboratory, 
and great abuses became associated with it. Next to a patient’s 
summary dismissal, no punishment appears to have been thought 
so severe as that which deprived the delinquent of this coveted 
ration, and the old regulations refer frequently to this provision of 
their penal code. The absence of all vegetables in the dietaries, 
though their exclusion in the ordinary food of the poor was 
habitual, may have given rise to occasional instances of scurvy 
occurring in the midst of hospital practice, but we have no positive 
information on the subject. 

A more likely cause of disease, engendered by maladministra- 
tion, might be sought for in the neglect of cleanliness, in the filthy 
habits of the patients and in the absence of all facilities for 
personal ablution. The frequent references in Howard’s notes to 
the wooden bedsteads, to the occurrence of itch and vermin in the 
wards, and to annual payments for the periodical destruction of 
bugs, all indicate a condition which we cannot dissociate from 
frequent forms of skin disease, or from the spread of such dis- 
tempers as have their origin in dirt, or find in it a fertile matrix 
for their development. When we add to this the fact, that diseases 
of an infectious character, and of a dissimilar origin, were uni- 
formly mixed with others of a non-contagious character, we cannot 
be wrong in assuming that many must have been annually sacri- 
ficed to these unwholesome conditions. Though there is abundant 
proof in the early records of the older hospitals, that fever and 
small pox-were seldom absent from the wards, it took a very long 
time to convince the governing bodies of the propriety of isolating 
these diseases in separate hospitals, or even in separate wards of 
the same hospital. Apart from the lying-in and lock hospitals, 
which had a recognised origin apart from and as o!d as the general 
hospitals, there does not appear to have been any foundation for 
diseases of an infectious character prior to the establishment of the 
London Small Pox Hospital in 1746, and as this asylum was insti- 
tuted as much for inoculation purposes as for small pox, its influ- 
ence in diminishing mortality in the general hospitals was barely 
appreciable during at least the first half century of its existence. 
The foundation of the London Fever Hospital dates only from 
1802, and, judging from our modern knowledge of fevers, there is 
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every reason to believe that the two most fatal forms of the malady 
—-typhus and enteric—each originating from well defined causes, 
were never absent from the metropolis prior to this period, yet from 
the comparatively small number of patients treated in the hospital 
(averaging only about fifty annually during the first ten years, with 
a mortality of 16 per cent.), it is not likely that the new institution 
modified materially the death-rate of the general hospitals. The 
fatal effects of epidemics were far more felt in large towns out of 
London, where they taxed to the utmost the limited accommodation 
of the local hospital, and necessitated the erection of additional 
buildings for the reception of fever and small pox. In Liverpool 
and in other large towns in England, hospitals, called by the sin- 
gular name of houses of recovery, were periodically extemporised 
for the purpose, and at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, 
temporary and in some cases permanent additions were made to the 
original foundations, until the limited spaces available for airing 
grounds were well nigh absorbed in attempts to grapple with these 
visitations. There is no doubt that in. these endeavours, sanitary 
laws were very often lost sight of in the desire to find a temporary 
refuge for the sick. We have fortunately no records of excessive 
crowding in English hospitals which can at all compare with the 
experience of the Hétel Dieu at Paris, where, in the year 1773, we 
are told that 5,000 sick were brought together in a building pos- 
sessing but 1,200 beds (from the law requiring the officials to admit 
every applicant) ; but we have ample evidence to show that great 
dangers arose at home from overcrowding and neglect of clean- 
liness and ventilation. Sir John Pringle, in his work on the 
diseases of armies, comments on these evils as causing increased 
mortality in military hospitals; and Sir Gilbert Blane relates his 
experience at St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1782, when an outbreak of 
fever carried off many patients, besides officials and servants, from 
a neglect of sanitary precautions,* and the history of nearly every 
hospital is interspersed with similar revelations. It is not however 
easy in the absence of strictly accurate data, to arrive at any defi- 
nite conclusions with respect to the influence of sanitation or 
improved methods of medical treatment on hospital mortality. 
Hach advocate of some reigning doctrine takes an optimist view of 
its virtues, attributing to it powers which were merely the effect of 
natural laws, and while one attributes the small mortality noticed 
at the beginning of the present century, to the general adoption of 
the antiphlogistic regimen with its accompaniments of bleeding, 
purging, and low diet, another ascribes his hospital success to a 
stimulating and nourishing regimen, while a third expatiates on 
the miraculous virtues of cold water in diminishing the fatality of 
* “ Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,”’ vol. iv. 
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fevers and acute diseases generally. Hven Dr. Blane’s estimate of 
the improvement in the health of St. Thomas’s Hospital after 
some alterations had been effected must be received with a certain 
reserve, as during virulent epidemics it is not uncommon to find 
domestics in the best arranged hospitals attacked with the pre- 
vailing distemper, while if the quotation referred to be compared 
with the results a few years afterwards in the mortality table 
of the same hospital, the death-rate will show that it still had a 
tendency to increase, notwithstaning the precautions adopted. 
Rather than attempt to draw inferences from miscellaneous 
sources, I will content myself by submitting in a series of tables 
the consecutive death histories of a few vf the more important 
institutions of the country, with special reference to those with 
which I have been personally connected, and without losing sight 
of the occasional experience of other establishments. 

The first hospital to which I would refer is that founded by 
Thomas Guy, in Southwark, in the year 1723, and which also 
happens to be the oldest erection of its kind in the kingdom which 
has been continuously occupied by patients. As primarily con- 
structed under the supervision of the founder, the hospital consisted 
of two quadrangles connected by a common centre, with an open 
colonnade on the ground floor, at each end of which were placed 
staircases communicating with the male and female divisions 
respectively. The ground floor of the double building on a level 
with the colonnade was also open, and was intended to serve, as 
it did for many years, as a promenade ground, being protected 
from the weather by the exterior main walls of the hospital, so 
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that the accommodation for wards commenced on the first floor, 
which was 14 feet above the ground level. There were three 
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floors, the first and second containing each four wards, shaped 
somewhat in the form of the letter L, and the third or attic 
floor contained two only, each of these however occupying the 
three sides of the separate quadrangles. The dimensions of the 
ordinary wards were 22 feet wide by 134 feet in length, those on 
the first floor being 11 feet, and those on the second to feet in 
height. The central portion common to both squares was also 
used for patients, and consisted of a first floor oblong room 60 feet 
by 22 feet, which for many years was used as a chapel, with a 
ward of the same dimensions on the floor above, as depicted in the 
drawing. The entire hospital consequently consisted of eleven 
wards, eight of which were of nearly similar dimensions, one of 
- minor size, and two twice the length of the ordinary wards, placed 
immediately under the sloping roof, and very inferior to the others 
in point of width, height, and internal arrangement. All the wards 
were liberally furnished with windows on both sides, which were 
hung without the usual appliance of sash frames, but were made 
to open readily at any angle by means of levers attached to each. 
The wards were also supplied with fireplaces in the proportion of 
three to each ordinary ward, being at the rate of one fireplace to 
every twelve patients. The water supply was obtained from the 
Thames at London Bridge, being pumped by horse-power to large 
leaden cisterns, still to be seen in the basement, and from thence 
it was carried in buckets to the separate wards. With the excep- 
tion of a few rooms placed to the right and left on entrance, and 
the basement, now partly used as a coal cellar, very little provision 
was made for administration, nor were the wards furnished with 
sanitary appliances of any kind. The building was substantially 
built of brick, without the slightest attempt at adornment, but 
as may be gathered from the description there were numerous 
features in the construction, indicative of a thoughtful care and 
foresight on the part of the founder and his advisers with regard 
to its future uses, matters which have too often been lost sight 
of in planning buildings of a much later date. The entire cost 
of the erection did not exceed 14,000/., a very small sum for such 
an extensive foundation, even at this early period, and as it was 
intended to accommodate 400 patients, the cost of each bed may 
have been calculated at the incredibly small sum of 35/. But at 
no period during the century was the original design of accom- 
modating the proposed number of patients carried out. Had it 
been otherwise, the individual space, curtailed as it was with 
wooden bedsteads and heavy appendages in the shape of testers 
and curtains, would have barely amounted to 800 cubic feet, but 
we learn from the consecutive series of returns in the appendix, 
that although there was a gradual increase in the number of 
VOL. XL. PART II. ) 
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admissions through successive decades, there could have been 
little attempt at overcrowding until nearly the end of the century, 
when it was deemed advisable to utilise the open airing space on 
the ground level betwixt the main walls of the building for ward 
purposes. At the same time, in order to meet the requirements of 
the time, numerous windows formerly made to open were built up, 
making more head room for beds, while additional wings for 
administrative and other purposes were joined on to the original 
structure, obstructing both light and air, and materially interfering 
with the simplicity of the primitive design. No really permanent 
addition was made for the accommodation of an increased number 
of patients till the year 1831, when in consequence of a new bequest 
requiring the trustees of the charity to find room for an additional 
hundred patients to the four hundred provided for by the original 
testator, means were taken to utilise a number of old houses in the 
immediate vicinity until such time as a new hospital could be built. 
One half of the new hospital, on which much care and money were 
expended, was opened in 1854, and the remaining wing was com- 
pleted in the year 1871, at which periods it may be noticed there 
were considerable accessions to the usual number of patients, the ~ 
available beds at the disposal of the governors on the occasion 
of the last addition, being not less than 650. It is necessary to . 
mention these details, as they are not only significant of the 
progress of other hospitals, but tend also to throw light on the 
question of fluctuating mortality as it has presented itself from 
time to time at Guy’s. The deaths at the hospital, as was noticed 
in a previous table, showed a high rate till the middle of the last 
century, after which time, notwithstanding a growing addition to the 
relative number of patients, they exhibited a tendency to diminish, 
and during the closing decade, 1790-1800, the percentage mortality 
amounted to 10°2 on the total admissions. Howard visited the 
hospital in the year 1788, and observes in his notes that the governors 
were then making extensive alterations with the view of improv- 
ing its sanitary condition. There were at that time 304 patients in 
the wards, and among other improvements then in hand, he refers to 
the substitution of iron bedsteads for the wooden ones, which had 
been in use for the previous seventy years, and to the introduction of 
waterclosets, “‘ which were on the best construction and noé in the 
‘‘least offensive.” Besides the windows already referred to, 
opening outwards and inwards by means of lever adjustments, 
Howard writes in commendable terms of a system of ventilation he 
noticed, by which the foul air from one ward was drawn out into 
the chimney of the ward above through circular openings of 
considerable width in the ceilings. This ingenious method of 
extraction, which anticipated that afterwards introduced by the 
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late Dr. Arnold, appears to have been discontinued from some 
cause, probably from the inconveniences arising from returning 
smoke, which have proved so fatal to the employment of similar 
contrivances. While commenting on the whole rather favourably 
than otherwise on the hospital arrangements, Howard condemns 
the wooden bedsteads, the low height of the ceilings of the upper 
wards, and exposes numerous abuses which had crept into the 
domestic management, and which were common to the London hos- 
pitals of the time. By the end of the century most of the improve- 
ments mentioned were completed, and although there is no evidence 
to show that there was any diminution of the mortality in conse- 
quence, it is reasonable to infer that they must have been attended 
with much benefit to the sick. In the course of the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, the deaths after diminishing gradually 
from the year 1750, again showed some signs of increase, apparently 
from the admission of a large number of persons suffering from 
fatal chest complaints and from numerous accidents, the deaths 
‘from the latter cause having risen from 2 to 5 per cent. of the 
relative proportion from all causes. After 1810, the death-rate 
again diminished to a fraction below 10 per cent., where it remained 
till greatly increased accommodation was provided about the year 
1854, when it fell to some extent, but afterwards rose gradually till 
it reached the high figure characteristic of the experience of the 
last few years. The accompanying abstract will best illustrate these 
changes :— . 
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It is interesting to note how the two main factors which had 
influenced the death-rate since the foundation of the hospital, fever 
and consumption, still continued at the beginning of the present 
century to tell on the gross mortality. Deaths from injury were 
also becoming more common, and as the century advanced they 
increased from 5 per cent. of the total deaths in the term referred 
to, till they reached 16 per cent. in the septennial period 1853-60, 
and 18 per cent. during the subsequent interval of twelve years to 
1872, at which point they have continued to remain. The deaths 
from accidental causes are however partly neutralised by the almost 
total disappearance from the death register of small pox and syphilis. 
In the first half of the last century, judging from the interval from 
1732 to 1745, deaths from small pox averaged eight a-year ; towards 


the latter part of the century, from 1770 to 1780, they had fallen to 
02 
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three a-year, and during the decennial period from 1800 to 1810, 
there appears to have been only one death recorded from this cause. 
That syphilis was a far more formidable disease in the hospitals of 
the past than it is at present, is evident from the prominent position 
it took in the bills of mortality, in the early establishment of lock 
hospitals, and in the extensive provision made for its treatment in 
the general hospitals. Notwithstanding this, the disease itself does 
not appear to have had any very appreciable influence on the 
hospital death-rate, which at all times has been mainly influenced 
by those organic diseases involving the vital organs, which have 
continued to the present day to decimate the hospital as well as 
the general population. Apart from consumption and its allies, 
there was, however, another cause at work, increasing periodically 
the death-rate of this as well as of every large hospital intended 
for general purposes. This was fever, which, in an endemic or 
epidemic form was never absent from large towns, and which 
contributed more largely to the ordinary death-rate than any other 
group of diseases, with the exception of those comprised under chest 
affections and dropsies, while in epidemic years it greatly out- 
stripped them. Judged by the standard of the London Fever 
Hospital, where the admissions have been registered with but little 
intermission since 1805, the death-rate from the group of diseases 
comprised under the general term of fever, has fluctuated from 9g to 
255 per cent. according to the type of the epidemic, and the expe- 
rience of most large hospitals will confirm the truth of these 
remarkable extremes. From the annual death register of the more 
important causes of death at Guy’s, it would appear that the 
years 1741-42 contributed a larger number of fatal cases of fever 
than any others in the series, although later on in the century the 
deaths from the same cause spread over any given number of 
years maintained even a higher relative proportion than they did in 
the first half. The year 1741 was a season when typhus fever, after 
having first devastated Ireland, spread with great virulence in 
London, and continued to prevail extensively till the close of the 
following year.* Again, nearing the end of the century, we have 
records of another fatal epidemic also imported from Ireland, 
leaving its mark on the mortality returns of the first decade of 
the present century, and which was probably one of the main 
causes that gave rise to the establishment of the London Fever 
Hospital. As new hospitals came to be founded, and better pro- 
vision made for the poor in the workhouse infirmaries, the annual 
complement of fever cases in the London hospitals diminished, while 
from the growth of the population in other large towns, which, 


* « Dr, Murchison on Fevers.” 
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as a rule, were limited to but one hospital, the fever cases, especially 
in such as were liable to recurrent epidemics, greatly increased. 
This accounts partly for the increase of mortality during the 
present century in such hospitals as those situated in Manchester, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and other towns where fever was treated 
either in the general wards or in separate wards of the respective 
hospitals. I give in illustration of this fact, the returns, during two 
intervals of ten years, at the commencement and latter half of the 
present century, of the Edinburgh and Glasgow hospitals, insti- 
tutions conducted on much the same principles and subject to very 
similar influences. The first part of the table comprises the decade 
1808-17, a period remarkably free from epidemics of fever, and 
is taken from Dr. Bisset Hawkin’s “Medical Statistics’? and 
‘“‘ Buchanan’s History of the Glasgow Hospital,” while the second 
includes the term 1866-75, and is extracted from the official 
reports :— 
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Note.—The mean death-rate during the first period was consequently 59 for 
the Edinburgh, and 6°9 for the Glasgow Hospital, while in the more recent 
decade, it has preserved an average of 10°5 per cent. in both institutions. But 
apart from fever, there were other agencies to account for a fluctuating death- 
rate. 





It was stated in a previous page that this somewhat fitful 
mortality was to be explained partly by the relative proportions 
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which the medical bore to the surgical patients. Until the com- 
mencement of the present century it was not customary to make 
any special classification of diseases, as both classes were treated 
in common in the same wards, but from the records in my posses- 
sion, I have been able to compile a table which gives the annual 
number of patients discharged and who died in the separate 
departments. in Guy’s Hospital from the year 1814 to the present 
time, from which the following conclusions are obtained :—During 
the first term from 1814 to 1820, the proportion of surgical cases 
was nearly twice that of medical, a disparity which would lead 
us to expect a smaller general death-rate than actually existed ; 
but this again is explained by the very high mortality which 
obtained among the medical cases at the period, reaching as it did 
to 17°3 per cent., a proportion nearly as high as any average that 
it has attained since. From 1820 to 1830 the medical patients 
increased a little, but not to a very appreciable extent, while the 
death-rate on the surgical side became more marked from an 
increasing number of surgical injuries received into the wards. A 
corresponding fatality continned on the surgical side throughout 
the two subsequent decades, when it was checked by an extension 
of the ophthalmic department, which was instrumental in reducing 
it from an average of 6°5 to 5°3 per cent. in the course of the 
decennium terminating 1860. In the next interval of ten years it 
rose slightly in consequence of a diminished accommodation for 
syphilitic cases, and from 1870 till the present time it has main- 
tained the high figure formerly quoted as the average death-rate 
prior to 1850. The high and increasing hospital mortality of recent 
years which has been felt in the chief metropolitan institutions, will 
no doubt be attributed to the graver character of the maladies 
received, but it is gradually assuming proportions which deserve 
the most serious consideration. It is proverbially remarked that 
the hospital which confers the largest amount of benefit on the com- 
munity is that in which the death-rate is found to be the highest, 
but such an admission, if true, and if acted upon to the extent of 
admitting none but critical and incurable affections, would rob the 
hospital of half its value, and paralyse all efforts of medical skill in 
the shape of prevention. On the other hand, if the most pressing 
claims of the sick in an advanced stage of disease are disregarded, 
and preference is given to such as are recommended by supporters 
of the particular institution, who for the most part are strangers to 
the more urgent needs of the many, much injury may be inflicted 
on the sick poor, and on the objects which the hospital was purposed 
to fulfil. That amore generous spirit prevails among the hospital 
supporting community than was formerly the case, is I think 
evident, in London especially, from the graver character of the cases 
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admitted to the general hospitals, and which for the most part are 
left to the selection of the resident medical staff. The accompany- 
ing abstract from the mortality tables, will illustrate the growing 
death-rate of four of the chief hospitals from the middle of the 
present century :— 
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Had there been any material alteration in the complement of 
beds allotted to medical in contradistinction to surgical purposes 
in the three hospitals first on the list, the increasing mortality 
might have been readily explained, but there is no reason to 
suppose that such has been the case. The London Hospital occu- 
pies a more exceptional position. For very many years it had the 
character, and to some extent still retains it, of being the greatest 
surgical hospital of the metropolis, and placed alone in the east of 
London, it was soon surrounded by a rapidly growing population 
of a necessitous character, whose wants it felt bound to supply. 
Within the last twenty years its mortality was remarkably low, 
ranging from 5 to 7 per cent. of the cases admitted, and attributable 
mainly to the accidents and surgical operations. I have not been 
able to trace back the distinction betwixt medical and surgical 
eases at this hospital further than 1863, but at this time the pro- 
portion of the former to the latter was as one to three, while in the . 
last few years the numbers approximate the proportions observed 
at the other hospitals named, while the mortality has risen from 7 
to 12 per cent. In all large hospitals we find that from one-half to 
three-fourths of the deaths in the surgical department are due to 
accidents, and as such are freely admitted, since no provision is 
made by legislative enactment to treat them elsewhere; they are 
likely to become a growing source of hospital mortality. The 
ordinary death-rate of surgical cases as deduced from the tables, 
ranges from 5 to 7 per cent., with a tendency to increase, though 
the increase is not very decided, and occasionally circumstances 
intervene to raise it higher in one year or series of years. If we 
deduct the deaths from accident from the total derived from surgical 
cases, we find invariably but a small percentage left for other sur- 
gical maladies. In the Glasgow Hospital, for example, during the 
past five years, the deaths in the surgical wards amounted to 1,057, 
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of which 686 were due to violence, making the mortality in the — 
department 8 per cent., while that of the non-accident cases averaged 
little more than 5 per cent. Again, at Guy’s, during the past 
seven years, deaths from accidents amounted to 616 out of a total 
of 984, thereby reducing the death-rate, if we omit the accidents, 
from an average of 6°5 to a mean of 4°3 per cent. But irrespective 
of accidents, there are occasionally causes at work in numerous 
hospitals which have contributed in times past and present to 
increase the general surgical mortality. The fame of the hospital, 
the reputation, individual or collective of its staff, on account of 
diseases necessitating hazardous operations, however successful 
these may be in the abstract, all tend to increase the ordinary death- 
rate. Thus at Guy’s, during the last twenty-one years, there has 
been a growing increase in the mortality from operations, which if 
measured by septennial periods would be represented by an annual 
average of thirty-eight deaths for the first period, forty-five for the 
second, and seventy-two for the third, and it would be easy to 
trace the fatal results to causes which had but a feeble existence 
before. Another reason, though not a common one, to account for 
an increased surgical mortality, arises from some special provision 
being made for the permanent residence of patients with incurable 
disease in an advanced stage. Such a condition exists at the 
Middlesex Hospital, where a ward is appropriated for cancer cases, 
and which has the effect of raising the surgical mortality from 4°8 
to 9°3 per cent.* On the other hand, notwithstanding a prepon- 
derance of accidents and surgical operations, supplemented by a 
contingent of incurables, there may exist in the same hospital 
special departments in which deaths are so little liable to occur 
that an otherwise heavy mortality is reduced to a comparatively 
light one. The exclusion of venereal diseases alone from the returns 
of the last ten years at Bartholomew’s, would have the effect of 
increasing the small surgical mortality of the hospital from 4°3 to 
5°6 per cent., and the rejection of the ophthalmic cases would reduce 
it still further. At Guy’s, where accommodation is provided for 
fifty ophthalmic and forty venereal cases, the mortality among 
surgical cases maintains an average latterly of 6 per cent., but if 
these patients were excluded from the calculation, the death-rate 
would increase to an average of 8 per cent., which is a singularly 
high one for surgical patients. 

Another circumstance influencing the mortality in all general 
hospitals, may be sought for in the proportion of beds allotted to 
the separate sexes. We have the authority of the Registrar- 
General for stating that double the number of deaths occur among 


* Report of the Middlesex Hospital, 1874. 
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the male sex in hospitals than take place among females, and it is 
a well-known fact that this disproportion cannot be accounted for 
by any great difference that exists in the accommodation provided 
for the separate sexes. There is no doubt, however, that in the 
surgical department of every large hospital there is a considerable 
preponderance of beds for men in consequence of their greater 
liability to accidents, and as has been noticed, deaths from these 
causes are far more numerous than deaths from other surgical 
complaints. In the medical division again, though the accom- 
modation for the sexes has been more nearly equalised in recent 
years, the more serious ailments of the male patients tell with 
greater force on the death-rate, than the diseases of women. In 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, during the most recent epoch referred to 
in the tables, male patients treated in the medical wards suffered 
from a death-rate of 21°5 per cent.; while women suffered in 
the less proportion of 12 per cent.; and at Guy’s, during the same 
interval, among a corresponding class of patients, the death-rate 
among the male sex amounted to 20°4, and among females to 11°4. 
From the records of St. Thomas’s Hospital we possess the follow- 
ing data bearing on the question of sexual mortality, and extending 
back nearly a century :— 
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It is noticeable that up to the year 1840 the number of male 
admissions to St. Thomas’s Hospital were twice as many as the 
female, after which the latter increased by degrees until the 
relative numbers began to approximate, the mortality at the same 
time increasing in both sexes. The subject of sexual mortality 
may be still further illustrated by the experience of Guy’s, 
Bartholomew’s, and the Glasgow Hospital, though the figures are 
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for a more recent period; they, however, distinguish betwixt 
the medical and surgical cases :— 
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Though there is an appreciable increase in the mortality during 
the short periods referred to in the Glasgow returns, there is not 
that disparity in the death-rate betwixt the sexes we are accus- 
tomed to see in the London hospitals. This arises from the graver 
character of the female complaints received into the Scotch hospital, 
when compared with such as are admitted freely to London 
hospitals, and it is only when we come to examine the mortality of 
the fever cases that we again recognise the difference. This fact, 
already illustrated by the experience of the last ten years, is more 
fully borne out by the following returns, embracing an interval of 
four years, 1844-47, when one of the greatest epidemics of modern 
times visited Glasgow and decimated the population. At this 
period there were no special distinctions made in the official reports 
of the hospital betwixt medical and surgical cases, but the male 
and female deaths were carefully distinguished, and those caused 
by fever were kept apart from the ordinary deaths. The mean 
death-rate from fever, or rather among all the patients received 
into the fever department, amounted to 14°8, while that of the 
ordinary medical and surgical cases was 11'2 per cent. of the 
admissions :— 
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Medical and 
Surgical Cases. 


Deaths. Fever Cases. Deaths. 
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While the mean mortality among males in the general depart- 
ment amounted to 11°10 per cent., and that of females to 10°8, the 
death-rate in the fever division among the former class maintained 
an average of 15°6, and among women 11°3 per cent. The 
mortality from fever at this hospital has undergone extreme 
variations, sometimes marking an average as low as 10 per cent., 
and occasionally rising to 15 per cent., but there is no instance of 
its approaching the high figure which it attained at the London 
Fever Hospital, particularly in the years 1837-59, when it had an 
average range of from 23 to 25 per cent. 

The questions whether the segregation of the fever stricken in 
separate hospitals, their being mixed with others in wards appro- 
priated for ordinary diseases, or their isolation in their own homes, 
have been frequently discussed in relation to the mortality accom- 
panying the disease. It is now generally recognised that during the 
prevalence of epidemics in large towns, there is a positive necessity 
for finding separate accommodation for the disease in hospitals spe- 
cially set apart for the purpose, but‘it is still very doubtful whether 
the concentration of a large number of persons suffering from 
- similar maladies has not an evil influence in intensifying the viru- 
lence of the disease. It is held by many, and the practice is not yet 
abaudoned in many hospitals, that by placing one or two patients 
suffering from fever in a large ward with ordinary diseases, their 
chances of recovery are strengthened, and that the dangers from 
contagion are reduced to a minimum. Whether this is capable 
of proof there can be no doubt of the manifest advantages to be 
gained by a thorough freedom of ventilation in fever wards, and as 
the subject is closely connected with the points at issue, I may be 
allowed to refer to a personal reminiscence in connection with the 
epidemic in Glasgow already referred to. The fever hospital of the 
city is a branch of the general hospital, situated within its grounds, 
and up to the period mentioned it had been found adequate to meet 
the requirements of the population, but in consequence of the 
extensive prevalence of this particular epidemic, the hospital autho- 
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rities found it necessary to erect with great despatch in the airing 
ground in its immediate vicinity, a couple of wooden sheds capable 
of holding 200 additional patients. These viewed in the light of 
modern notions were miserable creations for the reception of the 
sick. One contained two rows of beds, and the other four rows, the 
latter being divided by a wooden partition about 6 feet high down 
the centre, against which the heads of the beds rested. The wards 
were limited to one floor, raised about a foot from the ground, and 
were open to the roof, which had been expeditiously covered over 
with a species of asphalted canvas, which, however, was not proof 
against successive inroads of snow and rain. In consequence of 
the building being only intended to do duty for a season, very little 
regard was paid to its durability, and natural ventilation triumphed 
over art, as the wind at times blew through the interstices of the 
wooden framework with the force of a moderate gale. This was all 
very well in summer, but as winter approached the necessity for 
warming the building became indispensable, and some large chauffers 
were placed at intervals along the centre, where chimneys, which 
were chiefly remarkable for their persistent refusal to carry off the 
smoke, had been hastily extemporised, but not before the cold had 
become so intense as readily to freeze water which had been spilt 
carelessly on the floors. And yet, in spite of these numerous short- 
comings, the mortality among the patients admitted to the sheds 
was less than in the spacious hospital adjoining, fitted as 1t was with 
every ordinary requirement, and where an agreeable temperature 
was maintained by a system of heated air in the coldest weather. 
Dr. Paterson, who was then one of the physicians of the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary, relates a similar experience with regard to the 
same epidemic.* Here at Hdinburgh, the experiment, if by such a 
name it could be called, went a step further, as in addition to 
wooden sheds, it was found requisite to have canvas tents pitched 
on the hospital “ green,” into which the sick were drafted after the 
other accommodation was exhausted. In analysing the results of 
his practice, Dr. Paterson found that in the hospital wards saturated 
for a century with the emanations of the fever stricken, the death- 
rate amounted to 15 per cent. for males, and 10 per cent. for 
females; in the temporary wooden structures to 12 per cent. for 
males, and 7 per cent. for females; while in the tents it did not 
reach a higher figure than 5 per cent. over the combined sexes. 
To follow up the comparison, a physician engaged in extensive 
district work among the poor of Glasgow during the prevalence of 
the same epidemic, went so far as to argue that the patients who 
were treated at their own miserable homes, had better prospects of 
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recovery than those received into the fever asylums; that whereas 
the hospital mortality ranged from 12 to 18 per cent. of those 
received into it, the death-rate of the patients visited by the parish 
surgeons attached to various districts of the city, ranged only from 
5 to 10 per cent. during the different phases of the epidemic. It 
is impossible to reconcile these separate influences, but we have 
good ground for believing, that patients suffering from contagious 
fever have better chances of recovery in an outhouse or other hastily 
contrived building, than in the best appointed hospital when it is 
injudiciously crowded.* 

The experience of the Glasgow Hospital has been carefully 
tabulated in the annual reports of its managing body, from its 
foundation to the present time, and as it has increased at a pro- 
gressive pace with the wealth and population of the city, its history 
may be looked upon as typical of that of the general hospital, 
founded to meet all the requirements of a manufacturing popula- 
tion. At the date of its establishment in 1795, the population of 
Glasgow was estimated at 71,000, and up to the end of the century 
the death-rate among the patients received into the Royal Infirmary, 
by which name it is best known, did not exceed 5°8 per cent. By 
the end of the first decade of the present century, the population 
having increased in the interval to 84,000, the mortality had reached 
62 per cent.; it then rose to 7°7 per cent. on an average of the ten 
years 1810-20, the population in the meanwhile increasing to 
101,000, while in the following decennium 1820-30, it had risen to 
g't per cent. Since 1830, and to a less extent before this era, the 
city has been visited by some destructive epidemics, including 
fever, small pox, and cholera, which have materially disturbed the 
normal death-rate, but independent of these causes, there is noticed 
the same progressive tendency, the mortality during the last five 
years having reached an average of 109 per cent., the population in 
the meanwhile approaching half a million. 

It would follow from the facts previously narrated, that there 
is no definite law further than habitual custom, by which the 
accommodation in any hospital is regulated. Nearly all permit 
more or less expansion when pressure of a particular kind is forced 
on them, while each preserves some special character depending on 
numerous causes, the chief of which are the design of original 
foundation, the nature of the medical organisation, and their affilia- 
tion or otherwise with a medical school. Wemay add to this that, 
until the time arrived when it was found absolutely necessary to 
exclude from hospital privileges vast numbers suffering from trivial . 
ailments, the hospital mortality was comparatively small, that with 


* <« Results of Fever in Glasgow Hospitals and Out: door Practice Contrasted.” 
James Adams, M.D. 
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the increase of population, the progress of arts and manufactures, 
together with facilities for locomotion, the demands on the charities 
multiplied, and involved a more suitable selection of cases which, 
being critical and urgent, were attended with a corresponding 
increase in the death-rate. 

We will now proceed with the inquiry which primd facie might 
be expected to throw much light on the past and present mortality 
of hospitals, namely, the death-rate of such diseases as are usually 
encountered in hospital practice. I have already referred to fever 
as affording us very insecure data of comparison, and the same 
insecurity extends to the nomenclature of diseases generally. The 
older writers had also a habit of lumping together under the same 
headings disorders of a totally different organic character ; but from 
such data as we possess, I will endeavour to select some special 
diseases that may be thought susceptible of comparison. The first 
series to which I would refer are from the records of Sir Gilbert 
Blane’s practice at St. Thomas’s Hospital during twelve years from 
1783 to 1795, comprising nearly 2,300 such cases as were likely to 
fall under the notice of a physician at the period :— 
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In addition to the above, Dr. Blane refers thirty deaths to what 
he terms obscure, anomalous, and complicated affections. The 
general death-rate at St. Thomas’s at this period ranged from 7 to 
8 per cent., while at Guy’s, with a smaller number of surgical 
cases, it was a fraction more than 10 per cent. From tables in the 
appendix, we gather that the deaths in Guy’s, from a very early 
period of the same century, were due to very similar causes, while 
in the course of the present century several of these diseases have 
almost entirely disappeared fron the death register, and their 
place has been usurped by others of an equally fatal tendency. 
Dr. Moses Buchanan, in a history of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 
furnishes a consecutive list of the diseases treated in that institu- 
tion from its origin till the year 1831, from which the following 
abstract has been made to show the comparative frequency of the 
causes most likely to contribute to the mortality. With the 
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exception of the three years 1829-32, we have, however, no special 
record of the deaths from these affections :— 
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From the experience of the three years referred to, we have the 
following results illustrating the death-rate in some of the more 
important medical and surgical affections :— 
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It may be interesting to compare this table with others 
collected from the same hospital at separate intervals of a sub- 
sequent date, and for this purpose I will add two quinquennial 
periods, from 1844 to 1849, and from 1871 to 1876, limiting the 
diseases to four typical affections, and the surgical affections to 
two important operations and to accidents :— 
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But I doubt whether much can be made of this table that will 
throw light on the question of past and present mortality. Setting 
aside fever and its changing types, and consumption, which showed 
a much larger death-rate during 1844-49 than at other periods, 
and which doubtless was due to the bulk of the accommodation 
being absorbed by fever, the only malady which shows a marked 
disparity in its results is pneumonia, which seems to have attained 
a low death-rate, amounting only to 68 per cent., in the first 
period. It is impossible to account for this discrepancy, which may 
as likely as not be due to some error in the diagnosis or registration. 
Similar errors are not so likely to have occurred with regard to 
important surgical operations and their results, and in connection 
with this hospital we have uninterrupted returns from its com- 
mencement to the present time of the results of amputations of 
limbs, a subject which is often referred to as a test of the 
healthiness or otherwise of a hospital. I will give these from 
official sources in the following table, compiled from the statistics 
already published.* To avoid error in instituting comparisons, all 
the cases tabulated have been confined to amputations which have 
been made through the shafts of the bones alone, and those 
operations which have involved the loss of more than one limb 
have been purposely excluded :— 
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There is here a decided improvement in the last two intervals 
when compared with the first, and a slight improvement in the last 
interval when compared with the second. Numerous circumstances 
may combine to render results of amputation very different in one 
hospital when compared with another, but as we are dealing now 
only with the gross returns, it is not essential that we should 
further particularise details. For comparison with the above, we 
will now take the returns of the Edinburgh Hospital, which is of 


* «Medical Gazette,” vol. xxiv; “ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,” 
No. 181; “ Glasgow Medical Journal,” 1874. Dr. Thomas. 
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older date considerably than that of Glasgow; and it may be 
noticed that primary amputations, or such as are necessitated from 
injury to life and limb, are more frequent in Glasgow than in 
Edinburgh. ‘The returns are for a term of years of comparatively 
recent date, being limited to the ten years 1859-68 :— 














Edinburgh Hospital.* Cases. Deaths. Mortality per Cent. 
Amputation of arm ............ 28 15 ; 83°65 
ss forearm. ........ 58 12 20°6 
nT] ee 199 96 48°2 
if loge eee en 86 38 44°1 


* “Hdinburgh Medical Journal.” 





_ This exhibits an average mortality over all amounting to 43°3 
per cent., but it will be observed that what is usually looked on as 
the most fatal amputation, namely that of the thigh, more than 
exceeds in number all the others. Weare nowat liberty to compare 
with the returns of the Scotch hospitals the records of amputations 
at Guy’s, which I will tabulate over three consecutive septennial 
periods, beginning with the year 1854 :— 

















1854-61. 1861-68. 1868-75. 

Mortal- Mortal- Mortal- 

Cases. | Deaths. | ity per | Cases. | Deaths.| ity per | Cases. | Deaths. | ity per 

Cent. Cent. Cent. 

Amputation 
of— 

BRIE scxssinss 23 Sona 41 Lie 36°% 42 10) |sag°8 
Forearm ....) 21 2 9°5 18 is PE ee 19 3 ey 
Je 106 31 | 28°3 | 110 48 | 43°6 | 156 OF agro 
LL eee 59 20) 33" 102 36 | 35°3 48 2G Phas 


Note.—The average mortality for 1854-61 was 29'2 per cent.; for 1861-68, 
38'4 per cent.; for 1868-75, 33°2 per cent. 





Notwithstanding the fact that at this hospital as well as at others, 
resection of joints has taken the place in very many instances of 
the more formidable operation of amputation, leaving the latter 
alternative for the least hopeful class, there is an appreciable 
improvement in recent years, not only in the results of amputation 
but in surgical operations generally. In the absence of statistics of 
an early date, it is uot easy to prove this, but considering the great 
improvements which have been made in surgical appliances, 
dressings, and in sanitary precautions generally, as well as the 
favourable results which daily attend operations which were 
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formerly looked upon as hopeless, there is ample evidence to show 
a great advancement in this department of surgery. At the same 
time, in spite of these advantagés, the surgeon has to contend with 
numerous difficulties in the course of his hospital practice, which 
have certainly not diminished with advancing years, and which 
from time to time have seriously interfered with the success of 
surgical operations. In Sir James Simpson’s compendious statistics 
of 2,089 cases of amputation, collected from English and Scotch 
hospitals, and mainly limited to the decade 1861-70, the gross 
mortality was found to average 40 per cent. of the cases. These 
were contrasted with an equal number of amputations performed 
by private practitioners on patients at their own homes, in which 
the death-rate was alleged not to have exceeded 10 per cent., the 
difference being so remarkable that the accuracy of the returns was 
soon called in question. It was argued, and not without reason, 
that information obtained from a variety of sources and from 
separate individuals, all desirous of putting the best complexion on 
their individual efforts, was scarcely a fair tribunal of appeal, and 
could not be contrasted with the accredited sources of hospital 
experience; yet, after making ample allowance for the deficiencies 
referred to, and which are not entirely unknown even in hospital 
practice, we are still warranted in believing that there is a balance 
remaining in favour of external success. This conclusion has not 
been arrived at without due thought of the many fallacies which 
beset all questions in which the data for guidance are of an unreli- 
able character, but mainly from an experience of the risks insepar- 
able from the surgical treatment of the sick in large bodies when 
contrasted with individual isolation. To the former condition the 
opprobrious term of hospitalism has been given, and, in the absence 
of a milder word, it is significant of the dangers which encompass 
hospital practice, and which are found to increase pari passu 
with the neglect of sanitary precautions. In dealing with the 
subject of amputation, we are, in fact, embracing the recognised 
conditions which originate and propagate the evils alluded to, 
whether they arise from contagion in the first instance or from the 
after effects of the operation itself. 

Apart from the progress of surgical cases, which after all have 
but a subordinate effect on the general hospital mortality, it is our 
duty to consider more in detail the main factors which contribute 
to a high death-rate. ‘The most important of these is undoubtedly 
consumption, a disease which as a rule is admitted to all general 
hospitals, though there may be regulations of more or less 
‘stringency with respect to the admission of the patients and their 
periods of hospital residence. When we know from the registrar- 
general that one-ninth part of the mortality of all ages, and one-fifth 
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of the deaths of the adult population of this eountry are due to the 
ravages of this disease,* it is but fair to expect that it would bring 
its influence heavily to bear on the hospital death-rate, especially 
in asylums instituted for its reception, but as was noticed in a 
previous page, there is no absolute rule in these matters, and the 
latter may show as low a death-rate as the others intended for 
general purposes. The main plea for special hospitals, founded on 
the assumption that patients suffering from incurable and other 
chronic maladies are not welcomed by other hospitals, can hardly 
hold good with regard to chest diseases, as the proportion of these 
treated in the latter, range, as we shall see, from one-fifth to 
one-tenth of the total number usually under treatment. At the same 
time the utterly hopeless character of consumptive cases renders it 
obligatory on the part of those entrusted with the selection of the 
patients, to place checks on their indiscriminate admission. In 
general hospitals this check is felt in the exclusion of patients in 
the first stages of the malady, among those who are more or less 
able to look after themselves, while the greater number received 
either suffer from some acute form of the malady, or are in a condi- 
tion where to refuse admission would be tantamount to an act of 
cruelty. In the special hospital, on the other hand, admissions are 
regulated by the recommendation of subscribers, and as often 
happens these are far more numerous than the provisional accommo- 
dation, and as the least advanced cases of the disease are presumably 
most susceptible of -benefit, there is a reasonable argument for their 
selection being preferred to those of a less hopeful character. 
Perhaps the best example of a special hospital is that instituted in 
the year 1841 at Brompton for the treatment of consumption and 
diseases of the chest, which was noticed to have had a death-rate of 
10 per cent. in recent years, while some of the general hospitais 
greatly exceeded this figure. It may be further shown that while 
the death-rate is increasing in the general hospitals, there 1s some 
reason to believe that it may be diminishing at the special ; at all 
events, such is the experience of the particular hospital under 
discussion. Ina report of this institution, embracing a period of 
six years, from 1842-48, it is stated that 185 per cent. of the 
cases treated in the interval terminated fatally ; and in the next 
report of the medical staff, extending over thirteen years, from 
1849-62, the death-rate was reduced to 14°9 per cent., while the 
most recent annual reports bring it down to the very low figure of 
10 per cent. In contrast to this, we learn from the statistical 
tables of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s, that the mortality of consumption 
in the former amounted to-40 per cent., and in the latter to 30 per 


* Supplement to the Thirty-fifth Annual Report. 
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cent.; while the group of chest diseases in both institutions has 
an average death-rate of 25 per cent. On a recent visit to the 
Brompton Hospital I found that out of 248 inmates then resident 
in the institution not more than 12 were confined to their beds, 
and the resident medical officer assured me that this was a fair 
average of the number incapable of attending to their own wants ; 
while at Guy’s Hospital, at the same time, there were 38 cases of 
consumption, of which 8 alone were in a state to leave their beds. 
The lengthened residence of the patients at the Brompton Hospital, 
amounting to an average of seventy-five days, is peculiar, and though 
we are accustomed to look upon a prolonged stay of medical cases 
as one of the main factors of the hospital death-rate, it may, by 
excluding critical and advanced cases, have a tendency directly the 
reverse. Weare also informed from a report of the medical staff, 
that on the occasion of the opening of a new wing of the hospital in 
1855, and the greater facilities of admission afforded in consequence, 
there was a considerable accession of deaths, showing that while 
increase of accommodation in the general hospital may be attended 
with a diminished mortality, that of a special hospital for chest 
complaints is accompanied with directly opposite results. It may 
consequently be accepted as a general rule that the-mortality of a 
general hospital is mainly influenced by the facilities or otherwise, 
given to the admission of advanced cases of consumption and other 
_ chest diseases, and in illustration of this fact I have constructed the 
following table, compiled from official sources, showing the proportion 
of chest complaints with the death-rates in several large hospitals 
during recent years. It is assumed that the same influences were 
at work in times more remote though in a modified form :— 


Other Chest Mortality Ratio 


























Consumption. RB i per General a Chest 
Cent. from | Death-Rate. oar ea 
Cases. | Deaths.} Cases. | Deaths. both. Patients. 
Bartholomew’s .| 135 63 481 | 133 31°8 9°8 106 - 
St. Thomas’s ....| 807 | 246 [1,198 | 240 2.0°O 8°5 ay 
ALY’ S iy. deere. 216 72 B90 |. 99 28°2, 8°8 114 
Glasgow ............ 29201 LOS 816 | 134 2163 137 218 








The numbers have been taken for separate years, with the 
exception of the returns from St. Thomas’s, which extend over the 
period from 1857-61. The results are that on an average 128 in 
every 1,000 patients are treated for diseases of the respiratory 
organs (cardiac diseases being excluded), that the death-rate 
among the phthisical has a mean of about 33 per cent., among 
other chest diseases 21 per cent., or taken together the gross 
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mortality would amount to 25°3 per cent., or about 1 in 4 of the 
patients treated for chest affections. There is every reason to 
suppose that the increasing death-rate in most large hospitals 
depends on the larger number of chest diseases being admitted 
than was formerly the rule. We have already seen how Guy’s 
Hospital may have been an exception to this rule, judging from the 
death returns of the latter part of the eighteenth and first half of 
the nineteenth century ; but in the three epochs referred to in con- 
nection with the Glasgow Hospital, the fact is clearly established. 
Taken consecutively, the first interval indicates a death-rate in 
consumption of 34°8 per cent., and of 7'8 per cent. of the total 
deaths occurring in the hospital. In the second period, excluding 
the enormous fever returns, the deaths amounted to 43 per cent. of 
the cases of consumption treated, and to 14 per cent. of the total 
deaths from ordinary medical and surgical cases, while in the 
third period, embracing the past five years, the deaths from consump- 
tion alone, still excluding fever and small pox, amounted to 16°6 per 
cent. of the total mortality. 

The next disease I purpose to refer to, with the object of dis- 
covering whether any material change has occurred by which its 
influence on the hospital death-rate has been felt, is pneumonia, or 
inflammation of the substance of the lungs. It is very probable, 
especially prior to the general adoption of auscultation in hospital 
practice, that other affections, involving diseases of adjacent tissues, 
may have been mixed up in the registration of this disease. The 
very small mortality adduced from the earlier returns of the 
Glasgow Hospital, and which do not exceed 7 per cent., would 
seem to give ground for this opinion. In the subsequent interval, 
when it is to be assumed that the characters of the disease were 
better understood, it was distinguished by a death-rate of nearly 
27 per cent., while in the more recent epoch of five years it is 
slightly reduced, being now 24'2 per cent. Now in comparing 
these rates with others, we find that in the Edinburgh Hospital 
from 1839 to 1841,* there was a death-rate in pneumonia of 
35°2 per cent., the highest I have been able to discover at any 
hospital; and afterwards from 1846 to 1850, the mortality at the 
same hospital was reduced to 27°7 per cent., still a high rate, but 
not higher than that observed at Guy’s and Bartholomew’s during 
the last ten years. It may be mentioned in passing, that in the 
interval from 1840 to 1850, a remarkable change was taking place 
in the medical treatment of all inflammatory disorders, and in none 
was this more marked than in the disease under consideration. 
Dr. Bennet, who was then registrar as well as physician to the 


* Appendices to the Reports of the Managers. J. Hughes Bennet, M.D. 
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Edinburgh Hospital, and from whose statistics I quote, was also 
one of the ablest and most zealous advocates of the change, and 
the results of his experience are given in his ‘ Clinical Lectures,” 
which refer to seventy-eight cases under his care in the hospital, 
and which were attended with but three deaths. Now, considering 
that in the chief London hospitals we have had a mortality in 
pneumonia ranging from 14 to 29 per cent. during the last twenty- 
five years, and with small probability of abatement, it is unreason- 
able to suppose that we can make a standard of comparison from 
individual experience alone. During the past twenty years many 
hospitals have issued annual reports giving a summary of diseases 
treated with their results, and although these documents are not 
remarkable for much uniformity, the information they impart may 
be relied on as trustworthy. From these I have culled the following 
data, to illustrate rather the difficulty to be encountered in arriving 
at a fair estimate of the mortality in any one disease, than with the 
object of showing whether or not the death-rate has undergone ‘any 
material change in the intervals referred to :— 

















Years. Guy’s. Years. St. Thomas’s.} Years. Bartholo- Years. Dublin 
mew’s. Hospitals. 
Per cnt. ° Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. 


1853-65 | 22°4 [1856-60 14°3 1860-67 29°3 |1860-68| 15°2 





"65-72 | 2771 "74 aN 2a6 LP 6FY51 410% "70-75 | 19° 





Combining these with corresponding returns from the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow hospitals, we have a death-rate in pneumonia equiva- 
lent to 24 per cent. of the cases treated, and probably this is as near 
an approximation to the hospital mortality of this affection as we 
can hope to obtain.* 

I had purposed adding to the short list of prevalent diseases, 
one or two others which have been familiar inmates of every 
general hospital from time immemorial, but the remote data we 
possess on these matters are so vague and unsatisfactory, that it 
would simply be a waste of time to enter on the inquiry. It will 
be a subject of more interest to inquire into the history of such 
affections, as we have reason to know were far more generally met 
with in public hospitals than they are at the present day, the chief 
of which were fever, small pox, ague, and scurvy, the two former 
contributing largely to the general death-rate, while the others 
being comparatively mild affections were readily remediable. I 


* Dr. Aitken, in his “ Practice of Physic,” from the returns of nearly 5,000 
cases of pneumonia treated in the hospitals in Virginia during the civil war, 
makes the death-rate at a less figure, 22*8 per cent, 
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have already referred to the eccentric effects of fever and small pox 
in modifying the death-rate from time to time, and it is a question 
germane to this inquiry whether these diseases as they are exhi- 
bited in hospitals, have increased or diminished in their intensity. 
As contributing to this end, I give the results of the treatment 
of fever at three separate intervals in the history of the Glasgow 
Hospital, beginning with the year 1829 and terminating with 
1875. During the first epoch, comprising the ten years 1829-38, 
the mortality ranged from 8:7 in the two years 1831-34 to a maxi- 
mum of 15°9 in 1836, while the mean rate over the period was 11°7 
per cent. In the next decade, 1839-48, the mean death-rate was 
very nearly the same, namely, 11°9 per cent., while the range was 
greater, rising as high as 16°5 per cent. in the year 1839, during a 
severe outbreak of typhus, and falling to 5 per cent. in 1843, in 
the course of an epidemic of relapsing fever. Taken over the two 

periods, the mortality among the male sex exceeded that of the 
females by nearly 4 per cent., the relative proportion being 13°1 
of the former, to y*4 per cent. of the latter; at the same time 
females formed the majority of the patients received into the hos- 
pital. We will now contrast these figures with the results of the 
twelve years 1864-75, which exhibit an average death-rate of 13°3, 
or nearly 2 per cent. higher than the mean of the two previous 
intervals, the deaths among the male sex averaging 15°5, and of the 
females 10°4 per cent. The annual mortality in the interval ranged 
betwixt a minimum of 7°7 per cent. in 1871, and.a maximum of 
181 per cent. in 1873, and during the last few years of the period 
the male admissions began to exceed the female. In the Fever 
Hospital at Homerton, opened in 1871 under the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, there have been treated 3,390 fever patients, with 
601 deaths, which gives a gross mortality of 17°7 per cent., but as 
fully one-third of the patients were sufferers from scarlatina, known 
to be much less fatal than typhus or enteric fever, the returns can 
scarcely be compared with those previously quoted, although these 
are also greatly diluted with milder epidemics. We are not 
warranted in concluding from these and similar facts which might 
be adduced from the experience of other hospitals, that fever taken 
in its largest sense is either more or less deadly in its effects now 
than it was in former times. It is very possible that by a better 
system of selection, and from an improved knowledge of passing 
epidemics, many patients suffering from mild febrile attacks are 
now excluded from hospitals, and the mortality may appear to be 
intensified in consequence. This knowledge has at all events been 
invaluable in awakening us to the fact of the co-existence generally 
among the population of all large towns of two forms of fever, one 
depending on defective drainage or bad water, and the other arising 
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from deficient food and overcrowding, both causes within the 
province of sanitary legislation. 

The virulently contagious character of small pox has always — 
rendered it an unwelcome guest in every general hospital, and 
means were taken to have the disease isolated in separate rooms, 
wards, and in at least one hospital long before it was thought 
necessary to adopt the same alternative with regard to fever. As 
the Small Pox Hospital was instituted as much for the purposes of 
inoculation as for ordinary small pox, the data we possess of the 
mortality of the disease in that hospital during the last century are 
fallacious, and I will refer again for information on this point to 
Sir G. Blane’s experience at St. Thomas’s towards the close of the 
last century. In the course of his eleven years’ practice there, 
Dr. Blane had under his care 41 cases, which were attended with 
a death-rate of 29'2 per cent. This was prior to the introduction 
ef vaccination, and we have no authority for believing that any of 
the general hospitals received patients with inoculated small pox. 
Dr. Marson, of the Highgate Small Pox Hospital, gives us a return 
of 4,896 cases treated in that institution betwixt the years 1836 
and 1855, of which 488 died, being at the rate of 9°9 per cent., 
and he also refers to the epidemic of 1863-64, which was attended 
with a much higher mortality, notwithstanding the general exten- 
sion of vaccination.* The records of the Glasgow Hospital supply 
more definite details of the progress of small pox. When the 
branch building for fever was erected in connection with the 
general hospital, numerous small rooms opening into the wards 
were specially set apart for cases of the disease. These were found 
sufficient for ordinary purposes, but on the outbreak of epidemics 
of small pox it was frequently found necessary to occupy a couple 
of wards (male and female) with patients suffering from the disease. 
Nine years after the opening of the institution, only 22 cases had 
been received, and during the ten subsequent years 33 more were 
treated. The epidemic of 1828-24, felt severely in London, made 
an appreciable accession to the annual numbers, which averaged 45 
for each of these years. From 1825 to 1835 the total cases amounted 
to 204, more than half the number being furnished by the two last 
years of the term. ‘This epidemic reached its height in the following 
year, 1836, and, to render its history, as well as the events of the 
succeeding years, more intelligible, I will give the returns in a 
tabular form. These extend over a period of twenty-one years, 
divided into septennial periods, and are taken from the official 
records of the institution. 


> 


* « Reynolds’ System of Medicine ;” article, Small Pox. 
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Note.—The mortality per cent. for 1832-38 was 24°5 per cent.; for 1839-45, 
19°2 per cent.; for 1841-52, 19°5 per cent. 





The death-rate among the vaccinated taken over the whole 
period amounted to 7°1 per cent., and among the unvaccinated to 
31°3 percent. Since the close of the term active measures have 
been taken in Scotland to ensure a compulsory system of vaccina- 
tion, and after 1871 other arrangements have been made for the 
treatment of small pox in Glasgow, apart from the general 
hospital ; but the experience of the last six years, 1866-71, when 
small pox was still received into the hospital, gives a gratifying 
diminution in the mortality returns from any previous interval, the 
number of cases taken in during the time having amounted to 260 
and the deaths to 28, equivalent to a mortality of 10°7 per cent. 
over protected and unprotected. Now from the hospital at Homerton, 
which was built for small pox as well as for fever, and which was 
opened in 1871, we find that there have been received into the 
establishment 4,372 cases of the disease, of which 811 terminated 
fatally, indicating a death-rate of 18°5 per cent.* Among these 
the vaccinated suffered in the proportion of 7°6 per cent., and the 
unprotected to the extent of 35°1 per cent., figures which approxi- 
mate to the proportional death-rate in the Glasgow Hospital in the 
first half of the century, though the advantage is rather with the 
latter institution. The solution of the problem rests in the efficacy 
of vaccination, and the fact that seventy years after its discovery 
one in 5°4 of patients attacked with small pox should fall victims 
to the disease is a severe commentary on the sanitary arrangements 
at our command for successfully grappling with these epidemics. 

In the case of intermittent fever, we have fortunately a disease 
which, however extensive its prevalence may have been in times 
gone by, left but little mark in the death register, and is now rarely 
seen in indoor hospital practice in this country. Dr. Blane refers 
to 199 cases of ague which occurred at St. Thomas’s during his 
term of office, with seven fatal results, but I have not been able to 
‘discover any death from the disease in the modern experience of 


* Report of Fever and Small Pox at Homerton Hospital, 1876. 
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any hospital. We may gather from its infrequency that the 
causes which formerly originated it have been in great part 
removed by efficient drainage. Especially is this the’ case with 
numerous districts on the banks of the Thames, formerly 
pestilential marshes, as Lambeth, Erith, and Plumstead, which 
annually contributed their quota of intermittent fevers to the wards 
of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s. 

Besides diseases attributable to malarious causes, there were 
others depending on faulty diet, which were much more commonly 
met with in the last and beginning of the present century than 
they are at the present day. Apart from fever, the result of 
famine, the chief of these dietetic distempers was scurvy, which 
however was much more frequently noticed in an endemic form 
in army and naval hospitals than in the general hospitals of the 
country. As the disease was equally under control with ague, its 
existence had scarcely an appreciable influence on the hospital 
death-rate. The last account of any formidable outbreak of scurvy, 
as it exhibited itself in hospitals, was in 1847, when the poor were 
still suffering from the potato famine, and when 102 cases were 
received into the Glasgow Hospital, with but one fatal result, 
probably due to some accidental complication. 

Before proceeding to discuss in general terms the remaining 
factors which have indirectly influenced hospital mortality in past 
and present times, and their limits of prevention, it may be desi- 
rable to refer in this place to a class of special hospitals of early 
date, whose history has been unhappily associated with many fatal 
objections. Founded with the benevolent aim of enabling the poor 
to obtain the best medical skill, combined with a comfortable 
home at:a critical period of their lives, lying-in hospitals can hardly 
be said to have successfully fulfilled the object of their promoters. 
That the evils associated with them have long since been thoroughly 
known, may be judged from the very slow progress they have 
made in public estimation during the last hundred years, when com- 
pared with other curative establishments throughout the country,* 
and judging from recent disclosures, there is small probability of 
their regaining general confidence and support. In attempting an 
analysis of the results of practice in some of the more prominent 
of these institutions, it is unfortunate that we should have no well- 
defined standard of death-rate proportion in child-bearing to aid 
us. The nearest approximation to it may be found in the returns of 
the registrar-general, from which we learn that in the course of the 
twenty-eight years 1847-74, the deaths among mothers in England 
and Wales have been at the rate of 5 per 1,000 children born alive, 


* In London, with one insignificant exception, the date of the last foundation 
was 1765. 
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the annual mean ranging from 4'2 in 1857 and 1859, to 69 per 
1,000 in 1874. From the fact of still-born children being omitted 
from the register, and especially from a well-known inclination 
on the part of a large body of medical practitioners to assign 
deaths after confinement to other causes rather than to accidents of 
childbirth, the proportion stated above is generally thought to be 
considerably under the mark. On the other hand, when we come 
to examine the certified experience of maternity charities, where 
women are attended by medical students at their own miserable 
homes, we have results which show the dangers of parturition in a 
much more favourable light. In summarising the annual returns 
of the extern maternities in connection with Guy’s, Bartholomew’s, 
and St. Thomas’s Hospital for the twenty-one years 1856-76, com- 
prising an aggregate of 74,850 cases, and where there can be no 
conceivable object in concealing the true cause of death, the mor- 
tality among mothers has not been found to exceed 41 per 1,000 
deliveries.* In comparing this estimate with those which rule in 
lying-in hospitals, it is desirable (in order to appreciate the dispa- 
rity) to extend the data over as long a period of time as we can 
obtain reliable records. The largest establishment of its kind, and 
also the oldest, is that long known as the Rotunda, or Dublin 
Lying-in Hospital, which has the rare good fortune to possess sta- 
tistics of its annual experience from its foundation to the present 
time. The numbers referred to in the following table comprise 
198,481 cases of confinement in that hospital, which were attended 
with 2,778 deaths to mothers, being equivalent-to a death-rate of 
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Tt will be noticed that while the death-rate was 10°3 per 1,000 
during the last half of the eighteenth century, diminishing gradually 
towards its close, it rose after the first ten years of the present 
century to 13°3 for the first half, and since 1851 it has increased to 
the large average of 31 per 1,000. When we know that this insti- 

* See table in Appendix. 


+ Summarised from “ Dublin Medical Journal,” vol. 1869; and from 
Dr. Johnston’s Annual Reports, from 1868 to 1875. 
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tution is most ably administered, that it has the reputation of 
being the best midwifery school in the kingdom, and that its 
sanitary arrangements are of the most perfect description, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that there must be some hidden 
cause at work to account for the dangers which appear to be insepar- 
able from all hospitals of a similar character. The records of the 
London lying-in hospitals are not so comprehensive as those of the 
Rotunda, and are of more recent date, but we are indebted to the 
younger Heberden for an account of the annual results of the 
British Lying-in Hospital from the date of its foundation till the 
end of the century, during which time 25,892 patients were confined 
at the institution, with 391 deaths, being equal to an average mor- 
tality of 151 per 1,000. During the last twenty-two years the 
mortality has been nearly the same, viz., 15°7 :— 


British Lying-In. 
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This hospital, it will be observed, commenced its operations 
with a very heavy death-rate, which improved materially as the 
century advanced, and during the last twelve years from 1789 to 
1800, it-diminished to the small proportion of 3°2 per 1,000 con- 
finements, The circumstance has been noticed by Dr. Guy* as 
indicative of the great improvement which took place in the public 
health in the latter part of the century, and is borne out by the 
returns of the Dublin Hospital just quoted, as well as by the 
experience of the general hospitals already referred to. We have 
also an early record of the City of London Lying-in Hospital, 
extending over twenty years at the fall of the past and beginning 
of the present century, showing that during the interval the mor- 
tality of that institution did not exceed 5 per 1,000. I will give 
the numbers in full, as they have been kindly supplied to me by 
Mr. Outhwaite, the secretary :— 


* Lectures on Public Health.” 
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The mortality during the past twenty-three years has conse- 
quently been at the rate of 13°5 per 1,000, which, taken on the 
whole, is a more favourable return than is obtained from any 
kindred establishment. But the hospital which, above all others 
in the country, has tended to throw discredit on lying-in insti- 
tutions, by reason of its high mortality, is that known as ‘‘ Queen 
“‘ Charlotte’s,” instituted in 1752, for the reception of married as 
well as single women. Whether the results were more favourable 
in the past century than in the present, we have no means of 
knowing, as the figures at our command do not extend further back 
than 1828, but even in the old hospital, which it was thought 
necessary to demolish on account of its excessive mortality, the 
deaths were less numerous than in the new. The following table, 
summarised from the annual results, will illustrate the experience 
of the hospital from 1828 :—+ 
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The mean death-rate in the old hospital was consequently 20°4, 
while in the new it has amounted to 28°8 per 1,000. The building 
has accommodation for forty beds, and does not appear to 
have suffered from overcrowding, the mortality being at its 
highest in the years 1859 and 1860, when it marked a mean of 
84°3 and 70°3 per 1,000, while the total numbers treated in these 
years were among the smallest annual averages. I will conclude 


* “© Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,” vol. xlvii, Dr. Brodie. The ‘ Lancet,”’ 
January, 1876, Mr. Charles Hawkins. 
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these few remarks on lying-in hospitals, by a tabular contrast from 
the practice of the four metropolitan obstetric hospitals, and the 
three extern-maternity charities of the endowed hospitals for the 
same period of twenty-two years (1855-76) :— 





Bartho- 
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In the course of the previous pages I have but scantily referred 
to the effect on mortality of vices inherent or imported into the 
hospital itself, though this subject so intimately connected with 
preventive medicine, claims an importance second to none in the 
entire range of hospital economy. That hospitals are necessary for 
the safety and medical treatment of the sick poor is an undisputed 
fact; that they are also essential for medical education is equally 
incontestable, but in accepting the facts as indicative of the two 
great ends they seek to fulfil, there are certain objections attached 
to them which make us hesitate before pronouncing them faultless. 
The isolation of the sick poor in mediseval times apart from the 
healthy community, the crowding together of outcasts suffering 
from some loathsome complaint in an ill-contrived building, and 
the feeling of apathy, if not of horror, with which they were 
regarded by the world outside, were not calculated to excite public 
interest in their behalf. The same causes which we read of as giving 
rise to excessive mortality in gaols, workhouses, camps, and crowded 
ships, had no doubt their counterpart in lazar houses at home as 
well as abroad, and have occasionally, though not often, invaded the 
wards of our British hospitals. These are the same which from time 
immemorial have been associated with a high death-rate among all 
cases, and may be reduced to the four conditions which we now 
know to be irreconcilable with health, namely, overcrowding, 
which is only another name for foul atmosphere, innutritious or 
improperly regulated diet, bad water supply and want of cleanli- 
ness. Prior to the modern hospital period, that is to say before 
the eighteenth century commenced, public and personal hygiene 
appear to have been utterly disregarded in this country, and the 
numerous houses employed for lepers were established more as 
refuges for the discarded than as asylums fer the sick. The scanty 
supply of vegetables and fuel, together with the filthy habits of 
the people, and the malarious exhalations, especially in towns, all 
contributed to the production of disease of a fatal character, so 
that in London the death-rate during the latter ha'f of the seven- 
teenth century, as calculated by Dr. Farr from the bills of mor- 


Ping 
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tality, was as high as 80 per 1,000, nor was it till the eighteenth 
century was considerably advanced that a material improvement 
took place. The benevolent aims of those who originated the few 
hospitals in this country in the first half of the past century, 
embraced not only the immediate wants of the sick poor, but also 
extended to the necessary requirements of the buildings intended 
for their reception. Though not m much repute at the present 
time, many of these were constructed on the self-same principles 
which guide our modern ideas on hospital sanitation, and all 
were greatly in advance of anything which had hitherto been 
done either in this or other countries. Into such all kinds of 
disorders were admitted, without regard to their morbific influ- 
ences ;* yet however disastrous the results may have been, they 
were apparently less formidable than parallel occurrences which 
have happened in times less remote. The eighteenth century 
represents the turning point in the health history of this country, 
when the mortality in London alone fell from the figure just quoted 
to 50 per 1,000 annually then living of the population, leaving its 
mark on the diminishing death-rate of the hospitals, especially 
towards the close of the period. ‘The measures periodically em- 
ployed to improve the hospital health, the cleaning and white- 
washing, were in part much the same as they are now, but as the 
population rapidly increased, and there was no corresponding 
increase in the eleemosynary accommodation, there may have been 
a tendency to crowd too many sick in the same building, and 
although we are not able to point to any very appreciable differ- 
ences in the mortality in consequence, the evil was so palpable, 
that in course of time it cured itself, and the question of suffi- 
ciency of individual cubic space gradually became of paramount 
importance in every hospital, old and new. At the same time, 
and for the same reasons, classification of patients, according to 
their diseases, coupled with isolation of the contagiously affected, 
gradually took the place of the mixed system. The first step 
towards it consisted in the separation of syphilitic cases from the 
others, possibly as much for moral as for physical reasons. A fter- 
wards when epidemics prevailed, and hospital patients became 
hable to attacks from being placed in proximity to the contagiously 
affected, necessity required that rooms and wards should be set 
apart for their reception, and this proving insufficient, special 
hospitals were extemporised or founded to meet the ever recurring 
visitations. These again with the enormous growth of the popula- 
tion have been found utterly unable to cope with the demands 


* We have, however, no record of patients suffering from the plague having 
been admitted into the only two hospitals then existing; in fact, in an old regula- 
tion of St. Thomas’s, the admission of plague patients is strictly prohibited. 
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made upon them, and the medical treatment of the sick poor, 
which the christian charity of a previous age regarded as a sacred 
trust, has for the most part been consigned to the control and 
support of the legislature. With the provisions made in all large 
towns for the isolation of contagious diseases, there are now no 
adequate reasons why persons suffering from the same should 
claim admission to the general hospitals, seeing that they simply 
multiply the risks inseparable from the practice of these establish- 
ments. But even in the best ordered hospitals, it is not always 
easy to prevent occasional incursions of contagious disease among 
patients admitted for totally different affections, especially when 
such distempers assume the epidemic form and are imported from 
without. In such cases the origin of the infection is usually 
traced to personal communication of patients with their friends or 
relatives. The evil was so manifest in London during the epidemic 
of small pox in 1872, that all the general hospitals, without any 
preconcerted arrangements, felt it necessary to suspend the usual 
privileges of allowing patients to be visited by their friends, and 
the salutary effect of this rule at Guy’s and Bartholomew’s, and no 
doubt at other hospitals, was soon apparent. In Howard’s time 
greater license was permitted to the hospital inmate, for besides 
the privilege of receiving his friends at any hour of the day, he 
was permitted to visit them at their own homes. The abuses 
arising in consequence are commented on by the philanthropist, 
and lke most evils connected with the internal government of 
hospitals, were remedied in time by virtue of their own incongruity. 

We have also to consider another class of infectious disorders 
which, in modern times, have been viewed as the opprobria of 
hospitals, but which, if subjected to the same summary proceedings 
as have been recommended in the case of the contagious fevers, the 
hospital would be robbed of half its usefulness. These are the 
distempers generated within or it may be imported into the hospital 
itself, so well known to interfere seriously with the satisfactory 
progress of surgical complaints, and to contribute to the mortality 
of such as have undergone important operations, or who may have 
sustained severe wounds of the surface of the body. It is not 
very clear how these diseases originate, or by what medium they 
retain their morbific influence. Viewing them in their worst light, 
they may be inherent in a building, contaminating its structural 
elements, but more often they are attributed to a septic atmosphere 
engendered by the retention or succession of a large number of 
persons suffering from open wounds. The affections referred to 
are erysipelatous inflammation as distinguished from the idiopathic 
forms of the disease, gangrene in its widest sense of unhealthy 
action in wounds, and pyzmia or blood poisoning, which is 
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assuredly the most formidable of the three. It is a peculiarity of 
these occurrences that they may express themselves either singly or 
in combination, that one or other may arise spontaneously or may be 
spread by infection, and that they are greatly influenced by atmos- 
pheric changes. Itis not disputed that they take place in the field 
of private practice; indeed, we have the highest authority in 
support of the opinion that the most disastrous form of blood 
poisoning is equally to be met with outside as within the walls of 
hospitals, but from the mass of evidence adduced, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion, that in spite of numerous precautions they 
periodically appear in their most aggravated shape amongst 
hospital patients. Nearly every hospital in the country has its 
experience of the ravages of septicamic disease, and it is well 
known that surgeons from time to time desist from performing 
the most trivial operations lest they should encounter this fatal 
complication. The remedies which have been employed periodi- 
cally for rooting out the infection well illustrate the prevalent 
impression, that the disease is to a great extent inherent in the 
structural elements of a building. Inner walls have been renewed, 
floors relaid, non-absorbent materials have been substituted for the 
more porous kind, and, in some instances, entire demolition of the 
hospital has been the only remedy which was thought worthy of 
serious recommendation.* It is doubtful whether such arbitrary 
proceedings as those last referred to admit of justification. Ifa 
hospital from its architectural peculiarities be ill-contrived for the 
treatment of the sick, there is a strong reason why it should be 
rendered useful for the purpose by structural alterations, and if 
this be impracticable, to raze it to the ground, but it is scarcely 
possible to realise such an alternative. It may have been gathered 
from some previous observations, that in all asylums for the sick we 
must be prepared to anticipate some almost necessary evils. To 
permit patients suffering in common to occupy adjacent beds, and 
to breathe the same atmosphere, is a condition necessarily asso- 
ciated with every establishment for the maintenance of the sick, the 
evils arising from which can only be grappled with successfully by 
measures which, on a large scale, it would be practically impossible 
to carry out. These would naturally consist in a process of indi- 
vidual isolation, the stamping-out, so to speak, of every malady 
from which there was cause to apprehend infective tendencies, and 
by providing for its special service a separate apartment, attendants, 
utensils, and other surroundings. The isolation of one or other of 
the more hazardous operation cases, as habitually practised at the 
larger hospitals, testifies to the expediency of the separate system, 
and is a tacit admission of expected benefit on the part of those 
* As at the Lincoln and Norwich hospitals. 
VOL. XL. PART’ II. Q 
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who are perhaps least willing to admit the septic tendencies of 
ageregation. In lying-in hospitals we have an infectious disease, 
supposed by many to be generically the same as that met with in 
general hospitals, and which has been the cause of the mortality 
conspicuous in these establishments. The same principle operating 
in private life compels the accoucheur to abandon his practice until 
relieved of the consciousness that he is no longer the instrument of 
conveying death to others; but in general hospitals the alternatives 
at our command must necessarily be limited to the speedy removal 
of the affected from proximity to those not similarly attacked. In 
most large hospitals provision is now made for the separate treat- 
ment of patients suffering from traumatic erysipelas and phagedena 
in special wards, apart as much as possible from the others, with 
separate attendants, into which are drafted such as have contracted 
the disease in the hospital, as well as those who have been attacked 
with it at their own homes. It is a noteworthy fact in connection 
with the experience of Guy’s Hospital, and it will probably be found 
to be the same elsewhere, that the number of patients annually 
received into these wards with infected wounds, directly from the 
outside, is considerably in excess of those taken from the surgical 
wards, who may be presumed to have contracted the disease inside 
the hospital. Though a serious obstacle to recovery, the mortality 
among patients suffering from the affections specially referred to is 
scarcely appreciable, nor have we any reason to believe that they 
are of a more fatal character at the present day than was the 
ease in the past. On the other hand, the fatality accompanying the 
pyzemic condition has been brought into greater prominence in 
modern times on account of the progress of pathology and sanitary 
science, but it is very doubtful whether, as a cause of death-compli- 
cation in disease, accident, or operation, it is more frequently met 
with in proportion to the numbers otherwise liable to contract it, 
now than formerly. If judged correlatively by the experience of 
lying-in hospitals, there might be some reason to fear that the 
danger had not reached its acme; but, apart from the doubtful 
identity of pyeemia with puerperal fever, the preventive measures, 
which an improved knowledge of the baneful results attending 
these diseases require, can be more hopefully carried out in the 
general than in the special hospital. The death register of Guy’s 
Hospital for the twenty-two years 1854-76, contains entries of 436 
cases of pyeemia which have occurred during the interval, 171 of 
which have supervened on surgical operation, while the remaining 
265 have followed from injury or disease from which, in many 
cases, the patients had been suffering prior to their admission. 
Although the annual percentage of cases has been greater during 
the latter half than in the former half of the period, the increase 
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may be satisfactorily accounted for by a corresponding addition to 
the number of surgical operations, and especially by the accession 
of a larger number of patients suffering from septic symptoms on 
admission. Facts of a similar character may be adduced from the 
returns of other hospitals of approximate size, though, in the 
absence of unanimity with regard to the pathognomonic characters 
of the malady in question, the numerical relations are liable to vary 
with the conceptions of different observers. So far as our know- 
ledge goes, the disease does not seem to have been recognised as 
the cause of mortality in hospitals till near the middle of the ~ 
present century, when attention was specially drawn to its frequent 
occurrence in the Parisian hospitals.* Still it is clear from the 
numerous observations of the older writers, that a suppura- 
tive fever, to which various names were attached, was frequently 
met with in camps and hospitals after gunshot wounds and 
other accidents as well as operations, and was the cause of much 
mortality. In our own day, it is customary to associate old 
hospitals and those of faulty construction with periodical out- 
breaks of septic disease, but the data we possess on the subject 
show, that the mephitic influence is by no means confined to them. 
Mr. Erichsen, who has paid much attention to the subject, states 
that hospitals built prior to the pre-sanitary age, that is before 
1840 or thereabouts, are peculiarly liable to it, especially on 
the upper floors, to which, assuming the volatility of the poison 
it has a tendency to rise. Mr. Cadge, of Norwich, who has long 
held the office of surgeon to the hospital of that town, asserts that 
within the last six or eight years, notwithstanding numerous 
sanitary precautions which previously appeared to secure the 
patients from attack, the disease had been increasing in virulence 
from the greater strain on the hospital resources, caused by the 
necessities of a working population which had increased out of all 
proportion to the accommodation. Similar experience to that of 
Norwich might be obtained from the history of other establishments 
in analogous circumstances; but on the other hand, we have the 
testimony of the officers of St. George’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, 
that the disease is not unknown in the airy establishment erected 
for sanitary purposes in connection with the first at Wimbledon, 
while in the palatial institution belonging to the latter on the 
Thames Embankment, pyzemia is as frequently met with as it was 
in the old buildings in Southwark. Taking every circumstance 
into consideration, there is no substantial ground for believing that 
an old hospital, provided its arrangements with regard to individual 
space, freedom of ventilation, drainage, and water supply are satis- 
factory, is more likely to develop and spread hospital disease than 


* Sedillot, “ De l’Infection Purulente,”’ 1849. 
Q2 
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those of more recent construction, and that the recurrence of these 
distempers depends, like the mortality of the hospital itself, on the 
severity of the surgical diseases admitted to its wards. 

In commenting on past and present mortality, it is but fair that 
some reference. should be made to the beneficial influence which 
an improved knowledge of the resources of medicine might be 
expected to exert.on the results of treatment. A casual glance at 
the tables representing an increasing death-rate in the hospitals 
is not calculated to produce an impression favourable to the 
influence of therapeutics, nor will a closer acquaintance with the 
subject render it more commendable. There is no experience 
more painfully evident in hospital narrative than the absence of 
guiding principles in therapeutics, and when we come to examine 
the multifarious remedies which formerly were vaunted as specifics, 
and which have been replaced by others that in the course of 
another generation will be classed among the fashionable follies of 
the day, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that physic, per 
sé, 18 powerless as an agent in prolonging life, or in grappling 
successfully with the ordinary fatal ailments of humanity. But, 
in spite of, and parallel with this uncertainty, there has been 
an educational influence at work in the hospitals, throwing new 
light on the various departments of scientific medicine, the effects 
of which are less visible in the hospital itself than in the vastly 
improved condition of the public health in every district of the 
country. It may appear sophistical, but it is not the less true, that 
the high mortality referred to is partly due to the better knowledge 
we possess of diseased conditions, and consequently of the require- 
ments of the most needy, but, at the same time, unless some con- 
trolling power restrained its exercise, the consequences would be 
disastrous to the main objects which the hospital is required to 
fulfil. This agent can only be found in the educational department. 
It is clear that, where hospitals are incorporated with medical 
schools, they must be provided with all essentials to enable them to 
convey to the student a clinical knowledge of every department of 
his profession, and it would be unreasonable to expect that such 
could be accomplished in a hospital mainly devoted to the worst 
aspects of disease. The enormous growth of special hospitals of late 
years, chiefly in the metropolis, although originating as much from 
motives of personal aggrandisement as from public philanthropy, 
proves the necessity of having every branch of medicine and 
surgery taught in the general hospitals. It is possible that the 
lighter ailments which, as a rule, are treated in the former, may 
have had some slight effect in appropriating from the latter a 
certain proportion of their milder cases, but the influence on the 
general hospital mortality from this canse would be barely appre- 
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ciable. It is also, I think, evident from the facts narrated, that 
notwithstanding the tutorial requirements of the great hospitals, 
there has been latterly a disposition to increase the medical at the 
expense of the surgical departments, and to eliminate from both a 
class of patients whose long residence would interfere with a rapid 
succession of more critical diseases. The division of labour so 
necessary for the promotion and organisation of the scholastic 
department must, however, be maintained if it is desired to keep 
abreast of the requirements of the time, and from this cause, if 
from no other, it is barely possible that the death-rate in the future 
will much exceed that which has been experienced during the last 
few years. So long as voluntary effort on the part of the com- 
munity was able to cope with the requirements of the sick poor, 
there was much less occasion for the medical than for the surgical 
accommodation, but with the great increase of population during 
the present century, the medical beds in hospitals have become 
universally utilised, while in London, and other large towns, large 
numbers suffering mainly from chronic medical ailments have 
found a permanent refuge in the sick wards of the workhouses. 
These, besides being generally overcrowded, were unfitted in many 
other respects for the reception of patients, and measures, it is well 
known, have been taken by the Local Government Board during 
. the last ten years to grapple with the increasing evil by the erection 
of hospitals apart altogether from the workhouses. » In London, 
where the want was most felt, commodious buildings have been 
opened by the instrumentality of a board appointed jointly by the 
ratepayers and the Government, into which aro received a class of 
patients differing but little from those ordinarily taken in to the 
general hospitals. These asylums have been planned on the most 
_ approved models of the day, and possess numerous advantages in a 
domestic point of view over the endowed and subscription hospitals; 
but, judging from their high standard of mortality, we can readily 
understand the exceptional position they occupy when contrasted 
with the tutorial establishments. As an illustration I will take the 
returns of the Poplar and Stepney sick asylums, as furnished me 
by Dr. Goldie, the medical superintendent. The hospital was 
opened in 1871 :— 
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The mean residence of the patients in this asylum is sixty days, 
and the beds are pretty equally divided among men and women. 
No distinction is made in the wards betwixt medical and surgical 
cases, but by far the largest number are of the former character, 
and to this circumstance we are bound to attribute the excessive 
mortality. From the fact of the asylum being placed in the east end 
of London, and ina district which has special claims on the London 
Hospital, it may be assumed to modify to some extent the death- 
rate of that institution. Looking at the mortality of the London 
Hospital for the years prior to and following the opening of the 
asylum, there seems some foundation for the supposition, and it is 
very possible that the relief afforded thereby has acted as a con- 
tinuous check on the increasing mortality of that establishment. 

Apart from the urgent requirements of the sick, the influences 
of teaching and the organisation of special hospitals, there is no 
department of this subject which brings into greater relief the 
contrast betwixt the past and present history of hospitals, as that 
which relates to the measures which have been taken from time to 
time to improve their sanitary condition. It is needless to recapi- 
tulate the defects so frequently complained of as characteristic of 
numerous hospitals of a past age. We can see now that it was 
mainly when exceptional circumstances occurred through epidemic 
outbreaks and rapid increase of a poor population that occasional 
overcrowding occurred, and that the result was an increased rate 
of mortality. The first step which prudence would suggest as a 
remedy would consist not only in a limitation of the numbers 
usually received into the hospital, but in the provision by which 
every patient should possess an adequate amount of space that 
could not be encroached upon under any circumstances. Of equal 
importance to individual cubic space came the question of ventila- 
tion, or how the air in a given area should undergo continuous 
changes from the outside atmosphere in a manner not incompatible 
with the comfort and well-being of the patient. When these points 
were conceded, next came the problem, how they could best be 
carried out in the old hospitals as well as in those more recently 
built. It was a comparatively easy matter to determine the first, 
but the second, which was necessarily incorporated with it, has 
been a fruitful source of trouble and anxiety to every one expe- 
rienced in hospital hygiene. A reference to the numerous plans of 
hospitals figured and described in the Sixth Report of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council, will explain how the difficulties 
which encompass the subject depend more on the original con- 
struction of the buildings used for the sick than from any other 
defined cause. It has been found, and more frequently is it the 
case in small hospitals, constructed very possibly for other pur- 
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poses, and on a plan not dissimilar to ordinary dwelling houses, 
that the transit of air in the inhabited apartment is seriously 
impeded, if not rendered nugatory, by faults of window construc- 
tion, especially when these are limited to one aspect. In addition 
to restrictions on a free supply of air, it has been also shown 
that prior to the middle of the present century less attention was 
paid to the trapping of waste water and soil pipes, the flushing 
of drains, to cleanliness, and in fact to all questions of sanitary 
importance than is now thought necessary, and instances can be 
adduced from the experience of nearly every hospital, testifying to 
outbreaks of septic maladies from one or other of these causes. 
The whole subject of hospital hygiéne engaged so much attention 
in connection with the faulty accommodation for our sick and 
wounded soldiers, that a Government Commission was appointed in 
1857 to consider its entire bearings, and the result was a report 
containing numerous recommendations in favour of establishing 
that principle in hospital construction by which the atmosphere 
could get ready access to the wards from all available points of the 
compass.* The recommendations were supported by high authority, 
and since the period in question there has been a general disposition 
in the construction of all new hospitals of any size, to follow the 
plans approved by the commission. ‘These consisted in the forma- 
tion of a series of oblong blocks placed at right angles to a corridor 
communicating with each block, the best examples of which are to 
be seen in the Herbert Hespital on Woolwich Common, and in the 
new St. Thomas’s Hospital. The wards of these and numerous other 
buildings constructed on similar principles, are liberally supplied 
with windows on both sides, as well as at the ends opposite the 
doorways; and the beds, alternating with the windows, are always 
limited to two rows within the outside walls. To the arrangement 
thus indicated, and which had been borrowed from France and 
Belgium, the term pavilion has been applied, and while little excep- 
tion can be taken to it on sanitary grounds, there is some reason 
to fear from the avidity with which it has been taken up by local 
as well as by governmental authorities, that it runs a risk of being 
over estimated, at the expense of other and possibly better arrange- 
ments. The fact that the principle sprung from the wants of the 
army medical service with its cumbrous administrative machinery, 
and for a class of patients whose diseases were altogether different 
in the bulk from those met with in civil hospitals, had, no doubt, a 
main share in giving the system a preference to others, in which 
the facilities for always obtaining fresh currents of air were less. 
These currents, though harmless and even salutary, are not always 


* Report of the Commissioners for improving the Sanitary Condition of 
Barracks and Hospitals, 1863. 
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agreeable even to persons in fair health, and they are known to be 
positively hurtful to patients suffering from chest and nervous 
diseases, and in truth, to the great bulk of what we are accustomed 
to call medical cases. On the other hand, the artificial heat which 
in public hospitals is often found necessary to supplement or to take 
the place of the ordinary fire-place, is frequently injurious to surgical 
patients, and, though it may be necessary under certain circum- 
stances, systems of warming are extremely difficult of application 
in buildings constructed on the pavilion principle. It seems now 
almost essential that in every public hospital both objects should be 
fulfilled, and this cannot be accomplished by a rigid adherence to 
one undeviating principle. In the one case the aim is to obtain 
freedom of air by a judicious arrangement of windows, so that they 
may be opened partially or wholly without direct drafts on the beds, 
and the other, to secure it by the same means, plus one or other of 
the appliances which modern ingenuity has suggested to render it 
more agreeable to the patients. In our capricious climate, and 
especially in cold weather, the very best measures yet introduced 
to supplement the common fire-place have been found to be 
comparative failures, and the bulk of the inventions imtended 
for the admission and extraction of vitiated air are, in their action, 
extremely unsatisfactory. Indeed, in many cases they have been 
found to be positively injurious, from the fact of the flues, channels, 
and valves through which either fresh or foul air are conducted, 
becoming harbours for dust, dirt, or noxious emanations, which it 
is usually impossible to eradicate, on account of their narrow and 
tortuous courses. The truth is that the problem for obtaining an 
agreeable and equable temperature in all weathers, though it may 
appear a comparatively simple one to the engineer and architect, is 
really most complex when applied to the practical requirements of 
a sick ward. The cause of this is simple enough, for apart from 
the novel fact of the patients having to occupy the same apart- 
ment day and night, the incoming air is always liable to be over- or 
under-heated, deprived of its moisture or contaminated with impu- 
rities derived from underground communications or from other 
channels through which it may have to pass. To mitigate the 
latter evil, recent experience gives a preference to the direct admis- 
sion of the external atmosphere to the wards by grated openings in 
the outside walls, whence it passes over steam or hot water pipes 
placed in immediate apposition, and probably this principle, as 
auxiliary to the fire-place, is the best that can be adopted. Then the 
question of the escape of the vitiated air is another which has 
equally perplexed the ingenuity of scientific men, especially where, 
as in numerous special hospitals, the free opening of windows is 
impracticable. It would be foreign to the subject of this essay to 
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recapitulate the numerous contrivances having in view this object, 
but we know from experience that the natural temperature of 
respired—which must also be vitiated—air will cause it to ascend, 
and that its ascension may be hastened by any process of rarefac- . 
tion or extraction applied to aid it. Hence in many new and in 
some old hospitals, it is common to meet with openings in the 
ceilings communicating either directly with the chimney flues or 
with chambers made purposely surrounding them, through which, 
it is generally hoped, currents may be established upwards through 
the roof. This simple process of aspiration is far less costly and 
less liable to untoward results than the most elaborate plans em- 
ployed in some English and in numerous foreign hospitals; but 
neither are altogether satisfactory, and preference is now usually 
given, and with reason, to the old empirical process of carrying 
~windows to within a few inches of the ceiling, by which means 
they serve the double purpose of admitting fresh air at a high level 
or of emitting foul air which may have risen to the same stratum. 
It is obvious that in matters of engineering skill we certainly have 
the advantage of our forefathers, though in hospital mortality we 
are not in a position to point out better results. It is but reason- 
able, however, to infer, from the attention which has been univer- 
sally paid for many years to the twin subjects of warming and 
ventilation, and to the stringent regulations in force with regard to 
them in all public hospitals, that a more comfortable and healthy 
condition of atmosphere is ensured, and one which is_ better 
adapted in every way for the successful treatment of disease. 

Apart from the means, natural or mechanical, employed to 
secure a sufficient supply of air for hospital purposes, it is relevant 
to the subject here to refer to recent attempts which have been 
made to deprive the hospital atmosphere, by chemical means, of 
those subtle and deleterious organisms which rightly or wrongly 
are assumed to have a powerful influence in spreading infection. 
The subject is naturally involved in considerable mystery, but it 
contains so much of real value in connection with preventive 
medicine, and has hitherto been so successful in its results, 
that there can be no doubt of its being prosecuted with advan- 
tage further. The oxidising and purifying properties of numerous 
earthy salts and mineral sulphates had been long known and 
in use in hospitals before the more ambitious title of disin- 
fectants came into general use. Their employment was encouraged 
as much for the destruction of foul smells as for any occult 
virtue they were supposed to possess in destroying infection ; 
but as the knowledge of the properties of numerous antiseptic 
agents advanced, greater facilities were given to their employ- 
ment, which is now strenuously enforced in hospitals, and 
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indeed in all public places where there is reason to apprehend 
_ danger from noxious exhalations. The hopelessness of attempting 
to disinfect an inhabited apartment, unless indeed the atmosphere in 
it is made irrespirable, is a coudition usually recognised, and has 
received confirmation from recent experiments, but apart from such 
desideratum, there are plenty of ways in which disinfectants may 
be and are advantageously employed in hospital practice. In the 
washing of foul and contaminated linen, in the rinsing of bedpans 
and chamber utensils, and of all vessels in constant use by patients 
suffering from typhoid and analogous distempers, even in vigilantly 
attending to their uses, the employés are kept alive to the risks 
which continually beset them in the course of their duties. The 
results of their ordinary employment on the hospital health must, 
however, be of an entirely negative character. But there is another 
aspect of the question, which gives reason to hope that the influence 
of antiseptics may be more satisfactorily determined. A conviction 
that the atmospheric impurities which interfered with the healthy 
action of wounds and induced the nosocomial distempers previously 
referred to was due to organised germs or ferments, led an eminent 
surgeon to originate a plan of treatment by which wounds under- 
going the reparatory process should on no account be brought 
into immediate contact with the air until the latter was thoroughly 
washed and deprived of every noxious element.* This system of 
dressing wounds, to which the term antiseptic is applied, involves 
a large amount of care, patience, and personal attention on the 
part of the manipulator, and the increased cost of the material 
employed is an objection which may possibly weigh against it in 
the minds of bospital committees. Yor all that, the antiseptic pro- 
cess has been gaining ground, both in this country and abroad, as 
exceptionally well adapted for hospital purposes. Mr. Lister claims 
from its sedulous employment the almost complete, if not entire, 
banishment of gangrene and pyeemia from his hospital wards, and 
similar experience of its utility may be had from numerous estab- 
lishments where the system has been judiciously practised. In 
several of the surgical wards of Guy’s Hospital, erysipelas attacking 
wounds which have been diligently protected by this method is 
now unknown, and cases of pyzmia after surgical operation are 
very rare. In the last report of the Seamen’s Hospital it is stated 
on official authority that the deaths from pyzmia have diminished 
to less than half of what they were prior to the introduction of 
antiseptic dressings, ‘“‘ notwithstanding the presence of numerous 
‘‘foul ulcers and open wounds.” Similar experience could be ob- 
tained from other sources showing that in the topical applicaticn of 


* «The Lancet,’ September, 1867. “Transactions of Royal Society, 
Edinburgh,” 1875, Professor Lister. 
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antiseptics we have the means which, if industriously employed, will 
go far to mitigate the prevalence of nosocomial distempers, and may 
possibly, when our knowledge of the subject is more matured, and 
less cumbrous arrangements take the place of those now in use, 
assist in solving the problem, how to render the hospital atmosphere 
as healthy as that which exists outside. 

In connection with the past and present measures employed to 
aid in the hygiene of hospitals, or in other words, to reduce their 
mortality, we have still to consider several important departments 
to which much attention has been paid in recent years. These com- 
prise the arrangements for drainage, and for dieting and nursing the 
sick, to which we may add cleanliness, although it may follow as a 
corollary to the others. There is little doubt, that the introduction 
during the last half of the eighteenth century of water-closets into 
private dwellings and public institutions, though an immense 
advance as regards cleanliness and comfort on the old system of 
open latrines, has at the same time given rise to some of the greatest 
difficulties with which the modern hospital has to contend. These 
owe their origin to the escape of sewer gases from drains and cess- 
pools in immediate communication with, or in rooms adjoining the 
wards, where they are proved to be detrimental alike to the sick and 
the healthy. In all the old hospitals, and indeed in the majority 
of those built during the present century, the main sewer, as well 
as the numerous minor conduits into which the waste water as well 
as the sewage of the hospital are allowed to fall, were made to pass 
underneath the structure itself. Formerly, and until a comparatively 
recent period, these were made of brickwork, and in course of time 
became subject to leakage, less perhaps from natural decay, than 
from accumulated obstructions, aided by the incessant incursions of 
rats. The neighbouring ground becoming in consequence saturated 
with sewage, the effluvia from the same insidiously escaped from 
the basement, and was soon discerned in passages and staircases, 
and has often been found to permeate the sleeping apartments. 
The remedy in such cases would appear to be simple enough, but 
in the vast majority of instances, it 1s seriously compromised by 
the ignorance which prevails as to the position and curves of the 
drains, of which it 1s usually impossible to discover any accurate 
plans. Buta more frequent cause of evil from sewage gas arose, 
as in fact it does still, from the faulty trapping of soil and waste 
water pipes either underground, or in proximate communication 
with the habitable parts of the building. The first objection has 
been remedied in most of the old hospitals by the substitution 
of glazed earthenware pipes for the brick or barrel drains, placed, 
where possible, outside the walls, and at such a gradient as to 
ensure a rapid current, while the latter has been found much more 
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difficult to deal with. The various sanitary appliances introduced 
for preventing the reflux of foul air through soil pipes and other 
direct channels of communication, have been attended with more 
or less success, but it is universally felt that in certain meteorolo- 
gical conditions the traps and valves in common use are not proof 
against the subtle invasion of the noxious element. In the best 
devised valve closet now in general use in hospitals and govern- 
ment buildings, the inventor (Jennings) has thought fit to sup- 
plement the ordinary action by an apparatus by which a small 
portion of antiseptic fluid may be thrown into the basin each 
time it is used, in order to avoid the danger referred to; but it is 
clear that mechanical devices of this nature involve constant super- 
vision, and are out of place in an hospital. The remedy lies in an 
efficient ventilation of the soil as well as of the drain pipes, and 
until such is effected we have no absolute security against the reflux 
of sewer gas. An approach to this desideratum has been made 
both in private houses and in public institutions, by permitting 
the escape of pent up sewer gas in soil pipes through a half-inch 
tube, in immediate connection with the soil pipe, and having its 
open extremity communicating with the external atmosphere high 
above the roof. A more perfect system than this to include drains 
and sewers alike, has been carried out in one of the ancient quad- 
rangles of Guy’s Hospital, which gives reason to hope that the 
difficulties so frequently referred to may be satisfactorily overcome. 
This method, which is best known by the name of the inventor, 
Mr. Banner, has been frequently discussed in the art and science 
journals, and consists essentially in the establishment of a continuous 
atmospheric current through the soil pipe, independent of another 
through the drain. In the former case this is effected by a short 
inlet pipe communicating directly with the fresh air near its base, 
while its upper extremity extending above the roof is surmounted 
with a foul-air withdrawing cowl; and in the case of the drain or 
sewer, if its course is in immediate contiguity with the building, a 
current throughout its entire length may be established by vertical 
shafts on the old plenum and vacuum principle recommended by 
Reid and Peclet. How this has been effected at Guy’s Hospital 
may be judged of from the accompanying sketch, which is intended 
to show how each soil pipe has been dealt with, as well as the 
accompanying drain, which in this instance runs parallel with the 
side of the hospital with an incline from each extremity. 

No exception has been taken to the new arrangements, which 
appear to act well in all weathers, in foggy days as well as in high 
winds, when sewers and soil pipes are most hable to be filled with 
sewer gases. The system also does away with what has hitherto 
been a necessity, namely syphon traps and elaborate machinery in 
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connection with waste water and cistern supply as well as with 
the closets themselves. It is very likely that in the pre-sanitary 
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A —Inlet to admission air shaft to drain. 

B—Outlet to extraction shaft from drain. 

D—Drain. 

C—Outlet for air from soil pipe. 

E—Inlet for fresh air to soil pipe. 

S—Soil pipe. 
age, when the effects of sewer gases were less understood, the true 
causes of occasional outbreaks of numerous local distempers among 
hospital patients may have escaped detection, but we are now more 
accustomed to attribute unhealthy conditions to this source than to 
any other. ‘There is every reason to presume that we are right in 
doing so, and there cannot be a doubt about the necessity of using 
every precaution in our power to avert them. 

Almost equal in importance to a continuous supply of fresh air 
is the question of dieting the sick. This subject did not form so 
conspicuous a part in the administrative rule of the old hospitals 
as it does at the present day. It was scarcely to be expected at 
a time when all manner of acute diseases demanded a starving 
regimen, that much attention could be paid to varieties in the diet 
roll, but during the last thirty or forty years a well-arranged 
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instrument wherewith he can cope successfully with curable or 
palliate incurable disease. It scarcely admits of doubt that the 
greater attention which has been paid to this subject, to the 
building up of wasted tissue, and to the special alimentary require- 
ments of diseases, the characters of which were not formerly 
understood, must have exercised very considerable influence in 
diminishing mortality. That some important regulations regarding 
diet existed in the oldest hospitals at a very early date, we have 
already seen, as time advanced alterations and more variety were 
introduced to accommodate the scale to the changing customs of the 
nation, but it was not till nearly the middle of the present century 
that special attention was devoted to numerous minor though im- 
portant details of dieting arrangements. ‘These comprised not only 
suitable scales for patients suffering from various conditions of 
disease, but extended, to allow of variety to the manner, in which 
the food was prepared and served to the patients. In the best 
arranged hospitals, instead of the old-fashioned daily supply of 
boiled beef, with or without potatoes, we have the meat roasted and 
boiled alternately ; while in critical and special cases, which gene- 
rally form from 20 to 30 per cent. of the inmates, various articles 
to which by common consent the term extras has been applied, 
have been universally employed to tempt the sickly appetite. In 
addition to these the general introduction of aérated waters, fresh 
vegetables, tea, cocoa, and coffee in the diet scale, have done much to 
promote the comfort of the patients, while the various methods of 
concentrating food so as to allow of the largest amount of nourish- 
ment in the smallest possible bulk, are continually receiving fresh 
impulses. The principle of supporting nature in her efforts to 
ward off disease as well as in assisting the vital powers to 
surmount attacks by means of a well-arranged dietary, is one 
which is now universally acknowledged, and its influence has been 
felt more strikingly in the case of hospital patients than among 
any other class of the community. 

In contrasting the present with the past history of hospitals, 
there is no department which has been so fruitful of commenda- 
tion as that which relates to the improved condition of those 
charged with the more immediate care of the sick. It is well 
known that a considerable advance has been made in nearly all 
hospitals in this branch of the service, but it is doubtfal whether 
in the discussion of the question we have not been too apt to 
lose sight of the inglorious labours of the workwomen of the past. 
That deaths may have occurred in hospitals from carelessness, 
apathy, or ignorance on the part of the nurse is beyond question, 
that they have arisen from neglect, foolhardiness, or officious 
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meddling on the part of the medical superior is equally probable, 
but considering the dependent position of the former, her faiiures 
were less to be reprobated than the shortcomings of those to whose | 
administrative authority the interests of each separate establish- 
ment were relegated. If nursing is to usurp or to be allowed a 
licence at all in keeping with the responsibility which is often 
sought to be associated with it, no amount of intelligence, training, 
and technical instruction, can be considered too great for the 
guidance of those entrusted with the work, and human nature in 
the end must be the gainer. But if, on the other hand, it is simply 
employed as a subordinate means of carrying out the directions 
-of a medical superior, there is barely room for the display of critical 
knowledge, and it is this condition of the art which has met with 
most favour of late years in public hospitals as well as in private 
life. The supply of female labour in this country has always har- 
monised with the demand for it, and there has been no lack of 
obtaining nurses of respectability for hospital purposes, provided 
inducements equal to those offered in other spheres of life are held 
out to them. The improved conditions of the present day consist 
in the vastly reduced amount of work expected from the nurse, in 
her domestic position being rendered more comfortable and remu- 
nerative ; and to ensure her being fitted for her duties she has to 
undergo a period of probation and training more or less pro- 
tracted. These changes have been effected in hospitals contem- 
poraneous with a general improvement in the demand for female 
labour, especially in the department from which all authorities 
agree the best class of nurse is derived, that of domestic service. 
It was no doubt from the same source that the female hospital staff 
were formerly recruited, but ‘‘Omnia mutantur nihil interit.” 
The truth is we have learnt so much to depreciate the efforts of 
our progenitors in these and kindred matters, that we are dis- 
posed to forget that modern knowledge is simply the outcome of 
previous experience, and that the social habits of the people become 
incorporated with each epoch of hospital history. Much benefit, 
however, may be expected to accrue from the application of this 
knowledge to the immediate wants of the sick, especially as 
regards the efficiency of those to whose domestic care they are 
entrusted, and though experience shows that what is termed high 
class nursing is necessarily associated with greatly increased cost, 
yet the advantages are held to be reciprocal, and the public, who 
may be supposed to be the best judges of what concerns their 
interest, have unanimously endorsed the principle. 

If doubts have been expressed regarding the efficacy of some 
modern means employed for the improvement of the hospital health, 
it is impossible that any one can take exception to the important 
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domestic virtue of cleanliness, whether in its personal application to 
the patients, or embracing in its wider sense their numerous sur- 
roundings. Vigilant attention to this subject is unquestionably of 
modern growth, notwithstanding the numerous references made to 
the necessity for it by Howard and other writers in their time. It 
involved a principle which was slow to take root, because its opposite 
extreme was closely interwoven with the habits of both patients and 
attendants, and it was lone before the fact was universally recog- 
nised that unless cleanliness was enforced in every department, the 
best constructed hospitals might readily become pest houses, and 
the best medical and surgical skill comparatively useless. It has 
been remarked by a great authority, that a hospital is an establish-- 
ment ‘“‘ which never rests from fouling itself, nor are there any 
‘“‘nroducts of its foulness which ought not to be regarded as 
‘“‘ poisonous.”* The principle of cleanliness cannot be too strongly 
inculcated as among the most essential elements of hospital success, 
and among the best arranged hospitals of the present day suitable 
provision is made to secure it by every available means. Lavatories 
have been introduced for the purposes of daily ablution, and bath- 
rooms are now pretty generally considered as part of the necessary 
equipment of every ward, although it is to be feared that they are 
not so generally utilised as they ought to be. LHqual facilities are 
allowed for renewing bedding and bed-linen, and for the cleansing 
of ward furniture generally; while the employment of agents of a 
purifying and disinfecting nature go far to remove the dangers to 
be apprehended from infection, vermin, or fomites. It is, or ought 
to be the special province of every ward superior to see that these, 
together with many other homely details of domestic management, 
a.e efficiently carried out, for they form the basis of all hospital 
hygiene. If vigilantly enforced they cannot fail to mitigate many 
objections inseparable from a system which, however great its 
advantages may be to the labouring community, has certain evil 
influences associated with it tending to mar its usefulness. What 
are usually supposed to be graver matters may be safely left to the 
architect, the engineer, and especially to those to whose medical 
and surgical skill the care of the sick is more immediately entrusted, 
but their joint efforts will avail little unless they are unceasingly 
accompanied with a watchful regard for the most scrupulous 
cleanliness. 


* Mr. Simon. 
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I.—The Main Causes of Death in Guy's Hospital, at Various Intervals 
during the Last, and beginning of the Present, Centuries. 
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IL.—The Main Causes of Deaths in Guys Hospital from 1854-72. 
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III.—Mortality in Guys Hospital from 1814 till 1876, distinguishing 
Medical from Surgical Cases. 
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141 


127 
136 
121 
152 
158 
126 
149 
144, 
129 
126 


Ho 














Total. 
Mortality | Mortality 
per Cent. | per Cent. 
| 
4°75 | 94 
J 
> 
6°16 9-9 
J 
r 6°93 | 98 
J 
L 6°50 a4 
J 


RQ 
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TiI.—WMortality in Guy's Hospital from 1814 till 1876, distinguishing 
Medical from Surgical Cases—Contd. 


























Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. Total 
— ] Mortality 
Discharged. | Died. sak Discharged. | Died. oe Gant aw 
1,712 , 227 2,160 122 |) 
1,742 | 282 2,367. | 185 | 
1,623 224 1,957 118 
1,809 369 2,300 157 
1,608: femag) | ¥eee SSIs el ae aeen ness oe 
1,740 271 2,477 133 | 
1,890 278 25461 100 
1,819 288 24.79 142 | 
1,688 | 288 2,566 | 128 |J 
1,728 272 |) 2,487 148 
1,834 303 2.585 155 | 
1,723 292 2,678 176 
1,566 293 2,929 193 
1,652 290 2,870 190 
1,610 297 C 75°73 3,116 19L 5°94 ae 
1,617 355 2,866 179 
1,507 332 2,763 177, 
1,539 290 2,776 176 
1,584 332 |) 2,615 164 |) 
1,476 303 | ) 2,650 195 |) 
1,632 352 | 2026 203 | 
1,776 308 | 3,050 163 
1,756 | 826 | r6sr] 2,738 | 198 |$ 6-56 | 10°6 
1,872 877 | | 2,741 217 | 
1,902 362 | 2,823 198 
1,781 385 | ) 2,829 208 J 
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IV.—Number of Patients Annually Discharged and Dead in Guy's 
Hospital since the Commencement of the Institution in 1725, with the 
Average Percentage Mortality for each Decennium. 





Dis- P Mortality : Dis- ‘ Mortality 
Year. Total. a Died. per Cent. Year. Total. charged. Died. per Cent. 


| | | | —_—|———$—$——_ |__| | —____... 


| 1,900 | 1,692 | 208 
1 1,847 | 1,641 | 206 
..--| 1,858 | 1,648 | 210 
ret TiOGR Litt 214 


be 250700 Loodel e225 ) 

ef Bgl 5S LOUSY 0247 

yale 30ch ood s| o233 

pi-| By 500) 1,925 1 233 

w| 2,194 | 2,010 | 184 a 
ios) Set 7a he, Vso O23 4 Be 
| 25239 | 2,080 | 209 
iol 208 hOalo, Lat e222 
bel aati a tahoe | 225 
..| 2,064 [1,814 | 250 


1730...) 1,728 | 1,514 | 214 
"31....) 1,716 | 1,506 | 210 
*32..... 1,737 | 1,468 | 269 
733....1 1,939 | 1,683 | 256 
"B4....1 1,781 | 1,524 | 257 
*35....| 1,889 | 1,631 | 258 
°36....| 2,007 | 1,743 | 264 
fidee| 1,7607).1,502 | 258 
738... 1,798 | 1,548 | 250 
39...| 1,745 11,468 | 277 [J 


ae, 


So 


w-| 2,405 |2,129 | 276 
ox] FyBZOM BOTS 343 
wef 252 202 PL, 904 faa 32 
el Seat pL wOr less 
adsl SOR PL, Joo th 220 
.--| 29539 | 2,030 | 204 
nad ap SOUL GLO 233 
Loos P1717 e248 
....| 2,090 | 1,854 | 236 
| 2,469 | 2,256 | 213 


1740....) 1,895 | 1,587 | 308 
a1-..12,203 11,881 | 322 
*A2....1 2,194 | 1,839 | 355 
743...) 2,114 | 1,808 | 306 


44...) 2,002 |1,714 | 288 ie 


a TD | 


L 10-4 


*45....1 1,892 | 1,603 | 289 
"46....1 1,923 | 1,633 | 290 
"A7....1 25135 11,820 | 315 
48...) 2,081 | 1,802 | 279 
*49....1 2,057 11,766 | 291 


Pe leasees | a02h | 222 
r2(2,027 pL. Slo He 222 
cp) 25h OOP RL, Our pez 76 
| 25345 | 2,047 | 298 
...| 2,184 | 1,915 | 269 
| 25376 | 2,114 | 262 
ce 24008 R 2,200 | 2657 
bal esG74 Pook P2353 
Me) BAG ha ooo fk JOAN | 
| 2,642 | 2,828 | 314 |) 


a ee eee 


1750...) 1,980 | 1,685 | 295 |) 
foie} 1,890 11,639 | 251 | | 
62... 1,847 | 1,607 | 240 
63....| 1,948 | 1,693 | 255 
64... 1,951 | 1,693 | 258 
Don: | 1,573) 1,607 1266 
d6....1 1,936 | 1,706 | 230 
°67.... 1,823 | 1,603 | 220 
68....1 1,749 | 1,588 | 161 
59...) 1,841 | 1,637 | 204 


10°2 
12°6 


(Caer 


w-| 29770 | 2,410 | 360 
w+] 2,653 | 2,869 | 284 
| 29774 | 2,433 | 341 
....| 2,680 | 2,371 | 309 
2,482 | 2,157 | 325 
| 2,666 | 2,872 | 294 
..| 2,505 | 2,285 | 270 


1760...) 1,845 {1,672 | 173 
61....1 1,875 | 1,669 | 206 
62....1 1,907 11,673 | 234 
63...) 1,911 | 1,698 | 213 
64....1 1,667 |1,469 | 198 
65... 1,881 | 1,657 | 224 





* From the decayed condition of the first registration book, it has been found 
impossible to calculate the numbers during the first two years of the series. 
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IV.—Patients Annually Discharged and Dead in Guy's Hospital-——Contd. 





Dis- F Mortality 
Died. 
charged. = per Cent. 


|) ee | | | |] Se | 


Total. Dis- Died Mortality 


Year. | Total. 5 
et charged. per Cent. 


Year. 














she 6 AO2| D829 sb FUG oto) 











1807... 2,856 | 2,553 | 303 1840.. 
708... 2,646 | 2,856 | 290 } 11°6 "Al s6\%3 aoe | o,007"| ~3R5~ || 
’09....] 2,635 | 2,813 | 322 "A2....| 3,694 | 3,853 | 341 
°A3....1 3,957 |3,427 | 330 
"44....| 3,911 | 8,519 | 392 9:7 
°A5....| 3,807 | 3,413 | 394 
°AG.... 89 | 3,880 © 
1810....| 2,669 | 2,384 | 28 ; 3eA° BNR, 4°? 
12... 2,636 2,361 275 oe was yl 375 
13... 2,658 | 2,868 | 290 ae elec 375 
?14,....1 2,637 | 2,407 | 230 L 9-9 
?15....| 2,630 | 2,358 
WA te Wo aot bs 1850... 4,221 | 3,872 | 349 |) 
poe 45 51 6 |4,109 | 41 
17....| 2,733 | 2,489 | 244 dee ee FY 
18 ~ 12,308 52....| 3,876 | 3,580 | 342 
ep eta he ee °53....] 3,268 | 2,961 | 30 
19..|2,68% [2,480 | 25 [J 548 | 4635 | 4.109 be 
"5D....| 4,302 | 3,898 | 404 pee 
°56....| 4,621 | 4,217 | 404 
’67....14,729 | 4,851 | 378 
1820....| 2,639 | 2,884 | 255 |) 58....14,728 | 4,298 | 430° | | 
721...) 2,772 | 2,528 | 249 | | °59....| 4,670 | 4,254 | 416 |) 
?22....| 2,843 | 2,585 | 258 
?23....1 2,734 | 2,474 | 260 
24...| 2,508 | 2,261 | 247 9-9 | 1860... 4.635 | 4.215 | 420 |) 
°25....1 2,544 | 2,280 | 264 61...) 4,877 | 4,419 | 458 
126....| 2,668. | 2,37k i) 297 ’62....1 4,869 | 4,401 | 468 
°27....1 2,774 | 2,492 | 282 63... 4,981 | 4,495 | 486 
’28....| 215 16.| 2,270 4. 246° 4 "64... 5,002 | 4,522 | 480 9-7 
29.1 2,585 |2,288 | 297 |J 65...| 214 |4,726 | 488 | ¢ - 
66...) 5,017 | 4,483 | 534 
°67....14,779 | 4,270 | 509 
*68....1 5,078 | 4,612 | 466 | | 
1830....| 2,603.) 2,20% #7306- 1 } 69....| 4,695 | 4,199 | 496 | J 


"B1:...) 34279-).2, 904m 1345 
32....| 3,043 2,756 | 287 


°33....| 3,006 «| 2,820 4 6270 1870....| 4,624 | 4,126 | 498 |) 


’B4* | 3,395 | 3,095 | 300 L958 "71....) 5,012 | 4,457 | 555 

235... 31306; |-2,080aaea2 E "72....| 5,297 | 4,826 | 471 
736....1-33470-| 3,161.4 3:09 "73....] 5,018 | 4,494 | 524 10°6 
37... 3,443 |38,057 | 386 ME Mc 


*38....| 3,375 | 3,066 | 309 


| 5,285 | 4,725 | 560 
739...) 3,019 | 2,688 | 331 


--| 5,203 14,610 | 593 





5,207 | 4,613 | 594 | 


= 
~I 
o> 








* New wards opened. 





Note.— For Table V see p. 249. 
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VI.—Relative Mortality of the Sexes in Guys Hospital from the Year 1854 
till 1876, distinguishing Medical from Surgical Cases. 





Year. 


1854... 
i 
D6... 
Sy ee 
D8... 
59... 


1860... 
ean, 
62... 
63... 
64... 
165... 
66.... 
yess 
68... 
coo... 


1870.... 
Vis 
vee 
eee 
TAL... 
eset 
eZ Ese: 





Dis- 


1,007 
841 
953 

Weiss 

1,041 


943 


914. 


810 


773 
75% 
816 


908 


charged. 


nf | | 


Medical Cases. 
Died. | Mortality. M 
221 1G ae aa 
164 16" 

184 | ~16°1 
166 13°6 

168 13°8 

187 Mapes a 

178 16°2 |) 

189 16°3 

171 EH 

187 18°97 

180 iy 

204: 19°7 

223 gi ta 

199 AOrA 

191 20.5 

20¢ 11120708 (4 

196 2.0°O 

214 20°5 

179 17°4 

190 18°r 

227 19°9 

234 20°4 

224, 20°6 


Total 
ortality. 


15°78 


18°61 


19°66 














Dis- 


charged. 


1,491 
1,430 
1,525 
1,458 
1,482 


1,560 


1,475 
1,576 
1,618 
1,835 
1,862 
25120 
1,812 
1,790 
1,784 
1,705 


£106 
1,829 
1,904 
1,682 
1,662 
1,774 
1,786 


Mortality among Males. 


Surgical Cases. 


Died. | Mortality. Mecaliey 











118 (agen |} 


99 6°5 
93 5°7 

L 5°94 
65 4°3 
110 6°9 | 
80 | 49 
106 | 647 | 
108 6°4 
115 6°6 
135 6°8 
136 6°38 

6°57 
136 6°0 
136 6°9 
119 6°2, 
132 6°8 
113; |e 672 
141} 76 7 
158 9°9 
119 5°8 
137 9°8 7°50 
155 8°5 
145 a" 5 
146), 7°8.. |g 
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VI.—Relative Mortality of the Sexes in Guy's Hospital—Contd. 





Mortality among Females. 





a Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
Pee aed MOr Meriaiies Rear Died. | Mortality. Mortality. 
1854...) 802 148 15% |) 809 39 4:6 |) 
*D5..... 767 84 9°8 860 57 G22 
66...) 987 87 9°9 952 40 4°0 
(19-11 4:26 
57...) 840 112 Pig 1,003 35 253 
*D8..... 778 120 398 997 32 Rae 
59...) 789 101 rr} 1,014 48 Aree a8) 
1860...) 814 94 10°45) 1,012 42 4°, 1) 
61...| 866 | 114 £16 1,009 47 4°4 
62...) 808 121 13°0 1,060 61 Bed 
63... e756 106 1272 1,094. 58 5°0 
64..... 8247 110 TOF 1,008 54 5°0 
12°46 r 4°83 
65..... 783 93 10°6 996 55 [ee 
66...) > 985 132 14°3 1,054 43 3°9 
Gi ayaa 133 1533 973 58 5°6 
68...) 787 99 ae 992 44, 4°4 
BOaeEr7ss 14 BL2b 14°2 g10 51 5e3 eal y 


1870...) 696 107 18°3 944 54 sae ae 


SERS eet 129 121 1,146 tL 3°49 
9 Bice as 136 13°13 12°96 || 1,056 61 5? het 
"74.4 1 963 150 13°4 1,079 62 5°4 | 
"75 ...4 bed 128 11°4 1,051 53 4°8 | 

J 


"76:01 Gaze 161 14°8 1,043 62 B56 
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VIil.— Patients Discharged and Dead in Guys Hospital since the Com- 
mencement of the Institution to the Present Time, Arranged in 
Decennial Periods. 

















Discharged. Died. Mortality per Cent. 

1725 to 1781 ...: 5,285 849 13°8 
Sieg, 4 .... 15,660 2,607 14°2 
41, Bll . 17,881 3,030 14°7 
ie FOL 16,445 2,258 | 12°0 
fete, aL :..3 16,771 2,136 E1°2 
ghee FOL ve 20,139 2,313 10°3 
Sie OL os 20,012 2,291 10°2 
fab 5s LOD) ;:.. 21,448 2,814 115 

eels, pal <i 23,543 3,023 TER 
“ee 24,017 2,612 9°8 
oko OL 5.5: 23,841 2,706 10°1 
eae i 41 ase 29,896 3,175 9°6 
MAL ,,. 261 & Mea 3,689 9°6 
foe, OL in: 39,992 4,041 g'I 
BG Linys HL acs 44,253 4,883 9°9 
ikess Hold te 2.95925 3,297 10°6 





TaBLe V.—Glasgow Royal Infirmary. Accidents, with Mortality, during 
Separate Intervals. 














Year. Cases. | Deaths. a Gee Year. Cases. | Deaths. er uei: 
BGG cass. 958 112 ihe Was 1,057 114 

“eae 866 74 cokes 1,205 134 

BOSS rateec 838 74 8°9 "TD iseatens. eRe 150 1I*4 

Hoe xen. 902 79 Yb cor 4p 1,250 149 


P70 es 1,064 77 ; ST Dineen 1,144 139 
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VILI.— Admissions and Deaths in St. Thomas’s Hospital from 1734 till 
1790, with the Death-Rate of each Decade to the Year 1877. 


Death-Rate 


Admittea.| Died. | Death-Rate[” y... | admitted.| Died. 




















per 100. per 100. 
2,646 307 |) 1763 ....|. 3,423 292 |) 
3,025 355 Li ‘area Wome rea we 292 
2,656 | 316 65 ....1 3,358 | 276 
2,860 321 Vids FOG. sce) eenzO1 301 
ot RSLS 7 oe en ory eta oe 
7A 261 "68... £35852 220 
oto 296 |J 69 ....1 3,369 257 
sib: 378 GO cred me OS2 212 
2,744 | 278 
Pcs 262 1771. ....|0-35 562 247 1) 
4485 951 72 ..4k SATELOS 250 

’ 
3,780 243 [Se ano! 195 
lot 294, ee, TA) 2} 935270 220 
2,748 953 TDs...) 5342556 219 si 
See 247 76 06) 835105 221 
9 
ta 7 G7 cask) AOL 235 
over 204 |] fas CLUE | 187 
PLO a: |(P aS, 232 
RSS | et 80 ....1 3.486 | 259 
3,089 231 
TE ioctl 1781 | e227 | eee ae 
See ares *g2...| 3,840 | 292 
3,263 287 P a 83 . 3,258 933 
3,044 0 | 84 ....] 3,190 211 
90 1 ete 85.1 3,436 | 246 
B51. | e267 | 86 ...1 2,926 | 218 ae 
Pie He 87 1 2,977 219 
4000 | 291 |) 8 ....|. 3,023 | 247 
3,488 408 "89 ....1 3,049 207 
35325 369 iS Dea EES 185 |) 
Death-Rate of 
each Decade—Cuntd. 
RTO TB OQ i Si. cissag ee ncat-deceocssesiacidfabesedlle A onees 4°97 
[05 VR ee can er | Semmes PORES 6°45 
EPL PaO: git! iP Ey GRAY soe | 6:36 
BRL) soa niesps dchuowasbcgmheletac $hesiea ty wns feta eget & 8°42 
SEE Diana & RRR see! Feo tee See Ne 4°46 
(E+ ( DE 9 oe RO? «<3 ik 0 Rn ae MI 4 5 SPOR 11°36 
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IX.— Relative Mortality of the Sexes in St. Thomas's Hospital during the 


Past and Present Centuries. 





Avatieiouss Relative Mortality 





Deaths. 
=e per Cent. Total 
Mortality. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
fel eee Oe 2,022 904 161 Yyeiah 
‘sy eae | ie 2,007 970 I51 68 t 
tea tren | a 2,073 950 174 73 764 | 6°62 7°26 
(laa 2,092 957 153 54 | 
es 1,977 884. 128 of 
iS) becieeeen 179811" | 1,108 148 73 } 
202).....4l. 1,882 | 1,098 | 155 81 
ee 1,979 1,029 162 89 
2 4n Ab. 1,881 953 174 64 
ogee...AL. 1,8 955 | 167 64. . 
eas. -4h.- 868 897 158 PW i Wels 1 tice 7°97 
aes a 1,904 870 164 49 
eee |e 1,849 821 142 68 
3 eee Ce 2030 824: 164 42 
SOO s.3.87:. "1,928 870 168 56 |) 
RSOL,. scsdt.. 2,148 979 157 56 
11a 2,040 950 133 51 
(User | 2,003 927 141 55 . 
$045.54. 1,939 915 H31 61 
4h) Seale 1,812 910 118 43 ? : 
20632 icat.. 1,906 965 125 54 r 6°38 5°65 6°45 
07a... 5h. E973 971 140 45 
LOGE csocebe. 2,045 941 128 63 | 
LOOT es shes. 1,884 885 135 45 
BLOvee...41-. 1,902 905 136 56 J 
ios aie 1 1,919 881 146 48 a 
eek. 1,964 915 iat 43 
US ae Oe 1,754 932 132 45 
s14c3..4%.. 1,981 964 130 45 
A eee 1,980 969 134 44, Rice : 
516s..,.\h1.. 2,016 968 | 125 45h bee 8?: 1.08), | -6°36 
i pheae e 2,048 1,041 127 43 
ke oe 2,141 1,061 158 75 
RED) aescad bn. 2,129 950 155 54: 
EO aatosed be. 2,107 1,073 151 74: 
16830505: 25222 1,205 181 79. PB 
BRS Beceesisss 2,068 1,161 156 73 
55 Seo 2,103 1,046 213 71 
GOAN aicnis > 2,100 958 171 66 
*BB cmsereveres 532 1,095 201 82 ™ . . 
Geis. Mc 1,197 219 81 2 Cie 8°42 
Pn natsee: 2,045 1,226 234 69 
ESD vrsvcss 2,110 1,189 214 85 
EBD cttcccnson 2,208 1,120 174 70 
AO ai esis 2,075 Dizi 230 86 
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1X.—Relative Mortality of the Sexes in St. Thomas's Hospital—Contd. 









Relative Mortality 














Ge Admissions. Deaths. per Cent, Total 
Mortality. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
i Rae 24.36 1,927 137 101 | 
pO eaten 25457 1,828 161 90 | 
SSG Sapir be 25555 1,817 250 103 
24 ee 2,651 1,791 261 140 | 
TOO stanstat> 2,612 1,839 215 126 8°55 6°64 4°96 
PONE stsectie: 2,700 1,852 23.6 134 
AS Biee pote 2500 )5 1,837 248 112 
EDO execute 2,492 1,834 211 142 
gt Barinte o 25399 1,691 220 130 
OO ndaene 2,406 1,546 233 117 iy 
L861: soscets 24.26 1,528 241 139 |) 
2 GO cicasae 1,432 920 159 Pia b 
1O3snd ee 1,074 777 a3 78 
1 ME eee 1,125 759 126 114 
“US ee ee 1,158 765 115 81 = 10°87 11°36 
GL de.ctdes: 1,165 779 138 85 
Ol sian 995 676 135 70 
(GSicae: Phe 682 118 89 
45! roe ae gsI 672 116 75 
hee 900 690 | 117 91 [J 
ASTI f: «...% | 1,088 803 136 82 
Yh Bees ee 1,847 1,380 279 127 
“9p Peony. 1,582 1,432 220 118 14°00 9°83 12°15 
Br Ac Met tee 1,752 1,425 248 123 
tO cht 1,679 1,346 254 155 


OT Oasscetear: 1,811 1,414 230 162 


* Removed from London Bridge to Surrey Gardens. 
+ a to new hospital on Albert Embankment. 
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X.—St. Tromas’s Hospital. Medical Mortality during the Past Twenty-Six 
Years. 
Medical. Males. Medical. Females. Total 
Dis- P Mortality Dis- : Mortalit eee 
charged. Died per Cent. | charged. Died per Cent. Mortality. 
Old Hospital— 
ey yan | 118 P3237 947 69 6°79 
os, Sas 757 | 83 9°88 970 77 7.38 
i ae 446 | 106 12°01 970 67 6°46 
ae Sis 837 | 161 16°13 937 73 4°22 
le SS 1,034 | 180 14°82 928 104 10°07 
ee. eee ee 939 |. 189 12°89 920 90 8°91 
Ge eee 1,004 | 159 13°67 983 86 8°04 
TBs. Aeneas 990 | 169 14°58 887 a 8°17 
Ue ee 883 | 136 13°34 825 108 Line 
BONE ne sas onres 918 | 153 14°28 876 100 10°24 
Average ............ — — 13°60 — — 8*44 
Surrey Gardens 
TOO nscmoescssereys 908 | 151 LAcZs 983. 81 9°37 
“ig ack, Sane 981 | 175 15°13 461 89 10°47 
iy GRRE 617 100 13°94 490 44, S224 
Je eee 394 69 14°90 397 48 11°29 
SGA Bs cssataoees 402 65 13°91 234 72 17°60 
2a eee 374 59 13°62 369 49 hie: 
ice =e 374 88 19°04 339 50 12°85 
tS Sere 314 81 20°50 301 30 9°06 
4 een Sane 300 71 19°13 300 56 rs39 
TMs, Sane 289 fee 21°46 291 36 11°00 
Average ............ —e — 15°92 — — Fi 32 
New Hospital— 
BEE Os svelte: 274 68 19°88 293 53 ee 
‘AG See 2.96 90 PE 2% 50 13°44 
EN B48 | 167 2a 2's 642 86 1181 
WA ae, RA led 4€2 | 102 18°08 879 74 LE 33 
AE a) ieee ee 486 | 129 20°94 608 62 9°25 
1S, oe 521 | 155 2neO2 629 94 13'00 
“01 soe Roe ges | 149 20°20 564 110 16°32 
AVOTALO ....0..2...- — — 21°48 — —_ 12°69 
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XI.—St. Thomas's Hospital. Surgical Mortality during the Past Twenty-Six 



































Years. 

Surgical, Males. Surgical. Females. Total seine 

Year. Surgical and 
cuarged| Pied. | percent Ponargea| Pied | percent | Mortality. | yrortaity, 

TRO cecusdea 1,443 | 60 3°99 786 28 3°43 3°79 6°44 
SE gia as 1,521 | 54 3°42 871 24 2°68 3°15 5°46 
OD aa var 1.519 | BG celal 778 22 275 3°28 5°84 
Ah Deas ee 1,454 | 95 6°13 774. 24 3°00 5°07 8°10 
bs aia Hen 1,378 | 83 5°68 739 34 4°39 5°23 8°95 
TSG SAS. a 1,435 | 86 B65 769 76 3°27 4°83 2A, 
{Tie SS 1,453 | 82 5°34 730 42 5°44 5°37 8°12 
AV EER = 1,438 | 91 5°95 Seach fo 2°46 4°70 7°98 
Jie OF L382 ono 5°14 868 34 3°76 4°62 8°18 
SO oats. 1,275 1 69 £13 679 28 3°96 4°72 8°64 
Average — = 4°92 = — 3°48 — — 
LEGO. oa we. 1,242 | 82 6°19 652 36 5°23 5°86 8°89 
Likes 3 1,191 40 Be 6°61 601 33 RiZO 6°07 9°70 
LEE 824 | 63 7°10 436 25 Me 6°52 8°92 
LS, 563 | 44 (ee ees 30 8°54. Ve 10°34 
it eee Oe 600 | 61 9°22 316 42 ti°73 10°10 12°66 
Soli PReiome 667 | 56- 444 308 32 9°41 8°27 10°24 
RD 649 | 51 4°28 359 | 384 8°65 rig 11°47 
iv frwer Bs 554 A= OS 10°88 2.9 2 26 8°17 G96 Th 3738 
pike ee A 605 | 54 8°19 300 26 7°97 8°12 12°09 
BOS) cca seeeet 531 | 48 8°29 304 28 8°43 8°34 11°89 
Average — — Fo 3 —_ — 7°42 — a 
1S 70. sees. 515 | 55 9°64 307 32 9°42 9°57 ra Os 
ar Nera fe 535 | 50 8°54. 318 28 8°09 8°37 12°90 
Si POPES Se 1,104 | 112 9°21 611 41 6°28 8:18 1226 
dG pepe Se 925 | 114 10°97 917 48 6°27 8:98 ri 3s 
df Ee 997 | 119 10°66 710 61 7°91 9°53 11°69 
yes, S 904. | 99 9°87 662, 61 8°43 9°27 13°08 
"TO screen 1,026 | 81 mek 688 52 4°02 7°20 12°45 


Average ....) — — 9°49 — “= 4°44 a — 
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XII.— Mortality at Separate Epochs in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 





Year. 
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Admissions 


3,825 
3,579 
3,972 
39750 
3,836 
4553 





Deaths. 





139 
132 
182 
316 
340 
371 
368 
318 


284, 
2'74: 
375 
321 
316 
325 
322 
324: 
370 
372 


326 
325 
339 
312 
308 
286 
342 
279 
312 
292 


277 
311 
274 
288 
272 
250 
195 
197 
245 
314 


258 
277 
269 
336 


Mortality 
per Cent. 





5 


77 


a ae eS ee 


Ane) 


7°76 





Year. 














Admissions. 


55250 
59275 
5,148 
5,164 
5,267 
5,662 


5,015 
4,724 
4,838 
537% 
5,673 
5,419 
5,841 
5,801 
5,826 


5,692 


5,686 
5,602 
5,430 
5390 
5556 
5,598 
5,070 
5,170 
52422 
5,124 


5,090 
5,687 
5528 
53339 
55777 
51548 
5,125 








Deaths. 


365 
349 
259 
353 
317 


363 
414 
379 
392 
346 
366 
424 
572 
480 
364 


419 
324 
339 
377 
361 
356 
383 
428 
480 
432 


623 
597 
605 
557 
617 
567 
563 
548 
573 
571. 


525 
556 
503 
489 
569 
571 
563 





Mortality 
per Cent. 








| 
ee eT 


4°20 


LOR uh 


* Exclusive of 477 cases of cholera, which were attended with 102 deaths. 
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XITI.—Relative Mortality of the Senes at Separate Epochs in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, distinguishing the Two Main Subdivisions of Disease. 





Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
Year. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


Admitted. | Died. | Admitted. | Died. | Admitted.| Died. | Admitted.} Died. 


es | —— S|, | | i | es fl eS | 
eo ae 


TSA2 sce. 640 1 120 680 83 1,769 | 71 1,749 | 65 
WAS csc hetecs 907 146 774. 88 1,883 Gi 1,808 66 
PAA icsteites 957 141 464 75 2,032 73 1,917 72 
PAD Me. teres 924 134 791 67 1,912 83 a 703 72 
"ED. ccenckciseon 1,051 135 916 97 1,951 93 1,923 58 
TAY ccssivtsaees 1,089 154 919 36 1,915 j 98 2,328 80 
TAB TN cocetees 1,075 174 944 101 1,882 | 103 1,925 | 102 
ur AS ae By 1,108 151 954. 118 1,833 81 1,797 82 
IDO metres 989 133 913 94 1,872 80 1,748 71 
1a BS pes Fee 1,038 243 950 107 2,01) 113 1,950 81 





Note.—Mortality per 100 admissions, medical: males, 15°65; females, 10°0; 
Surgical: males, 4°57 ; females, 3°95. 








Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
ian Fl Males. Females. Males. Females. 

wate Died mod aped ast Died sae Died. 

iN ey 1 eae 3 860 208 980 152 1,266 | 101 1,123 64 
TE oa: 932 224, 899 143 Eoz3uh 127, 1,377 62 
Tp eee 8os | 197 | 876 | 141 | 1,886 | 118 | 1,447 | 59 
Eee Soins 928 204 871 145 L795 95 1,276 45 
yf then fae 935 237 984 | 150 | 1,879 | 120 | 1,410 | 60 
dy fae ea 816 239 952 157 1,940) 117 1,269 58 


Note.—Death-rate per 100 cases treated to a termination, medical: males, 
19°87; females, 13'7. Surgical: males, 5°9; females, 4°2. 
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XIV.—Medical and Surgical Mortality in St. Bartholomew's Hospital at 
Separate Lpochs. 





Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 









































Admissions. Died. sth ae Admissions. Died. peacant. 
1,647 201 | 3,603 1/2 | 
1,623 238 B68 176 | 
1,704 246 3,444 133 
1,668 224 3,496 168 
1,667 210 ose 3,600 136 = 
1,845 Pg 4 ae | 3,817 126 5 eR eos 
1,813 269 3,730 155 | 
1,868 413 3,584 159 
1,530 308 3,605 172 
1,390 218) ih} 3,648 145 |) 
1,386 236 ‘ 3,628 183 < 
1,261 183 | 3,463 141 
1,320 203 3,518 136 
1,781 234, 3,691 143 
1,724 216 3,949 145 
1,718 gor | f 1334 | 3504 155 |p 435 
1,957 232 3,874 151 
2,008 250 33793 178 
2,019 275 3,807 205 
2,062 259° 1h) 3,630 163" |} 
1,902 mai | 3,620 151 | 
1,988 150 | 3,969 194 
1,966 277 3583.1 190 
2,011 293 33803 192 
2,364* 354. oe wa 3739 171 a 
2j25h 350 air B57 EL 209 pests 
2,370 337 3,563 216 
2,480 364 35339 213 
254.27 416 35379 171 
25526 385 |) 33339 154 
2,074 322 | | 3,316 235 
2,048 401 3,508 216 
2,079 374 Beh19 193 
2,005 418 > 18°34 3,065 145 r 577 
1,938 365 3,232 183 | 
25351 392 Zeya 181 
2,149 415 |) 25975 Le ea, 
2,128 360 2,962 165 vy 
2,198 367 3,489 he 
2,019 338 : 3,509 177 : 
2,148 349 PP 24 3,191 140 5483 
2,306 387 3,471 182 i 
2,164 396 35384 USS (aaibe 








* Exclusive of 326 cases of cholera, attended with 108 deaths. 
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XV.— Relative Numbers of the Sexes Treated in the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary during the Last Ten Years, with the Mortality of the Different 





























Classes. 
I. Matz Mortatirty. 
Medical. Surgical. Fever. 
Year. 7 ee eee eee 
Total. | Died. | Per Cent. } Total. Died. | Per Cent. | Total. | Died. | Per Cent. 
1866....| 1,344 | 189 1,527) en) ) 120 
IG 7nd 320 1 61 1,495 | 107 73 
(63,204 15431) bol 12°42 | 1,579 98 6°89 83 -| b15‘91 
69...) 1,415 | 136 1,594 | 115 153 
oP Ogee 2Ad | Shea) y 1,700 S6n iy 11279 
ASTAT a) 1,306 1 aloe 1,657 | 182 1) 69 
MT Bek T4241 218 1,959 | 171 | 46 
73...., 1,487 | 234 14°68 2,097 | 161 $+42 46 pe 
74...) 1,551 | 228 2,622 1201 10 
°75....1 1,774 | 253 1,801 | 160 12 
476.24 1,6839) 250 1) 1,820 | 132 |) 4 |) 











II. Fematze Morratiry. 











Medical. Surgical. Fever. 
Leer yiset eae ee Pa as ee ree 
Total. | Died. | Per Cent. | Total. | Died. | Per Cent. | Total. | Died. | Per Cent. 

1866...) 796 85 643 51 |) 571 76 

"6i,.<| 396 | 105 519 25 | 417 68 

°68....P',803 Sl hearse Gs: 32 514 “1 1407 42 11°38 

69...) 807 57 | 588 35 789 | 99 

WO...) 727 12 1) 634 S2 hay 911 65 |) 
1871...) 860 | 108 


4 764 48 |) 601 35 
Si Ligs 2905 att L9 | 6479 50 | 281 37 
73...| 484 | 108 664 | 48 124 | 
74....| 82 | 104 | 677 | 54 SER Ba re aes 
| 
3 


*71B.0| 9450 | 145 Boz 37 46 
637 43 39 


76....| 852 | 102 


b & © © 
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XVI.— Medical and Surgical Cases Admitted to the London Hospital from 
1856-76, with the Mortality for each Year. 














Admitted. Died. Mortality per Cent. | Total 

Year. re matie Death- 
Medical.|Surgical.| Total. | Medical.|Surgical] Total. | Medical. | Surgical. | Rate. 

POO ies: — mew ('45200) | 1 <= 291 — —_ 6°9 
Pige. .<. — — |3,936| — — ies ae aS re. 
ye eee — — 13,976} — = 301 as sa ”*6 
Beenie _ ome) 3.6608 ba — 343 ae — 9°3 
1860........ — — |3,918 | — <= 323 = — 8°2 
FE rasa. — — |4169) — — 350 — = 8°4 
fon a2... — — 14,164] — — 318 — — 4°6 
ae 1,287 | 3,081 | 4,368 | 160 | 221 | 381 12°4 vies 8°47 
a 1,156 | 3,078 | 4,234 | 167 | 278 | 445 14°4 9°0 10°5 
srt, 1,176 |8,141 | 4,317 | 164 | 220 | 384 139 7:0 8°9 
* 1,248 | 2,996 | 4,244 ] 177 | 217 | 394 14°2 G2 9°3 
| 825 | — S25 (0627: 1Be | |) a3278 | 39°5* Ve ar 

BEG To... 1,499 | 2,885 | 4,334 | 249 | 177 | 426 16°6 6:2 9°8 
a 1,588 | 3,344 | 4,932 | 308 | 210 | 518 18°7 6:4 10°5 
ios... 1,498 12,9109 4.368) 1 297°) 19% | 4474 18°6 6°7 10°8 
aS70-...... 1,549 | 8,206 | 4,755 | 338 | 244 | 582 | 21°8 76 e209 
ae 1,637 | 3,144 | 4,781 | 308 | 226 | 534 | 18:2 (ae eu 
OTe re snens 1,884 | 3,508 | 5,392 | 359 | 239 | 598 19°2 6°8 EIAE 
Boe. Bie 3.700 1 6,643) | ag5i | 2740 | 2629.4 18°85 74 by 
BE a.s: 2,391 | 8,804 | 5,695 | 405 | 263 | 668 16°9 79 119 
Ne 2,358 | 8,446 | 5,804 | 446 | 251 | 697 18°9 73 12°0 
70 eee 2,443 | 8,860 | 6,303 | 448 | 278 | 726 18°2 73 11°6 





* Number refers to the cases of cholera treated in the hospital during the 
year. 
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XVII.—Annual Returns for the Last Twenty-one Years from the Lying-in 
Charities attached to the Three Endowed London Hospitals, the Women 
being Confined at their own Homes. 






































Guy’s. Bartholomew’s. St. Thomas’s. 
Year. ; 
Confinements. Deaths. Confinements. Deaths. Confinements. Deaths. 
1856 ... 2,011 956 402 1 
Biice Ree 943 405 2 
43} es 1,651 990 859 None 
"69... 1,640 823 648 » 
1860 ... 1,404 997 632 » 
61... 1,505 1,141 621 2 
EGE «3. 1,691 1,346 432 2 
HOB 2. 1,576 17331 643 None 
"64... 1,608 1,278 728 5 
65... 1,568 1,229 G41 1 
66... 1,585 566 No | returns 
GT's 727 568 L 99 
68 .... 1,783 881 3 ” 
r69 «3. 1,929 go2 1 1,291 7 
1870 ... 2,183 gi 1 1,232 4 
lee 2,240 345 1 1,082 4 
1a nc 2,518 463 2 g20 3 
Tone 2,248 537 1 1,318 10 
"74 51 52,449 655 2 1,475 11 
1716 2334 631 1 1,438 5 
"76 .... 2,451 792 2 1,591 2 
Deaths St. eet! ak 
per } = — 371 — 3°5 
1,000 





Note.—Of the total children born in connection with the Guy’s Lying-in 


Charity, 44°4 per 1,000 were still-births; and 1,011 children were born to every 
1,000 confinements. 
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XVIII.—Annual Returns from the Four London Lying-in Hospitals for 


the Last Twenty-Two Years. 





Year. 


Queen Charlotte’s. 





Confine- 
ments. 


Deaths 


City of London. 


Confine- 
ments. 


Deaths. 


General Lying-in. 


Confine- 
ments. 





Deaths. 


British Lying-in. 





Confine- 
ments. 


Deaths. 


SS | | J | | | |] | 


Mortality 
per 1,000 


433 
468 
464 
484 
426 


469 


534 
505 


583 
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11 


14 


ao fF N Ff YP FS 


358 
352 
244 
282 


264 


278 
278 
237 
267 
289 
297 
308 


eRe 


32 


308 


341 


15 


Ot cow ~T 


= © 


10 


Noy ost 


wo Gd nwo Hn 


14°8 


139 
122 
105 

62 


77 


102 


172 


169 


153 
226 
195 
172 


144 


= & Ct CL BL 


Oo wo -& 0 


—— ff | | 


13°5 


Note.—The death returns are taken from the ‘‘ Annual Summaries” of the 
registrar-general, and the number of confinements have been supplied by the 


secretaries of the respective institutions. 
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The Cost of Enetish Loca GovERNMENT. 


By Cartan P. G. Craters. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 20th March, 1877. ] 
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Tue attention recently attracted to the heavy and increasing 
burdens imposed upon ratepayers under the name of local taxation, 
and the interest excited by the proposals which have from time to 
time been made to reform and to simplify the machinery of our 
local administration, must be my apology for venturing to bring 
before this Society some observations on the cost of a local 
government at the present time. 

While the interest of parliament had been centered in the 
reform of our national fiscal system, the question of local taxation, 
its pressure and its incidence, was left to a great extent out of 
sight, until the growing importance of this department of finance 
was urged, in 1868, by Sir Massey Lopes on the attention of the 
then House of Commons. The subsequent discussions which 
ensued, the elaborate report prepared by Mr. Goschen, the unsuc- 
cessful legislative proposals of the late government, the decision 
of the last parliament as to the expediency of discriminating 
between the local and the imperial objects charged on the local 
rates, the action of the various chambers of agriculture, the 
resistance offered by aggrieved ratepayers to every proposal 
tending to increase local burdens, and last of all the concessions 
made by the present administration, have one and all contributed 
to invest with peculiar interest any attempt to investigate the 
complex details of the local expenditure of the country. 

A remembrance of the valuable information supplied to this 
Society by the able Tayler prize essays of Mr. Palgrave and 
Mr. Scott, and of other interesting discussions bearing more or 
less directly on questions of local taxation and. local government 
which have taken place, makes me ask indulgence for the much 
more limited scope and range of the observations I am now 
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anxious to offer. At the same time I would bespeak that leniency 
in judgment which is, I believe here as elsewhere, accorded to a 
first effort; especially as, from several concurring causes, the 
paper I am about to read falls greatly short of the ideal I had 
originally proposed to myself, and, as I am very conscious, has 
proved both fragmentary and incomplete. 

In asking your consideration for the cost of local government 
in England at the present time, I would endeavour first of all to 
inquire what are the means at our disposal for obtaining informa- 
tion as to the aggregate local expenditure of the country, and how 
that information may be improved and increased. I would then 
try to inquire in what directions the expenditure has chiefly 
increased during the recent period for which adequate data are 
available; and attempting an estimate of our present position in 
this matter, I would ask you to look a little more narrowly into the 
distribution of local funds, and the varied authorities responsible 
for their administration ; and then invite the opinion of this Society 
as to the best means by which the existing heavy cost of local 
government may be reduced by a simplification of local adminis- 
trative bodies, a better distribution of their functions, and if 
practicable by a sounder system of local finance. 


I.—Statistics of Local Finance. 


The revival of attention to the incidence and magnitude of our 
local taxes to which I have alluded, resulted in the first instance in 
a strong desire for more accurate information than was readily 
available, both as to the increase and character of the several 
imposts levied and the purposes of their expenditure. With the 
exception of the annual poor rate returns (which separately but 
most accurately accounted for the most important local tax) no 
complete or collected data was at hand to determine with any 
accuracy any of these matters. 

So far as regards “rates” alone, to which as the form of 
taxation most used and most complained of, chief attention was 
directed, the voluminous returns of Mr. Ward Hunt in 1868, as 
amended in 1870, furnished a vast amount of detailed information. 

Still more fully was the field of inquiry extended in 1871 by the 
researches of Mr. Goschen in his report to the Treasury, ‘On the 
*“* progressive increase of local taxation, with especial reference to 
“the proportion of local and imperial burdens borne by the 
“different classes of real property in the United Kingdom as 
‘“‘compared with the burdens imposed upon the same classes of 
“property in other European countries.” In this report account 
was taken not only of the direct taxation raised by Hnglish local 
authorities (to which attention had been generally confined by 
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earlier returns), but also of their revenue from other sources, and 
—in terms somewhat general—of their aggregate outlay. Valuable 
as much of the matter thus collected undoubtedly proved itself, 
and great as was the ability and industry which marked the com- 
pilation of its exhaustive tables, the effect of this report as designed 
to meet the complaints against ratal taxation, was scarcely so great 
as was probably expected. This, I believe, arose at least in part 
from the comparatively restricted limits of the ‘‘ special reference”’ 
I have alluded to, which dealt rather with the relative burden of 
different classes of realty and did not directly encounter the allega- 
tion of an unfair pressure of taxation, imperial and local, on real as 
distinguished from personal property, an allegation which it will be 
remembered was the primary grievance of ratepayers in this 
matter. 

I do not propose in a paper which has for its objects an 
examination only into the cost of local government, to refer to the 
arguments of this famous report, but simply to quote its tables 
as giving at least a more consistent and relatively more complete 
view of the entire local revenue and expenditure of England in 
1868, than was at that time otherwise available. I would only ask 
in doing this to be allowed to guard myself from expressing an 
acquiescence in all the inferences drawn from these figures, and all 
the conclusions of the report,—conclusions which have been ably 
combatted by a lamented member of this Society, Mr. Dudley 
Baxter. With regard, however, to the light it threw on the exist- 
ing position of local finance, I think its figures were most welcome 
to every inquirer into a dark and difficult question. Making one 
correction for a somewhat serious over statement of 45 per cent. in 
the amount then paid in Government subventions, an error most 
probably due chiefly to a misreading of the receipts of poor law 
authorities from this source, I believe we may rely on the estimate 
of this report that in the year 1868 local authorities received for 
purposes of local government approximately the following sums, 
Viz. :—= 








£ 
Fron rates. B...jiceds rece dene e:.es-reniedeet 16,223,000 
+, i Cees ntOlls, fees. Ober o.\. diteateiarctine<anee 4,363,000 
» Government subventions ................ 840,000 
FR AOCTIB Mates ate Becctucecrevara meres hau eee 514.53,000 
aS OLHOL BOUTCON sree teed tert aatrt et 3,260,000 
A RC eo ae eens Ae 39,139,000 


The several objects on which this revenue was expended are 
not detailed in Mr. Goschen’s summary, which divides the aggre- 
gate annual expenditure of 30,237,000/. only into disbursements on 
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“General Purposes,” on ‘New Works,” on ‘ Interest,” and on 
“ Repayment of Debt,” a classification which it is admitted is very 
fav from complete, on account of the irregularity of the separate 
returns from which it is compiled, and one which could in any 
case afford but little information as to the distribution of local 
funds. 

In order, however, to obtain some idea of the cost of different 
local functions at this date, I have endeavoured to make a more 
complete analysis from the special returns relied on by Mr. Goschen, 
and of which he gives in each case a separate abstract. The 
results of this attempt are given in Table I, and tend to show 
that local authorities in 1868 spent approximately the following 
sums, Viz. :— 


£ 
Bt reliew INO WAN DORIS a os aici ct vcs ane neetticapcenundecaincey 7,419,000 
», the care and maintenance of lunatics...................00 902,000 
POUCH UI OU ics inpraceh-ves-cge" oS Ss tik re ARM AN UR 42,000 
PPRPRTICS ATIC CLIMIG TE PLOSSLOL cucteesnes cc ¥oereoonvencecevnce nsenees 3,219,000 


> 


. 


maintaining facilities for internal and external 
traffic, including roads, streets, markets, and 55934,000 


| Sept 510 Gig Raa An Sree at i a AR alee ae 
RV LIC OTC CATIEALY WOTKS,..prccs. ssaiessversnassnnansoicucp itcaiers 6,218,000 
PE TMISCCLANCOUS ODJOCES a2 io cscccdevssccesncadnradvcencossterssssconseees 1,928,000 


interest and repayment of debt 


~ 
pos 


BEYER init: aster aot oes 4,575,000 


30,237,000 


The heads under which I have grouped these statements are 
selected chiefly to facilitate comparison with subsequent returns, 
and in all cases the figures must be regarded as approximate only. 
In one case, that of the cost of roads and streets in towns, an 
estimate has had to be given, based on the proportion which that 
expenditure now bears to the total outlay of these districts, no 
‘details being furnished on this point in 1868. In one or two 
smaller matters where Mr. Goschen estimates the expenditure of 
omitted authorities, a similar estimate of the proportions of different 
items has been requisite. While salaries have been generally 
charged rateably to the larger heads of direct expenditure, or 
grouped as in counties, under the cost of the chief county function, 
that of repressing crime, or in towns returned with the cost of 
public works. Again, although in most cases the repayment of 
debt was in 1868 returned separately from the interest paid, I have 
grouped these items together, both because in two important cases, 
poor law authorities and local boards, no such distinction is drawn, 
and because the later returns with which I wish subsequently 
to compare these data, have generally ceased to maintain this 
distinction. It will be noticed that the expenditure of poor law 
authorities includes their extraordinary outlay of money “autho- 
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‘¢ vised to be raised”’ for permanent works during the year. This 
was no doubt added by Mr. Goschen with a view to obtaining a 
similarity, which would otherwise be absent, between the accounts 
of these authorities and the other local bodies who include their 
loans in their ordinary revenue. There can be no dispute that the 
poor law method of account is the more correct, and that by 
embracing in the transactions of the year on one side the receipt of 
borrowed money, and on the other not only interest and repay- 
ment of debt, but also the disbursement of the borrowed funds on 
the works in hand, the returns duplicate to a certain extent the 
apparent outlay. As, however, this practice obtains throughout 
the local accounts, it has been applied to poor law expenditure 
simply for the sake of giving uniform results. 

Before going on to notice what changes have taken place in the 
cost of local government since 1868, by contrasting the analysis of 
Mr. Goschen’s return in Table I with that I offer in Table IT of 
the local accounts similarly arranged for the last available year 
(1874-75), it will be best to notice what advances have been made 
in furnishing more complete and reliable data than were extant 
at the ain of Mr. Goschen’s investigation. 

With reference to the poor rate we have for a long ste had 
most full and accurate returns. The last annual poor rate return 
which recently appeared was, I believe, the sixty-ninth of its series, 
and the highest credit is undoubtedly due to Mr. Purdy and the 
statistical department of the Local Government Board, for the light 
thus happily kept alive amid the dark maze of other local statistics. 
But although the poor rate is the greatest of our local imposts, 
and although under this title a series of rates originally separately 
levied are now collected, yet this return will not alone suffice to 
afford all the information requisite. It gives us with clearness and 
accuracy the annual history of the rate whose name it bears, show- 
ing both the actual levy, and the receipts of poor law authorities 
from treasury grants, and from other sources. It gives us also the 
outstanding indebtedness of this class of local authorities, and 
though it does not show the loans raised or the expenditure of 
borrowed money within the year, still particulars at least of the 
authorised loans are forthcoming at a later period in the annual 
report of the Local Government Board. The poor rate return gives 
us at the same time an analysis of the sums expended in poor relief 
and shows the legal and incidental expenditure. It accounts also 
for the disbursements of poor law authorities for birth and death 
registration, for parliamentary registration, for vaccination and so 
on. It shows also the disposal of the several contributions out of 
the poor rate to other local authorities. It separately distinguishes 
the payments made to school boards, to highway boards, and to 
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rural sanitary authorities. It gives the total amount handed over 
to county, borough, and police authorities, but fails to discriminate 
between the respective claims of each of these three classes of 
bodies; while it omits to show the payments made out of the poor 
rate to burial boards, an item by no means inconsiderable, and 
probably included in the large miscellaneous heading. The last two 
points it would seem are of sufficient interest to justify a desire for 
further information being afforded. 

Limited in its function to the single rate with which it deals, it 
can of course give no information as to the disbursements of those 
authorities who derive the whole or a part of their revenue from the 
poor rate contributions to which I have referred. It is, therefore, 
necessary to see what provision has been made for obtaining full 
information on these points. 

The series of abstracts of the county treasurers’ accounts give 
the data for one important class of authorities. Unfortunately, 
however, these returns were some time ago shown to be not always 
of the accurate character of the poor rate statistics, and even now, 
when their transfer from the Home Office to the Local Government 
Board has greatly improved their clearness and their form, the 
diverse practice of the counties in returning their lunatic asylum 
disbursements, which in one place I am disposed to believe 
includes, and in another excludes, the payments by boards of 
guardians, renders the information on this point at least somewhat 
misleading. 

Municipal boroughs are also by law directed to make similar 
annual statements, although these do not seem to have been 
regularly published previous to 1867. Since 1871, they have, 
however, been issued under the auspices of the Local Government 
Board, and have now also gained greatly in arrangement and 
facility of reference. By the same department are now issued the 
separate statements of highways and turnpike authorities; while 
separate accounts are laid before parliament, from the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioners, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Pilotage and Mercantile Marine, and as to certain particulars by 
the chamberlain of the city of London. School boards also now 
annually return to the education department an abstract of their 
accounts. 

There are thus secured, by means of separate annual state- 
ments, abstracts of the accounts of eleven of the existing twenty- 
three classes of local authorities; five of the eleven being issued 
directly under the auspices of the Local Government Board, and 
six independently furnished. 

The remaining twelve descriptions of local governments report 
their transactions in another manner under the ‘general Local 
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Taxation Returns Act of 1860. The benefits of this statute were 
not till lately very fully secured. It appeared to aim not only at 
supplying the omission to furnish parliament annually with a state- 
-ment of all local levies, but at bestowing powers on the central 
executive to systematise and make uniform the varying independent 
returns of local governing bodies. A statement of existing local 
authorities, and the mode in which their accounts come before par- 
liament, is given in Table IV. 

Grave omissions appear to have characterised the earlier state- 
ments furnished by the Home Office under the Act of 1860. The 
collection of these returns, their tabulation and presentation to 
parliament has now by the Local Government Board Act of 1871, 
devolved on the Local Government Board, by whom their arrange- 
ment and accuracy has been very greatly improved. 

Taking the occasion of the annual issue of this abstract, the 
Local Government Board have still further facilitated a knowledge 
of the aggregate system of local finance by prefacing the details so 
presented with a tabular summary, showing in a condensed form 
an approximate annual statement of the receipts and expenditure 
of all English local authorities whatsoever. 

A very considerable advance has thus been made in the infor- 
mation available, and it has proceeded so far as to render possible 
an attempt, long desired by those who have most strongly urged 
inquiry into our local burdens, to establish annually a sort of local 
taxation budget. This was given to parliament for the first time 
by the President of the Local Government Board last year, in the 
form of a statement made during the progress of the Bill now 
annually introduced, to facilitate the granting of loans to local 
authorities by the public works loan commissioners. Addressed as 
this statement was naturally in greatest part to the grave question 
of the growing indebtedness of local bodies, an indebtedness the 
development of which is in part apparent, owing to facts brought 
to light by better returns, and in part real, owing to the recent 
impulse afforded to local and sanitary enterprises, the details of 
revenue and expenditure were only very generally entered upon; 
while the difficulty even under the improved system now existing 
of obtaining the requisite information, was doubtless the reason of 
its being deferred till the month of July, a date when experience 
proves parliament to be somewhat disinclined to regard financial 
statistics with the same care and attention as is the case in April. 

The amplification of this annual statement, and its more speedy 
presentation, is therefore much to be desired, and the expediency 
of attracting more direct and accurate attention to local finance 
will not now be denied. In the speech from the throne at the 
prorogation of parliament in August last, the legislature was 
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commended for exercising a ‘Greater watchfulness over the cost 
‘‘ of services which are every year becoming more important, and 
‘“‘ the consideration of which ought not to be dissevered from that 
“ of imperial expenditure.” 

And it is clear that the benefit of this watchfulness can be 
secured only by still further expediting and Di aries our 
system of local financial statistics. 

This leads me to inquire in what respect the data now available 
falls short of our legitimate requirements. 

The great irregularity in the periods for which local accounts 
are made up, and for which returns are transmitted, is the first 
great fault. Considerable progress has been made in bringing 
about a certain degree of improvement on this point, but much has 
still to be done. Thus the data nominally for 1868 given in the 
report of Mr. Goschen, and to which I have already referred, were 
gathered from a series of returns stretching over a period by no 
means coinciding with the year 1868, and were in fact derived 
from statements or abstracts of annual accounts rendered for 
periods of twelvemonths ending in one case possibly as early as the 
2nd June, 1866, and in another certainly as late as the 29th March, 
1869. This is so far improved that in place of an interval of 
nearly three years, only one of eighteen months now occurs 
between the earliest and the latest of the series of local accounts 
grouped together in the summarised returns. 

In Table VI, I have shown the dates of the several accounts in 
Mr. Goschen’s statement, and of those given in the last Local 
Government Board summary for 1874-75. 

It will be observed that in the last instance the accounts of 
highway authorities (in part) are, for example, strictly speaking, 
for the year 1873-74, ending on the 25th March, 1874, while those 
of county authorities, of port sanitary authorities, and (in part) of 
the city of London, come down to as late a date as the 29th Sep- 
tember, 1875. | 

Despite the improvements, therefore, which a glance at Table VI 
will show to have been effected, it is clear there yet remains an 
irregularity which greatly confuses local accounts, especially when 
it is remembered that owing to the system of “ precept rates,” and 
contributions from one local authority to another, it is impossible 
accurately to trace these sums where this varied practice as to 
dates of account prevails. Over 5,000,00c0/., or about 23 per cent. of 
the rates now levied, are thus contributed under precept, and pass 
through the accounts of at least two and sometimes three classes of 
local authorities. This alone furnishes a strong argument for a 
uniform period and system of account and a proper official audit. 

To put an end to this, attempts have been made by those 
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members of the House of Commons who were most anxious to 
obtain the fullest data respecting local finance. In 1872, and again 
in 1873, a measure was introduced by Mr. Pell, with a view of 
supplementing any deficiency of power in the Local Government 
Board to obtain the required information. Providing in the first 
instance for the closing of all local accounts as nearly as possible 
at Lady-day in each year, and in the second instance securing 
at least an annual return at that date, this Bill would have given 
the Local Government Board full power to obtain uniform 
returns in sufficient detail to enable it to present to parliament 
annually in the following month of February a comprehensive 
summary in a prescribed form, both of the sources of local revenue 
and the chief heads of local expenditure. With the assent of the 
then government this measure passed through most of its stages, 
and was only stopped becoming law by the resistance of one or two 
municipalities to the returns required. 

It is to be hoped that some such measure may at no distant 
date be obtained, and the Local Government Board be thus 
enabled to make more complete and consistent the figures they 
now attempt to furnish. 

It is, however, by no means clear to me that without any 
further statutory authority, a somewhat similar, though not so 
entirely a satisfactory a course might not even now be taken by 
the Local Government Board under their present powers. By the 
Local Taxation Returns Act of 1860 (23 and 24 Vict., cap. 51), it 
is not only provided that this department (exercising in this matter 
the functions then entrusted to the Secretary of State, and now by 
the Local Government Board Act of 1871, expressly transferred to 
the board) should receive and publish the accounts of the autho- 
rities making returns under the Act, but that they might by the 
fifth section of the statute “ by order direct,” that all, or any, annual 
returns by-law directed to be made to the Secretary of State, or to 
any Government department, should in future be made under the 
Act of 1860, that is, should be made in such form as the board may 
prescribe, and for the latest period previous to June in each year. 

This would at least secure an approximate return for a more 
nearly coincident period than at present, though I think the small 
additional step of prescribing a single form and a uniform date 
(probably the 25th March would be most convenient) would be the 
preferable course. 

Besides this irregularity of date, the summary now given seems 
defective in other particulars. It appears to me to proceed too 
exclusively on the old system of having regard chiefly or solely to 


the taxes directly levied, rather than to the details of revenue and ° 


expenditure of all local governing bodies. 


ie 
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It divides all local taxes into three classes, ‘‘ Rates,” “ Tolls, 
“and Dues, and Rents,” and ‘ Duties,” and arranges under these 
heads, and with reference to these forms of revenue, the several 
abstracts it presents in three separate tables. 

The same authorities thus have occasionally their transactions 
returned in different places, a practice which I would submit tends 
to confusion and want of accuracy. Thus in the last general 
return for 1874-75, I find municipal boroughs, metropolitan police 
commissioners and burial boards, appear as separately accounting in 
one table for rates, and in another for tolls, dues and rents, while the 
city of London accounts appear in all three tables. And in some of 
these cases the inaccuracies I have alluded to are apparent. Thus the 
metropolitan police commissioners, according to the first table, spend 
1,099,851/., besides, according to the second table, spending a further 
sum of 22,523/., both of which items appear to be embraced in the 
general total, although a reference to the separate accounts of this 
authority would show that the first mentioned sum includes the 
whole of their actual disbursements. Once more, the city of London 
Police Fund receives from the corporation of the city a payment of 
19,510/. out of the general revenues of what is called the city estate 
account, and this sum appears to be entered twice over, both 
as regards receipt and expenditure, appearing in the first table 
among receipts from “other sources” than rates, and in the second 
table among the revenue there accounted for, while the expenditure 
is correspondingly duplicated. 

I would, therefore, submit whether it would not be more desir- 
able to give the summary of the accounts of each class of authority 
in a single table, distinguishing between the various imposts by 
which their exchequer is fed, but not attempting to allocate 
expenditure to particular taxes—a course which must often be 
doubtful and is never attempted in imperial finance. 

At the same time it may not be, perhaps, out of place here to 
suggest some doubt as to the propriety of including receipts from 
‘“‘rents,” as I observe is now done, along with “ tolls and dues” as 
indirect local taxes; while interest from invested capital is not so 
included. The item is in the case of boroughs of sufficient magni- 
tude to be separately distinguished, reaching as it does with fines © 
for renewal of leases, 329,559/., and forming, in such cases as 
Liverpool, no inconsiderable source of permanent revenue, and in 
some small boroughs, such as Wisbeach, Swansea, Stratford-on-. 
Avon, amounting to sums greatly exceeding the rates received, or 
even rendering their levy unnecessary. 

A distinction too was drawn by Mr. Ward Hunt’s return, as 
amended, and repeated in Mr. Goschen’s tables, as to the revenue of 
improvement commissioners (now included in urban sanitary 
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authorities), a large part of their receipts then appearing to come 
under the head of ‘taxes, tolls, and dues”’ as distinguished from 
‘rates.’ This does not appear to be maintained in the later 
returns. 

Another defect in the summary for 1874-75 appears to me to be 
that, in one case at all events—and that the important one of school 
boards—we have scarcely got the most recent available accounts 
employed. While borough statistics up to the 3lst August, and 
port sanitary and county accounts up to the 29th September, 1875, 
are given, we have here included school board accounts only for an 
earlier year, that ending on the 29th September, 1874, and this, 
although a summary of the receipts and expenditure of these bodies 
for the subsequent year, was on the table of the House of Commons 
and in the hands of the public two months before the date of the 
generalsummary. The fact of these accounts being a year behind 
the others is, no doubt, acknowledged in a foot note, but from the 
“‘ year of the return” being stated in the table itself to be 1874-75” 
exactly as in the case of county authorities, this matter stands in 
some danger of being overlooked. It is somewhat difficult to learn 
the cause of the delay in this special case, since although, no doubt, 
the county abstracts are prepared in the Local Government Board’s 
office, and the school board abstracts in that of the Privy Council, 
these departments may be assumed to be on speaking terms, and 
in any case by the last section of the Local Government Board Act 
of 1871, duplicates of all returns to any department of the Govern- 
ment are compelled, under penalty, to be furnished to the Local 
Government Board. 

Perhaps, also, when surveying the extent to which even the 
improved returns now available fall short of the desired accuracy 
and uniformity, I may be allowed to urge that the highway and 
turnpike abstracts—the former, at least in part, by far the farthest 
back of all the local returns—should be somewhat expedited. The 
turnpike statements in detail for 1874, though quoted as the 

yauthority for the sums mentioned in the summary, which bears date 
on the 8rd August, 1876, could not be had by the public for reference 
until December last. 

Last of all, if we attempt to learn the precise items of our local 
expenditure, we will not find in the official summary any details 
given, but must in every case refer to the separate accounts of each 
class of authority for this knowledge. The aggregate expenditure 
either of each group of authorities, or (in the form adopted) the 
sum apportioned as expenditure to a particular series of rates, dues, 
or tolls is given. When it is remembered how largely different 
bodies have common objects of expenditure and how varied are the 
descriptions of outlay frequently incurred by each, further definite 
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information in a compact and easily accessible form is much to be 
desired. 

Attempts have been made to obtain this by special returns 
moved for by private members, but these necessarily lack the pre- 
cision and uniformity so desirable. While an endeavour officially 
to show the chief objects of local expenditure in 1872-73, given in 
the fourth report of the Local Government Board, failed—no doubt 
from the irregularity of the local returns—to present an absolutely 
accurate picture of local outlays; thus recognising, for example, 
only certain sources of school board income, it showed of their 
expenditure for educational purposes a sum of only 179,788/. in a 
year in which the separate accounts of these bodies acknowledge an 
outlay of 1,174,985. 

Tf I have thus dwelt at some length on the points as to 
irregularity of date, arrangement and completeness of the improved 
annual summary furnished by the statistical department of the 
Local Government Board, I have done so solely with a view to point 
out where even that document may be still further improved, and 
with the expectation that in some points I may possibly learn what 
are the difficulties to be surmounted, and: which an outsider is but 
too apt to overlook. 

I would, however, venture to submit the propriety of securing a 
thorough uniform and complete audit of all local accounts whatso- 
ever by an official auditor—a simple, uniform and definite form of 
return for a single coincident period of twelve months in every 
case—and a complete and prompt annual statement of all local 
transactions, analysing all branches of revenue, expenditure, and’ 
indebtedness, and, if practicable, not only arranged as we have now 
in some instances to thank the Local Government Board for doing 
—geographically—but also like the poor rate returns, summed up in 
that classification, so that at a glance the whole local finance of the 
entire country and of each of its sections should be made clearly: 
and statistically plain. 


II.—Local Expenditure in 1874-75. 


I have, perhaps, at too great length followed the inquiry f pro. 
posed as to the methods by which the actual cost of local government 
is to be learned. Making use of these means, and supplementing, 
where practicable, the official statement, I have endeavoured to show 
in Table II, in as near as may be the same form as that used for the 
analysis of Mr. Goschen’s tables in 1868, what the aggregate outlay 
of English local authorities amounted to in 1874-75, the figure at: 
which I place it being 41,877,000/. The difference of 1,171,000/. 
here shown between the estimate in this table and that of the 
summary last issued by the Local Government Board, arises from a 
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use, in the case of school boards, of the later returns to which I have. 
referred; from the including of the extraordinary poor law and 
rural sanitary outlays represented by the loans authorised to be 
raised in the year; from a considerable correction which it seemed 
necessary to make in the sums entered as expended by the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works (and which, from the accounts of that body, 
would appear understated in the official summary); as well as from 
some other minor alterations. Both in this case. and in 1868, 
church rate expenditure, now a matter of less than 17,000/., 1s 
omitted. 

In Table III I have at the same time tried to show what has 
been the increase or decrease of expenditure on each head in the, 
seven years between 1868 and 1875. 

It may be noted that the cost of pauperism (excluding payments 
for pauper lunatics) alone shows a decrease amounting to 738,0001., 
or nearly 10 per cent., the outlay on that head now standing at 
6,681,0001. More than half of the decrease here shown, or 467,0001., 
is in the extraordinary expenditure for which loans were required 
in the year. On the. other hand, lunacy appears to cost now 
1,437,000/., or 535,000/. more, though I am. disposed to question 
whether the whole of this amount, in spite of its being so shown in 
the returns, is real—a doubt which arises from my belief that the 
county accounts in several instances include. an expenditure already 
returned by guardians, Hducation cost 2,199,000/., and is practi- 
cally a new charge altogether. Crime costs 3,749,000l., or 530,000l. 
more than it did. While other outlay under the several heads. of 
traffic, public works, and other objects, has. reached 19,269,000l., 
showing an increase of 5,189,000/., and the item of the interest and 
repayment of debt by all classes of authorities has risen to 8,539,000/,,, 
or 3,964,000/. more than in 1868. The relative changes in the 
percentages of outlay formed by different heads will be seen in 
TablesI.and II. Thus, the cost of pauperism which, in 1868, formed 
244 per cent. of all local outlay, in 1875 had sunk to 16 per cent., 
while other heads had correspondingly risen. 

On the whole, the net result shows an aggregate increase of 
11,640,000/. or 383 per cent. over the expenditure of 1868. It is 
noticeable that of this increase by far the greatest part has taken, 
place in the provincial towns of England, who alone expend. 
7,646,000/. more than they did seven years ago, all of this excess 
being expended by the sanitary as distinguished from the municipal, 
authorities. It must not be supposed, however, that the purposes, 
of this increase were all (at least directly) connected with the pre- 
servation of public health. The so-called sanitary authorities are 
by no means so united in their functions as their name would imply, 
anda short analysis of the sum of £1,760,000l. which was in 1874.75 
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expended by. these bodies, will show how. largely their duty is to 
minister to the general comfort, convenience, or voluntary embellish- 
ment of their 921 localities. According to the returns— 
£ 
They spend 3,5 30,000 or about 30 per cent. of this outlay on the’ interest 
and repayment of debt. 





f 2,893,000 : 24% per cent. on the supply of gas and water. 
5 1,727,000 3 14% 5 streets and roads. 
ee F,380,000 r 12 e public works. 
ee 1,227,000 _ 10% ¥ miscellaneous items. 
3 4:2,0,000 5 3k f salaries. 
sndnomorethan 583,000 Sf 5 3 works of sewerage. 
1T,760,000 100 








No statement of the actual expenditure of local aiithorities will 
suffice to give a complete picture of the magnitude of the interests 
involved, unless account be taken’ of the outstanding local debt. 
That debt in 1874-75 exceeded 94,000,000/.. From the absence of 
sufficient data for 1868 I have been unable to trace the growth of 
these liabilities in the same way as I have tried to do that of actual 
expenditure. A note of the share respectively incurred by different 
classes of authorities is, however, instructive, as to its character and 
general objects :— 


£ 

Thus poor law authorities owe ..........0+ 3,521,000 
» county Pr ee ae a, ae oe 3,145,000 

» town ROOT. Resear Reciesin in ORE, 39,496,000 

»» metropolitan Ph daa nad ab th AR a she 17,976,000 

- yoad eres Et EST ELLS, nets 1,8 34,000 

» maritime et Teh ee. 20,959,000 

97) Moscellaneous.. =, «46 «on Oe Bes 3,372,000 

»y School Board _ ,; OF Fete 3,801,000 
Rotel sR eGt.s 94,104,000 





These groups of authorities are the same as those I have placed 
together in Table II. It will be noticed that urban and metropo- 
litan authorities for purposes of general government often called, 
but incorrectly as we have seen, “sanitary,” account for 61 per cent. 
of the whole debt, while harbour construction is chargeable with 
some 22 per cent. of the aggregate total. 


II.— Distribution of the Cost of Local Government. 


The cost of local government it will be seen naturally divides 
itself into two great divisions, which have sometimes been called 
remunerative and non-remunerative outlay. I question if the terms 
are correct. All taxation must, if justifiable, be in some sense 
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remunerative, and the distinction to be drawn is rather, I fancy, 
between such expenditure as the local authority is permitted and 
such expenditure as it is compelled to incur. Of course, in the 
latter case the obligation to incur expenditure does not, as a rule, 
absolutely fix the outlay. 

Still with regard to the different capacity in which the local 
authority acts a clearer division may be drawn than in any other 
way. ‘Thus in respect certainly of the first four columns of outlay 
of my Tables I or II, 2.e., the cost of pauperism, lunacy, crime, and, 
where school boards exist, of education, we have the local authority 
acting simply as the agent of the national will, and discharging a 
function entrusted to it by statute, doing for the central executive a 
portion of the work of government within circumscribed areas. 
This work being entrusted to the locality, not because its proper 
execution is no concern of the State collectively, but because it is 
believed, with more or less truth, that the advantage of local know- 
ledge and the stimulus of local interest secured by making the whole 
or a portion of the charge local in its incidence, will counterbalance 
the loss of uniformity. 

On the other hand, although we have under, and mixed up with 
the other heads of local expenditure to some extent, a common 
obligation to maintain the Queen’s highways and make certain pro- 
visions for the protection of the public health, yet the vast pro- 
portion of the outlay is a voluntary one, each special locality con- 
sulting its own needs, and only deriving from parliament such 
power and authority as will enable it to charge its enterprise on the 
local taxes of the area for which it acts. 

Nearly one-third of the cost of what is collectively called local 
government falls in the former or involuntary, and two-thirds in 
the latter or voluntary category, or in round numbers, of the 
41,900,000/. now spent locally, 14,700,c00/. is really for duties of 
general government entrusted to local agency, and 27,200,000/. for 
local enterprises co-operatively undertaken under the sanction of 
parliament by local authorities, rather than as might have been 
the case by voluntary associations of individuals. 

This classification is no doubt an extremely rough one, and 
although I have tried to some extent, where information is forth- 
coming, to allocate the large item of interest and repayment of 
debt to each class with which it seemed connected, it is very probable 
this is not completely done. While it may very properly be con- 
tended that a certain amount of sanitary outlay, especially on the 
officers, rendered needful by the Public Health Act, the cost of 
registration, vaccination, and so forth, is no voluntary expenditure 
prompted by a mere local need, and that a large share of the cost 
of roads in the country, and to a less extent in the urban districts, 
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is necessitated by considerations of national expediency, and ought 
not, therefore, to appear in the second category. However this may 
be, I would call to mind the extent to which this may on the other 
hand be partly balanced by the excess of expenditure now option- 
ally incurred in many districts in respect of pauperism. Beyond 
the sums which would be requisite to discharge the bare obligation 
to relieve the destitute imposed by the poor law, many localities 
have voluntarily added to their burdens by a lavish distribution of 
out-door relief, not only unnecessary but most hurtful to society at 
large. — 

Whatever may be the approximate accuracy of such a divi- 
sion of local expenditure into outlay required for the general 
welfare and protection of the whole community, and disbursements 
which have been aptly described as merely profitable investments 
of local capital for local objects, it is, I would submit, at least more 
nearly true than that into remunerative and non-remunerative 
outlay. In the last report of the Local Government Board, I see 
that to the former of these heads is credited an expenditure of 
20,000,000/., and to the latter 16,000,c00/., these sums referring 
_however to an earlier year than that with which I am now dealing. 
Some notion of the incongruity of this division may be gathered 
from such facts as that, in the city of London and the municipal 
boroughs the cost of public works is regarded as non-remunerative, 
while the same item in the case of other metropolitan and of urban 
sanitary authorities is held to be remunerative; or again, that 
expenditure on county bridges should appear in the non-remunera- 
tive, and the cost of all other bridges and roads in the remunerative 
category. 

The grievance of the ratepayer which has been most strongly 
pressed, lies chiefly in the involuntary local taxes to which, under 
our system of local rating, he is made subject, and with the distri- 
bution of which he is necessarily to some extent restricted by 
central or statutory authority; and although the increase in the 
voluntary expenditure of our towns has been very much greater, 
it has not provoked quite the same resistance, as it has in most 
instances been caused by a capital outlay for works of specific con- 
venience and in everyday use, while the incidence of the graded 
sanitary rate has at least to some extent equalised the incidence 
of the charge, It is still, however, objected eyen to this department 
of local government, that needless extravagance often takes place, 
that a vastly increased local debt has been accumulated, that the 
complex array of independent and conflicting authorities unneces- 
sarily multiplies officials and their salaries, and that frequently 
permanent works are executed at the cost of temporary occupiers 
rather than the owners of house property. There is much force in 
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some of these assertions. There may be good arguments advanced 
in certain cases to strengthen the last complaint, but there is some 
force in the reply that though such a work as sewerage for example 
is really a part of the expenditure requisite to make houses habit- 
able, and therefore a capital outlay which the owner should under- 
take, yet were this expenditure effected by him, the interest of the 
sum so expended, together a yearly quota to defray the annual 
consumption of capital which is going on, would usually be paid in 
the form of rent by the occupier, instead of as now in the rates on 
his dwelling, so that practically the charge would fall where it now 
does. 

There have often been comparisons drawn between the aggregate 
pressure of local burdens in different places. So far as such 
contrasts apply to those urban districts where great discretion and 
latitude exist as to the optional undertaking by the local govern- 
ment of matters elsewhere left to private enterprise, it is needful to 
see that the “local government,’ the cost of which appears in the 
respective local budget, means, as it very rarely will do, the same 
thing. In one place the municipality supplies water or gas, in 
another a private company performs this function, which is, of 
course, equally paid for by the citizens but not entered among their 
local burdens. This consideration is too often ignored in contrast- 
ing town and country burdens, duties which fall on the rates in the 
first case being equally defrayed from private funds in the second. 
The diversity of objects of local taxation thus prevents reliable 
comparisons. In Table V, I have tried to show even in the five 
largest cities of England how great a divergence of the apparent 
cost of local government is thus effected. Thus while the popula- 
tion of the metropolis would appear to be governed at a cost some- 
what under 3/. a-head, in Birmingham no more than 1/. 148. 5d. per 
head appears to be expended, while in Manchester, where the 
corporation undertakes varied functions, the charge runs up to s/. 4s. 
per head. 

The irregularity and want of coincidence in local areas, and the 
absence of geographical grouping in some of our local returns, 
renders it difficult if not impossible to show the relative outlay for 
all local objects, or for special heads of local expenditure in each 
disirict, as, thanks to the completeness of the poor rate returns, 
can be done as regards the relief of the poor; while the fact of the 
usual divergence between poor law and municipal limits renders 
one portion of this table an estimate only. ) 

It is, however, noteworthy how greatly local expenditure, as to 
its chief heads, is concentrated in certain districts, how largely its 
cost depends on the density and the wealth of populous centres, 
the former creating local needs which can be best effected at the 
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common charge, and the latter facilitating local enterprises for 
comfort or convenience of considerable magnitude. 

- Thus, in Table V, it would appear that putting)on one side 
all maritime and purely exceptional local expenditure, five great 
“towns,” occupying but ;3,th part of the area of England, but 
containing more than one-fifth of her population, possess about one- 
fourth of the property rated to local taxes, return a local:expendi- 
ture which forms more than one-third of the entire similar outlay 
throughout the country, and acknowledge a liability for more than 
one-half of the whole local indebtedness. It may be roughly 
estimated that the expenditure of their poor law authorities 
exceeds one-fourth, of their municipal and sanitary authorities, 
two-fifths, and of their school boards almost exactly one-half of 
the whole outlay of such bodies. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain how the cost of pauperism and 
crime is distributed geographically, these being two of the most 
important heads of compulsory local expenditure. The fact that 
the areas under the same name—such as counties—are really 
different, prevents any accurate combination, but, asa rough approxi- 
mation, I think it may safely be stated that in the denser and more 
wealthy districts crime is heavier than in rural localities, while as a 
rule pauperism is in the country a heavier charge than in the 
towns. 

Thus, taking the five most populous areas or counties, viz., the 
Metropolis, Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Staffordshire, 
and Warwickshire, of which 86 per cent. of the population is urban, 
an expenditure of nearly 3,000,000/. is incurred in poor relief and 
about 2,000,000/. in the cost of repressing crime, the charge per 
head on the inhabitants being a little over 10s. 6d., of which poor 
relief absorbs about 6s. 3d. and crime about 4s. 3d. 

On the other hand, contrasting these areas with the five counties 
of Lincoln, Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Northampton, 
only 34 per cent. of whose population is urban, the charge for poor 
relief appears to be 553,000/. as against 149,000/. in respect of crime, 
together giving an aggregate burden of 10s. 3d. per head, of which 
in this case pauperism claims 8s. 1d. and crime only 2s. 2d. 

These data might be followed still further, and it might be 
shown for example that taking roughly the large divisions of the 
country for census purposes, and putting on one side the metropolis, 
the circumstances of which are exceptional, we have in the eastern, 
south-midland, and south-western divisions, the smallest percentage 
of urban population accompanied by the highest ratio of pauperism, 
and the lowest ratio of crime (as indicated by the number of 
prisoners in custody), while in the North-Western, Yorkshire, and 
West-Midland areas, ‘we have the greatest percentage of urban 
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population, the lowest pauperism, and the highest crime. While in 
the counties of the first group the cost of poor relief per head of 
the populatio: in 1874 was 8s. 8d., 8s. 5d.,.and 8s. 3d.; in those of 
the second it only reached 4s. 4d., 4s. 5d., and 4s. 7d. per head. 

Hifforts to analyse the varying cost of these branches of local 
government are very tempting fields of research, but most attempts, 
except in relation to pauperism, have to be postponed till that happy 
day arrives when we have more accuracy, completeness, and coinci- 
dence in our local statistics. I would, therefore, leave this branch 
of the subject, only remarking on the somewhat curious fact that, 
glancing through the poor rate returns for 1874-75, it would appear 
that in round numbers the same sum, 1,589,000/., was expended 
in poor relief within the 75,000 acres of the metropolitan area with 
its 3,252,000 inhabitants, as was required for this branch of local 
government in the six northern counties of England (Northumber- 
land, Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Yorkshire), which stretch over an area of 9,249,000 acres and 
contain 75198, 000 inhabitants. 


IV.—Number of Local Authorities. 


When we turn from the attempt to note the distribution of the 
cost of English local government, we are immediately confronted 
with the perplexing ingenuity of complication in the local machinery 
employed. 

The number of separate local authorities ieee accounts are 
abstracted in the returns to which I have alluded, will be seen from — 
Table IV to amount to 12,336. There is in the case of boroughs a 
duplication to some extent, from their making returns both in their 
sanitary and their municipal capacity, but, on the other hand, we 
have no assurance that there may not be in some quarters authorities 
not here accounted for, and we know that by this time prob- 
ably twice as many more school boards as those whose accounts are 
here given have sprung into existence, while annual additions are 
rapidly being made to existing urban sanitary districts. 

It is difficult to classify these varied bodies. We have, however, 
- first of all four series of authorities existing everywhere. Those 
four are poor law, county or municipal, sanitary, and highway 
authorities, while outside of this general arrangement we have the 
whole number of exceptional areas, boards, and authorities which 
are not established generally but only arise to meet particular local 
wants. | | 

Of the four general divisions of the country the two first are 
alone charged with those tasks of general government which I 
endeavoured to distinguish from ordinary local duties. There is, 
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however, no relation between the areas of these two classes of 
authorities, who between them expend about 14,500,000/. annually. 

There are now, I believe, 650 poor law unions constituted; the 
guardians charged with their administration number, or numbered 
at a recent date, as stated by Dr. Farr to the Select Committee on 
Local Boundaries, 27,616, of whom 7,004 are ex-officio guardians. 
These bodies are charged, besides a variety of incidental work, with 
the administration of relief to an average of perhaps some 700,000 
paupers daily throughout the year, and to aid them in the work 
they employ the paid services of a little army of 18,549 officials. 

County and municipal work is carried on in 64 county and 229 
borough areas. The number of persons engaged in the task of 
county government in quarter sessions, would appear from a 
parliamentary return issued in 1869 to number 11,963, that is 
assuming all magistrates on the roll to act. Boroughs were stated 
to the Committee on Boundaries to possess 7,325 rulers in the shape 
of magistrates, aldermen, and councillors. It must not, however, 
be assumed that these two jurisdictions are wholly independent 
of each other, for municipal authorities do not in all cases 
discharge analogous duties, but frequently relegate certain tasks 
connected with the administration of justice, pyeue and police 
to the county authorities of their districts. 

Thus, of the 229 boroughs only about 167 claim the right to a 
separate police force; a right, to my mind, still most unwisely con- 
ceded, when it gives a spectacle of nearly 60 so-called forces of less 
than 10 men each. Only 97 boroughs have quarter sessions 
of their own, and only 35—and these curiously enough often of 
the most insignificant dimensions—-the luxury of a separate prison. 
Thus, while there were at the last census 6,569,000 persons resident 
in boroughs, no more than 2,906,000 of these had gaols of their 
own, a fact which is not unworthy of consideration, when it is 
maintained in some quarters that the absence of prison administra- 
tion will be destructive to the dignity of local government. 

The special administration of the metropolitan police should be 
included in the list of authorities dealing with police and general 
government. It is questionable whether it is technically right to 
include these officers as a “local authority”’ as, although their 
accounts are included in the local budget, they are really officers of 
the Home Office, managing a Government force which, in respect 
of the original locality of its origin, is still in part paid by what is 
virtually a sort of subvention contributed by the local to the central 
authorities. 

The sanitary division of the country comes next with 921 urban, 
550 rural, 42 metropolitan, and 29 port authorities. Boroughs are 
included a second time in the urban class. 
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Intimately connected with this division is that for highway 
purposes, a division in fact identical as regards all urban sanitary 
areas, and therefore as regards two-thirds of our population. ‘This 
is not, however, as yet the case in the country, where the rural 
sanitary authority—that is the guardians, less those resident in the 
towns of each union—have no highway functions. These are 
entrusted, over a rateable area forming 30,770,000/. of the 
‘§5,002,000/. which lies outside of urban sanitary districts, to 354 
boards; 57 other boards exist in South Wales, and the rest of 
the highway work of the country is transacted under the old law 
an 6,303 separate parishes; while at the date of the last return there 
‘was an independent road management vested in 651 turnpike 
~ trusts. | 

The bodies I‘have named are accountable for some 34,714,000l. 
or more than four-fifths of the cost of local government. The 
‘remainder is due to the extent of 3,797,000/. to 68 harbour and 63 
other maritime authorities, to the extent of 2,276,000/. to 1,052 
school boards, and’a balance of 1,090,000/. is scattered throughout 
the country under the auspices of 567 burial boards, 231 lighting, 
211 drainage, sewer, and embankment, ‘and probably 300 other 
similar authorities. 

What the number of members of these various boards amounts 
to I have no means of ascertaining. It is unquestionably true, 
however, that they add a large quota to those I have named. Isee 
‘by the last census that 51,438 persons were returned as officers in 
the employment of the local governments of the country, and a 
‘careful endeavour to ascertain the amounts paid in salaries by local 
authorities leads 'me to place that item, so far as shown in the 
‘published accounts, at full 2,400,000/. per annum. The magnitude 
ofthese payments to the highly paid officials of certain corporations, 
frequently contrasts -most strangely with the comparatively small 
remuneration of officers of the Imperial Government; and the town 
clerks of such cities as Manchester and Liverpool receive salaries 
much larger than that enjoyed by the President of the Local 
Government Board himself, or the permanent Under Secretaries of 
State. 





V.—Oonelusions. 


I have been -prevented by want of time from carrying my 
attempted analysis of local government so far as I have wished, 
especially I regret the necessity of omitting some considerations on 
the magnitude, the growth, and the consolidation of local debt, a 
subject so intimately connected with the cost of local works. It is, 
however, in itself so large and pressing a question as to lead me to 
hope to see it dealt with separately and in abler-hands. 


“= 
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It remains only for me now tosum up the considerations I have 


tried to lay before you. 


I have endeavoured to investigate and contrast the sources of 
information with respect to local finance now and lately available. 
IT have pointed out their apparently grave defects, and I would 


suggest as the primary step of all attempts to reform local adminis- 


tration, that a more uniform form of accounts—a thorough official 


audit—and a consistent series of returns for a single period be 


annually required from every local body, as an absolute condition of 
its right to levy local taxes; and that the information so obtained, 


‘as well of the various objects of local outlay as the several sources 
‘of local revenue, be clearly and systematically laid before parlia- 


ment, with as much care as is expended in bringing home to the 
taxpayers the statistics of imperial finance. 
To press such a step as this is clearly within the function of 


this Society. It could not but be productive of great gain to all 
who desire to see a sound and economic system of local finance. 
To engage in any attempt at reform without such data, would 


be like entering on a modern war without the most useful:adjunct 
of modern military knowledge—a clear and consistent series of 
maps and plans of the country in ‘which we are to operate. 

But further, | have tried to trace the heads of local expendi- 
ture which have most developed since 1868, and I have endeavoured 
to give in some sort a rough, and I fear in many points a rather 
crude sketch, of the distribution of certain important heads of 
local outlay at the present time, a sketch which tended to impress 
me with the value of keeping distinct the twofold functions of local 
authorities, that of the agents of the State carrying out in local 
limits national duties affecting the common weal, and that of 
undertaking the regulation and execution of purely local enterprises 
of special benefit to particular communities. 

Lastly, I have glanced very briefly at the medley of governing 
bodies, areas, and officers which go to make up our system of local 
administration. And here I would ask the most earnest considera: 
tion for the possibility of reducing the cost of local government by 
greatly simplifying its machinery, by devolving on district and on 
county authorities, as circumstances prescribe, the several local 
functions which have to be carried on. Adopting as the unit some 
such area as the union and bringing that area into harmony with 
county boundaries, it would present a district within which it would 
be perfectly competent to transact all highway, sanitary, and poor 
law work, embracing such special local needs as are now discharged 
in lesser areas by minor bodies such as lighting and burial boards. 
These districts, apart from the separate organisation of the larger 
municipalities, might then be drawn together for common action, 


» 
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within thei county limits, by a strong representative provincial 
authority, charged, as it might most economically be, with all work 
not necessarily magisterial, and therefore retained in the hands of 
officers of the crown. 

This is not the place to dwell on the general, social, or political 
advantages of such astep, but I hope I have shown enough to claim 
assent for a proposal to reduce to something like order, consistency, 
and uniformity, the tangled scheme of local administration now pre- 
vailing in England. I am very conscious how hurried and imper- 
fect my present paper is; I hope, however, by discussion to draw 
forth the opinions of others more competent to advise in this matter, 
and to be corrected where my data fails to give an accurate presen- 
tation of facts. 

There are very many other points in this large question of very 
special interest, the questions of the mode of raising local revenues, 
and the better distribution of local and imperial duties, a discussion 
on local government might provoke, but I desire to-night only now 
to call attention (as I claim no originality in doing) to the want of 
system, and the urgent need for clearer statistical data, and more 
uniform and effective consolidation, with the consequent strengthen- 
ing of local institutions, and certain economy in the cost of local 
government. 


F 


i 
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Tasue II.—Showing the Distribution of the Chief Heads of Local Expenditure in 1874-75. 
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Tasiz 1V.—Local Authorities Making Returns of their Accounts. 
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TABLE VI.—Showing the Periods of Account as Respects each Local Authority. 
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DIscussIon on CAPTAIN CRAIGIE’S PAPER, 


Dr. Farr said he had listened with very great interest to the paper, 
and the Society was much indebted to Captain Craigie for pointing 
out the great defects in local taxation. It was clear now that all 
statistical returns ought to coincide, and there was no reason why 
they should not. He thought that there ought to be a simpler 
system of local government. In every county there were eight or 
ten different kinds of boards, that might all be consolidated. There 
was one advantage, perhaps in creating a new body such as an 
education board, because such a board would go into the matter of 
education with much greater zeal than the old bodies would; but 
substantially he held that at Manchester, for instance, if the 
municipal body was good for anything it ought to manage the poor 
and every administration of that kind. There was one body, the 
board of guardians, which had a district that did not coincide with 
the municipal limit. The same was the case in Birmingham and 
other large towns. It was desirable to constitute out of these local 
bodies one great county board, as Captain Craigie had put it, to do 
a great deal of the business, leaving the rest to the municipalities 
and the unions. There was no necessity for boards of guardians 
and municipal councils in the same place; but there ought to be a 
uniform administration as well as a diminution of the expenditure, 
to which, however, he did not attach so much importance as Captain 
Craigie did. They were too much apt, as men of business, to con- 
centrate their minds on the figures that represented expenditure 
only. What they wanted to know was what good was obtained in 
return for the expenditure. Unfortunately they were unable to 
show in figures, what enormous advantages were obtained from the 
poor law expenditure. He maintained that, judiciously adminis- 
tered, it was an insurance of life and property ; and he held it was 
one of the great causes of disturbance on the continent of Hurope 
that they had no such institution as the poor law of this country. 
It was quite clear that a country had an enormous advantage in 
having yood roads. There was an annual expenditure of 
3,000,000/. on roads, and more than 3,000,000/. of good was 
obtained for the money expended. He thought it was a question 
well worthy the attention of young statists not only what was 
spent but what was obtained in return for the expenditure. He. 
wished to express particularly his thanks to Captain Craigie for 
his paper, and to invite all the members, particularly the younger 
ones, to consider how best to improve the local government of the 
country, which ought always to be in harmony with the central 
government. 


Mr. Patcrave, after expressing his thanks to Captain Craigie 
for his valuable paper, said he was very much struck in listening 
to it with the great advance that had been made since he (Mr, 
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Palgrave) had dealt with the subject four or five years ago. He 
was very glad to find that Captain Craigie was now able to obtain 
far closer information as to the different heads under which local 
expenditure was carried out than he (Mr. Palgrave) had been at 
that earlier period. This he considered a great step in advance, 
and he thought that in some respects it was due to the labours of 
the Society in that direction. The result of his investigations had 
been entirely to.confirm him in the opinion to which Dr. Farr’s 
remarks uniformly tended, namely, the necessity of having one 
central authority in these matters. In this country there was a 
vast number of elections for various bodies. From experience of the 
district where he resided, he found it was absolutely impossible to 
get people to attend in order to vote on so many different occasions 
and for so many different persons. They were altogether puzzled 
in making up their minds to vote. They might vote on the first 
and second occasion, but on the third or fourth it was almost impos- 
sible to excite any proper interest in the matter. The result was 
that those offices which ought to be in the hands of sensible and 
judicious persons, became, as it were, the prey of anybody who 
would take the trouble to stand for them. He considered that the 
deterioration in the local authorities which was going on was partly 
the effect of these vastly multiplied elections; and he trusted that 
one result of Captain Craigie’s paper would be an effort on the 
part of the Society and parliament towards simplifying our autho- 
rities, and towards establishing one central government for each 
municipality, to embrace in its functions all the separate offices, 
which ought to be simply committees of one central body. 


Mr. Mericatre gave some details respecting the district in 
which he resided (New Barnet), illustrating the extravagance in 
local expenditure that was very often practised. 


Mr. T. R. Wiixinson, President of the Manchester Statistical 
Society, said he had no intention of offering any remarks, but one 
observation of Dr. Farr’s called for some remark from a Manchester 
man. Dr. Farr had said that it would have been better if the educa- 
tion board had been a part of the municipal government. Speaking 
for himself, he believed the time would come when the education 
board in all municipalities would be a committee of the municipality ; 
but it was essential in trying so great a scheme as the education 
scheme was, that an independent and separate board should be 
established. In his own part of the country school boards had done 
their work well and satisfactorily; at the same time he thought that 
by-and-bye the same men who had taken an interest in education, 
and who had been on the school board, would be willing to enter the 
corporation, and possibly help to improve somewhat the tone of the 
municipality. He did not sympathise with the remarks that had 
been made as to centralisation. There was nothing that demanded 
more attention than the cultivating and fostering of a local system 
of local self-government. What was the parliament of England 
fifty years ago? One could not but look back with humiliation on 
the fact of England having then such a representative body; and it 
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was largely owing to the new growth of local self-government that 
the parliament had been reformed and altered. He had felt very 
great interest in listening to Captain Craigie’s paper, which had 
afforded him considerable pleasure and much information. He did 
not hesitate to say that the corporation of Manchester had done 
work which had not been surpassed by any municipality in the 
world, even in the palmiest days of the old Italian republics. 


Dr. Farr said he had been rather misunderstood about the 
education board. He thought that in the exceptional case referred 
to, perhaps it would be desirable to create a special body to intro- 
duce something so new as a system of education; but he agreed 
with Mr. Wilkinson that in the end those boards would become 
unnecessary, and would become consolidated and incorporated with 
the other boards. 


Mr. Lumury, Q.C., said that Captain Craigie’s paper had dealt 
with a subject which required a vast deal of attention, namely, the 
introduction of the local taxation returns in a uniform statement, 
but he must point out that it was only within a very few years 
that there had been anything like an opportunity of having this 
done. It should be remembered that these returns were received 
from parties without any public department having any control 
over them. The poor law board as formerly constituted undoubtedly 
obtained most accurate poor rate returns, but he thought it right 
to say that these returns had been brought to their present rate of 
perfection after a great deal of experience and manipulation, 
extending over a very long series of years. ‘The result testified to 
the accuracy exercised on the part of the officers of the department 
from which they emanated, and the care on the part of all the local 
authorities who were interested in the matter. The poor law 
returns were made by that board up to 1872. It was true that the 
Home Office had certain returns forwarded to them, but no precise 
functions were cast upon the Home Office to present these returns 
in anything like a uniform or accurate state. Since the time when 
the returns were handed over to the local government board and 
that board had been established, that department had been anxious 
to present them in the most uniform state possible. He did not 
say they were anything like perfect at present; but he thought it 
must be admitted that there was a vast improvement during the 
few years they had been under the new management; he hoped 
that the progress that had been made would be continued, and 
that they would reach as much perfection as could be attained, 
looking at the miscellaneous bodies that made returns, the instru- 
ments that had to be used in forwarding them, afterwards in tabu- 
lating them, and the very imperfect amount of control that could 
be exercised over many of these independent bodies. These returns 
were now, for the most part, made up to Lady Day. Dr. Farr 
had very properly asked, “ Why not make them up to correspond 
with the year?” There seems to be no reason why this should 
not be so. It seemed natural to take all the accounts from the 
Ist January to the 31st December; but the reason why they were 
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made in the present form was because they were made to corres- 
pond as nearly as possible with imperial taxation; and for some 
reason or other, perhaps it might be on account of the time of the 
year at which parliament met, the Treasury insisted upon their being 
made up to the Ist of April. To show the difficulty that had 
attended the making of these returns, it is to be remarked that it 
was only within the last two years that the local boards of the 
country had been elected simultaneously. Previous to that time all 
the local boards of the country were elected at different periods of 
the year, and their accounts were made up accordingly; but now 
there was a uniformity in the time of their elections ; and it was to 
be hoped that still greater improvements would be made in that 
way. Dr. Farr had also asked, ‘‘ Why not consolidate the different 
local bodies P” There were a great many reasons why that could 
not be done. Dr. Farr curiously illustrated his observations by 
referring to the city of Manchester, and asked, ‘“‘ Why not consoli- 
date the districts?’ It so happened that the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners some years ago formed a union of Manchester, that is of 
the township of Manchester and divers townships adjoining. It 
was termed the Manchester Union. That union worked for two or 
three years, and it was then found necessary to break it up into three 
or four different parts, because it was too large and there were too 
many poor to be attended to. The enormous amount of work that 
has to be done prevents the consalidation of many places into one 
district, and the adoption of that single action which otherwise is 
so desirable. 


Mr. Cornutius Watrorp spoke highly of the utility of the coloured 
chart drawn by Captain Craigie, showing at a glance the cost of 
pauperism in different parts of the country. He suggested that a 
chart would be of still greater service if it were drawn out to show 
the cost of crime and public institutions in different parts of the king- 
dom, and other great heads of public expenditure, and then, having 
ascertained the amount of local taxation in this way, the time would 
soon arrive when large landowners and others who had to pay these 
charges, would find a remedy for their grievances. He was glad to 
think that the first plan of this sort had emanated from the 
Statistical Society. 


Mr. Wix1nson, referring to the remarks made by Mr. Palgrave, 
as to the Iukewarmness exhibited by the electors in municipal elec- 
tions in the district where he (Mr. Palgrave) resided, stated that 
in Manchester and Salford and the neighbouring towns there was as 
much interest in the municipal election as there was in the Parlia- 
mentary election, because it was felt that the town council was the 
proper place to which men should be sent in order to train them for 
parliament. 


The PRESIDENT said that many years ago Lord Palmerston, when 
Home Secretary, wished that the whole of the administration of the 
English police should be centred in the Home Office. He (the 
President) was at that time one of the members for Lancashire, 
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and he and other members of that part of England talked the 
subject over, and they did not agree with his lordship, and he was 
given to understand that many members would not vote for it, as 
there was a strong feeling in favour of local self-government. He 
quite agreed that local self-government ought to be as economical as 
possible ; and there were cases where people, who were new to the 
business of such local government, might be unable all at once to 
manage it cheaply ; but at Manchester he knew that the expense of 
pauperism had been very much reduced, which was due to the expe- 
rience of half a century. He did not see how people who had much 
private business to do could find time to devote to all these public 
matters. He was in favour of the present system continuing, with 
modifications. 


Dr. Guy could not agree with Dr. Farr that the poor law was a 
cause of stability and prosperity in a country. With regard to the 
question of crime, he thought that the extreme facility with which 
the mendicant thief gained access to the “union hotels ”’—for he 
could not call them by any better name—was one of the leading 
causes of most of our petty offences and many of our worst crimes. 
He had been quite horror-stricken at the accounts given by a friend 
of his of the extraordinary dirty habits and indecencies of this class 
of paupers as compared with the deserving poor, from whom they 
ought to be separated. ‘This mendicant thief class were those who 
went about pretending they could not get work, and by this means 
obtained money, and afterwards persecuted the rural populations by 
their depredations. The poor law, as administered in England, 
was, he considered, the greatest curse that had ever been inflicted 
ona country. It ought not to exist any longer, or if it did, its evils 
should be, as far as possible, counteracted. The population of our 
workhouses should be separated into sections, so that the lunatic, 
the imbecile, and the idiot should be transferred to institutions 
properly planned for their reception, while the mendicant thief who 
went into the union and died there should be separated from the 
few poor properly so called. He hoped that one of the first effects 
of an improved local administration would be to bring about 
a diminution of these ‘‘ union hotels,”’ and a disintegration of their 
ill-assorted populations. 


The Hon. Mr. Wasupury, after expressing the pleasure it afforded 
him of being present at this and the previous meeting, and listening 
to papers of such rare merit and excellence, said he could not be 
supposed to understand much of these matters; but this much 
would he say, that the Hnglish-speaking race on both sides of the 
Atlantic were endeavouring to make the world happier and better ; 
but while it was necessary to look carefully at the cost of the 
luxuries of civilisation, it was also becoming to see what was 
obtained in return. He was particularly pleased with the reference 
that had been made to the school board. He had for nine years 
been connected with the school board at Boston, United States, and 
he could say that there was no expenditure which the people of 
America made with more pleasure than that of the taxes imposed 
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upon them for education. The city of Boston had a population of 
350,000, not including the outlying districts, and as chairman of 
the finance committee he was able to state that in one year the 
expenditure on salaries and cost of school houses amounted to 
$1,600,000, or 320,000/., and of that sum about $1,000,000 were 
expended on instruction. This might appear a large sum, but it was 
considered that the money was well spent. In the legislature of 
Massachusetts, as well as in other States, there is a constant call for 
a commission for the introduction of pure water, for the perfection 
of drainage, the making of good roads, and all these things that 
tended to the comfort and happiness of the people: but while it 
might be they were necessary, at the same time it was needful to 
look at the expenditure incurred in carrying them out. 


The Rev. Mr. Doxsgy corroborated the remarks made by Dr. Guy 
as to the unsatisfactory state of matters in the union workhouses. 
He thought that if the receipt side of the account were looked at 
instead of the expenditure side, the question of local taxation would 
be unravelled. 


Mr. Cuuss said it was well known that large sums were raised 
by different local bodies, generally for their improvements. It was 
always the case that these improvements had to be examined into 
very closely by the Local Government Board in London before 
money was allowed to be raised for them; but these sums were 
for the most part raised by the different bodies themselves, and in a 
form which did not admit of their beg taken up by people gene- 
rally. They were still raised in a form which admitted of loans 
generally being taken only by societies or large monetary bodies. 
Of course, he did not fora moment advocate anything in the wa 
of centralisation in the form which had just been objected to; but 
it struck him there was a form /of centralisation which might be of 
great advantage if the local bodies could only be brought to a 
common centre, so that their loans could be made available for the 
common body of investors. Probably there was no greater diffi- 
culty at the present time than in finding good investments for money ; 
local bodies afforded the best possible investment; and if anything 
could be devised by which they could be brought more into the 
general money market of the world, there would be an advantage, 
not only to the bodies themselves, but also to investors. 


The Rev. Mr. Preryman agreed that returns should be imme- 
diately made to the Local Government Board of the proposed 
expenditure in particular localities. He happened to bea sufferer in 
a small way from such returns not having been made. He happened 
to be in a place, near the sea, where there was a beautiful ravine and 
a piece of green pasture land running down to the sea shore, and it 
appeared that the speculators in building who wished to increase 
the ‘attractions of the town,” cut this up into gravel walks, and 
levied a rate under a private Act by which they were able to borrow 
money and tax all the ratepayers at whose expense they spoiled the 
place. This was a matter in which the central authority should 
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interpose. The chairman had truly said that pauperism was less in 
Lancashire and the northern counties since 1834. In truth he had 
been more accurate than he thought he was, for he (Mr. Pretyman) 
had lately been reading the report for 1834, and it appeared that 
before 1834 the northern counties, particularly Cumberland and 
Westmorland, and, he thought, Lancashire, were far more free from 
pauperism than any other counties, and that in those very counties 
where pauperism and poor law expenditure were at their lowest, 
there was by far the least amount of discontent, and tumult, and 
riot, and incendiarism, in the years 1830 and 1831; whereas in 
those counties where poor law relief was given in the most liberal 
and ‘‘benevolent’’ manner, there was the highest degree of disturb- 
ance and riot, violent and angry discontent, and mutinous insubor- 
dination. A remark had been made that evening to the effect that 
poor laws were a sort of insurance upon property, a method of 
allaying discontent and keeping the poor quiet. That remark was 
made by Mr. Forster a year ago, and he was sorry that such a 
remark had been made by such an authority. He totally denied 
the connection between the poor law and the absence of discontent. 
Where the poor laws were most “ liberally’ and fully administered, 
there was the greatest amount of discontent and incendiarism. 
Mr. Forster had made the observation that in those countries where - 
there were no poor laws there had been disturbances and revolutions. 
But those revolutions were not caused by the absence of poor laws, 
but by political disputes and other circumstances into which he 
could not then enter. He had lived in France for a year and a-half, 
and although there were no poor laws, the absence of pauperism and 
mendicancy there was very remarkable. There were disturbances 
occasionally there, but they arose from political feeling. With 
regard to vagrancy, they had an institution called the Maison de 
Detention, which was half gaol half workhouse, and it was found to 
work satisfactorily. 


Captain CRaIciz, in reply, expressed his regret that he had not 
had a more antagonistic discussion. With reference to the point 
raised by Mr. Chubb, he had purposely excluded from his paper 
the mode of raising local taxes, because he conceived it was impos- 
sible in a single evening to discuss so large a subject in conjunction 
with the distribution of local expenditure. He should be glad, if 
occasion offered, at some future time to touch upon that question, 
because it was one in which he was more interested than in that of 
expenditure. He had alluded to the fact that the question of loans 
was one of paramount importance, and he hoped that the insti- 
tution of some such county authority as had been talked of would 
conduce towards the end sought by bringing together the local 
authorities, and by relieving the pressure of local debt somewhat in 
the same way as the Metropolitan Board of Works in London, by 
contracting large debts at a low rate of interest, and then lending 
from that debt to minor authorities. He believed the rate paid by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was only 35 per cent., which was 
considerably under the average rate paid by the local authorities of 
the. country. He was glad that the two sides of poor law expen- 
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diture had been so well drawn out, first by Dr. Farr and then by 
Dr. Guy. He should like to qualify Dr. Farr’s statement that 
there were great advantages derived from the poor law expenditure. 
He thought that if the proper object of poor law expenditure in 
Durham, Lancashire, and other counties was achieved for a sum of 
4s. per head of the population, there was no occasion for it to be 
10s. in other parts. He would submit that a great portion of poor 
law expenditure must be questioned, and he thought that if the 
reason why one county differed from another in the amount of this 
poor law expenditure were more narrowly looked into, it would be 
found that the counties who had a large expenditure were those 
who, with a short-sighted economy, distributed money in the form 
of out-door relief. They were very much more heavily taxed than 
those who adopted the principles of the poor law of 1834. He 
should have liked, if he had had the opportunity, to construct a 
larger series of maps. Mr. Wilkinson had referred to the advan- 
tage of local self-government. He (Captain Craigie) would be 
the last to deny it, but he did not think that the advantage of local 
self-government could be perpetuated by keeping up a multiplicity 
of local governments. He thought it was perfectly clear that as a 
population grew more dense, the area of government should be 
extended, the character and dignity of the local authorities should 
be enhanced, and the machinery by which the local needs were 
supplied would have to be improved. He must demur to the 
strictures made by one of the speakers on the imperial legislature 
as being so vastly inferior to the parliament of from twenty to 
forty years ago. He must confess that the parliament of bygone 
times in England stood very high in his estimation ; and he thought 
the present parliament had no reason to be ashamed of its predeces- 
sors. In reference to the question of highway expenditure, he 
must demur to Dr. Farr’s and Mr. Washburn’s remarks. <A great 
portion of the highway expenditure of this country was not satis- 
factory. Great complaints were made sometimes as to the condi- 
tion of the roads being distinctly and rapidly deteriorating, so that 
with a larger expenditure there was not a good return any more 
than from the poor law. He should have asked whether with 
regard to America, there was the same complication in local autho- 
rities as there was in this country. (Mr. WAsupurn: No; we have 
not.) Captain Craicre said that in that case the cost of salaries and 
officials would not be so great. He hoped the Society would not 
lose sight of the necessity of first of all insisting upon a complete 
and uniform system of accounts. Mr. Lumley had pointed out how 
much the Local Government Board had improved the accounts, 
and how the existing want of control prevented the accounts being 
rendered. Having been concerned in the promotion of a Bill which 
went through its first and second reading, and also through com- 
mittee, to compel this very matter to be done, he did not think that 
so slight an obstacle as the resistance of one or two municipalities 
should have stopped the measure. He did not see why the Society 
should not ask parliament, who gave power to levy every local 
tax, that a eee return should be made of the disbursement of 


that tax. 
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I.—General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 


of 1876. 


Tuu following extracts are from the supplement to the Hconomist 
of 10th of March, 1877 :— 


“We said at the close of our review of 1875 :—‘ Nothing, how- 
ever, is more certain than that there cannot be, and ought not to be, 
any extensive revival of industry over the world until prices and 
wages of every kind have thoroughly adjusted themselves to a 
level consistent with profitable returns to capital embarked in the 
various large fields of production. The year 1874, and still more 
the year 1875, have witnessed good progress towards this end; and 
it is apprehended that 1876 will add a third year to the reactionary 
period rendered inevitable by the excitement, inflation, and extrava- 
gance of 1871-73.’ 

‘The year 1876 has in all respects corresponded in character 
and results to this forecast. It has been a third year in the cycle 
of reaction and readjustment, and until quite the close of it has 
been marked by dull and limited trade, restricted confidence, the 
rigorous application of reduction and economies, lessened wages, 
and the failure of numberless commercial and manufacturing con- 
cerns, unable by the capital, credit, and skill at their command to 
bear the pressure of adverse times. This description applies with 
even more force to North America, Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
Beigium than to this country. In France the dulness has been 
somewhat less severe, but still marked and wide-spread. 

“The harvest in this country in 1876 was not satisfactory. The 
hot weather of June and July came too late, and the result was a 
crop of a very imperfect character. 


-(1).—Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after Harvest, 1871-76, and Total Average Gazette 
Price of Calendar Years. 


After Harvest. Calendar Year Averages. 
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“Thanks to the abundant foreign supplies—largely from Cali- 
fornia—the average price of the calendar year 1876 is nearly 
20 per cent. less than in 1874, and so far the general consumer has 
been a gainer. The winter of 1875-76, and the spring of 1876, 
were among the most severe and ungenial of recent years. The 
fruit crops were generally a failure, and the three months (June to 
August) of drought caused immense destruction of live stock. 
The farming interest has suffered greatly in 1876. 

“The Times (January, 1877) reports :— 


«¢The American Fresh Meat Trade.—The importation of fresh meat from 
America is rapidly becoming a most important branch of trade, and it is expected 
that in a short time, when the arrangements of the various steamship lines between 
New York and Liverpool are completed, the shipments to the English markets 
will be so extensive as to cause a very sensible and welcome fall in the prices. 
Experience shows that the quality of the American beef is in no way inferior to 
that of beef of home growth, and as regards price, it can be sold at a profit to the 
importers, at rates varying from 2d. to 3d. per lb. (retail) below those charged for 
ordinary butcher’s meat. With such advantages on its side as excellence of 
quality and cheapness of price, the American beef is fast making its way ; at 
present the weekly supply which reaches Liverpool is about 600 tons. The 
greater portion of this is at once dispatched to London, where it is taken by 
West-end clubs and other leading institutions. The remainder is sent to 
Birmingham, where the result has been a decrease of 2d. per lb. in English 
beef—Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, and other towns. 

« ¢ Tt is curious that in Liverpool and Manchester the demand for the meat is 
comparatively slight, but this is attributed to a kind of tacit combination on the 
part of butchers not to encourage the sale of meat which will compete with their 
ordinary stock, and tend to curtail the large profits which they make out of the 
latter. Nevertheless, the example of other towns will probably be followed in due 
course, and in the meantime the importers find such a demand for their meat 
elsewhere that they have no particular desire to force if upon an unwilling 
market. Perhaps the most conclusive evidence in its favour is that of the 
butchers themselves, who, in spite of their disinclination to sell it, are unanimous 
in pronouncing it to be ‘ good sound beef.’ 

«< «Tt appears that the imports of meat, which were commenced fifteen months 
ago, are now an important feature in the cargoes of the various steamers coming 
to Liverpool. The largest consignments are brought over in the Guion and White 
Star steamers, but the American Line, the Inman Line, the National Line, and some 
others are rapidly taking up the new business. The largest meat chamber is that 
of the Guion steamer Wyoming, which measures between 25,000 and 30,000 cubic 
feat, and is capable of holding from 2,000 to 3,000 quarters of beef, with a 
number of sheep and pigs in addition. The meat is sewn up in canvas to keep it 
elear of grit and dirt, and is kept a little above freezing point by currents of air 
cooled by contact with ice, or by chemical means. It will be a relief to house- 
holders and heads of families to find that beef as good, if not better, than that 
sold at rod. and 1s. per lb. can be obtained at 7d. or 8d.’ 


“The very slow recovery of North America from the commer- 
cial distress, which began with the railway panic of September, 
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1873, is among the most important and instructive facts of the 
time. 

‘“‘One of the most interesting and important events in the com- 
merce and finance of 1876, has been the extreme depression and 
the rapid recovery of the price of silver. Mocatta and Goldsmid, 
the eminent bullion brokers, report the facts as follows :— 


«The Committee of the House of Commons on silver, under the able pre- 
sidency of Mr. Goschen, collected much evidence, and presented a report which 
has become a document of high economical value.’ 


“The following table shows that the silver sent to the Hast in 
1876 was 11 million pounds, against 3} million pounds in 1875 :— 


(I1).—-Stlver, 1876-66, Shipments to Hast, Bills Drawn by India Council 
on India, Imports of Silver into United Kingdom, Average Price in 
London, and Average Rate of Bank Discounts. (Pixley and Abell’s 
Circular.) 

[0,000’s omitted, thus 10,91 = 10,910,000.] 




















Bills Imports of Silver Average Price Average 
Year, UE ac meri (Lee pals cL Naa 
Council. Kingdom. Kingdom. London. Discount. 
Min. Min. Mln. Per oz. 
£ £ £ d. Per cnt. 
1876.... 11,51 13,56 0,22 Ler 24 
rE... 10,84 9,50 0,59 563 34 
Boss 13,28 11,80 0,89 58335 3% 
Te 13,94 12,30 1,08 592 5s 
ae 10,31 11,14 1,24 60-5 44 
3 8,44: 16,52 0,70 60% 34 
1870... 5 6,98 10,65 0,33 604 3 
(69: 3,70 6,73 0,07 605 3L 
OO... 4,14 bree: 0,30 60 2 
/ ee 5,61 8,02 0,19 60 24 
OG... 7,00 10,78 0,49 61% i 





‘We continue the table of last year, showing the estimated 
production of gold and silver in the United States since 1848, 
according to Professor Raymond :— 
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(III).—Gold and Silver, 1848-76. Production in California and United 
States, according to Statement of Professor Raymond, United States 
Commissioner of Mining. 

[In Min. £, (£ = $ ). 0,000’s omitted, thus ,01 = 10,0007.) 









































Year. Gold. Silver, Total. Year. Gold. Silver. Total. 

Min, ae Min. Min. * Min. . Min. x 

£ £ £& £ £ 

POST ress: 2,00 01 8,60 40 9,00 
SAO RA ee acs. 8,00 | 01 7,84 :90 8,74 
LG) ee ee 10,00 01 8,00 | 1,70 9,70 
is Be AARC ES, 9,22 2,20 Ei,a2 
Average ....... 6,30 01 10,64 | 2,25 12,89 
8,86 1,45 10,31 
DRE Ror ei 11,00 01 LO;7O U2, 00) rare 
SD BEAN eaten 12,00 01 10}3.40h) 2,0 dis) I Oe 
Tat dete a 13,00 01 9,60 2,40 12,00 
fe hn eae 12,00 OL 9,70 2,60 12,30 
BB tedeess, | 211,00 OL 10,00 | 3,20 | 13,20 
Average ........ 11,80 01 10,07 | 2,60 | 12,67 





8,70 4,40 13,10 
WO 5,15 12535 


DB OG fancscukes 11,00 01 7,20 shai alp 14535 
FEA cases Oe LL,0a8 | ~-,01 8,43 | 6,06 | 14,49 
oD. ci aes. de 10,00 ,01 S40. 4a Gyleo ane 
53! eee ee oe 10,00 02 = ee _ 











8,00 6,00 14,00 











O07 Te iiOe | 17,45 





Note.—The figures for 1876 are from the New York Chronicle, 13th January, 
1877. . 





‘** Messrs. Ellison and Co., of Liverpool, in their report on the 
Cotton Trade, say :— 


« «The best that can be said for 1876 is that, from a business point of view, it 
was less unsatisfactory than 1875. Even this can scarcely be said of the first nine 
months, and it is entirely owing to the improvement which took place in the last 
three months that the results of the year came out, on average, better than 1875. 
For the first six months, with the exception of a temporary reaction in March, the 
tendency of prices, owing to unexpectedly heavy American receipts, dull trade in 
Manchester, and the disorganised state of the Indian exchanges, was downwards. 
At times considerable depression existed, and it was feared that the heavy losses 
suffered by importers and speculators would lead to disastrous results; but with a 
few trifling exceptions, all liabilities were well met, and no failures of moment 
occurred—a certain proof that the business of the market had, as a rule, been 
conducted upon a sound basis.’ ” 


The following tables correspond to those given in previous 
years :— 


1877.] 


(IV).—United Kingdom, 1857-76, LHstimated Value of Raw Cotton 
Inyported, Re-Exported, and Consumed. (Ellison’s Circular.) 
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[00,000’s omitted, thus 37,2 = 37,200,0007. The Jales are given in full.] 


























Import. Re-Exported. Consumed, United Kingdom. 
ae Value. Price. Value. Value. | Total Weight. Occ a 
400 lbs. each. 
wie Par ibs: wrens wid Min. Min. lbs. No. 
£ d. £ £ 
LB7G......: 22 64 4,2 32,8 1,274; 61,250 
 —— 42,9 735 6,1 36,5 33230; 59,160 
7, 47,1 73 6,0 40,2 1,266, 60,870 
ae 54,2 83 6,1 45 4 1,246, 59,910 
EST Seite csos 8353 95, 8,5 48,0 3 Gay 56,510 
Bee .. BO 8 9,8 40,8 1,205, 57,950 
Ove... 51,0 oa 8,2 42,1 1,071, 51,520 
(ct Gee 5552 11; 11,3 43,8 940, 45,140 
‘tol. 52,0 93 11,6 41,0 996, 47,890 
to 53,8 103 14,0 41,2 9545 45,890 
GG Poses 45,8 133 19,5 51,9 800, 42,829 
2) 63,2 152 17,1 47,2 418, 34,550 
1864........ 82,2 22 225% 52,4 561; 26,980 _ 
BO cnsake: 58,0 205 21,6 40,7 476, 22,910 
ten 31,1 14 12,4 24,7 449, 21,620 
P61 s. 32 38,7 72 7,9 32.3 1,005, 49,800 
1860.,....:: 36,6 62 5,5 28,9 1,079, 51,890 
ot ah 33,3 63 4,1 27,6 974, 46,820 
ii er 27,2 63 a 24,8 907, 43,600 
BT ia... 28,6 7% 3,5 24,8 825, '| 89,660 








“ <The difference between the highest and lowest rates for middling Uplands 
on the spot was 13,d., against 1,5,d. in 1875, 138d. in 1874, 2id. in 1878, 2d. in 
1872, 248d. in 1871, 43d. in 1870, and 24d. in 1869.’ 
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(V).—Ootion Cloth and Yarn, Exported and Estimated as Actually 


Consumed at Home, 1857-76, in Millions of Pounds Weight. 


Circular.) 


[000,000’s omitted.j 


(Ellison’s 




















1 2 5 

Yarns and Cloth Exported. Fens 

Consump- 
Years. tion, 

Yarn. | Cloth. | Total. | Yarns and 
Cloth. 

Min. has Min. ibs. Mln. Ibs. | Min. lbs. 
1876.;.|: 232, 735, 967, 164, 
"70.0215, 713; 928, 160, 
°7A,...) 220, 726, 946, 7D, 
UE yo as 688, 903, 175, 
187 20s 9212, | 0°698, 910, 129, 
Weer Prey 680, $73, 199, 
°70....| 186, 616, 802, 140, 
69... 169, 535, 704, 112, 
1868....) 174, 548, 723 160, 
’67....| 164, 523, 687, 145, 

°66....| 184, 491, 6255 145, 
*65.1 OF, O77; 475; 150, 
1864.5." 71, 332, 403, 110; 
63...) 70, | 321, 392, 93, 
"62id 88, 324, 412, 102, 
COL A179: 496, 674, 174, 
1860...) 197, | 542, | 740, | 173, 
Pulse 192, 500, 693, 172, 
DSi 200,. ] .A52, 652, 158, 
*57....| 176, 466, 583, 156, 














Total 
Weight. 


Min. lbs. 


Lia 
1,088, 
1,120, 
1,077, 


1,055, 
1,058, 
942, 
829, 


883, 
832, 
770, 
625, 


513, 
485, 
514, 
848, 


913, 
865, 
810, 
739, 


Imported.} Exported. 
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(V1I).—E ports of Cotton Prece Goods, 1876-74 and 1860, in Quantities 


(Millions of Yards) and Percentage of Totals. 
[000,000’s omitted, thus 1,400, = 1,400,000,000.] 


Exported to 


India and Egypt 


Chis Boe 


Turkey and Levant 


United States ........... 
Rest of ein a 


and West India 


Italy, Austria, Xe. ... 
POPULAR ULY reeves, 
Other Countries....... 








1876. | 1875.| 1874. | 1860.] 1876.| 1875.| 1874. 





Min. yds.|MIn.yds. 
....{ 1,400, | 1,844, | 1,397, 


597, 
323, 





5B, 
508, 





2,883, 
237, 
103, 
445, 














Quantities, 

















910, 

436,| 464,| 324, 
282,| 306,| 272, 
2,320, | 2,062, | 2,167, | 1,506, 
80,| 105,| 226, 
556,| 605,| 527, 
2,698, | 2,877, | 2,259, 
214,| 208,| 198, 
116,| 116,| 102, 
532,| 402,| 217, 
3,560, | 3,608, | 2,776, 


3,668, 


























(Ellison’s Circular.) 


Per Cent. of Total. 


—_—— |———————__ | —_—_—_—_——— | ——_——_ |__| — *—S 


Mln.yds.|MIn. yds. Per cnt. .| Per cnt.| Per ent. 











38°38) (3270 
LZ Glad 
8°5 9°8 

60°2 | 54°4 
2°9 8°2 

1618.) > 2955 
81°6 

we 

ee 

7°6 





I00°O | 100°O 
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(VIT).—An Estimate of the Value of the Production of Cotton Manufac- 
tures in Great Britain, with the Cost of Cotton Consumed, and the 
Balance Remaining for Wages, all other Hapenses, Interest of Capital 
and Profits, for each of the Past Ten Years. 


[00,000’s omitted.] 




















Total Cost of Left for Total Cost of Left for 
eee Mctoal (8 | |" sed other “|, Xo" | Goede | RAW | "aha siher - 

Produced. | Cotton. Expenses. Produced. | Cotton. Lxpenses. 
Min. Min. Mln. Min. Min. Min. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1876...) 89,8 32,8 57,0 1871...) 101,9 40,8 61,1 
7D. tt 95,4 36,5 58,9 "TOR 93,1 42,1 B10 
7 4.,..| 100,5 40,2 60,3 69... 86,1 43,7 42,4 
73 | 104,6 45,4 59,1 68... 91,7 40,9 50,4 
m2.) 102,2 48,0 54,2 °67....| 90,4 41,2 49,1 





(VIIT).—ELuropean Rates of Discount, 1872-76. Average Annual Rates per 
Cent. per Annum, at Places as under for First-class Bills, being 
Abstract of Appendix (G). 
































1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 1872. 
errr? Prin- | Open | Prin- | Open | Prin- | Open | Prin-| Open | Prin- | Open 
cipal cipal cip cipal cipal 
Bank, | Market.} Bank. | Market.] Bank. | Market. ] Bank, | Market. Bank, | Market. 
Pr. cnt.| Per cnt. {Pr. ent.! Percent. |Pr. ent.| Per cnt. {Pr. cnt.| Per cnt. |Pr. cnt.| Per cnt. 
Hondon’ .;..} 23 24 steed 33 34 4 3 43 | 44 
PeATiIse (oud: 38 24 4 i Ay 4, + 5 5a 44 
Frankfort 5 + 44 38 32 3% 4% 5 43 | 4 
Amsterdam| 3 3 Ae t) OBE 32 34 ee Cy Ey ad be 
Hamburg | — 3 == Sn oe — 34 — 3 sieve 
Brussels ....) 22 $ 43 4 43 43,1 5 A3 4 A 
Bertin ........ 33 : 43 32 4S 3L 5 z 43 | 4 
Vienna........ 43 t 43 44 4% 42 ae 4 6 52 
Petersburg| 63 | 7 is 6 5d 6+ 4 64 | 64 
BALE faces x: — — — | — a — — — — oo 
Madrid — — —_-)— — — —— —— —- — 








‘“‘ Connected with the subject of the rates of interest it is well 
to bear in mind that, as a consequence of the progress of commerce 
and population, there is coming largely into operation in all 
countries, but especially in this country, an increasing vast annwal 
expenditure of capital by railways, and lines of navigation, and the 
like, in order to replace wear and tear, and to enlarge and extend 
the undertakings themselves in order to accommodate the pressure 
of business. For example, in the five years 1872-76 (ended 
30th June, 1876), the total outlay of capital on railways in the 
United Kingdom has been: on lines open, 22 million pounds; on 
new lines, 20 million pounds; on rolling, &c., stock, 113; on 
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docks, steamboats, &c., 1—total, 55 million pounds, or equal, on 
the average, to more than one million per month; and for several 
years to come this rate of outlay is not likely to be less—but 
rather, more. 

“We continue an abstract Table (1X) of the bullion reserves 
(mostly gold), and the condition of the official banks of France, 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium :— 


(IX).—Leading Foreign Banks, 1873-76. Notes in Circulation and Bullion 
Reserve, being Summary of Appendix (passim) in Million £. 
[00,000’s omitted, thus 111,5 = 111,500,0007.] 



































Bank Imperial Bank Bank Bank 
of France. of Germany. of Austria. of Belgium. 
Dates. 
Notes. | Bullion.}| Notes. | Bullion. Notes. | Bullion.{ Notes. | Bullion. 
z Min. Min. Min. Min, Min. Min. Min. Min. 

1873. = IN ai of £& £ £ £ £ £ 
Ist January .......... 111,35) 81,7 4) 45,5 | 27,6 | 33,6 | 14,2 P 1,7 |. 47 
Usb il Ul yiiee tai. sapere 115,7 | 81,0 | 42,7 | 85,4 | 35,5 | 14,4 7 14,1 | 5,6 

1874. 
1st January ............ 115,8 | 30,6 | 44,6 | 35,2 | 36,0 | 14,4 12,6°| 4,2 
LetiS Gy recicet cence 100,9 | 47,8 ] 42,1 | 35,5 | 30,2 | 14,2 11,8 | 3,9 

1875. 
1st January ............ 106,9 | 52,8 | 41,9 | 30,8 | 30,1 | 18,9 [| 13,1 | 4,7 
Lit) Tyrer is eeeteona: 96,9 1 62,7. <9 -43,341229,8°4 29,1 :1:18,8> leiz ones 

1876. 
Ist January ............ 100,4 | 67,4 | 35,7 | 22,2 | 28,8 | 13,6 13,5 | 4,8 
Tstidlarch io: beacon: 100,4 | 72,1 31,4 | 24,2 | 28,0 | 18,6 £4,031 -b,0 
Let Pal ypc sidosote: 99,2 |°83,0 | 38,2 | 27,1 | 27,4) — 14,11. 68 
Ist October .......:.. 101,7 | 84,2 36,6 | 25,0 | 29,2 | — 12,8 | 5,3 
1st November ......... 104,0 | 85,5 36,0 | 24,5 3152 — 131 9° 18,0 
Ist December ........ 102,6 | 87,0 | 35,3 | 25,7 | 29,3 | — 13,1 | 4,8 





Note.—In France, through 1873, the market price of gold was 2 to 9%, aver- 
age 72 per mille prem. In 1874, bank notes were at par; in 1875, the same; 
in 1876, also the same. 

In Austria, in 1873, the premium on gold was 8 per cent.; in 1874 it was 
52 per cent.; in 1875 it was 34 per cent.; and in 1876 it was 4%. 

In Italy, in 1873, the premium on gold was 9 to 15 per cent.; in 1874 it was 
11% per cent.; in 1875 it was 8 per cent.; and in 1876 it was 9 per cent. 

In Russia, in 1873, the price of silver was 12 per cent.; in 1874, it was 
13 per cent.; in 1875, it was 15 per cent.; and in 1876 it was 20. 





‘“¢ At the Bank of France the bullion reserve (perhaps one-third 
silver) has reached the previously unheard-of total of 87 million 
pounds. The notes of the Bank of France sustain themselves at 
par, and it must be inferred that at length these notes are really 
penetrating into the country and exciting a confidence which leads 
the peasants to prefer them for use and even for hoarding, to the 
five-franc pieces. 
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“« W. Fallows and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 


*¢ «The iron trade has passed through a year of extreme adversity and depres- 
sion. During its course some of the largest and wealthiest manufacturing 
concerns had to succumb to the severe reaction which succeeded the inflation of 
1872 and 1873, whilst the operatives suffered in no small degree by the decreased 
demand for labour and greatly diminished wages. During 1876 there has been 
a further reduction in the wages pad to puddlers and millmen of 73 to 12} per 
cent., and miners of 10 to 15 per cent. This will bring wages back to about the 
old level of 1868, but there still remains the question of the hours of labour (which 
were reduced during the last few years), and it may yet be necessary to resort 
to the old standard in this respect also. The men have worked steadily during 
1876, excepting a slight difficulty with the North Staffordshire miners in May. 

‘©¢Coal has been in abundant supply, which is an important element in 
connection with the iron trade, and the prospects in this respect are satisfactory. 
It is scarcely to be anticipated that, under any circumstances, prices can be forced 
back to the old level, as it is estimated by the best authorities that the cost of 
getting coal has been increased 18. 6d. to 2s, per ton -by the requirements of the 
Mines Regulation Act, coupled with the shortened hours of labour. This must 
tend to raise the level of prices in iron, notwithstanding the economies which have 
been introduced of late. 

«¢To understand the extraordinary changes which have taken place in the 
relative production of the different districts during the past twenty years we give 


the following figures :— 














Pig Iron. Production. 1855. 1865. 1875. 1876. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. - 

South Staffordshire .... 754,000 692,627 470,540 390,000 

jy. Walés ....20....049 840,070 845,305 541,809 420,000 
North of England........ 389,360 1,135,711 | 2,047,763 2,070,000 
Seovlarid: LG... sc ..csreencigdss 820,000 1,164,000 1,050,000 1,103,000 
North Staffordshire .... 101,500 206,268 241,398 220,000 
Cumberland ............ 486,112 400,000 
Lancashire ........0+ Mott 375355 558,780 520,000 
Other districts ............ 291,150 462,988 969,060 1,027,000 











3,212,650 4,819,254 6,365,462 | 6,150,000 








‘¢¢ For the, sake of comparison, we give below the lowest prices which have 
ruled between 1851 and 1876, and the exceptionally high prices of 1873 by way of 


contrast :— 
Neen a ceca caaaaaeaaaa enamine) 





: Scotch G.M.B. 
meet Dice Rails in Wales. Rie iron.fo.8, bes 
: Liverpool. Glasgow. “ List ” Iron. 
Le 8 = ae Pe abs, 6 & FA £8: AMES £ os 
1851| 417@5.7 415 @5 - 18 @-2. 4 6 16° = ius 
62 5 10 4) 6 10 5 10 ” Gy a 2 9 » 4 16 715 vert 
cS Heb ak Sri © iLO Se U0 aed Eye 5 Ree 7 15 — 
1873 Th Oer ssh 5 Nees », 12 a 5 tay ° 877 5 12 5 @ 16 15 


1876| 6 12 , 7 10 5B. = y, 6.5 SaLOn ee ott 0 915 ,, 10 15. 
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“ « Unsatisfactory as the state of the iron trade has been, the accounts from 
America, Germany, and Belgium disclose a condition of things even worse in 
some respects, and prove how widespread and serious the depression has been 
throughout the world. The latest statistics from America show that out of 719 
furnaces built, only 216 were in blast, and that while capable of producing 
5% million tons of pig iron per annum, the production of 1875 was only 
2,266,581 tons, whilst the figures for 1876 will probably be still less. The 
accounts received from Germany and Belgium have been most unsatisfactory, and 
France alone has in some measure proved an exception to the general rule. The 
production of pig iron throughout the world in 1876 was probably about 
15,000,000 tons; Great Britain occupying the first position, and the United 
States the second.’ 


“The following is our usual percentage comparison of prices at 
Ist January, 1877, and three previous dates :— 


(X).— Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1877, 
with Four Former Dates, stating in Approximate Percentages the 
Degree in which the Prices at 1st January, 1877, were Higher or Lower 
than the Prices brought into the Comparison, see Appendix (C). 

















Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower ] Higher| Lower | Higher | Lower 
given Than eat Than ees 
. t ’ ' © « 
Ast : anuary, s ota th 1st ee 1st July, 1867. 
Peneuiawenene Per cnt. | Per cnt.} Per cnt.| Per cnt. erent Perna 

ColleGupdt:inctetiet — 2 2 — 33 —_ 20 — 
SUE Ee as sanceustceesecah ss 30 — 30 ~- 6 o— 34 — 
OB nee tincscr sedcscekas — = = —_ — 2 — 
OW headers... c.ansceees 17 _ 20 — 20 —{— 14 
Butchers’ meat. ........ — 10 — — 12 —_— 13 — 
TTI sere terseh neces: 32 — 6 17 — 20 — 
OEE pasty haeharneaae emmeieee —_ — 2 — — 10 — 18 
PTDOY | ries veacer oe nenn te — — 2 — 30 —_ 33 — 
TP QUOVE So -chccsevteosssanas ts — 18 2 4 — 3 — 4 
Dea ther ticc.cssarranh — — — 6 11 ad 12 — 
COPPe? qieeitoss.scuetaanes — oo a 12 12 — oe 5 
Trotientn Gents aeenan — 20 _— 24 20 — 18 —— 
Dead’... ihe rere | — 4 — 7 14 — 10 ~ es 
SA eae AU Ra Se 4 a= 20 = 32 — 4 
Clobbon Sits <n sees <p samen foes 12 = 13 oe 30 a 60 
Flax and hemp ......... — 6 4, _— _— 15 — 17 
SEs arr snr i cenaener nes Arron 120 — 68 — 8 — ne a 
YOO dmeacteactoss sacar stedeae 5 — 2 45 — = 
TODARCO wai cnsiess —_ 13 — 17 26 — 5 a) 
Cotton cloth, ‘.:.......... — — — 2 ae 17 aie 33 
Bank Note circu- 

lation of Great — — 5 —_ 18 a: 16 — 

Britain Meat. 











Note.—This table is deduced from the details given in Appendix (A), and is read thus :—The prices 
of 1st January, 1877, were, as regards coffee, z per cent. lower than the prices of 1st January, 1876; 
2 per cent. higher than at lst January, 1875; 33 per cent. higher than at Ist January, 1870; and 
20 per cent. higher than at Ist July. 1867. In some cases it is impossible to arrive satisfactorily at 
these percentages in consequence of the wideness of the quotations given in the prices current, and 
also in consequence of changes in classifying the qualities of the articles—changes necessarily inci- 
dent to improvement of culture and manufacture. 
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“The prices of Ist January, 1877, are generally lower than a 
year ago, and still lower than two years ago. But there is a con- 
oe advance over Ist January, 1870, and over Ist January, 
1367. 

‘‘ Among the most needful of the mercantile reforms required 
in this country is a really sound Bankruptcy Act—an Act framed 
and administered in the just interest of the creditor and of public 
honesty, and not, as in the present system, in favour of the 
scheming and dishonest debtor, and the legion of lquidators who 
flourish on the misfortunes of the mercautile body and the laxity 
and defects of the law. 

“In the next place, the time has fully come when the whole of 
the legislation relating to Limited Liability Companies should be 
consolidated and amended. The Acts of 1862 and 1867 have 
become inadequate. They did very well for a beginning, but the 
large, varied, and, in many respects, the disastrous experience of 
the last fifteen years has thrown many new lights on the whole 
subject. The legal decisions have become, under these Acts, of the 
most extensive and complex character, and the sound part of them 
requires embodiment in a new version of the law. The Govern. 
ment could not render a greater service than to refer the whole 
subject to a competent Departmental Committee, with instructions 
to frame a clear and comprehensive Bill for consideration in 1878. 

“We refer to Appendix (M) for a discussion of the deeper 
causes of the commercial distress 1873-76.” 


With reference to the last paragraph, and for the information 
of those who may wish to have a concise indication of the scope of 
the “Commercial History and Review of 1876,” the table of 
contents is appended. 


Year 1876.—General Results of its Commercial and Financial 
History :— 
I.—Corn and Cattle Trades. 
II.—Colonial and Tropical Produce. 
JII.— Wine Trade. 
IV.—Raw Materials. 
V.—Shipping and Freights. 
V1I.—Cotton Trade. 
VII.—-Linen Trade. 
VIII.—West Riding, &c., Woollen, Worsted, Flax, Iron, and other 
Trades. 
TX.—The Money Markets in 1876, 


APPENDIX. 
A.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Manchester : 
Average of Six Years, 1845-50: Selected Dates 1865-75: 
and Monthly, 1876. 
B:—Prices of Grain: England and Wales: Calendar Year. 
x2 
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C.—Wholesale Prices, 1845-76: Proportionate Results. 

D.—Bank of England: Weekly Return. 

H.—Bank of France. 

F.—Banks of Prussia, Belgium, Austria, and Hamburg. 

G.—European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1875 and 
1876. 

H.—Foreign Exchanges, 1841-76. 

I.— Joint Stock Banks in London: Group (A): Entirely Metro- 
politan. 

J.— The London Discount Companies. 

K.—The Deeper Causes of the Commercial Distress, 1873-76. 

L.—Gold and Silver, 1851-76: Exports to Egypt and Hast, from 
United Kingdom, &c. 

M.—Four Years (1873-76) of Coal Mining. 

N.—The Course of Prices of Commodities since April, 1876. 


I1.—Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Losses for the Year 1876. 


As we anticipated on the last issue of Lloyd’s Tables of Marine 
Losses, we are enabled by the energy of the Statistical Department 
of that Corporation, to publish the figures for 1876 three months 
earlier in the year than those for 1875, namely in our June Journal 
instead of that for September, thereby increasing their interest and 
usefulness. 

The present tables give the opportunity of comparing 1876 with 
the ten preceding years, thus considerably extending the range of 
observation. 

For facility of reference we may state that the annual tables 
already published in the Journals of the Satistical Society appeared 
respectively as under :—1872—December, 1874; 1873—March, 
1875; 1874—March, 1876; and 1875—September, 1876. 

Having thus published the casualties for five consecutive years, 
we proceed to compare the figures with those for the ten years from 
1866 to 1875 inclusive. 

Ives Lost. Reports as to these are still imperfect and unreliable, 
still they are interesting and important as far as they go. The five 
years give the following figures :— 
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First Second Third Fourth Annual 
Quarter. Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. Total. 

COP vs 280 370 eee 648 1,530 

: a2 fae. le AOe 699 164 645 1,975 

ayes Sa BORAT, eA et ars 500 219 352 1,484 

LEPOLlET weeveveveeeeeees | aris we 262 558 280 799 1,829 

es Ae sa et Nae 499 369 434, 1,679 

Five years’ average oo... 360 525 253 561 1,699 

Percentage on annual total........ BIO 30°90 14°89 33°02 100°00 
Ten years’ previous aver- 

age, 1866-75. ........0h.7. } 374 ay gt? oan eich 

Percentage on annual total........ 21°93 29°25 14°42 34°40 100°00 








Crews reported saved or drowned—So far as information has been 
given the following results appear :— 





Crews Saved. Crews Drowned. 





First eon | Third | Fourth | Annual First | Second | Third | Fourth | Annual 
Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. Quarter.| Total. |Quarter.} Quarter.| Quarter.| Quarter.| ‘Total. 


a _ ___ 


Be a aceycsesevawiwe 280 204, 156 558 | 1,198 oN 24, 18 46 110 
BEE hci dicks aiisasnce 378 144 143 312 | 1,006 64 66 31 46 204 
2) i 247 | 190 140 | 3898 975 39 55 39 34 167 
1 ae 258 | 160 | 149 | 400 967 | 38 22 17 45 122 
“(or 251 185 151 384, 971 23 25 15 50 Erg 


SS ee ee 


Five years’ average | 283 177 153 410 | 1,023 37 38 24 4, 143 


SS ne ee ey a 


eet 27°67 |17°30 | 14°95 | 40°08 | 100°00} 25°87 | 26°57 | 16°79 | 80°77 | 100°00 


__—$—$—$< — | — ————— | | | | | | | EE ES 


Ten years’ pre- | 
vious average } 271 156 160 352 939 26 20 13 831 90 


| - | | | | | | | 


ere} 28°86 | 16°62 | 17°04 | 37:48 | 100°00} 28°89 | 22°22 | 14°45 | 34°44 | 100° 


























Steamers— 
By Cech oncsstasetss rt 25 21 33 5 1 — 7 ne 
Reo ees sce’ 26 0 18 18 14 1 — 1 16 
CS = ae 26 20 19 30 6 7 2 3 18 
ihe 31 14 21 26 4 1 I 5 11 
Bens. vaiuses 16 13 21 30 4 a —— 4 8 
Five years’ average | 24 16 20 27 4 2 I 4 14 





Rise 27°59 | 18°40 | 22°98 | 31:03 | 100‘00} 50°00 | 14°28 | 7714 | 28°58 | 100°00 





nual total ........ 





| | | | | | | 





fen years’ ee! 1B Ube hot ranribe 4B of 6a 3 1 1 1 6 
vious average 


See} 29°51 | 19°67 | 21°31 | 29°51 | r00°00] 50°00 | 16°67 | 16°67 | 16°66 | 100°00 
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The more serious casualties reported were as under :— 
Percentage on Annual Total. 
Ten Years’ 
1872. | 1873. | 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | Previous 
Average. 
Sailing Vessels— 
LEECOLMISLON Gy ...scs-.0ger, 1615 | 18°85 | 16°91 | 18°69 | 20°56 16°95 
Te) ap eS 13 le eas ie ct eas 25°68 | 26°06 | 25°39 | 24°88 | 27°10 27°08 
Hea yin. MES ots. 8. sans 11°52} 41°95-|L0'97_| fo:9a |.L0;09 I1‘0O 
Other casualties............ 46°65 | 43°14 | 46°73 | 45°49 | 42°25 44°97 
100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | ro0°00 | 100°00 100°00 
Steamers— 
Tn.collision ..wsssctsccvnwn 28°65 | 30°43 | 27°06 | 31°35 | 32°05 30°97 
DLRATIOER sc 1.700 -su0s ete! 25°50 | 24°51 | 25°60 | 26°48 | 26°00 25°79 
| W351 cneapatee iy ak os 2°15 nae 2°74: 2°59 2°35 2°58 
Other casualties............ 43°70 | 42°61 | 44°60 | 39°58 | 39°60 40°66 
100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 10000 | 100°00 100°00 





The percentages of results to the vessels reported, so far as 
ascertained, were as follow :— 

















1872. 
Sailing Vessels— 
Total or construc- 
tive loss or great 28-09 
damage hiscnnte: 
Minor damage ............ 53°15 
Not damaged or re- “of 
sults unknown } 1s 78 
100-00 
Steamers— 
Total or construc- 
tive loss or great 14°08 
CS MAe decal tose 
Minor damage ............ 50°14 
Not damaged or re- ) { 
sults unknown 35°78 
100°00 











Percentage on Annual Total. 


1873. 


30°99 


50°15 
18°86 





1874. 





29°59 
51°68 
18°73 





100°00 | L00:00 


15°28 


47°64 
37°08 








16°26 


48°99 
34°75 





100°00 | 100 00 





1875. 





26°43 
52°22 


21°35 





IcO'0O0 


12°02 


48°85 
39°13 





100°0O 


1876. 


28°09 





45°47 
26°44 


100°00 





13°65 


44:88 
41°47 


100°00 





Ten Years’ 
Previous 
Average. 








32°24 


46°69 
Paley) 








I100°00 


16°89 


42°76 
40°35 








100°00 








The proportion of casualties reported to Lloyd’s to the number 
of mercantile sea-going vessels existing in the different years, as 
given in the Répertoire Général of the Bureau Veritas was as 


under :— 
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Percentage of Casualties to Sea-going Vessels Existing. 




















1872. 1873. 1874. 1876. 
Sailing vessels ........ 20°51 19°77 19°73 18°61 
Sn) 55°32 47°55 46°97 30°59 


Missing vessels, or vessels which are believed to have been lost 
with all hands, show a marked and satisfactory diminution, as 
follows :-— 














Mirciag Veeucteted| © 1S'72an1 118791, mel 8745 14-18764- |. 1876. | Years’ trevious 
Average. 
Sailing vessels ....| 80 148 111 71 58 92 
Steamers ............ 9 16 17, II 4, 9 
otal: sci 2a 89 164 128 82 62 101 wis 











Vessels burnt or on fire give the following figures :— 





Te 
18720) 11873.) 4187401. 18751 | 718762 |. Yeare’ Previous 








Average. 
Sailing vessels ....) 122 153 171, 124 132 149 
Steamers ............ 59 56 57 58 65 45 
TOCAE Geoevsses-3 181 209 228 182 197 I jane 





The comparative constancy of the proportions of the various 
casualties cannot fail to be remarked, more particularly when the 
vast variety of elements which are included, and the limited area of 
observation are remembered; and the regular gradation of decrease 
in the proportion of casualties reported to Lloyd’s to the sea-going 
vessels existing, from 1872 onwards, is alike noticeable and inter- 
esting. 

This reduction in the proportion of casualty, it would seem 
must not be attributed entirely to improved navigation, less severe 
weather, or the absence of any of the ordinary causes of disaste.’, 
but to a considerable extent, it is to be feared, to the increased 
number of vessels, particularly steamers, which have been laid up 
through the want of remunerative employment for them. 

Collisions, however, in 1876 contrast unfavourably, as it appears 
that rather more than one in five of the sailing vessels, and nearly 
one in three of the steamers to which casualties occurred were in 
collision. 
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1.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Suiling Vessels and Steamers | 
Compared with the Average Number and | 



































First Half-Year Second Half-Year Annual Total 
Average Average Average 
Sailing Vessels 1876. Ten previous 1876. Ten previous 1876. Ten previous 
; Years. ears. Years. 
Num-| P Num-| P Num-| Per | Num-} P | aber Pp 
bans Cent, ee Goals ber. | Cent. Hoon Cent, NEES Cent, | Number. Cond 
Leet SSURO rete: 35 [10°Gay | GOVI22 PT e2a oss] eee a ad 58} o54 92} o'85) 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered ....| 26] 0°55| 83] 0°67] 388] 0°63] 39} 0°66 64} 0°60 72| 0°66 
va ees coe 63 | 1°33| 123] 2°51] 185] 2°25] 184] 2°26) 198] 1°84| 257 
Totals 89] 1°88] 156] 3°18] 173] 2°88} 173] 2°92] 262] 244] 3829] 3:04 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged] 398] 8°41] 209] 4:27] 404] 6°73] 286] 4°83 802} 7°47| 495) 4:57 
Damaged........ 591 {12°49 | 546 |11713 | 680 11°32] 639 10°80] 1,271 |11°84| 1,185 10-95 
ene RE) a ore eta 65 | 1°37 73| 1°49 69] 1°15 81 7°37 184} 1° o 154 | 1°43 
Total !.:..c000: 1,054 |22°27 | 829 |16°89 {1,153 |19°20 |1,006 |17°00 | 2,207 |20° ee. 1,835 |16-95 


ees | ee Ce | SS | 






































[ June, 









































762 |12°89| 1,712 |15°95 


ki 
= causes other than { 108] 2°28] 157] 3:19] 156] 260] 181] 3-07] 264] 2°46 
collision 
5. Stranded— 
Gotoh )..ci5. 796 |16°83 | 697 |14'19}| 916 \15°25 
Not got off ....J 388] 8°20] 500|10°18|] 618 |10°21 


Subsequent ae 66| 1°39 | 127| 2°60] 181] 2°18 


not reported 














OUAL BB oes. on: 1,250 126742 |1,325 |26°97 |1,660 |27°64 
6. Capture ............ — | — 4] o'09 1} o°02 
UeGitey cata. —|— 2} 0704 0°02 
8. Burnt or on fire}! 59] 1:25] 68| 1°39] 73} 1°22 
9. Dismasted Mh 9209 | 4: 186} 2-48! 334! «<6 
disabled........ Ane 37 5°5 
10. Jettison of 
cargo rl —~76\ 1°61], 94)r ror 92 | 2753 
COG crt nah,. 
it: "Sad ox washed | 46| o'97| 56} 1714} 114] 1'90 
overboard ...... 
DO Lied ierrsteese ee: 460} 9°72| 521 }10°61| 623 |10°37 
; fanchor 
Matis oni tab 324| 6:85] 229| 4:67| 178] 2:96 
14. Machinery \} ed brome Reon diel un bt oe 
damaged, &c. 


15, Mutiny, sickness, 
Reegereg top 105) 2°22) 124) 2°53} 105 
inevdutymserces<s 


16. Shipdmged.,&c.} 908 }19°19 |1,090 |22°19 {1,800 |21°64 
17. Water-logged.... S051. 7. 4. 2 1Ol oad 2 20 o' 33 





Number of casualts./4,731 | — |4,912| — {6,006 





Number of vessels | 4,480} — |4,561] — {5,661 


1°75 


670 |11°33] 1,001) 9°32 


175 | 2°96 











91} 1°53 


118 | 2°00 
670 {11°32 
279 | 4°42 


ss 


121 2°OR 


1,240 |20'97 
19.| 0°32 


5,916} — 





197 | 1°83 








1,608 |27°18 | 2,910 |27°10 


168} 1°56 


160] 1°49 
1,083 | 10°09 
502 | 4°66 


—_ | — 


210} 1°96 


2,208 |20°57 
28 | 0°26 








16,737) 


5,527 | — 


10,091 | gee 


























338 3712 





1,459 |13°48 
1,170 |10°81 


803 | 2°79 








2,933 |27°08 





14 
4 
149 


471 





185 | 1°71 


174) 1°61 
1,191 |1 1°00 








508 | 4°70 


245 | 2°26 


2,330 |21°52 
29 | o72F 








10,828} — 


10,089 | — 
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reported in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Year 1876, and the respective Percentages thereon 
Percentages for the Ten Previous Years. 





First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average 
1876. Ten previous 1876. Ten previous 1876. Ten previous Steamers. 
Years. Years. Years. 


| TO ft 


Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


ee | a es 

























































































1} 0°08 6 | 078 3] O21 3 | 0°27 4} o'15 9} o'50 1. Missing 
, 2. Abandoned— 
—|}— 1jorof — | — |] — fF — JF — |] 1| 0°04 Recovered 
4] 0°34 did Ke 2| 0714 2 | 018 6} o23 4:| 0°20 Lost 
4) 0°34 $1. 0°33 2| o14 2° Q°22 6 | 0°23 5} 0°27 Total 
3. Collision— 
201 |16°83 | 121 |15'00o| 254)18°11| 169 |17°6g] 455 |17°53 | 290 [16-46 Not damaged 
151 12°65 | 101 |12°48] 188)13°41 | 131 [13°64] 339 )13°06| 231 )13°11 Damaged 
Peet42 |: 10 | 125} | 21] ws50) 14} asz] (88) 1°46) 25] 140 Sunk 
369 |30°90 | 232 |28°73]| 463 |33°02| 314 [32°85] 832 |32°05| 546 |30°97 Total 

















20| 1°68} 19] 2°43] 21] 150} 24] acs] 41] 158] 44] argg 


other than colli- 


{ 4, Sinking from causes 
sion 








5. Stranded— 























283 |23°70| 165 |20°47| 296 |21°11 | 191 |19°97] 579 |22°30| 3856 |20°20 Got off 
al] 2°59| 383 | 4:19] 50] 3°57| 44 | g6o] S81] 3°12] 77) 4°37 Not got off 
B| 042] 12] 150] 10} o71] 9 | ogg] 15] os8|) 22) 1-22 { enone 
819 |26-71| 210 |26-07] 356 |25"39 | 245 25°56| 675 |26°00| 455 |25-79| . Total 
ee eee es 1} oro}f — | — 1} 009 . Capture 
ee i fe ee tt eK | YO _ . Piracy 


. Burnt or on fire 
. Dismasted or 
disabled 
: 10. Jettison of 
Ba)2O1|; 1D) 1°55 271 1°93} 11 | 1:20 B1| 1°97 24) 1°36 cargo ae 
ec 
{ 11, Jettison of deckload 
12 


29| 2°43] 22 | 2°69] 386) 2°57] 23 | 244] 65] 2°50] 45] 2-56 
10} 0°84 Miwces | 214i woo} hick ei6})) 24) coz) 2 IS LE oe 


co ono 











7| 0°58 6 | 072 6] 043} 10 | 1°05 13} o°50 16} o'90 or washed over- 
29) 2°43] 23 | 2°81] 382] 2°28) 238.) a39] 61) 2°35) 45) 2°58 7 Sood 
15 | 1°26 ok i a LF} a2 8 | 0°86 32 | 1°23 17 | 0°99 dee ean tins pte 


{ 14, Machinery damaged 
15 


oar 


. Leaky 


or short of coals 


212 |17°76| 165 |20°41| 245 |17°47 | 182 [18°99] 457|17°60| 347 19°64 





. Mutiny, _ sickness, 
8] 067} 10 | 124] 12] 086} 10] 1°03] 20] 77] 20 ns] creesperg ihe 
ing duty 
147 |12°31| 82 |ro*r3} 168 ]11°98| 89 | 9°32] 315 |12°r3| 171] 9°69} 16. Ship dmgd., &e. 
EE iE ar ier a ee eee ee | ie ee eee ee 17. Water-logged 
1,194; — | 807 | — [1,402] — | 957 | — |2,596| — |1,765| — | Number of casualties 


1,140} — | 777 | — 11,851; — | 928 | — [2,491/ — /1,706| — | Number of steamers 
ne al ae al al SS A aR ed eae cea AR! eat eee SS 
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2.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and Cargo, with Salvage 
during the Year 1876, and the respective Percentages thereon, Compared 














First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 








Average Average Average 


' Sailing Vessels 1876. Ten previous 1876. Ten previous 1876. Ten previous 
t 8 ; Years. Years. Years. 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per |Num-| Per Number Per | Num- | Per 


Cent. ber. Cent. 


ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 












































Results to Ship— 


Total loss Wee... 625 |rg*11 | 879 |19°27] 974 |t 7°21 [1,083 [19°59 | 1,599 |15°84| 1,962 |19°44 





Constructive loss 58} 1°31} 91] 2°01] G63} 111] 84) 1°53 


Great damage........ 439} 9°91] 476 \10°45] 676 |i1°94| 638 )/£1°54] 1,115 |r1°05 | 1,115 jt 1°05 


Minor damage _....|2,088 |47°13 |2,152 |47°17 [2,452 |43°31 |2,528 |45°65 | 4,540 |44°99 | 4,675 |46°34 


Raised after sink- 


23| 0°52| 19) o'42] 25] 0'44{ 16] 0°30 48 | 0°48 36 | 0°35 


Not damaged or 
results un- ${|1,197 |27°02| 948 |20°67 
known wuss... 








10,091] — {10,089} — 


Total oo... 4430 |6— 14, 6614 ~ 2 [5-66 Le nl. BOF am 


Results to Cargo so 
far as reported— 


All lost 306] 6°81} 508 |11°13 


Coeeooeorerreree 


695 | 6°89 | 1,049 |10"40 


Part lost (ia eersest 172} 3°88] 250} 5-49 465| 4°61] 549} 5-44 


All saved 2e2..c2.. 8} 018} 19] 0°43 17| o17 34] 0°34 


Forwarded .03....00.. 2} 0705} 18] o°2g 


Shifted cesses ~ 99] 066] 65] 1-42 


Otherwisedamaged| 72] 1°63| 69] 1°52 147| 1°46} 187] 1°36] 


V5A 33251 | 68) t24 























Salvage Services ....| 872| 8'40| 443} 9°73] 488] 8°62| 483] 8°74] 860] 8°52] 927] 9:19 











Lives— 
Crews saved ........ 436 | 9°84| 427) 9°37] 535] 9°45] 512| 9°26] 971] 9°62| 939] 9°31 
Crews drowned ....|. 48] 1°08} 47] 1:03] 65] 115] 43] og} 118] 112 90 | o°90 























* Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and ec 
steamers) 

a a SS TL IE IEE TTT IO ED A EET 


PAG 487940 ee 1,679; — | 1,706] — 





Services, Orews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloyd's List,” 
with the Average Number and Percentages for the Ten Previous Years. 
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First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average verage Average 
1876. Ten previous 1876. Ten previous 1876. Ten previous Steamers 
Years. Years. Years. r 


Num-| Per |Num-| Per Num-| Per |Num-| Per Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 






































Results to Ship— 
70| 614) 66} 8:47] 88] 651] 82] 8°89] 158} 6°34] 148] 8:70] Total loss 











4) 0°35] 5} 0°66 3] 0'22| 4] o'42 7| 0°28 9} 0°53} Constructive loss 
83| 7°28] 56] 7°29] 92] 6°81) 73) 7°88] 175] 7°03] 130] 7°66] Great damage 


504 |44°21 | 338 | 43°46 | 599 44°34 | 378 | 40°73 41,108 |44°28| 716 \41°97| Minor damage 


11/081) 7} o81] 15] 060] 138] 0°79] Raised after sinking 


Ne 
@) 
Ww 
Dal 
fop) 
1@) 
“ww 
“ 


Not damaged or 


A475 |41°67 | 306 | 39°34] 558 |41°30 | 883 | 41°27 1,033 |41°47 | 689 |40°39 results unknown 


—_———————— | $$ | | Jf | | | —___ 


1,140} — |777; — 1,851} — |928; — [2,491; — 1,706) — Total 








Results to Cargo so 
far as reported— 


Bo 202). 27| 37461 27) 2°00). 80| 3°27 50} 2°01 57 | 3°36] All lost 

45) 3°95] 32) 4°13] 52] 3°85| 38) 4:06] 97} 3°89] 70] 4:09] Part lost 

1] o'fo9} 1] ott9gf — | — Tipo 1} 0°04 2) 0'15| All saved 
-- 1] orm] — | — 1} ofo7f — |.— 2) 011] Forwarded 


3] 0°26 ij 0°40 1| 0°07 Ll Loree 4| 0°16 1} 0o'09| Heated 





#2) 1'05 Out B18 24}-1°78| 18] 1°43 36} 1°45 22] 1°32] Shifted 


35| 3°07] 16} 2°12] 26] 1°92] 21) 2°26] G61} 2°45) 387) 2°20) Otherwise damaged 




















89] 7°81] 61} 7°85] 108] 7°99] 64) 6°88] 197] 7-91} 128) 7°21 | Salvage Services 


Lives— 
Poe2s4) 80) 3°99) 61) 3°78) 81) 13231 80} 3°21] 61] 3°58| Crews saved 


4) 0°35] 4) o's4 Ai} ORO} 1-2) 'ORZ1 8} 0°32 6| 0°36| Crews drowned 

















Lives lost so far 
“i oe Siedi hi amhindin aks Psa — abe = as reported (in 
both ships and 

. steamers) 
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3.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels reported 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages | 
First Quarter. Second Quarter. 
Average Ter | Average T 
Sailing Vessels. eS prints vane 1876. areviou ean 
Number.) , Rae e, ||Number.| , ae e, pNumber.) , te as e, ||Number.| =o a | 
| 
SL RRITEREAG Wesel ret visio ikesnnes 16 0°85 27 0°86 1°03 33 1°90 
2. Abandoned— 
Recover ed......s0rossrnss 15 Geto ae 21.| 2°67 0°59 12 | 0°66 : 
MORE Weert creck: Fe ogaseacesad 36 1°35 75 2°39 1°46 48 2°94 
EDOUAL .vcsssessepeegeteoee 51 177 96 3°06 2°05 60 3°40 
3. Colliston— 
Not damaged. ............ 240 8°34 126 | 4°02 8°53 83 | 4-71 
Datnagen <.secens.t-orstest: 368 | 12°78 347 | 11°01 12°04 199-F re 38 
SUE Rerc natn: 33 I°t4 43 1°38 oe 30 1°68 
TP OLGA ass cspeqem eas 641 | 22°26 517 | 16°41 22°30 312°) 19°93 
4, Sinking from causes : = } 
other than collision } 62 | 2°15 86] 2°75 2°48 70 | 3°99 
5. Stranded— 
ATG HOT cen B easaeatye- f<s50--- 411 | 14°27 412 | 13°07 20°79 285 | 16°20 
No GM0b OWN oid oor. 236 | 8°20 523 | Hos 8°21 177 | 10°07 
Subsequent fate not 42 te ; 
reported 0. na le a ad a i? aay 8 ee 
UPOUAL erect oe 689 | 23°93 820 | 26°02 30°29 504 | 28°67 
GB. Capture creer: — — 2g 0°07 naa 2 Sere 
a: Piracy cle sisliersie citiets oisle\osispineuiwaie viet — _— 1 0°03 mea 1 0°04 
8. Burnt or on fire ............ 34 1°18 36 1°16 E35 32 1°80 
9. Dismasted or disabled...| 107 3°75 Tit 5s 5°51 74 | 4°23 
10. Jettison of cargo 42 Ae ; 4 
under deck ............ < 44 63 ie 1°83 31 1°76 
11. Jettison of deckloador ; f 
washed sect ee oe S91) #213 1°24 20) 1714 
eS CARY Pincecsoneet oven peer 264: 9°17 332 | 10°54 10°58 89" cee 
13. Loss of anchors or 240 . : 
SAAT ie te OM s “aioe, 186 | 5°90 oA des 43 | 2°45 
14. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew or 61 2°42 76 2°40 2°38 48 2°74 
refusing duty ........ 
15. Ship damaged, loss of ; ; 
bulwarks: sails, &e. G14 | 21°32 755 | 23°79 15°88 335 | 19°01 
13. Water-logged ................ 5 O'L7 5 O°17 0°16 5 0°28 
Number of casualties ........ 2,879 — 3,152 — 1,852 | — 1,760 — 
Number of vessels..........000.-- 2,674 — 2,897 — 1,756 | — 1,664 — 
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in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1876, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
for the same period of the Ten Previous Years. 





Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 





Average Ten 











































































































Average Ten 
1876. previoesieurs. 1876. previous Years. Sailing Vessels. 
; - : Per- 
Bamber. Rasages haloes aed Number. 5 hee ara Bes cnnedect 
0°50 17 }--'0:87 0°33 15 | 0°38 1. Missing 
2. Abandoned— 
O44 12 o'61 0°93 27 0°69 Recovered 
1°44 36 1°85 2°66 98 2°46 Lost 
1°88 48 2°46 3°39 125 Ebi ds Total 
3. Colliston— 
9°41 106 | 5°46 fee hoe! 24282 Not damaged 
15°41 237 | 12°14 9°25 402 | 10°14 Damaged 
1°44 31 iEey 1°00 50 ee Sunk 
26°26 374 | 19°18 15°62 632 | 15°93 Total 
: : : 4, Sinking from causes 
ah the a aac EEO ea other than collision 
5. Stranded— 
19°57 219-1 hares 13°06 483 | 12°18 Got off 
a? 33 200 | 10°26 11°66 470 | 11°86 Not got off 
; . : 124 : Subsequent fate not re- 
1°69 48 2°48 2°43 3°20 ported 
28°59 527 | 27°07 27°Ter nL OSde) 27°24 Total 
0°05 4 | o'tg — 6 | o'15 6. Capture 
0°05 1 0°08 os 137, t0°ehz 7. Piracy 
I°1g 35 1°83 1723 45 1°43 8. Burnt or on fire 
SEs 101 Coe 525% 184 4°63 9. Dismasted or disabled 
* 61 4 10. Jettison of cargo 
1°39 30 Boao 1°60 1°53 under deck 
: = 98 ; 11. Jettison of deckload or 
49 20 ee 4g B44 washed overboard 
11°60 255 | 13°10 9°75 414 | 10°46 12. Leaky 
: : 931 2 13. Loss of anchors or 
2°63 47 | 2°43 3°13 5°84 Seas 
14. Mutiny, sickness, 
Cia 64 7 52°55 £788 71 | .1°80 casualty to crew or 
refusing duty 
; aa, 15. Ship damaged, loss of 
14°47 360 | 18°44 25°28 880 | 22°16 beaks ten een 
0°34 5 | 0°28 ai 13 | 0°33 16. Water-logged 
pay 1,949 pate as 3,966 — Number of casualties 
a | 1,851 fae pane 3,677 — Number of vessels 
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4A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Steamers reported in 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages 





Steamers. 











SU SSUVG, We aeceoeecsasoseses es 

2. Abandoned— 
Recovered ..cccccccresssseee 
Lost 


asec renee esooenesccesceeece 


see ee eeneecoeececece 


3. Collusion— 
Not damaged 
Damaged 


ee eseercrene 
Ceo eeecceecseecesees 


Coe e re rer ese seceesceresenece 


Seeoererrereseccvves 


j 


eee eeeeeererecceersoces 


. Sinking from causes 
other than collision 


. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 
Subsequent fate not 

reported 


eeceresorvesesee 
Cece rreneeey 


Oe eerssecreeresarees 


. Capture 
Piracy 
. Burnt or on fire 
. Dismasted or disabled... 
10. Jettison of cargo 
under deck 
J ettison of deckload or 
washed overboard... 
Leaky : 
Loss of anchors or 
chains 
Machinery damaged 
or short of coals .... 
Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, of 
refusing duty 
16. Ship damaged, loss of 
sails, bulwarks, &c. 


17. Water-logged 


Co eeetorercarresesesreee 


pec etererseossseeccersserers 


eee rerernee 


DOMTD 


eee eceescece 


11. 


pe eee eres eesseesseaseserere 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


eecceecs 


Ore 


Number of casualties............ 


Number of steamers 


rr 








First Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 







































































Average T 
1876. p revi Tons. 
Number. ae fag e, |Number, eee 
1 O15 4 
D) 0°29 1 
2 0°29 1 
112 | 16°45 || 67 | 14°46 
93 | 13°65 | 58 | 12°58 
10 1°47 6 1/29 
215 | 31°57 || 181 | 28°33 
11 1°62 10 2°42, 
153 22°47 87 18°87 
16 es 18 3191 
3 0°44 8 1°69 
172 2EL2O, 113 24°47 
LEA -i2!4¢9 |) 10s) are 
yi 1°03 4 Oo" 
11 1°62 6 1°36 
6 0°88 4, 0°97 
tt 1°62 7 1°51 
111 | 16°30 || 91 | 19°67 
5 0°73 6 1°45 
97 14°24 59 12°86 
681 moet | Prod as 
657 Se aa 










































































Aver g a 

1876. péevieus 70m 

Number. ee Number. Pes i, 

& a 2 0°55 

2 0°39 1 O17 

2 0°39 1 0°29 
89 17°35 
58 Ries t 
7 1°36 
154 30°02 
9 1°78 
130 | 25°34 
15 2°92 
2 0°39 
147 28°65 
12] 2°34 
3 0°59 
13 | 2°53 
1 o'19 
14 | 2°73 
4 0°48 
101 19°69 
3 0°59 
50 | 9°75 
513 cs 
483 pe 
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“ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1876, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
for the same period of the Ten Previous Years. 
Fourth Quarter. 








|| Number. 





Third Quarter. 


1876. 


Per- 


centage. 






Average Ten 























i | ee | 










109 
84 
12 





205 


19°06 
14°68 
he Te 


35°34 


































Previous Years. 1876. 
uae: oe ee Se 

3 0°36 
2 0°24 
2 0°24 
ite 145 | 17°47 
55 104 12°53 
6 9 1°08 
133 258 3 I 08 
9 1°08 
165 19°88 
83 | 3°98 
5 0°60 
203 24°46 
15 1°80 
9 1°08 
18 217 
5 0°60 
19 2°29 
11 136 
13% 16°50 
7 0°84 
134 16°14 

830 Le 









































Average Ten 


Previous Years. 


Number. 





2 








1 


97 
75 
8 





181 





15 





115 
27 


i! 





149 








i 
12 
8 
6 
9 


15 
7 


103 











Per- 
centage. 


0°36 





oO"19 


0°26 





16°64 
12°84 
me: 


30°85 


2°66 


19°60 
4°67 
1°19 


25°46 


eee 


O'15 
2°08 
1°42 
O99 
1°48 
2°52 
4°16 


17°60 





Pit. 


a 
ih 
E 


Steamers. 








1. Missing 


2. Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


3. Collision— 
Not damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


4, Sinking from causes 
other than collision 


5. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 
Subsequent fate not re- 
ported 


Total 


6. Capture 
7. Piracy 
8. Burnt or on fire 
9. Dismasted or disabled 
0. Jettison of cargo 
under deck 
Jettison of deckload or 
washed overboard 
2. Leaky 
8. Loss of anchors or 
chains 
4. Machinery damaged 
or short of coals 
Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 
. Ship damaged, loss of 
sails, bulwarks, &c. 
17. Water-logged 


1 


15. 


Number of casualties 






Number of steamers 
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5.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Cusualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 
List,” during the Four Quarters of 1876, and the respective Percentages thereon, Compared 





Sailing Vessels. 





First Quarter. Second Quarter. 


Average Ten Average Ten 
1876. previous Years. 1876. previous Years. 





Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. 














Results to Ship— 








MP OPS ILOSS Sa ce.cecccse sive sedaen sts Sa/7| 13°35 535 | 18°48 £5°26 844 | 20°66 
Constructive loss ............ 33 1223 53 1°84 1°42, 38 2°34 
Great damage..........sce- 234 | 8°75 B11 4 40°73 11°68 166 | 9°96 
Minor damage  ...............- 1,881 | 51°65 || 1,424 | 49°15 40°26 728 | 43°73 
Raised after sinking ........ 157 96°RG iW 0°37 0°46 8 | ost 
Not damaged or results \ : . : - i 
UNKNOWN sees ticninesees. oes eo BED | Oe 309? 880 | 22°83 
otsldesseetee 2,674 — 2,897 — — 1,664 — 








Results to Cargo so far as 



































reported— 
PALLY Gatti eee sees ae 168 6°28 325 | 11°24 7°86 183 | 11°00 
PEPE LOS Tos aicleeiintssarmwadstt 102 3°81 160 5°54 3°99 89 5°34 
PCS os Roan pe eau Ga) 9t0°22 13 0°47 O'lI 6 0°36 
Forwarded PIO: <a 2 0'8 8 0°27 ss 5 0°33 
HEV GALCUL.  .ddsccemooecnccnsteccaseods 2 0°08 7 0°26 O'17 3 oe 
BATIT CRC Se aevcsbronevioscteonccoote 13 0°48 46 1°61 0°91 18 if 
Otherwise dainneed mews 48 1°79 42 1°46 1°37 27 "65 
Salvage ServiCes «0... 225 | 8°41 298 | 9°97 8°37 145 | 8°76 
Lives— 
Crews SAVED ..ececcsersseeeeees 251 | 9°39 2717) Losey 185 | 10°54 156 | 9°37 
Crews drowned... 23 | 0°86 26 | og 25 1°42 20 Vier: 
Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships } 377 — 374 — 499 — 499 — 


and steamers .......... 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 
with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Ten Previous Years. 





1876. 


Sailing Vessels. 


Third Quarter. 





Average Ten 
previous Years. 


1876. 





‘{Number. 








Number.| Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. 


_--eoO—— |] OO 


Per Cent. 




















13°06 350 | 18°94 19°35 
1°35 39 | 2°13 - 0°99 
10°63 218 |? 11278 12°62 
43°49 806 | 43°56 43°22 
0°67 8 0°45 0°32 
30°79 428 | 23°13 23°50 
— 1,851 — — 
5°44 176 | 9°55 7°61 
4°20 85 4°61 5°68 
oz 5 0°29 0°13 
0°16 a 0°23 0°08 
o'16 3 o'1g 0°13 
0°78 16 0°87 1°63 
ios 31 1°67 EES | 
Quiz 154 8°32 8°36 
7°83 160 8°65 10°29 
0°78 13 | 072 1°34 
—_ 246 = —s 





Fourth Quarter. 




















Average Ten 
previous Years. 









Number.| Per Cent. 





Results to Ship— 








732 | 19°91 Total loss 
45 1iz3 Constructive loss 
420 | 11°42 Great damage 
1,717 | 46°70 Minor damage 
8 0°22, Raised after sinking 
754} 20°62 Not damaged or results 
unknown 
3,677 — Total 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 
364 | 9°89 All lost 
213 | 5°81 Part lost 
9 OrZs All saved 
4, ORI Forwarded 
5 0°13 Heated 
53 1°43 Shifted 
36 0°99 ‘Otherwise damaged 
329 | 8°96 Salvage services 
LTives— 
352 9°57 Crews saved 
30 0°82 Crews drowned 





Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers 





VOL, 3. PART II. 


ts 
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5.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and Cargo, 





Steamers. 
First Quarter. Second Quarter. 
1876. Average Ten 1876. Average Ten 


previous Years. previous Years. 














Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. |Number.} Per Cent. ||Number,| Per Cent. 





Results to Ship— 

































































Total logg isc.c000-»- eee 39 5°94 39 SF 31 6°42, 27 8°13 
Constructive loss ............ 2 0°30 3 0°67 2 O'41 2 
Great damage............ 49 4°46 31 4°08 34 7°04 25 
Minor damage ............... 298 Fi 45°26 198 | 44°29 | 206 | 42°66 140 
Raised after sinking ........ 2 0°30 3 0°65 2 O°41 3 
Not damaged or results ‘ . : 

ThaV@ tia, ci en ae pies } BOE fe te SS RCS Sed ae 

otal Geese 657 — 446 — 483 — Ook 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 
ARES POO Re eee ea 15 2°28 17 3°46 8 1°66 10 
Part LOS Giicsccisatseeetentsentens 24: 3°64 16 3°67 21 4°33 16 
AL BAVC... ...ssteeiseteeet =<: 1 O15 1 0°20 _— _ 1 
Forwarded ..sssseeeevens — — 7 — — — ase 
Heated on... sssccssecessesseseees 2 0°30 a — 1 O°21 a 
Shifted | oaeckte terete. 10 I°52 7 1°59 2 O'“41 2 
Otherwise damaged ........ 19 2°89 10 2°17 16 2°35 vi 
Salvage Service «se 43 6°54 33 ea 46 one 28 
Lives— | 

Crews saved ..esssersereees 16 2°44 18 4°10 13 2°69 12 
Crews drowned .......seee 4 0°61 3 py) — — i} 
Lives lost so far as re- 

ported in both ships i yes bo spa — a Aas, 

and steamers (see Sail- 

ing Vessels, swpra) .... 
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with Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost—Contd: 





18 


Nuniber. 


37 
re 





Steamers. 


Third Quarter. 


76. 


Per Cent. 


6°70 
0°18 
5°98 
42°21 


o'9I 


44°02 





Average Ten 
previous Years. 





Per Cent. {Number. 


Number. 





Fourth Quarter. 


1876. 


Per Cent. 


4°25 


Ons3 
2°50 


1°88 


Average Ten 
previous Years. 


























Number.| Per Cent. 
51 9°03 
2 0°37 
43 5 Mae 
234, 41°24 
5 0°84 
233 40°95 

569 — 

18 tak: 
23 4°10 
1 O°14 
11 1°93 
12 25a. 
39 © 6°96 
18 3°16 
1 0°30 








Results to Ship— 
Total loss 


Constructive loss 
Great damage 
Minor damage 
Raised after sinking 


Not damaged of results 
unknown 


Total 


Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


All lost 

Part lost 

All saved 

Forwarded 

Heated 

Shifted 

Otherwise damaged 

Salvage service 

Iiwes— 

Crews saved 

Crews drowned 

Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamars (see Sail- 


ing Vessels, supra) 


x 2 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 1877. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Roumania. Statistica din Romania. Statistica Agricola 


pe anii 1873 si 1874. 64 pp., 4to. Bucuresci, Ministeriu de In- 


AS 7G Oe icy ek ie ie ee = elegance tee eee 
Austria. | Ubersichten’ tiber production, Welthandel 
und Verkehrsmittel. Von Dr. Fr. Xav. Neumann. }| The Author 


§ wind 6 Band. (12 mo. Wien, 1874) ....ccccoccsogeseoscesetse 


Austria. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das jahr 1875. 
Hefti. 89 pp., royal 8vo. "Wien, 1877¢_.......y:ss0s--.- 


Switzerland. Recherches sur le Mouvement de la Popu- 
lation de la ville de Genéve de 1845-72. 48 pp., +| M. Prevost, Genéve 
diagrams, 460. Gendve, 1876 .......stssscsscdeaceossoueessceatonse 

France. Statistique Internationale de lV’ Agriculture. 
228 pp., imperial 8vo. Nancy 1876. 2 copies ............ 

Germany. Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Sta- 
tistischen Bureaus. Sechszehnter Jahrgang 1876. Heft 
iii-iv, Juli bis December. 1876. With portrait of 
Quetelet. Heft i (Januar bis Marz). 1877. 4to. Berlin 


Italy. Annali del Ministero d’ Agricoltura a 


K. K. Statistischen 
Central Commis- 
sion 


Foreign Office. 


Dr. E. Engel, Berlin 


Signor L. Bodio, Di- 
rezione della Sta- 
tistica Generale 
d’Italia 


e Commercio. 1876. Secondo Semestre. Numero 85. 
263 pp., Svovo Ron, 1877 | bene vee tt nce imenbiesnte seen 


Italy. Relazione intorno alle condizioni dell’ Agricol- 
tura nel quinquennio 1870-74. Vol. Terzo. 845 pp., 
riniperialieveurp Roma, 1877 ibs. ceeicd.c eerste: 
Italy. Della Leva sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1855 e 
delle Vicende dell’ esercito dal 1° Ottobre 1875, al 
30 Settembre, 1876. 217 pp., 4to. Roma, 1877 ........ 
Germany. Berliner Stadtisches Jahrbuch fiir Volks- 
wirthschaft und Statistik. Dritter Jahrgang. He- 
rausgegeben von Richard Béckh. 198 pp., boards, 
Svo,y berlin USZ7 . occa ee eee 
Germany. Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des ) 
Medicinalwesens die Krankenanstalten und die ceffent- 
lichen gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt Frankfurt. ee Bratacture; 
A.M. 19 Jahbrgang 1875. 282 pp., roval 8vo. Frank- 4 
LUTE, LS 76 oy oesoshres oss Pook ts ee ane REN Meson 
Italy. Notizie intorno alla circolazione fiduciaria ille-1 | Ministero di Agri- 
gittima fino a tngtio 1876. 73 pp., 8vo. Roma, coltura, Industria 
1877 eck VAM ESS ce een ee ee ee rere e Commercio 
Sweden. Bidrag till sveriges officiela Statistik. A. Be- : 
folknings-Statistik Ny foljd xvii. Statistiska central- 
byraéns underdaniga berattelse for ar 1875. 40 pp., 
Ato we Stork hobmmh EN 7) fe eae eon reve occkocesn Sree 


Italy. Popolazione Movimento dello Stato Civile 
Anno 1875. 514 pp., imperial 8vo. Roma, 1877........ 


Italy. Navigazione nei porti del Regno movimento 
della Anno 1876. Parte prima. 187 pp., impel 3 
GVO BUONO ET Bilis css.sccvasoees Rane eee ce ee : 
Germany. Monatshefte zur Statistik des so Het Kaiserlichen Statis- 


Statistisches Bureau 
der Stadt. Berlin 


The Foreign Office 


Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria 
e Commercio 


Reichs. fur 1877, Januar, Februar, Mars. Heft. tischen Amt. Ber- 
Band xxv. Heft.i, ii, iii. 4to. Berlin, 1877 ............ lin 
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Donations—COontd. 





Donations, By whom Presented. 


Denmark. Recherches sur la loi du Mouvement télé- 
graphique international. Par C. L. Madsen. 68 pp., >| Dr. P. Sckleisner 
Wid OVO WOM mare LEZ Gh. cerry ancanket gO mnpoorehie 

Roumania. Statistica judiciara din Romania pe anul || Ministeriun de In- 
1872. 131 pp. 4to. Bucuresel, 1877.00.03)... scesoeoweee terne 

Germany. Neues Hamburger Handels-Archiv. Jahr- 
gang 1876. 175 pp., imperial 8vo. Hamburg, 1877 Ha) 

Madsen (C. L.) Recherches sur la loi du mouvement 
télégraphique international. 66 pp., maps, ito The Author 
Copenhagen, 1877 

Germany. Bericht des Medicinal-Ijispectorat tiber die 
medicinische Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates fiir 
das jahr 1876. 36 pp., diagrams, tables, &c., 8vo. 
Hamburg, 1877 

Labourers’ Friend, The. The Magazine of the Sst | 


Board of Commerce 


Pee mee eee eee Hee eee eee mest HH TED H OOH EE ee EEE EEeeneee 


Department of Me- 
dical Statistics, 
Hamburg 


POCO Oe ee eee Hee e AEH HEH HEE HEHEHE THEE SHEE HEH ETE H HEHEHE SHORE REESE 


for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
Nos. 258 and 254, 1877, 8vo. London, 1877 © ........... 
Glasgow. Remarks by Medical Officer, to accompany 
Mortality Tables of, for the Quarter ending 31st De-| J. B. Russell, Hsq. 
cember, 1876. 16 pp., table, 8vo. Glasgow, 1877. .... 
Ireland. Quarterly Return of the Marriages, Births, and rem eoeeny et 1 
Deaths registered in. No. 52, 1876. 44 pp., 8vo. ep kegee wee 


The Society 


1D LSE ee lke Ealad Seok Yana ated vsamu beled eee 
American Geographical Society, Bulletin of the. 70 pp., : 

8vo. New York, NOT? wry ccc y Dad oeen ve. Viet The Society 
Japan, Transactions of the Asiatic Society of. Vol. iv. 

178 pp. Plates, 8vo. Yokohama, 1876 ..........ccece x 
Colonial Office List for 1877. Sixteenth publication. | | Messrs. Harrison 

388 pp., cloth, maps, 8vo. London, 1877... and Sons. 
Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Consular Hand- 

book. January, 1877. Fiftieth publication. 310 pp., “A 


eloth; maps rSvor. DOndonS IST F cick we skckesiekidessceess 
War Office List and Administrative Directory for the 
British Army, 1876. 274 pp., stiff paper, 8vo. London, ce 
UG CeCe ooh ea ne 8 edt ed i technic he eis Ae, ob 
Rhode Island, U.S8.A., Report upon the Census of, 1875. 
By Edwin M. Snow, M.D. 159 pp., cloth, royal 8vo. +| The Author 
LOTICONOCE LOTT stl eter te eho ba yrs ea aoe 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., Seventh Annual Report of the 
Board of Commissioners of Public Charities of, 1876. 
300 pp., cloth, imp. 8vo. Harrisburg, 1877 ...........4 
Mauritius Almanac and Colonial Register for 1877, vf 


A. J. Ourt, Esq,, 
M.D. 


The HKditor, John 
B. Kyshe, Esq. 


The Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mauritius 


The Author 


(Ninth publication.) 317 pp., imp. 8vo. Mauritius, 
1877 


CPO e ee ero mere eee H ees e ese res e eee POSH OF SE HEEHOsEHO HEH OSTEO EM EHH HT HHH OETHO ETS OES EOESS 


ANOtHER COPY LecasseedetntuseorosMpereavanepeersespseeyonseeeyodterorncch saps ese { 


Reid, George H. Five Free Trade Essays. 75 pp., stiff 
paper. Royal 8vo. Melbourne, 1875 0... 

Reid, George H. An Essay on New South Wales, the 
Mother Colony of the Australias. 173 pp., cloth, map, r 
royal Sv0. Sydney, 1876... esecseecrereeesseesetesesetesseensens 

South Australian Directory for 1877. By J. Hae soba Chief Secretary, | 
Esq. 400 pp., cloth, map, 8vo. Adelaide, LOTT Sateen South Australia 

New York, U.S.A., Astor Library, Twenty-eighth Annual] |, p ford. Es 
Report of the Trustees for 1876. 15 pp., royal 8vo. Seoretary ; dss 
Doma Ob LAr meee erties feecrtetsacenavectr taccarerts ondhsoteemert 


SRS ee ene ee 


¥3 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Factories. Reports of the Inspectors of, for the half- 
year ending 31st October, 1876. (C-1693.) 177 pp., i 
tit paper -Sv0. Liondon, 1.876 no ti coe teen nechcarehe uf 

Bengal, General Report on Public Instruction in, aes The Government of 
1875-76. 138 pp., boards, folio. Calcutta, 1876 ........ Bengal 

Statistical Reporter, a Monthly Journal devoted to 
Economic, Agricultural, and Statistical Inquiries, 
Edited by H. 8. Cotton, Esq. Vols. i and ui, cloth, 2 
plan, squaretfolio: | Caleutta,d877 =2i5. .20s.,...tebesncebooes 

London, Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes 
of Deaths in, and other large Cities, 1876. 47 pp., }| Dr. Farr, F.R.S. 
pamplilet, Svo. London, 1897p haa eee 

Metcalfe, Richard. Sanitas Sanitatum, et omnia Sanitas 
Se i, 834 pp., cloth, diagram, 8vo. London, }| The Author 
EST Yh viouecudnedaSivaxstann does Perea Mace ced OM Oe ed 

Army Medical Department. Report for 1875. Vol. rae, Army Medical De- 
(C. 1629.) 289 pp., imp. 8vo. London, 1877 ............ partment 

United States. Annual Reports of the Comptroller i 


Alexander Redgrave, 





John Jay Knox, 


Currency for the years 1866, 1868, 1870, 1871, 1874, Eso, 


and 1876. -Svo. Washington. USiGat1....08th neta 


United States, International Exhibition of 1876. Pam- 
phlets issued in connection with the Hahibit m the 
Hospital of the Medical Department, United States 
Army :— 

No. 1. List of Skeletons and Crania in the Section of 7} 
Comparative Anatomy of the United States Army + 
) 





Surgeon-General, 


Medical Museum. By Dr. H. C. Yarrow. 52 pp., War Department, 





SY.0.05. VV aston, LO( 6 tee ics chacsue aos tg Omer ¥ U.S. Army 
No. 2. Description of the Models of Hospital Cars. 
By J. J. Woodward. 10 pp., plates, &c., 8vo. - 
Philadelphia, 1876: "toc .acdensshprcutes oie et eee eae 
No. 8. Description of the Models of Hospitals. By 
J.J. Woodward. 22 pp., plates, &., 8vo. Phila- 3 
delphia, 1876 5. .ctestaiincteunce, tartar eke eee ar eee 
No. 4. Description of the Models of Hospital Steam 
Vessels. By J. J. Woodward. 12 pp., plates, 8vo. fn 
Philadelphia, 1876 esac mista ites ee Ces tenes ere 
No. 5. Description of Perot and Co.’s Improved 
Medicine Waggon. By the manufacturer. 16 pp., 7 
plates, 8vo. Philadelphia; 18760 se. 5..-2issartosencasensesss 
No. 6. Description of the United States Army 
Medicine Transport Cart. - Model of 1876. By 
D. L. Huntingdon and G. A. Otis. 16 pp., plates, 4 


By.G. ait Dilantel plata, LSLG. sos: ctensasstunpsbtsrrisl sanbionsenasporsseees 
No. 7. Description of Selected Specimens from the 
Surgical Section of the Army Medical Mea 
By G. A. Otis. 22 pp., 8vo. Philadelphia, 1876.... 
No. 9. List of Selected Microscopical Preparations 
’ from the Army Medical Museum. By J. J. Wood- 
ward. 7 pp., 8vo. Philadelphia, 1876. ................00 
No. 10. Description of Selected Specimens from the 
Medical Section of the Army Medical Museum. 
By J. J. Woodward. 21 pp., plan, 8vo. Phila- 
Cel pha hyd SUG Wi. lene nonssasaetseasisente ti sests sausbiveeveeeteteaieaes 
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Donations. 


United States, International Exhibition of 1876— Contd. 
No. 11. Typho-Malarial Fever: Is it a Special Type 
of Fever? By J. J. Woodward. 44 pp., so. 
de RRC Tavs Way Lie Ce A AER ore Wee AaMinhs a ek ab Mee 
The Medical Staff of the United States Army, and its ) 
Scientific Work. An Address to the International | 
Medical Congress at Philadelphia, 1876. By J. J. ¢ 
Woodward, Surgeon United States Army. 28 pp., | 
Bvos PE hiladelplin, AS 16cick cc Gimorenase loacassednceascntateapirage. ) 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Vols. xxvii and xxviii, Sessions 1874-75 and 
1875-76. Cloth, plates, &c., 8vo. Liverpool................ 
Map of Russia in Europe. 4 sheets. Ditto of St. Peters- 
Dirge (een bet ) 024 Boro Ae toes cactcctspovenezenassocaniens tke eso 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the. 
Vol. xxi, No. 89 (double number). No. 90 pes 
number), maps, plates, &c., 8vo. London, 1877. ........ 
Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents of the, for 1875. 422 pp., cloth, plates, 8vo. 
PW ees lita CbOTs PST OEE 2. cdees ysncontee se teeta aster dial he verve 
Scotland, Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly 
Returns of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages regis- 
tered in, during 1876. Also the Vaccination Returns 
during 1875. 80 pp.,8vo. Edinburgh, 1877. 3 copies 


Massachusetts, U.S.A., Public Documents of the State of :— 


No.1. Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the Common- 
wealth for 1874, Thirty-third Report of. 242 pp., 
Svo.” “Boston; LS 7Ome bee terre trae kin tote Pacts 


No. 2. Board of Education, Thirty-ninth Annual 
Report of the, for 1874-75. 336 pp., cloth, 8vo. 
Boston: LS 7Gs1 Seo niee tsetse ieee aces cate a naater 


No. 3. State Library, Report of the Librarian of the, i 


for 1874-75. 64 pp., 8vo.. Boston, 1876. ..........-.+ 
No. 5. Treasurer and Receiver-General’s Report for 
1875.2 60) ppp Sv0: Boston IB 7G. cee fad ct Gace 
No. 6. Auditor of Accounts, Twenty-second, Twenty- 
third, and Twenty-seventh Reports of the, for the 
Years 1870-71 and 1875. 8vo. Boston ou... 
No. 7. Adjutant-General, Annual Report of the. t 
1875. 2copies. 161 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876 ........ 
No. 8. Savings Bonks, Tenth Report of the Com- 
missioners of, for 1875. 8vo. Boston... 
No. 9. Insurance Commissioner, Annual Reports of. 
Part 2, of 20th (Life and Accident) ; and part 1, of 
21st (Fire and Marine) for 1875. Cloth, 8vo. 
Bostony 1876 ict eee ete PM ae airresdih aise aiak 9 


No. 10. Corporations Organised, Abstract of the Cer- 
tificates of, with Annual Return, during 1875. 
128 pp. Sy0.. “Hopton Was, teeta tere anette 


No. 12. Attorney-General, Annual Report of the, for 
1875. 25 pp., 8vo. Boston, Brot Ae ake Gear te 
No. 18. State Prison, Annual "Report of the Board of 
Inspectors of the, 1874-75. 37 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876 


By whom Presented, 


Surgeon-General, 
War Department, 
U.S.A. 


The Society 


J. T. Hammick, 
Esq. 


The Institution 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 


Dr. Edward Jarvis, 
A.M., Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, 


US -AS 
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Massachusetts, Public Documents of, 1876— Contd. 
"| Dr. Edward Jarvis, 


No. 14. State Agency for Aiding Discharged Convicts, AM TMoteheeter 
ML. ? 


Annual Report of the, for 1874-75. 6 pp., 8vo. Mais Giisetee 


DORON, USTO= ce aah i tees EAN es GERM eee eee! Tied 
No. 17. State Charities, Twelfth Annual Report of 

the Board of, for 1874-75. 3869 pp., cloth, 8vo. " 

Boston; LSi6y. WEE MIL ae. comet eet eeee en eae 


No. 18. State Reform School, Twenty-ninth Annual 
Report of the Trustees of the, for 1874-75. 54 pp., “s 
Siro. Boston! L876 La EME Uae eee cet ones. 
No. 19. Polls, Property, Taxes, &., as Assessed May 
Ist, 1875, Fifteenth Annual Abstract of. 29 pp., 8vo. 
Boston, LS7OR., cc SO e Irae En its aom Ca ees Lae 
No. 20. State Industrial School for Girls, Twentieth 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the, for 1874-75. . 
19spp.; Sve: sBostone 1 876k pate er nee er 
No. 21. State Lunatic Hospital at Northampton, 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Trustees of the, for 
1874-75. 87 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876 «0.0... eee 
No. 22. State Lunatic Hospital at Taunton, Twenty- 
second Annual Report of the Trustees of the, for a 
1874-75. 33 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876 ......... see 
No. 23. State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, ey oe 
third Annual Report of the Trustees of the, for 
1874-75. 58 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1874-75. 2 
COPTORe ss scpireocss sor zasts apenyubeidi ene: Acibbek es. MU MELnN Ae Maes athe, 
No. 24. State Workhouse at Bridgewater, Twenty- 
second Annual Report of the Inspectors of the, for 
1874-75227 pp., Syo. Boston, 1876 3, 
No. 25. State Primary School at Monson, Twenty- 
second Annual Report of the Inspectors of the, for 3 
1874-75. 21 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876 0.00... eee 
No. 26. . State Almshouse at Tewksbury, Twenty- | 
second Annual Report of the Inspectors of the, for Py 
1874-75. 32 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876 ...................00 
No. 27. Perkin’s Institution and Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Blind, Forty-fourth Annual Report of the 


Trustees of the, for 1874-75. 55 pp., 8vo. Boston, a? 
1876 2.0: Ihe saiesenlee Pedi A CNBC ot cet inte aanceetetoeas sett ecccens 

No. 28. School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth, 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Trustees of the, ss 


for 1874-75. 118 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876................ 

No. 29. Railroad Commissioners, Seventh Annual 
Report of the Board of, for 1875. 466 pp., cloth, i 
Svor aBoston, S768" @ Copies a kecst ascites 

No. 31. Statistics of Labour, Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Reports of the Bureau of, for 1874-75 and a 
1875-76:> Syo. |BosténgliS76aa ike ere 

State Board of Health, First and Seventh Annual 


Reports of the, for 1869 and 1875. 8vo. Boston.... % 
Census of Legal Voters for 1865 and 1875. 31 pp., 
Sv0:)  DORLOM SE LB LO :1c..iccrteateeee ee aie ee ees se 


Trustees of the, for 1875. 60 pp., plans, 8vo. 


General Hospital, Sixty-second Annual Report of the 
Boston; 1876..." 2 COples FasAccssiacken wieder te 
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Massachusetts, Public Docwments of, 1876— Contd. 


Board of Agriculture, Twenty-third Annual Report of 
Secretary of the, for 1875. 605 pp., cloth, plate, 


Dr. Edward Jarvis, 
A.M., Dorchester, 


BO MSO OO Vie BO © 2.25 ts ss tg Recsiomesmiaaisa Ava cssigcaary owet book aa a, 
General Laws and Resolves of the Legislature of 
Session 1876. 206 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876 ............ ” 
City of Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A., City Documents— 
No. 85. Board of Health, Third Annual Report of 
the, for 1874-75. 127 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Boston, 3 


ESTGM Risch cre ted op epee er eee ed heer ee 
Public Health, Digest of Statutes and Ordinances 
relating to the, 1873. New edition. 76 pp., so. | 
Bostons [ST Gees eee ce ee betes 
No. 30. Streets, Annual Report of the Superinten- 
dent of, for 1875. 35 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876 ........ } 
No. 56. Receipts and Expenditures, Annual Report 
of the Auditor of Accounts (No. 64 of the series) + 
for 1875-76. 402 pp., 8vo. Boston; 1876 .........0.... 
School Committee, Annual Report of the, for 1874. 


608 pp., cloth, plates, 8vo. ‘Boston, 1876 ................ # 
Boston and Albany Railway Company, Highth Annual 

Report of, for 1874-75. 14 pp., 8vo. Springfield, 1876 2 

Vermont, U.S.A., Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the FF 


State of, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Reports for, 1871-72. 
Cloths Svar Rit han 6 eas oie Rd Baste oo necccsiettecedens 
Washington, D.C., Quarterly Report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics (trade and industry) to an | 
December, 1875. 290 pp., 8vo. Washington, 1876 
Rhode Island, U.S.A., Census of, for 1875, Preliminary 


Report of. 4 pp., 8vo. Providence, 1875............600 a 
Taxation, the Exemption of Church Property from. 
BA SUOs 7 osbanl LATO iia geste ates atiaqesstapeesonoe 2 


American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, Pro- 
ceedings of the. Vol. xv, No. 96, and Vol. xvi, No. 98. +| The Society 
Guts, Sve Philadelphia 187.20 es..nelcgs ne 


New South Wales: Ways and Means. The Account| Agent-General for 


Statement of the Colonial Treasurer, with Accounts, New Sonth Wales 


for 1875-77. 84 pp., thick paper, 8vo. Sydney, 1877 
Surtees Society. Vol. lxv, for 1875. Yorkshire Diaries 
and Autobiographies in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth } 
Centuries. 500 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1877............ . 
England, Quarterly Return of Marriages, Births, and ) | Registrar-General of 
Deaths registered in. No. 113. 74:pp.,8vo. London,1877 England 
Métropolitan Asylum District. Report of the Chairman 
of the Board on the Proceedings of the Managers. }| Dr. Brewer 
19 pp., map folion, Londdmy BS7 7 ve cescc-Saackesss .hisesceonties 
The Analyst. An American Journal of Pure rs | The Hditor, J. E. 


The Society 


Applied Mathematics. Vol.iv, No. 3. 96 pp., figures, Hendriks,  Esq., 
Sve. | Towa Ue LSA ie ater. ee ae A.M 


Victoria, Statistical Register of, 1875. Title page, — Chief Secretary, 


} : C Office, Mel- 
&e., folio. Melbourne, 1876. 6 Copies occ b ee ete 
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Victoria. Statistics of Friendly Societies for 1875. aa Rccnotarys 
: ; ensus Office, Mel- 
73 pp., folio. Melbourne, 1876. 6 copies ........eeee. RO Se 
Granville (J. Mortimer). The Care and Cure of se ia cA hae 


Insane. In 2 vols. Cloth, 8vo. London, 1877 
Bristol Incorporated .Chamber of Commerce and 

Shipping, Report of the Council of the, April, 1877. 

SCipps S10. SBristol 1877 jt ccccspeenrcegehntce-stveeasenerse 
Scotland, Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, | 


Marriages registered in, quarter ending 31st March, 
1877. No. 89. 52 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1877. 2 copies 
Civil Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings of the Institu- }, 
tion of. Vol. xlviii, 1876-77; part 2. 389 pp., cloth, 
plates;kc.. ASvyo: > Hondom, 28 7/ (ie.o.0,tenbee scan eee 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, U.S.A., 
Proceedings of the. Parts 1 to 3, 1876. Plates, 8vo. 

Philadelphia, 1876 
United States Naval Observatory, Astronomical and 
Meteorological Observations made during 1874 at the. 
Cloth, plates, &c., 4to. Washington, 1877 
Institute of Actuaries, Journal of the. No. 106, January, 
1877. Vol. xx, part 2. 8vo. London, 1877 
Hall (EH. Hepple). The Picturesque Tourist. 
cloth, plates, &c., 12mo. London, 1877 
Bagehot (Walter). On the Depreciation of Silver. 
136 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1877 
Agricultural Society, Royal, of ‘England, Journal of the. 
Vol. xiii, Part 1, No. 25. 294 pp., stiff paper, 
plates, &c., 8vo. Tondon: 1877 
English Convict Prisons, some needed Reforms, 
20 pp., 8vo. London, 1877 
Tasmania, Papers and Proceedings and Report of hed 
Royal Society of, for 1875. 165 pp., stiff paper, 
plates, cc., Svo. + Tasmania, LB7G.5.cteschecccacerhss heel os 
United States, Report of the International Conference 
on Education at Philadelphia, July, 1876. 92 pp., 
8vo. Washington, 1877 
United States, Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1875. 1016 pp., cloth, 8vo. Washington,1876 
Michigan, U.S.A., Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the State Board of Health, 1875-76. 192 pp., cloth, 
plate, imperial 8yo. Lansing, 1876 
Harvey (James). Paper Money. 247 pp, cloth, plate, 
80. London, 1877 i 
Athenzum (Monthly parts). 
Bankers’ Magazine (London). 
399 
Bankers’ Magazine (New York). 
vol. xi, Third Series 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, U.S.A., Journal of } 
the. Vol. lxxiii, Nos.3 to 5. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1877 ae 
Geographical Society (Royal), Proceedings of. 
No. 8. 8vo. London, 1877 


Italy. Bolletino delle situazioni Mensili dei Conti. 
Pager Aa YR hile b2. - caeaenn emee ear new hn rue Ore oe 


COC e rere erm eee e sere rere OEE tess H eee Hssebese Hess eessesestees 


Demme seer ercoeceoeee 
Oo ee eee eeecevane 
Carer eee soon eereresesene 


Cee meee cere ree eeeeeeceerseerens 


Site ee east 


CeO m eee m emer ener ese mn reese eeeeeerrereeeeens 


POPC e Hee eH ere meee H ees HOHE HOHE OEE SOOO EOE OE 


Co ey 


PROMO Herel HHH HEHE Here ee eH HERP E HEHE OHH EHO E He SE eisEeese 


eee eee eer 
Pee e eee eee HORT Hee ene H Ee eH ese Eee HETEF HERE H SED ESE TEESE SESE SEs HES EH EOE ES OhEEDEESS 


Nos. 10 and 11 of 


POPE He eRe eee eH HTT ETOH HEH HEE H HH EHO SEE O EEE Eseoeeeooes 


PEO ere ee eee er Hee eHeeerresbeseseseboeneees 











L. Bruton, Esq. 


Registrar-General, 
Scotland 


The Institution 


The Academy 


The Superintendent 
in Observatory 


The Institute 


The Author 
Henry 8. King and 
Co. 


The Society 
The Howard Asso- 


ciation 
The Society 


The Bureau of Edu- 


cation, Washington 
3) 

The Seeretary of the 
State Board of 
Health 

The Author 

The Editor 


3) 
33 
The Institute 


The Society 


Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria 
e Commercio 
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Ministero di Agri- 


Italy. Bolletino bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno Z| penile a tra 


eae CE TOR EIN Ores Dees csc cc ee nde a Sael fccwlasecens tiaddstecadecatins , 
e Commercio 
Italy. Bolletino delle situazione Mensili dei Conti degli 
istituti d’ Emissione. Anno 8, No. 1 to°4i ou... ccseenees a 


Medical and Chirurgical Society, Proceedings of. 2 
Vol. vii, Part 44, Ne 3 ey autaer aa bab ogetls ts atin: The Society 
Queensland, Supplement to the Government Gazette. | | Registrar - General, 
alte Keg NOR CU ANIC Unc ta ese ancunteias taco aah cicadas sisbuacions \ Queensland 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire.. Vol. xix, Nos. 1.0.5. ....onssssemesrsssvess The Editor 
oes LECHDICUGK VOL. Sil, NOG 22. 60 Oe oes ausereorecs 
Social Science, Sessional Proceedings. Vol.x, Nos.1 to 13 | The Association 
Surveyors, Institution of, Transactions. Vol. ix, Parts 3 RHE sient; 
[ooo Oe ier accidcacerepr ema error ees cli ele gels aka te gee Se ae eli BEREAN 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la. Vol. xviii, 
MG eBEN USLRO)NE i aS eR aay ms Nin eek ees SMart eM A oa AN 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current Bod ofitrade 
PEGI Taf. po ee Be A ld le aia RE ete Re Va rt A BDRM 
The Western of St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A A journal of 
literature, education, and art. Vol. iii. Current +| The Editor 
TONE PUATEN eG Ace Aerie eta ee abe MOREE Bod om ace Wipe ene cre aU pan Cen 


Boletin de la Sociedad Géografica de Madrid. Vol. i, Tel Sood 


La Société 


Arts, Journal of the Society of. Current numbers ............ The Society 

Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria 
e Commercio 


Italy. Bolletino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei 
principali Prodotti agrari. Nos. 1 to 18. 1877 ........ 


Italy. Meteorologia Italiana. Bolletino decadico, Anno 13, 


Noss 2 toe Ly LS 77> tcscaditiics setae ense recor cides tnisees “4 
Italy. Meteorologia Italiana. Bolletino Mensili. Anno 12, 
November and December, 1876...........iccessccsesersesnrsessensens ts 
Insurance Record. Current number......ccccccccccccccscccscscscseseees The Editor 
Ireland. Weekly Returns of Births, Deaths, and | Registrar - General 
Marriages for eight large Towns. Current numbers.... for Ireland 
Scotland. Weekly and Monthly Returns of Births, . 
Deaths, and Mareiauss for eight large Towns. Current Ee ieee Maa 


ah ee TS OR eh Ge (ith, Petites’ eRe cae ae A Rt > aOR ae SOR 
Annual Local Taxation Returns, 1875-76. (215.) 276 pp., 

folio. London, 1877 ..3........ aise secrete A tid boats Mevorerobe ; #. Purdy, Esq. 
Nature. Current PAPI sa aati toe voce canis iaae or obs eee mess The Editor 





Purchased. 


Kolb (G. H.). Handbuch der Vergleichenden Statistik. 886 pp., 8vo. 
Leipsig, 1875. 

Bevolkering du Erde. IV, No. 49. Behm and Wagner. 

Wade’s British History. Royal 8vo. Third Edition. 1844. 

Herbert Spencer’s Study of Sociology. 

Annales de Demographie Internationale. Recueil Trimestriel. Imp. 8vo, 

Martin (F.). The Statesman’s Year Book. 1877. 

Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. Nos. 97 to 99 

Journal des Economistes. Nos. 132 to 187. 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


COST or a COMPLETE SET (ar Nor ovr OF PRINT). 


1838-76. 

£ asa; 
Vole lee (1 O00.) 20 INUMDErS At 1B OM cag scot nngte csr tasapees womens ceecfusente - 13 6 
Vol. II. (1839.) 3 Numbers at ls. 6d. and 3 Parts at 2s. 6d. saeBisas to? -12 - 

Wola Ill=—X1.. (1840228,)) sOvGlatat: 20s, whsieatts deSruvndn..Asn. 4 10 
Vol. XII.. (1849.) Including a double number..............s.csscosesseossonsesoses - 12 6 
Vols, XR TTI—— XTX. C1850-562) © 7 vols. BU LOS os os coupessupeancaaterve stress oocrtogs 310 - 
Vole Ne (1857 2)), dephsoscsoninetaxsnraus «space itavenesrtiiaal tereaigenetn eden ame, tte -l1l - 
Vol AK Teil P BSB: 1d 5.vcsinreodricoerigiiecto OOS Bahra tee” ai anarae miet — 
Waal SEALE, « (1859;) 5.5. ses) ihsalestaseapaei peste, came ssaecetlteon dese eat t cespaaton teaseecneee ~ ll 6 
Vol eels C1 BBO ee POT CO ne en eee ee ei a 
Vols. RRIV—XXV. | (1861-62.) 2 vols. at 155. es .cccescseaccsorctonsecesseses 110 = 
Vols. XXVI—XXVII.  (1863-64.) 2 vols. at 148... eeesseeeenesoves 18e- 
Vole il: CUS65.) me capensaserasteiere arkceeens re soteeeeiep tence ere -17 6 
Wool) REMI Fry CE BGGLY wiscreseyesze scnnsnnccuaecuescarvnrccestabestsecpersuians ceeaeteecatetiee asa - 15 6 
Vol, XXX 18674 a afivetedns ake a te ae eee ee 1195 4% 
Vola X RITE (1 SOG.) ) C.hasectices Ae ken ndelhie acceo a tepeebh abe eit Pare Wie gat - 15 6 
Vole XXXL FELBG9D) Cat rcucmo wate can niece snes tee ee ene -14 - 
VOL, OX RATT IB Te) ic cescaneseootsessssnquepetenaarectnen reat atnsess sss iverare set eeee een l1-- 
Vol. XXXIV. CLO FIE) cet eee ae ee er ecamrmeet a a eee 
VGH ROR Vitti LERZ YW rcaislctiern i same ttercasaurposs bs henaecA osteo esd epeuoetes dead 1 - = 
WO LRU VEST STS, eo fore tear ders cale Bacgade dveen e-qice -ontiesyiauasaee en semnae! l1- - 
VGN VLD e (IBF 82) octcsatd trencdesbdiertcm sascars tavhet dn oa keen aN eee l1- - 
loo X KV Lbs al LOy Dnata cdc: fein ote oe ane ee ee oe 
VOLoR AEA (1B7 6.) 6c eciiiera stein laubidoustbia esdianibueoteektvihe Mecmeae tees l1- - 

General Analytical Indexes :— 

To the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52) .......... Eetinee - 8 6 
NOD Volumes (1858-62)  v.iiceccss sheet vecsseccsedscxseters - 8 6 
‘i A: CLOGS 7 209 overt cscs -sietecesclapetooareteaens - 8 6 
©2015 6 
Discount 40 per cent. (allowed fo Members only)  ssceesssssenesee 10 14 2 
£10 i aed 





Sets, or single copies of any number, of the Jowrnal (not out of 
print), can be obtained of the publishers, H. Stanford, 55, Charing 
Cross, London, 8.W. 

Members only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number of 
the Jowrnal, at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House Terrace, Strand, 
London, W.C. (King’s College Entrance). 

By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Jowrnal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 





Nore.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1877. 


Report of the Councit for the Financtau YEAR ended 31st December, 
1876, and for the Susstonan YEAR ended 26th June, 1877, 
presented at the Forry-Tuirp Anniversary Meertine of the 
Statistica Soctety, held at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House 
Terrace (King’s College Entrance), Strand, W.C., London, on the 
26th of June, 1877, with the Procnxpines of that Meeting. 


James Heywoop, Hsq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Tue Secretary read the circular convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following report was then read :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Society is now in the forty-third year of its existence, and 
fully maintains the position it has obtained as respects the number 
of its members, and its power to fulfil the objects for which it was 
established. 

In the past year the changes in the personnel of the Society 
show a small increase on balance. The result compares as follows 
with the average of the previous ten years :— 


Average 





Particulars, 1876. during the Last 
. Ten Years. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December .................... 611 454: 
Life Members included in the above ......... cscs gO 69 
Number lost by death, withdrawal or default. ........ 46 24: 
NeamHellows-cloctedhc51 2 eae, cea cctte i reonnspe nade: 50 48 


The Society is thus rather more than able to recruit its numbers 
annually, and since the close of the calendar year a much more 
favourable account could have been presented, about eighty new 
members having been elected since the lst January last. 
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The financial condition of the Society treated in the same 
manner shows a highly satisfactory result. 














Average 
Particulars. 1876. of 
Last Ten Years. 
£ £ 
Balance at begimming.of “year ...01..2.ciiccsscsteraceecssesees 94 262 
Receipts from all sources) 2. 5.2...0..5-c eee eee 1,438 990 
Cash balance atsend of yeariics.. 4s; corse south sadedeurceees 192 241 
‘Surplus of assets over liabilities ..............ccceesseeeees 3,297 2,091 


The resources of the Society have thus increased during the 
year, and the improvement has continued up to the present time. 
The Society may be considered to have almost entirely got over the 
temporary drain upon its funds caused by the removal to the 
present premises. 

The inaugural address of the president was given on the re- 
assembling of the Society in November, and the papers read and 
the members elected at each of the monthly meetings are recorded 
below :— 


Session 1876-77. 


Kirst Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st November, 1876. 
The President, JamMEs Hrywoop, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Sir Henry Peek, Bart., M.P. Edwin James Pearson. 

Thomas Jaques Martin, A.I.A. George E. Abell. 

George H. Evans, M.D. . William Thorne. 

T. Kyffen Freeman. Robert Allan McLean. 

William John Aitchison. Sir Thomas Douglas Forsyth, C.B., 
Sir Joseph N. McKenna, M.P. K.C.8.I. 

James Graham. Sydney Smith. 

Arthur Fraser Walter. Thomas Williams Aldwinckle. 
Thomas Fitzroy Rice. Horace George Bowen. 


(a) The President read his ‘‘ Inaugural Address,’ and presented 
the Howard Medal (with zol.), awarded by the Council, to 


Dr. J. C. Sreztn, Medical Superintendent of Guy’s Hospital, 


for his Essay on “The Mortality of Hospitals (General and Special) 
‘in the United Kingdom in Times Past and Present.” 
(b) Dr. Mouat, F.R.C.S., read a report on “The Ninth Inter- 


‘“‘ national Statistical Congress held at Buda-Pesth in September, 
1870; 
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Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th December, 1876. 
The President, Jamrs Htywoop, Hsq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Ansell Day. Thomas Smith, M.D. 
Henry Harcourt Hyde Clarke. William Orange, M.D. 


Major Thomas Freeman Dowden, R.E. 


(a) Professor Leone Levi read a Paper on ‘The Statistical 
‘““ Results of the Treaties of Commerce, and their Relation to the 
‘“* Balance of Trade.” 

(b) Mr. Stephen Bourne read a Paper on “The Growing Pre- 
‘‘ponderance of Imports over Exports in the Trade of this 
“ Country.” | 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th January, 1877. 
The President, James Hzeywoop, Hsq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Samuel Newington, M.A., M.R.C.P. | Thomas Groom Corley. 


“ Mr. F. G. P. Neison read a Paper on “ Some Statistics of the 
“‘ Affiliated Orders of Friendly Societies” (Cdd Fellows and 


Foresters). 
Extra, Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 80th January, 1877. 
The President, James Heywoop, Hsq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 
Mr. Archibald Hamilton read a Paper on “The Recent 
‘“‘ Hconomic Progress of New Zealand.” 
Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th February, 1877. 
The President, Jamzs Hrywoop, Hsq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Richard Metcalfe. William A. Stone. 
Charles Wallington. Edward Moore. 

Henry Matthews Phillips. Richard Henry Holmes. 
Frederick Richard Harold. Henry M. Paul. 

George Chandler. Charles John Schneidau. 
Julius Althaus, M.D. Arthur Bayfield. 
Thomas Rawlins. Robert Crothers, M.D. 
James William Kealy. Philip Capell Hanbury. 
Henry Dever. Reginald Prance. 
William Welch Deloitte. Robert Gordon Mullen. 
Arthur Good. John Lewis. . 
Theodore Brooke Jones. Frederick Robertson Goddard. 
Samuel Dyer Nix. Benjamin Francis Cobb. 
Howard S. Smith. Charles Schiff. 

Robert Ferguson Miller. John Ferrier. 
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Mr. Cornelius Walford read a Paper on ‘Fires and Fire 
‘** Insurance considered under their Historical, Financial, Statistical, 
“and National Aspects.” 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th March, 1877. 
The President, James Hrywoop, Hsq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Samuel Vesey Tiddy. Lionel Louis Cohen. 

W. H. Sainsbury Gilbert. The Baron Henry de Worms. 
Harry George Bolam. Thomas John Woodrow. 
Thomas Fenwick Hedley. William J. Beadel. 

Isaac Holden. Josiah Martin, F.I.A. 
Charles Pink. A. E. Bateman. 

Cecil N. Lane. John Gibson Youll. 

Edward Harold Carter. Richard Ormond. 


The undermentioned were elected Honorary Members :— 


Signor Cesare Correnti, of Italy, President of the Geographical Society of 
Italy; Membre de la Chambre des Députés; Membre de la Conseil 
d’ Etat. 

His Excellency Ahmid Vefyk Pasha, of Turkey, has held many of the 
high Offices of the State, and is chief person of the few that have been 
engaged on duties of a statistical nature in Turkey; honorary member 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 

M. Max Wirth, of Austria, formerly Chief of the Statistical Bureau of 
Switzerland. One of the Editors of the Vienna “ Freie Presse.” 

Dr. G. Mayr, of Bavaria, Director of the Royal Bureau of Statistics, 
Bavaria. 

M. A. Vesselovsky, of Russia, Attaché to the Imperial Minister of Finance. 

Dr. H. Brachelli, of Austria, Chief of the Bureau of Commercial Statistics 
at Vienna. 

Henry Jordan, Esq., of Queensland, Registrar-General. 

Edward Young, Esq., of the United States of America, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington. 


Captain P. G. Craigie read a Paper on ‘‘ The Cost of English 


“¢ Local Government.”’ 


Sith Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th April, 1877. 
The President, James Hrywoop, Hsq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John Cabourn Simonds. The Rev. Ernest H. Fothergill, B.A. 
George Wright. Joseph Allen, 
Thomas Huskinson. Emanuel Boutcher. 


G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 


Mr. Frederick Martin’s Paper on “Births, Deaths, and 
‘¢ Marriages, and the Comparative Progress of Population in some 
‘* of the Principal Countries of Hurope,”’ was read by Mr. Walford. 
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Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th May, 1877. 
The President, James Heywoop, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Daniel Leggatt, LL.D. Frederick Fearon. 

John Blundell Maple. Crochley Clapham, L.R.C.P. 

R. Denny Urlin (Barrister-at-Law). William Percy Payne. 

John Smith (Accountant). William Henry Michael. 

William S. Ogle (Accountant). Richard Price Williams. 

Herbert S. Skeats. Henry Clarke, L.R.C.P. 

Edward Stanford (Publisher), Edwin William Barton, L.R.C.P. 
Robert Porter. George Henry Tatham (Surveyor). 
William Mort. John E. Taylor. 


Mr. E. W. Brabrook read a Paper on ‘International Statistics 
“ of Savings Banks.” 
Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th June, 1877. 
The President, Jamzes Hrywoop, Hsq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Iellows :— 


Frank O. Karuth. | Hubert Airy, M.D. 
Henry Downs. Richard Fawcett Battye, M.R.C.P. 
Henry Edward Waddy, L.R.C.P. George Houlton Bishop, M.R.C.S. 


Evan Marlett Boddy, L.R.C.P. 


Mr. EH. G. Ravenstein read a Paper on “The Populations of 
“Russia and Turkey;” after which diagrams “illustrating the 
“accounts of the Banks of England, France, Germany, Austria, 
“Belgium, Holland, and Russia,’’ were submitted, with remarks 
thereon, by Mr. H. Seyd. 


The Society was duly represented by delegates at the meetings 
of the British Association, at Glasgow ; the Social Science Associa- 
tion, at Liverpool; and the Ninth International Statistical Con- 
gress, at Buda-Pesth; in the proceedings of all of which they took 
part. 

A preliminary report on the proceedings of the Congress was 
read by Dr. Mouat, as will be seen from the above statement, at the 
Society’s meeting, in November, and this report he has promised to 
supplement by a special paper at an early meeting of next session, 
giving a résumé of the resolutions adopted by the Congress, and 
discussing the business arrangements of such congresses, and the 
means of amending them, so as to make them more useful to the 
spread of statistical knowledge. 

The report of the resolutions adopted at the Congress, and the 
more important statistical works presented to it, have been placed 
in the library of the Society. 
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The Howard Medal for 1876 was awarded to Dr. J. C. Steele, 
Medical Superintendent of Guy’s Hospital, for his essay, ‘‘ On the 
‘Mortality of Hospitals (general and special) in the United 
“Kinedom in times past and present.” 

‘Dr. Steele has been good enough to prepare an abstract of his 
essay, which will appear in the forthcoming (June) number of the 
Society’s Journal. 

The subject of the Essay for the present year is— 


‘“‘ Qn the Condition and Management, Past and Present, of the 
‘“‘ Workhouses and similar Pauper Institutions in England 
‘‘and Wales, and their Effect on the Health, Intelligence, 
‘‘and Morals of the Inmates.” 


The subject of the Essay for the Howard Medal of 1878 is— 


‘““The effects of Health and Disease on Military and Naval 
‘‘ Operations.” 


It has been decided by the Council to grant a sum of 20/. to the 
writer who gains the Medal. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as Officers and Council 
of the Society for the Session 1877-78, is submitted for the con- 
sideration of the meeting :— 
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CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1877-78. 


PRESIDENT. 
*GEORGE J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, ESQ., M.P. 


COUNCIL. 
*Edward William Brabrook, F.S.A. Francis Jourdan. 
The Right Hon. Lord Borthwick. H. Reader Lack. 
Stephen Bourne. Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. William Golden Lumley, Q.C., LL.M. 
Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
John Cleghorn, M.A.I. Frederic John Mouat, M.D. 


*Juland Danvers. 

Right Hon. Earl Fortescue. 
Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
Robert Giffen. 

Archibald Hamilton, J.P. 


Robert Hogarth Patterson. 
Frederick Purdy. 

Ernest George Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 
Sir R. W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Ernest Seyd. 

Thomas Sopwith, M.A., F.R.S. 
William Tayler, D.L., F.S.A. 
*Cornelius Walford, F.S.A 


*Thomas Abercrombie Welton. 


James Thomas Hammick. 

Frederick Hendriks. 

Henry Jeula, F.R.G.S. 
*Prof.W.S8.Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


SECRETARIES. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. | Robert Giffen. 
Professor William Stanley Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
Frederic J. Mouat, M.D. 


The abstract of receipts and expenditure, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities to the 31st of December, 1876, are subjoined, 
together with the Auditors’ report for the same year. 
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(I.)\—Asstract of Receipts and Payments, YEAR ended 31st DecemBER, 1876. 





RECEIPTS. F 
$. ud. 
Balance in Bank, 
3lst December,> £74 ~ 9 
LOL cerncepetacete cs 
Balance of Petty 
Ogi Siecccccaseasatse } eke 
Balance of Adver- 
tisement Cash it Ae etait 
94 1 82 
Dividends on Stock (viz., on 
1,2710. 4s. 8d. New 3 per Cent. 87 14 9 
Bank of mela) v accu tessesest 
Subscriptions:— 
42 Arrears 2... £88 4 — 
B50 Tor’ 1876.3. ..s00 945 -— - 
10 in. Advance...... 21 - - 
Hine 1,054 4 - 
Compositions (8) \sstieswescateessscsys 168 - - 
Journal and Alma- 
nac Sales .ssas.+es £159 - ie 
Journal by Adver- 
tisements ......06 ; ae 
17S 22 56 
£1,532 3 14 














PAYMENTS. 
£ 8. d. 
FROME { cisiess dasesebeseseseouerescensgers wore DD 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 302 10 - 
Journal, Printing ...... £500 19 - 
“4 See ae 1818 — 
eporter.. 
+ Bees tee 
ervices 
—— §24 9 - 
PAIN OFEISIILD teensy sestiatasapootecnenssss 16 38°38 
Ordinary Meeting ies Tomaes Oe cannes Loy iF 
DLDYAIry | oresectsactecee sree erate sheers ore aD- 4010 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 64, 23 
POStARO URC. locectepescsetts spashotgecasess 58.11 3 
Hiréand lights... .cscacteossensees ses 1615 8 
Incidental Expenses ......... apron 70 4 6 
Furniture and Repairs |... «.1.ce.sess 1812 1 
Howard Medal (iirc ccs. scscceemeacnest 110 = 
Statistical Dinner Club ............04 8b -- 
Special Gift with Howard mage 2 ee 
(Mr. Heywood’s Gift)...... seeee 
£1,340 3 10 
Balance at Messrs. 
Drummond’s, less 
drafts not  pre- =e 
BOULOG soi csevee tecena 
Balance of Petty wees 
Rae avenge cseres oss a 
Balance of Adver- 5 7-8 
tisement Cash .. ; 
191 19 34 
£1,532 3 14 








(II.)—Batance SHeet of Assets and LiaBILiTiEs on 31st DEcEMBER, 1876. 





LIABILITIES. 
eo oy Che TER tee wi 
Accounts for— 
December number 18115 9 
of Journal ......... 
Annual Index to ditto ay = 
Stationery and| 
(enmbey minke Meyers eet 
Miscellaneous ......... 24 8 = 
187 4 - 


Balance in favour of the Society... 3,277 4 44 








£3,464 8 44 








ASSETS. 5 
B55 Ge 

Clagh Daleancanr Witicencsdesees cectsones 191 19 33 
Stock:— 

New 3 per Cent. Consols ry 

(1.2711. 4s. 8d.), Cost .....0-. 9 SC Be 

Property (Estimated Value):— 

Books in Library......... £1,000 

Journals in Stock ...... or 500 

Furniture and Fixtures 500 


— 2000 - - 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 65 2 
verable (Say) «.s..s000 dGncavicnns 


£3,464 8 4h 





(III.)—Buitpine Funp (Estasuisnep by CounciL, 10th July, 1873). 








LIABILITIES. : 
S20. 
Donation (1873) from Sir Francis 

Goldemid |'.c. U4 detente. a 
Ditto from Sir Charles Dilke ...... 20 - = 

Interest, per London and West- 5 8 
qinster Bank iiwcccsssvsescesestssts “ 
£125 8 - 





ASSETS. 
So Binds 
Metropolitan 34 per Cent. Con- 
solidated Stock (1237. 1s. 11d.) 125 8 - 


COS, Bivioraciwcoctiossees tecceneccecette 


£125 8 - 
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*“* Auditors’ Report, 1876. 


** STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
« Kine’s CoLLEGE ENTRANCE, 
“ STRAND, W.C., Lonpon, 


** Oth April, 1877. 
** The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Society, herewith 


s¢ REPORT :— 


** That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 31st December, 1876, and 
find them correct, showing the Recezpts (including a Balance of 942. 1s. 83d. 
from 1875) to have been 1,532/. 3s. 13d., and the Payments 1,340l. 3s. 10d., 
leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 1910. 19s. 33d. - 


“They have also had laid before them an estimate of the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 3,464/. 8s. 4id., and 
the latter to 1871. 4s. —d.,—leaving a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 3,2772. 4s. 43d. 


“* They further find that at the end of the year 1875 the number of Fellows 
on the list was 607, which number was diminished in the course of the year to 
the extent of 46 by Deaths, Resignations, and Defaulters, and that 48 new 
Members were elected and two Fellows were restored to the list, leaving on the 
list, on 31st December, 1876, 611 Fellows of the Society. 


“The Balance standing to the credit of the Building Fund, at the end of 
the year 1876, was 125/. 8s. —d. 


(Signed)  ‘ Wrii1am TayLeEr, 


* CORNELIUS WALFORD, }$ Auditors.” 
«J. B. Brown, 
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The Prestpent moved: “That the Report of the Council, the 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets 
and Liabilities, and the Auditors’ Report for 1876, be adopted, 
entered on the minutes, and printed in the Journal.” He said the 
report gave a satisfactory account of the state of the Society. The 
numbers were gradually increasing, and those who had attended 
the meetings must have been gratified with the papers that had 
been read, and the able discussions which had followed them. A 
permanent number of about 700 members characterises the Society 
at the present time. 


Dr. Farr seconded the motion. In doing so he said he wished 
to refer to a matter in which ‘some of the members of the Society 
were particularly concerned. The British Association would 
meet at Plymouth on 15th August, Harl Fortescue being the 
President of Section F, Economic Science and Statistics; and 
Lord Morley and Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Vice-Presidents. It 
was very desirable that the members. of the Statistical Society 
should put in a strong appearance at Plymouth. The Society had 
been associated with the British Association from the very first. 
He had in his hand a paper in which Mr. Babbage gave an interest- 
ing account of the origin of the Statistical Society and of Section F 
of the British Association. M. Quetelet came over to Cambridge 
with some valuable statistical papers, and was told that there was 
no section in which they could be read. A committee was there and 
then constituted, of which Mr. Babbage was chairman. That com- 
mittee adjourned to London, and from that beginning the Statistical 
Society had its origin. Thus the British Association gave rise to 
the Statistical Society. The question had now been raised whether 
it was desirable that the connection, through Section F, between 
the Society and the Association should be maintained. At a 
meeting of the Council of the British Association a committee was 
appointed “to consider and report on the possibility of excluding 
unscientific or otherwise unsuitable papers and discussions from the 
sectional proceedings of the Association.” The committee con- 
sisted of Mr. Francis Galton, Mr. Slater, and other gentlemen, who 
did not know much about the early proceedings of the Statistical 
section, and they reported, ‘‘ That papers which have been reported 
on unfavourably by the organising committees shall not be brought 
before the sectional committees. The president shall call on one of 
the secretaries to read the minutes of the previous meeting of the 
committee, and secondly no paper shall be read until it has been 
formally passed by the committee of the section, and entered on the 
minutes accordingly.” Every one present here would agree that 
the statistical papers submitted to the British Association should be 
carefully scrutinised, but the report went on to say, “ That having 
regard to the subjects of many papers read in the Section of 
Economic Science and Statistics, and the nature of the discussions 
thereon, the growth of the purely scientific branches of the 
Association, and to the fact that a society has been specially formed 
for the discussion of social and economical questions, the Council 
be requested seriously to consider whether the time has not now 
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arrived when the section might cease to form a part of the British 
Association.” What he wished to consult the Society upon was 
the propriety of considering that question. The Council of the 
British Association passed the two first resolutions, to which neither 
I nor you probably would object, and then added another, ‘“ That 
the committee be requested to report more fully to the Council on 
the subject of the suggestion contained in the concluding paragraph 
of the report.” He (Dr. Farr) was present at the meeting of the 
Council, and he stated that he was not prepared to discuss the 
subject then, but wished to consult the Statistical Society, which 
had always taken a deep interest in the section. What he proposed 
to do was to write an official letter to the secretaries, and submit 
this question to their Council :—Whether they thought it desirable 
that the friendly though unofficial connection that had existed so 
long between the Society and the British Association should be 
maintained or not. The Society did not want the patronage of even 
the British Association, but the science which they cultivated was 
one of the most important that men could pursue. ' If animals, fish, 
insects, and inorganic matter were of great interest in a scientific 
point of view, surely the phenomena of society, population, life, and 
property were of still greater importance. His own feeling was 
that it would be undesirable to break off the connection which had 
so long existed. The object of the British Association was to give 
a stronger impulse in a more systematic direction to scientific 
inquiry. To accomplish that they invited men cultivating different 
branches of science to meet together, so as to promote intercourse 
between them. That was a most desirable object. It was very 
difficult for men connected with other branches of science to appre- 
ciate the work of the Statistical Society, and it, perhaps, was still 
more difficult for those engaged in the study of statistics to appre- 
ciate the researches in Kent’s Cavern, and the minute details of some 
other branches of science, touching things of no immediate practical 
value. Another object of the Association was to draw attention to 
scientific matters in the country. For these reasons he thought it 
very desirable that the connection should be maintained, both for 
the sake of the Society and for the sake of the Association. He had 
a list of the papers that had been read before Section F. Many of 
them were by some of the most eminent and distinguished Fellows 
of this Society, and would bear comparison with any read before 
other sections. Mr. Griffiths had suggested that latterly there had 
not been that intimate relation between the officers of the Statistical 
Society and the officers of the British Association which formerly 
existed, when one of the secretaries of the Society, or delegates 
specially appointed, took an active part in the organisation of the 
statistical section. It would be very desirable to keep up that 
arrangement, and to invite one of the secretaries to attend. He 
hoped that some good papers would be sent down to Plymouth so as 
to maintain the character of the section. There was no ill-feeling, 
but the contrary on the part of the Council of the Association. 

He (Dr. Farr) also wished to state that the permanent com- 
mittee of the Statistical Congress, of which Mr. Giffen was a 
member, would meet in Rome in September, and take into con- 
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sideration the organisation of the Congress, which had been criticised 
by the Society’s Foreign Secretary. And M. Keleti had written to 
say that he hoped Dr. Mouat would attend. He would therefore 
suggest that Dr. Mouat should be asked to be good enough to 
attend as a representative of the Society. He thought the members 
had every reason to congratulate themselves on the independent 
position which the Society held, and on the work it had done, and 
he trusted that still more and better work would be accomplished in 
the future. 

In reply to Mr. Doxsey, Dr. Farr said the Statistical Society 
was in no way responsible for the papers read by Fellows before 
the Section I’ of the British Association. 


The PreEsIpENT said the manner in which papers were selected 
for the British Association was this. The Organising Committee 
met a day or two before the meeting of the Association, looked 
over the papers, and decided which should be read. They then 
handed over to the committees of the sections those which they 
approved of. 


Mr. Netson asked if the Committee of the British Association 
which proposed the abolition of the Economical Section, were not 
influenced in coming to that conclusion by the fact that the 
Statistical Society already thoroughly occupied the ground, and 
that therefore there was not the same necessity for papers on 
statistical research and economic science as formerly. If that were 
‘so, the proposed abolition was rather a compliment to the Society. 


Dr. Farr said there were other societies in a similar position, 
such as the Chemical Society, and the Linnzen Society, but it was 
not therefore suggested that it was unnecessary to have a Chemical 
or a Biological Section. 


Sir Rawson Rawson said he presumed that the question arose in 
the Council of the British Association, not because of any paper 
read in the Economic Section, but because of the paper on Spirit- 
ualism, read in the Biological Section, and that Mr. Sclater, and 
one or two others, took the opportunity of suggesting that Hconomic 
Science was not so pure and exact as some of the other sciences, 
and that as there was a Social Science Congress it was not 
necessary that statistics and economics should be represented 
at the British Association. But every branch of the Association 
was represented by a society, and more than one by Annual 
Congresses, that met in different parts of the Kingdom. The 
abolition of the Economic Section would be a material loss to the 
places in which the Association met. There was a certain number 
of distinguished visitors who were attracted chiefly by this section, 
and in each place of meeting were a large number of persons who 
. took little or no interest in pure physical science, but who did take 
an interest in statistical science, and who were led to inquire into 
local questions for the purpose of bringing the subject before the 
Economic Section, and it would be a serious loss to the inhabitants 
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generally of the towns where the meetings were held, if the section 
were abolished. He thought that was an important reason why the 
connection between the Association and the Society should be con- 
tinued. If it were not, there would be a diminished number of 
subscribers to the Association, and less interest shown in the 
proceedings. With regard to the suggestion that one of the 
secretaries should be sent to the meetings of the Association, the 
Royal Geographical Society not only sent one but two representa- 
tives at the expense of the Society. Of course, it would not be 
right to ask the secretaries to go at their own expense. If it were 
necessary to have the sanction of a general meeting, he hoped steps 
would be taken to obtain it, but he thought the Council of the 
Society had the power to arrange it. 


The Presmpent said there was always an under-current in 
human affairs, and it so happened that the reporters who attended 
the meetings of the British Association, were more familiar with 
the subjects dealt with in the Statistical Section than with those 
discussed in other sections. The consequence was that the reports 
of that section occupied a larger portion of the daily press than,— 
except under unusual circumstances, when something extraordinary 
happened,—the reports of other sections. There was therefore some 
difficulty ; he did not wish to use such a word as jealousy. The 
proper way to meet it was for gentlemen of the press to be sent 
there who could describe subjects of physical science in a popular 
way. He did not wish to diminish the popularity of physical 
science, one branch of which he was very much attached to, and it 
was only right that the press should report the best papers in 
physical science as well as those in statistical science. There would 
then perhaps be greater cordiality and sympathy between the 
statistical division and the physical science divisions, than at the 
present moment. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. Nutson and Mr. Bourne were appointed scrutineers of the 
ballot, and the ballot being taken, the gentlemen named in the 
printed list were declared to be unanimously elected as the council 
- and officers of the Society for the ensuing year. 


The PRESIDENT announced that the subject of the Howard 
Medal Essay for 1878 would be “The Effects of Health and Disease 
on Military and Naval Operations.” 


Dr. Guy moved: ‘ That the best thanks of the meeting be given 
to the retiring President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and Officers, for 
their valuable services during the past year.” There could be no 
doubt whatever, he said, that every one present would enter 
heartily into the spirit of this resolution. The President during his 
two years of office, had been most regular in his attendance, and 
the Society was extremely obliged to him for several acts of muni- 
ficence. He had been good enough to add to the value of the 
Howard medal by two contributions of zo/. each, a sum likely to 
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be acceptable to candidates for the medal, who had expended money 
and time in preparing their papers. They had also to thank Mr. 
Heywood for an extremely elegant entertainment at South Kensing- 
ton, than which he (Dr. Guy) had never seen anything better 
managed or more liberally conducted in every way. The other 
gentlemen referred to in the resolution had also done excellent 
service. Amongst other things he might mention the editing of the 
Journal as having being most satisfactorily performed. He was sorry 
to think there could be any likelihood of the connection with the 
British Association ceasing. There were some people, purists in 
science, who denied to statistics the name of a science; but if all 
statistics were not scientific, there were some statistical essays which 
were purely and eminently scientific. Science was many sided, and 
the members of the Statistical Society cultivated one particular branch 
to the best of their ability. If papers were offered to the British 
Association which were undeserving of the name of science (papers 
relating to subjects not tested by experience, or properly supported 
by numerical details), they ought to be excluded, but if they were 
worthy of the name they should be accepted. 


Mr. SopwitH seconded the motion. He said the President had 
set an excellent example to the other officers, and no one could have 
been more indefatigable in attending to every duty connected with 
the office. He was quite sure that the motion would meet with the 
warm and cordial approval of all present. 


The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 


The Presipent thanked the members for their kindly vote, and 
moved a vote of thanks to the scrutineers for their services. 


Dr. Movar seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed 
to. : 


Mr. Nutson acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings 
then terminated. 
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In the preparation recently of the history of fire insurance for the 
purposes of my ‘‘ Insurance Encyclopeedia,” I have taken occasion 
to illustrate every part of the subject (where practicable) with 
statistics in the form of tables, or otherwise. As much of the data 
so brought together is the result of considerable research, involving 
alike time and labour, being drawn from sources not generally 
available, while portions of it have a direct bearing upon our 
national progress and prosperity, I have thought that a pretty full 
summary of such statistics, and of the historical notes necessary to 
their complete understanding, may be well adapted to the pages of 
the Journal of this Society. Some of the considerations presented, 
I venture also to believe, may afford fitting scope for profitable 
discussion in this assembly. 

The general arrangement of this paper is chronological and 
statistical. After careful observation and experiment, I have been 
compelled to the conclusion that there is no other efficient method 
of recording actual facts. Where the two processes admit of 
combination, as they usually do, the greatest clearness should be 
attained; but where the materials are incomplete and discon- 
nected, the processes employed can do no more than make the best 
of the facts as they stand. This observation particularly applies to 
the present case. The materials with which I have to deal have 
been collected and compiled by different individuals, at different 
dates, and for varying objects. There has been hardly any common 
standpoint; and the shape and connection they take here is that 
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which I have had to give them in view of their general usefulness. 
When the International Statistical Congress shall succeed in 
convincing the Governments of the world that the facts of which I 
here treat are worthy of systematic record, we may hope for better 
results. . 


IL.—Fire Protection. 


No survey of the leading incidents concerning fires and fire 
insurance can be regarded as complete which does not take into 
account the appliances for the extinguishment of fires; and not 
only these, but also the general measures for protecting against 
fire in regard to the construction of buildings, storage of inflam- 
mable and combustible goods, the water supply of towns and 
cities in this connection, the punishment for wilful fire raising, 
and other obvious considerations. And yet to deal with all or any 
of these in general detail, would constitute the basis for an elaborate 
paper in itself; I can, therefore, but touch upon this portion of the 
subject superficially. 

Under the law of Moses wilful fire raising was punishable with 
death. It appears to have been so under the still earlier law of 
the Egyptians. The practice of wilfully firing buildings appears to 
have been very common with the ancient Romans; and those found 
guilty of it were burned to death, enveloped in the tunica molesta : 
a garment made of paper, flax, or tow, and smeared over with 
pitch, bitumen or wax; so that when brought to the place of execu- 
tion, and the fire lighted, there was no chance of their escaping ! 

The Hmperor Augustus, who wore the purple at the time of 
the birth of our Saviour, appointed seven bands of firemen in the 
imperial city, each of which had the care of two divisions (regiones) ; 
each band had a captain (tribunus); and at the head of the whole 
body was the prefect of the watch (prefectus vigiliwm). 

Fire engines were known to the Romans. ‘They are said to 
have been Known in China long anterior to the founding of the 
Roman empire. 

872.—All dwelling houses and buildings in Great Britain— 
after the Roman occupation—down to the time of Alfred the 
Great were built of timber, generally with a reed thatch. Alfred 
began to build his palaces of brick and stone; but the nobles did 
not follow the example for several centuries later. 

This monarch ordered the inhabitants of Oxford to cover up 
their fires every night at the ringing of the bell at “curfew.” The 
fires being then open upon the hearths, an instrument of iron or 
copper was specially devised for the purpose. 

900.—About this date Pope John IX ordered bells to be used 
in churches, as a defence, by ringing them, against thunder and 
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lightning! Du Fresnoy informs us that they were anointed and 
baptised in view of their holy office. They were also consecrated 
with most imposing ceremonies, being washed inside and outside 
with holy water, holy oil, &c. And it has been inferred, rather 
than directly asserted, that the ringing of such bells at nightfall 
was to be regarded as a religious offering for protection against fire 
during the hours of darkness. The curfew bell was not improbably 
associated with this belief. 

1066.—William the Conqueror ascended the throne of Great 
Britain, and very speedily made general in this country the conti- 
nental custom of the “ curfew [couvre few] bell,’—which was rung 
at eight o’clock, when all fires and lights had to be extinguished, 
under a severe penalty,—perhaps as much as a measure of good 
government as a protection against fire; but the latter was the plea. 
Some of our historians appear to regard the measure as aimed at 
the liberty of the subject, and speak of its introduction as the 
‘ odious tyranny of the Conqueror.” It is certain that the practice 
prevailed generally in the cities of Europe at this date, and in 
many of the English cities, which latter required measures of 
protection quite as much as any continental city. We regard it as 
clearly established now that the practice had been introduced into 
England by Alfred, or probably earlier. 

1100.—The “tyranny” of the curfew is said to have been 
abolished—that is probably the fines and penalties attaching thereto. 
The practice of ringing the eight o’clock bell continued for many 
centuries later; and is even now practised in towns and villages in 
various parts of England. See recent discussion thereon in ‘‘ Notes 
‘‘ and Queries.” 

1136.—At this date the greater part of London was still built 
of wood, and the houses were covered with straw, stubble and the 
like. Hence it happened that when a single house caught fire the 
entire city was endangered. The “ Liber Albus,” which all who know 
its history regard as of great authority, says: “A thing that took 
‘‘ place in the first year of the reign of King Stephen [1136], when 
“by reason of a fire that broke out at London Bridge the church 
“of St. Paul was burnt: from which spot the conflagration 
“ extended, destroying houses and buildings, as far as the church of 
“¢ St. Clement Danes.’ After this, continues the chronicle, the 
citizens, to the best of their ability, to avoid such a peril, built 
stone houses upon their foundations, covered with thick tiles, and 
so protected against the fury of the flames; whence it has often 
been the case that when a fire has broken out in the city, and has 
destroyed many buildings, upon reaching such houses it has been 
unable to go further, and has there been extinguished. 

1189.—The first reference we find to any legislative measures 
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for fire prevention in the city occurs this year, reign of Richard I. 
It was this monarch who appointed the first lord mayor of London ; 
and this first lord mayor, Henry Fitz-Alwin, goldsmith, issued an 
order (this year) “concerning buildings between neighbours.” 
The party-wall was to be at least sixteen feet in height, and 
three feet in breadth, and was to be built of stone, ‘‘ for security 
‘against fire.” These walls, as well as gutter to receive and 
convey the water from their houses, were to be provided at the 
common cost. Also ‘ concerning digging pits for water.”—Stow’s 
‘* Chronicle.” Anderson says that the order was that ‘no houses 
‘should be built within the city but of stone;” and that they 
‘* should be covered with slate or burnt tile.” 

The good example here indicated was taken up warmly, and 
we find it recorded that in the same year the wardmotes of the 
city arranged the following rules for preventing loss of life and 
destruction of property by fire :— 

ltem. That all persons who dwell in great houses within the 
ward have a ladder or two ready and prepared to succour their 
neighbours in case misadventure should occur from fire. 

tiem. That all persons who occupy such houses have in summer 
time, and especially between the Feast of Pentecost and the Feast 
of St. Bartholomew (24th August), before their doors a barrel full 
of water for quenching such fire, if it be not a house which has a 
fountain of its own. 

Item. That ten reputable men of ward, with the aldermen, 
provide a strong crook of iron with a wooden handle, together with 
two chains and two strong cords, and that the handle have a good 
horn and loudly sounding. Of persons wandering by night, it is 
forbidden that any person shall be so daring as to be found wan- 
dering about the streets of the city after the curfew rung out at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand and St. Lawrence, upon pain of being 
arrested. _ 

This may be regarded as the first fire ordinance of the city of 
London. (See 1246 and 1667.) 

1240.—Under the custom of Furnes, prevailing in parts of 
Europe at this date, the whole property of a person wilfully 
causing a fire was forfeited, and he banished. His property was 
applied in restitution to sufferers. 

-1246.—An ordinance “ previously issued ’’ [? 1189] was renewed, 
to the effect that all houses within the city should be covered with 
tiles or slates instead of straw, more especially such as stood con- 
tiguous to the best streets, which were then but few. What is now 
the heart of the city about Cheapside was then a void place called 
Crownfield, from the Crown Inn there; the bulk of the city lay 
more eastward.— Anderson. 
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1268.—A night-watch for the city of London was first appointed. 

1285.—In this, the thirteenth year of Edward I, an Act was 
passed against incendiaries, and night watchmen were ordered to be 
appointed in every town and city, between sunset and sunrise. 

1302.—The first recorded instance of any steps being taken 
towards enforcing any of the measures of protection herein referred 
to occurred this year; and the following account of the same is still 
preserved in the records of the city as follows: Thomas Bat came 
before John le Blund, mayor of London, and the aldermen, on the 
Friday next before the Feast of St. Hilary (13th January), in the 
thirtieth year of the reign of King Edward, son of King Henry, 
and bound himself, and all his rents, lands, and tenements, to keep 
the city of London indemnified from peril of fire, and other losses 
which might arise from his houses covered with thatch, in the parish 
of St. Laurence, Caandelwyk Strete; and he agreed that he would 
have the said houses covered with tiles about the Feast of Pentecost 
then next ensuing; and in case he should not do the same, he 
granted that the mayor, sheriffs, and bailiffs of London should 
cause the said houses to be roofed with tiles out of the issues of his 
rents aforesaid.—‘ Memorials of London.” 

1351.—In many of the cities and large towns on the continent 
it had long been the custom to place a watchman on the top of a 
large building or tower, to look out for fires, notice of which was 
conveyed by blowing a horn, firing a gun, or ringing a bell. In 
Germany a police ordinance which had previously existed was 
renewed this year; and it required that two watchmen should be 
posted in each steeple to look out for fires. The mode of indicating 
the direction of the fire is by holding out a flag towards it in the 
’ day, and a lanthorn at night. The practice is still continued. 

1371.—The first police regulations regarding fires were made 
in Paris. Hach householder was to put a hogshead of water at his 
door under a penalty of 10 sous. 

1400.—In Leipsie, at this date, the town piper resided in apart- 
ments in the steeple, and took part in the fire-watch. 

1429.—An Act of Henry VI-declared that ‘If any threaten, by 
** casting bills, to burn a house, 7f money be not laid in a certain place, 
‘and do after burn the house, such burning shall be adjudged high 
“¢ treason.” 

* 1472.—Reien of Edward IV, a night bellman was employed in 

Exeter to alarm the inhabitants in case of fire. 

1556.—Reign of Mary, bellmen were first appointed in London. 
They were to ring their bells at night, and call out, “Take care of 
‘“‘ vour fire and candle; be charitable to the poor; and pray for the 
** dead.” 

—1545.—By the 37th of Henry VIII, cap. 6, was inflicted the 
7 2A 2 
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“‘ pains of death” on all found guilty of certain crimes, amongst 
which were the secret burning of frames of timber prepared and 
made by the owners thereof ready to be set up and edified for 
houses; burning of wains and carts loaden with coals or other 
goods; burning of heaps of wood, cut, felled, and prepared for 
making coals; cutting off the ears of the king’s subjects, and divers 
other kinds of offences against property or the person. 

1583.—Reign of Elizabeth, Fleetwood, the recorder of London, 
in a famous speech regarding the power of the sovereign to prevent 
the growth and extension of the city, said: ‘“‘ In London houses are 
‘“‘ to be pulled down with engines, hooks and ladders, provided for 
“that purpose, and this is by the common laws of the realm. And 
‘“‘ this is for avoiding of the rage of fire. ... By the law no man 
‘may build or make a reredorse for the fire of charcoals in any 
‘“ house. . .. Tallow chaundlers may not melt their tallow in their 
‘‘own dwelling houses... .. Flaxwives for fear of fire. ... are 
*¢ inhibited.”’—Stow. 

1605.—James I issued a proclamation similar to those issued by 
Hlizabeth against new buildings in the city, or within one mile 
thereof; and he also commanded ‘all persons henceforwards to 
‘* build their forefronts and windows either of brick or stone, as 
‘“‘ well for decency as by reason all great and well-grown woods - 
‘‘ were much spent and wasted; so as timber for shipping waxed 
*“* scarce.’—Stow. This proclamation is said to have had little 
effect. 

1607.—Proclamation was again made for the same purpose ; 
and some were censured in the Star Chamber for building contrary 
to the tenor of the proclamation. 

1614.—By a further proclamation all commissioners were 
required to proceed with strictness against all offenders in this sort. 
From this time, says Stow, began the new reformation of building. 
So rare appears to have been a good building at that period, that 
this old chronicler deems it necessary to record the first few good 
houses that were built in London. The first house of note thus 
built was a house in the Strand belonging to Colonel Cecil; after 
that a house near Drapers’ Hall; next to that a goldsmith’s house 
in Cheapside, over against Saddlers’ Hall, and a leather seller’s 
house in St. Paul’s Churchyard, near the north gate, who was com- 
pelled thereunto, after he had set up his house, being all of timber. 
[ Book I, p. 7.] 

1615.—Fire engines were in use in Germany at this date. 

1633.—Fire engines were introduced into London this year or 
earlier. At a fire which occurred at London Bridge there were 
three in use, but they speedily got disabled. 

1637.—Charles I, through the lords of the council, drew the 
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attention of the lord mayor to the valuable services rendered by 
fire engines, and to their scarcity in the city; also recommending 
that more “ frequent provision bee made of them.” 

1638.—In a memorial of Sir William Beecher ‘‘ of such business 
‘“‘as were treated of in this month by the (Privy) Council and 
‘“‘ remained yet imperfect,’ was a letter to the lord mayor for more 
frequent provision of engines to shoot water for quenching fires. 
The lords intimated that they would take order for like provision im 
the parishes out. of the city liberties. 

In a petition to Charles I presented this year by William Ryley 
and Edward Mabb, praying for leave to establish a scheme of fire 
insurance, it was stated to be part of that scheme to “‘ keep a continual 
‘‘ watch in all parts of the citty and suburbs all night, that if any fire 
“‘ should break forth it may presently be espied.” And engines were 
to be kept in every ward “to be ready at hand for quenching of the 
‘same, and the watch brought speedily to the fire.” ‘‘ Reserves of 
‘‘ water shall be made in convenient places for sudden use.” 

1643.—There was printed in one sheet the following: ‘‘ Season- 
“able advice for preventing the mischief of fire that may come by 
*“ negligence, treason, or otherwise: Ordered to be printed by the lord 
‘“‘ mayor of London ; and it is thought very necessary to hang in every 
‘‘man’s house, especially in these dangerous times. Invented by 
‘“‘ William Gosling, engineer, how many several ways, houses, 
‘** towns, and cities have been set on fire.” Next follows a list of 
causes of fires, which were the same then as now; winding up with 
‘** Some by warm sea-coal, cinders put in baskets, or wooden things as 
‘“* did burn London Bridge: and some have been burnt without fire 
‘‘or candle, as by wet hay, corn, straw, or by mill-wheels, or such 
“¢ like ; all which hath been by carelessness : and some have been fired 
‘“‘ of purpose, by villainy or treason.” Next follows orders to be 
observed that fire may not happen, and orders that if fire should 
happen, either by wild-fire or otherwise, to prevent the miseries 
thereof. Printed for H. B., at the Castle in Cornhill—“ Harleian 
‘* Miscellany,” vol. v. 

1650.—I have already spoken of the value of the early fire 
engines in regard to fire protection. These were manuals; but we 
appear to have had a narrow escape of having a steam fire engine 
at this date. Lord Macaulay is my authority, as follows :— 


“The Marquis of Worcester had recently observed the expansive power of 
moisture rarefied by heat. After many experiments he had succeeded in con- 
structing a rude steam engine, which he called a fire water-work, and which he 
pronounced to be an admirable and most forcible instrument of propulsion. But 
the Marquis was suspected to be a madman, and known to be a Papist. His 
invention therefore found no favourable reception.” —*“ History of England,” 
vol. i, chap. 3 (see 1829). 
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1660.—In the case of Manby v. Scott, before the Court of King’s 
Bench this year, the principle referred to by Recorder Fleetwood in 
1583 is directly affirmed. The judges laid it down that the law of 
necessity dispenses with things which otherwise are not lawful to 
be done; “as to throw down any neighbour’s house for preventing 
“‘ the spread of fire,”’ &c. 

1666.—Great fire of London. In view of preventing the further 
spread of this fire, the lord mayor ordered the destruction of 
buildings at certain points by means of gunpowder. ‘The practice 
has been resorted to from time to time since. Most recently at the 
great fire at Boston, United States, 1872. It was afterwards held 
that the fire offices were liable for houses insured with them and so 
destroyed under proper legal authority. 

1667.—The incident of the preceding year led to the passing of 
important measures in respect to fire protection in the metropolis, 
viz. (1) An Act of the Imperial Parliament, 19 Car. II, cap. 3, 
regarding the precautions to be taken in rebuilding the city. (2) 
A proclamation of the king as to measures of protection at the 
palace of Whitehall (afterwards destroyed by fire). (8) An Act of 
the common council as to the appliances for extinguishment of fires 
in the city, and laying down minute regulations regarding the same. 
These measures will be found in detail in the article Fire Protection 
in the ‘‘ Insurance Encyclopeedia.” 

1677.—Maitland, in his ‘‘ History of Edinburgh,” says, under 
this date: “‘ Many disasters by fire having been occasioned in 
“ Edinburgh by wooden buildings covered with thatch; for pre- 
‘“‘ venting the like thereafter, it was by the town council enacted 
‘¢ that no person presume to build a house of wood, or cover a new 
“ building with thatch; but in time coming all houses to be built 
‘“‘ with stones and covered with slates or tiles, under the penalty of 
“500 marks, and the house to be demolished !” 

1681.—The corporation of London having undertaken the busi- 
ness of fire insurances this year, it proposed to procure fire engines 
‘far more useful to the public than any that hath yet been 
“ invented,” as also a more powerful fire brigade than had existed, 
in view of protecting the property it insured from conflagration. 

1683.—The Friendly Fire Office founded this year, announced 
in No. 18 of its regulations :—‘‘ Watermen and other labourers to 
‘‘be imploy’d at the charge of the undertakers, to assist at the 
“ quenching of fires.” This was the beginning of the system of 
the fire insurance offices undertaking the charge of providing at 
their own cost appliances for fire extinguishment, which is clearly 
a duty for the municipal government. 

1690.—After the great fire at Marlborough this year, a petition 
was presented to the House of Commons, and is recorded in its 
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journals, to the effect that leave might be given to bring in a Bill 
that all the owners of the land whereon the burnt houses stand may 
be compelled at the rebuilding thereof to cover them with slate or 
tile, “and make an allowance to their tenants for so doing,” and 
that all other persons when they repair thatched houses, may in like 
manner re-cover them with slate or tile. We do not find that any 
such Act was passed. 

1697.—An ordinance of the mayor was addressed to the 
aldermen of the several wards, requiring them to prevent the 
throwing of squibs, serpents, and other fireworks in and about the 
streets of the city. 

1698.—As a means towards fire protection, the Scottish parlia- 
ment enacted that no future building erected in the city of Hdin- 
burgh should exceed five stories in height. 

1700.—About the close of the seventeenth century there was 
laid before parliament by Mr. Alexander Cutting, a scheme for the 
protection of property by means of a rate levied upon all houses, 
which included a fire brigade, a salvage corps, and a scheme of 
compensation for property destroyed, all under one head. It pro- 
posed to do away with the system of fire insurances then recently 
introduced. The real aim was a scheme of municipal fire insurance 
under a new phase. 

1704.—The scheme of fire insurance set on foot at the Lombard 
House, Duke Street, Westminster, this year, undertook for the first 
time the insurance of household goods and trading stock, and made 
the following announcement : 


“The said corporation have provided a competent number of watermen, with 
coats and silver badges of the figures upon this paper; carmen, with carts, and 
porters, who give security for their fidelity, and are always to attend at fires, to 
help to, remove insured goods to any place desired ; and have also warehouses at 
convenient distances from all parts, to which those that have no other convenience 
may send them, and have them again when the danger is over, without paying 
anything.” 


This was really a species of salvage corps—the first actually 
established. 

1707.—There was passed 6th Anne, cap. 58 (some editions of 
the Statute cap. 31), an Act for the better preventing the mis- 
chiefs that may happen by fire. Its preamble sets forth :— 


«Whereas many fires have lately broken out in several places in and about the 
cities of London and Westminster, and other parishes and places comprised within 
the weekly bills of mortality, and many houses have frequently been burnt and 
consumed before such fires could be extinguished, to the impoverishing and utter 
ruin of many of Her Majesty’s subjects, the rage and violence whereof might have 
been in part prevented if a sufficient quantity of water had been provided in the 
pipes lying in the streets, and if party walls of brick had been built between house 
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and house, from the foundation to the top of the roof, and less timber in the front 
of houses; For the preventing therefore the like mischiefs in the future, be it 
enacted :” 


1. From 25th March, 1708, the churchwardens of each parish 
within the bills of mortality to fix on the mains and pipes of any 
water work, stop-blocks of wood, or fire-cocks, &c. A mark was to 
be fixed on the front of a house over against the place where the 
fire-cock lies. 

Every parish was to “ have and keep in good order and repair, 
‘“‘in some known and public place within each parish, a large 
‘“‘ enoine, and also a hand engine, to throw up water for the extin- 
‘“‘ onishing of fires, and also shall provide, keep, and maintain one 
“leather pipe and socket of the same size as the plug or fire-cock, 
“to the intent the socket may be put into the pipe to convey 
‘“the water clean and without loss or help of bucket into the 
“engine.” A penalty is imposed upon the churchwardens in case 
of default. 

A gratuity of 10s. was to be paid to the turncocks “ whose water 
‘ shall be found on, or shall first come into the main or pipe where 
‘‘ the first plug shall be opened at any fire.” And the “first engine 
‘keeper which brings in a parish engine to help to extinguish any 
‘‘ fire, if in good order and complete, with a socket, hose, and leather 
“ pipe,” to be paid 30s. The keeper of the second parish engine 
20s., and the third tos. 

2. Contains a reference to the services of the watermen of the 
insurance offices (7.e. firemen), and a provision that they should be 
free from impressment. 

3. Servants who through negligence fire any dwelling house, 
out-house, &c., to forfeit 1col., or be sent to the workhouse for 
18 months. 

4, All houses erected after lst May, 1708, within the bills of 
mortality, to have party walls of brick or stone “of two bricks 
“thick at least in the cellar and ground stories, and 13 inches 
‘“‘ upwards to the roof, and to extend 18 inches through the roof.” 
And that no “ mundillion or cornish” of timber or wood under the 
eaves should thereafter be suffered in any new houses. The front 
and rear walls of all new houses to be built of brick or stone, to be 
carried 24 feet high above the garret floor, and coped with stone or 
brick. Any houses built contrary to these regulations, the owner 
and head builder or workman to forfeit 5o0/. 

5. On the breaking out of any fire, the constables and beadles 
of the parishes to immediately repair, with their staves and other 
badges of their authority, and be aiding and assisting, ‘‘as well in 
“the extinguishing the said fires and causing people to work at 
‘‘ the engines, as also in preventing goods being stolen,” &c. 
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6. No action to be prosecuted against any person in whose 
house or chamber any fire shall accidently begin. 

1711.—At this date the London theatres were provided with fire 
engines in case of fire arising during the performance. 

1722.—The 9th Geo. I, cap. 22, threw the damages sustained 
by owners from (inter alia) the “ setting fire to any house, barn, or 
“‘ out-house, hovel, cock, mow, or stack of corn, hay, or wood, 
‘* which shall be committed or done by any offender or offenders 
“against the Act,’ upon the Hundred wherein such offence was 
committed, upon notice being given within two days after the 
occurrence of the offence. 

1763.—By 4th Geo. ITI, cap. 14, it is enacted (sec. 10): ‘“ And, 
‘‘ for the better preventing mischiefs that may happen by fire, and 
“‘ to deter and hinder ill-minded persons from wilfully setting their 
‘“‘ house or houses, or other buildings, on fire, with a view to gaining 
‘‘ themselves the insurance money, whereby the lives and fortunes 
‘of many families are lost,” that the offices might expend the 
money insured in rebuilding or reinstating the premises ‘‘ as far as 
“the same will go.” This could be done on request of persons 
interested; or on suspicion of fraud. This power has since been 
incorporated into the conditions of fire insurance policies, and has 
frequently been of value to companies in dealing with suspicious 
claims. 

1774.—Was enacted 14th Geo. III, cap. 78, an Act for the 
further and better regulation of buildings and party walls, and 
for the more effectually preventing mischiefs by fire within the 
cities of London and Westminster, and the liberties thereof, and 
other the parishes, precincts, and places within the weekly bills 
of mortality; the parishes of St. Mary-le-Bone, Paddington, St. 
Pancras, and St. Luke at Chelsea in the county of Middlesex ; 
and for indemnifying under certain conditions builders and other 
persons against the penalties to which they are or may be lable 
for erecting buildings within the limits aforesaid contrary to law. 

This Act divided all buildings into seven rates or classes, and 
proceeded to define thickness of the external and the party walls 
for each class, with other details, such as what recesses and what 
openings may be in party walls; and how ends of beams may be 
laid into them; as also for what purposes they might be cut into ; 
and regulations as to chimneys in same. Regulations as to party- 
walls not extended to the Inns of Court. Rules laid down as to 
hearths and ovens, &c. No bow windows to extend beyond the line 
of street. No stack of warehouses to be ‘‘ above thirty-five squares, 
“including internal and external walls.” Stone doorcases and iron 
doors to all communications through party-walls of this class. No 
stable to contain more than twenty-five squares. Same provisions 
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as before as to turpentine. Every building not erected pursuant to 
the requirements of this Act to be deemed a nuisance, and to be 
taken down by order of the Court. The Court of Aldermen to 
appoint surveyors “ skilled in the art of buildings ”’ to fill the office 
of district surveyors in view of enforcing the provisions of this Act. 
Outside the city the Justices in Quarter Sessions to make the 
appointment (sec. 62). This appointment of building surveyors 
was a new and important feature. 

This is usually regarded as the first Metropolitan Building Act. 
It remained in force seventy years; and upon it the present Act is 
based. 

1803.—The Statute 43 Geo. ITI, cap. 58, after reciting that certain 
heinous offences, committed “ with intent, by burning, to destroy or 
*“‘ injure the buildings and other property of His Majesty’s subjects, 
‘“‘ or to prejudice persons who had become insurers of or upon the 
“same,” had been of late frequently committed, and that no ade- 
quate means had been hitherto provided for the prevention and 
punishment of such offences, enacts, that if any person or persons 
shall wilfully, maliciously, and unlawfully set fire to any house, 
barn, granary, hop-oast, malt-house, stable, coach-house, out-house, 
mill, warehouse, or shop, whether such house, &c., shall then be in 
the possession of the person or persons so setting fire to the same, 
or in the possession of any other person or persons, or of any body 
corporate, with intent thereby to injure or defraud His Majesty or 
any of His Majesty’s subjects, or any body corporate, the person or 
persons so offending, their counsellors, aiders, and abettors, knowing 
of and privy to such offence, should be and were thereby declared 
to be felons, and should suffer death, as in cases of felony, without 
benefit of clergy. 

1810.—Under the penal code of China at this date, according 
to the authority of Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., F.R.8., the 
punishment of a person who accidentally set fire to his house was 
forty blows; but if the fire spread to the gate of an imperial 
palace, then death. Wilfully setting fire to one’s own house, a 
hundred blows; to any other house, private or public, death. But 
further, if a fire takes place in a city, the local municipal officers 
are called to an account for it, and in view of the authority dele- 
gated to them, they are given to understand such things as conflag- 
rations are not to be tolerated. If ten buildings are burned, the 
highest official in the city is fined nine months’ pay; if more than 
thirty are destroyed, a year’s salary is forfeited; and if as many as 
three hundred are consumed, he is degraded one degree in his rank. 
It is grimly said that ‘this regulation induces a wonderful degree 
‘‘ of carefulness on the part of the officials.” 

1829.—The important event of this year in regard to fire protec- 
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tion was the manufacture of the first steam fire engine. This was 
manufactured in London, and although an event early in the follow- 
ing year (the fire at the Argyle Rooms) showed its value and 
efficiency, it was a long time before the invention was made further 
available in practice. (See 1650.) 

1830.—Under the Lighting and Watching Act of this year 
(11 Geo. IV, cap. 27) powers were given to provincial towns to 
take legal measures for fire protection. : 

1833.—On the Ist January this year the London fire engine 
establishment came into existence. The records of its thirty-three 
years’ working is given under another head in this paper. The 
number of fires in London in each of the intermediate years from 
this date downward is also shown. 

1838.—There was enacted 1 and 2 Vict., cap. 75, an Act to 
amend so much of the Act of the 25 Geo. III, for the further and 
better regulation of buildings and party walls, and for the more 
effectually preventing mischiefs by fire within the cities of London 
and Westminster, as relates to manufactories of pitch, tar, and tur- 
pentine. The amendment is this, that under the Act of 1785 the 
buildings used must not be within 75 feet of any other building, it 
was made within 75 feet of a building in any other occupation. 

1843.—The borough of Liverpool obtained parliamentary powers 
to regulate its buildings in view of fire protection. 

1846.—There was enacted 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 25, an Act for 
preventing malicious injuries to persons and property by fire, or by 
explosive or destructive substances. It deals first with blowing 
down buildings by explosive substances maliciously, which it makes 
a felony, and then proceeds :— 

“ VII. And be it enacted, That whoever shall unlawfully and maliciously by 
any overt act attempt to set fire to any building, vessel, or mine, or to any stack 
or steer, or to any vegetable produce of such kind, and with such intent that if 
the offence were complete the offender would be guilty of felony and liable to be 
transported beyond the seas for his natural life, shall, although such building, 
vessel], mine, stack, steer, or vegetable produce be not actually set on fire, be 
guilty of felony, etc.” (See 1861.) 


1847.—Under the Towns Police Clauses Act of this year, 10 and 
11 Vict., cap. 89, sec. 30, where that Act may apply, any person 
wilfully setting fire to a chimney is liable to a penalty not exceeding 
5/., and this does not exempt him from indictment for felony. 

1852.—There was enacted 15 and 16 Vict., cap. 84, an Act to 
make better provision respecting the supply of water to the 
metropolis, under section 15 of which is contained provision for a 
constant supply of water by every metropolitan company. This 
arrangement was not carried out, and hence the Amending Act of 


1871. 
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1854.—About this date Mr. James Braidwood read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers a paper on the Means of rendering 
large Supplies of Water available in Cases of Fire, and on the 
Application of Manual Power to the Working of Fire Engines. 
An abstract of this paper and the discussion upon it were afterwards 
published. 

1855.—The new Metropolitan Building Act was passed. It 
superseded the Act of 1774. 

1860.—Was passed 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 139, an Act to amend 
the law concerning the making, keeping, and carriage of gun- 
powder and compositions of an explosive nature, and concerning 
the manufacture, sale, and use of fireworks. 

1861.—The great fire in Tooley Street, London Bridge, this 
year, led to the requirement by the fire offices of protective measures 
regarding the size and construction of warehouses and wharves, 
and the storage and classification of goods therein. 

In the autumn of this year, Mr. Haston, the eminent hydraulic 
engineer, proposed to the chief commissioner of works the con- 
struction of a reservoir on Primrose Hill, N.W., to contain 1,000,000 
gallons, with main pipes to lead down from it to Buckingham 
Palace, to the Royal Mews, and Wellington Barracks, to the Houses 
of Parliament, and to the Government offices in and near Whitehall. 
He stated that the water companies would gladly bear the charge of 
keeping the reservoir always supplied with water, provided this 
supply were exclusively appropriated to the extinction of fires—for 
under the then existing arrangements the water companies not only 
supplied water gratuitously for fire extinguishment, but had their 
arrangements for domestic supply sometimes greatly interfered 
with. 

He afterwards developed his ideas into a plan embracing the 
whole metropolis, at an estimated cost of 3,000,000/., that is 40 
square miles at 72,000/. per mile, with 50,o00/. a-year working 
expenses for staff and repairs. There would be reservoirs on 
Primrose and Norwood Hills, with mains permeating all the 
principal streets of the metropolis; valves or hydrants to any 
number might be connected with these mains; and as the water 
would always be at high pressure, hose screwed on to these valves 
would at all times obtain a jet powerful enough to go over the 
highest ordinary buildings. No fire engines would be needed, or 
only a few for special use. The mains would be entirely distinct 
from those which furnish the house or domestic supply of water ; 
so that there would unfortunately be a double system of breaking 
up the roads and streets to lay and repair water pipes. Mr. Haston 
proposed that the police should be taught to manage the hydrants, 
insomuch that wherever a fire might break out, the matériel and 
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the personnel for its extinction would be close at hand. It was 
suggested that the work might be done by some public body, which 
could borrow the 3,000,000/. at 4 per cent. An instalment of 
192,000/. per annum would pay off principal and interest in twenty- 
five years, and then there would only be the annual working expenses 
to provide for. 

1862.—A select committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed “‘to inquire into the existing state of legislation, and of 
“any existing arrangements for the protection of life and property 
“against fire in the metropolis.” The results of the labours of that 
committee have already been published in a blue book, and are 
therefore available to all who desire to consult them. 

1865.—This year marks an important epoch in the history of 
fire protection, for there was enacted the 28 and 29 Vict., cap. 90, 
an Act for the establishment of a fire brigade within the metropolis, 
which has this simple preamble, ‘“‘ Whereas it is expedient to make 
“further provision for the protection of life and property from fire 
“‘ within the metropolis.” This meant inthe first place a transfer of 
the London fire engine establishment to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works ; and in the next place its extension to the growing wants: 
of the metropolis. The Act contains thirty-five clauses. 

It had been estimated that the cost of the London fire establish- 
ment had been 2d. per 1oo/. insured in the metropolitan district 
annually. The present contributions of the insurance offices are 
made a uniform charge on the sums insured in the metropolitan 
district of 35/. per million, or a fraction less than 83d. for each 
1,000/. insured. 

It was estimated that to put the brigade, including fire escapes 
and other appliances, into thorough efficiency, so as to afford real 
protection to the metropolitan district, the expenditure would sooner 
or later have to be increased to 100,000/. per annum. The Metro- 
politan Board we believe determined the limit of its expenditure 
to be 50,000/. at starting. Towards this it was to receive say 
10,000/. per annum from the Government in consideration of its 
protection of the Government or national buildings; the contribu- 
tions of the offices, it was estimated, would yield another 12,000/. 
per annum, leaving 28,o00/. to be raised from the rates, which 
would be about 3d. in the pound on the rateable value of 13,000,000/. 
included in the metropolitan area. But the metropolitan parishes 
were relieved of all charges for maintenance of fire engines, estimated. 
at from 5,000/. to 10,000/., and were soon to be relieved of contribu- 
tions towards fire escapes. 

Again, the insurance offices handed over to the Metropolitan 
Board, as a gift to start upon, the entire freehold and leasehold 
property, consisting of stations ; also the stock of fire engines, manual, 
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steam, and floating; and all the appliances incident to the establish- 
ment. The estimated value of these at time of transfer was, 
stations 12,571/.; plant t1,449/. 14s. 5d.; total 20,020/. 14s. 5d. ; 
against which, however, must be set off value of annuities and 
pensions allowed to disabled members of brigade, widows, &c., 
valued actuarially at 5,822/. 6s. gd.; leaving balance 18,1981. 7s. 8d. 

Captain Shaw, in his statistics of the London fire engine estab- 
lishment, made up to the close of the present year, furnished the 
following table :— 


Average Cost of Extinguishing Fires, &e. 
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1866.—From the 1st January this year the protection of London 
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against fire passed under the control of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, under the circumstances already stated. 

Mr. C. F. T. Young, C.E., this year published his work: “Fires, 
‘“‘ Fire Engines,” &c., wherein he institutes the following com- 
parison. :— 

London occupies 120 square miles, and has a population of 
3,000,000. It has nineteen engine stations, with in the aggregate 
ten steam engines and thirty-three hand engines—total forty-three ; 
number of men employed 130. Therefore London has one station 
to every 6 square miles, one engine to every 3 square miles, one 
(and a fraction) men to the square mile; and one man to 20,000 
inhabitants. 

New York occupies 23 square miles, has a population of 
1,000,000, thirty-five fire stations, forty fire engines—thirty-five 
steam, five hand—and 1,478 men. Consequently New York has 
one and a-half engine stations to each square mile; one and three- 
quarter engines to the square mile; sixty-four men to the square 
mile, and one man to every 676 of the inhabitants. 

Paris occupies 110 square miles, has a population of 1,700,000, 
has one hundred and thirty fire engine stations and 1,270 men. 
Therefore Paris has one and one-sixth engine stations to each 
square mile; nearly one and two-third engines to the square mile ; 
has over eleven firemen to the square mile, or one man to every 
1,338 of the population. 

In the same work the author remarks upon the tendency of fires 
in London not only to become more numerous, but of greater extent, 
and therefore involving far greater losses upon the insurance offices ; 
while the means of controlling them had not increased in the like 
proportion. ‘‘ One great reason for this may be the tendency to 
“construct large buildings, which are not sufficiently subdivided 
“to render it easy to attack the fire as it were in detail; and in | 
“spite of the Building Act this course seems to be persisted 
‘in, especially in the case of large buildings called Manchester 
‘“‘ warehouses. Mr. Vulliamy, architect to the Metropolitan Board 
“of Works, and who it is said has the means of collecting accu- 
“rate information upon the subject, states that in London the 
“*¢total loss,’ or fires in which everything is totally destroyed, 
‘‘amounts to rather over 14 per cent. of all the fires during the 
“year. | 

There was enacted 29 and 30 Vict., cap. 69, an Act for the 
amendment of the law with respect to the carriage and deposit of 
dangerous goods. . 

This year there was founded that important association the 
London Salvage Corps. It is supported by contributions from the 
fire offices transacting business in London; and that it has been of 
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essential service in regard to its peculiar functions may be gathered 
from the following returns of its first ten years’ operations :-— 
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1867.—Another select committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed “‘ to inquire into the existing legislative provision for the 
*‘ protection of life and property against fires in the United King- 
“dom, and as to the best means to be adopted for ascertaining the 
‘“‘ causes and preventing the frequency of fires.” The evidence 
taken by this committee was of a very important character, and 
will be found set forth in detail in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

One of the subjects considered by the committee was “the cost 
‘“‘of fires,” that is, the cost of attending them by the brigades. 
This varies very much in different countries, perhaps in consequence 
of the different system pursued. Captain Shaw produced these 
figures to the committee :— 
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In order to test these results it would be necessary to have a 
return of the actual average destruction of property at each fire. 
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1872.—Mr. John M. McCandlish, F.R.S.E., manager of the 
Scottish National Insurance Company, read before the Actuarial 
Society of Edinburgh this year, an Address on Fire Insurance. 
He shows with admirable logic how the losses arising from insuffi- 
cient means of fire protection fall on the public sooner or later :-— 


“It may seem superfluous to dwell on a point so unquestionable; and yet the 
contrary view is a very common one, and leads to unfortunate consequences. If 
losses by fires are in reality borne by the insurance offices, then they have the 
greatest possible interest in keeping down the number and magnitude of fires, and 
ought to bear the expense of the requisite machinery. But if all losses really 
Fall upon the imsured, in other words, wpon the public, then the preventing and 
extinguishing of fires is directly a matter of public interest, and ought to be done 
at the public expense. The force of this truth, however, has not always been 
perceived by the offices themselves, and is even now recognised by a very small 
portion of the community. 

“In recent sessions of et eau Bills have been introduced on the recom- 
mendation of a select committee of the House of Commons to establish a judicial 
inquiry into the cause of every fire. These Bills have not been opposed by 
Government, but very considerable difficulty is found in adjusting a satisfactory 
machinery for making such inquiries. . . . . The encouragement given to 
such a Bill is an acknowledgment of the principle that it is the public, and not 
merely the insurance offices, that have an interest to prevent fires; and yet so 
imveterate is the opposite view, that in all probability no measure of this kind will 
be speedily agreed to, unless on the condition that the cost of the inquiries to be: 
instituted into the origin of the fire shall be wholly or largely borne by the 
imsurance offices. 

*‘ These expenses, and those incurred in extinguishing fires, must in the end fall 
upon the public, in the same manner as all losses by fire necessarily do; and the 
only question for consideration is whether the insurance offices ought to be charged 
with them in the first instance, and left to recover them from the public in the 
form of an addition to such rates of premium as would otherwise be necessary. 
The offices might well complain of such an arrangement. The burden, if laid on 
them, ought to be borne in the several cities and towns throughout the country in 
some proportion to the business which each office derives from each locality ; but 
this on any general scale is practically impossible. The system, too, is open to the 
same objection which was held fatal to the fire insurance duties, now happily 
abolished—that it increases the cost, and to that extent discourages the practice of 
insurances: and indeed it is conceivable that the more perfect the system worked 
in the direction of keeping down fires, the less inclined would many persons be to 
insure. But these are objections mainly from the point of view of the fire com- 
panies. On behalf of the public, it may be pleaded that at the best it is a clumsy 
method of taxing the community—when more direct and more equitable methods 
are available. It throws the cost entirely on the prudent section of the public 
which insures, while it promotes the security, and encourages the negligence of 
the imprudent, who do not insure at all, or insure inadequately. ire engines 
managed by local authorities, but supported wholly or in any considerable degree 
by insurance offices are sure to be kept in less efficient condition, and at greater 
cost, than when the public are the direct paymasters, and interested therefore in 
securing good value for money. . . . 

VOL. XL. PART III. 2B 
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«There can be no question that the arrangement which is most sound in theory, 
and most for the public interest in practice, is that the owners of property, indi- 
vidually and collectively, should charge themselves with the duty and the cost of 
preventing and extinguishing fires. Losses by fire being thus reduced as much as 
possible in number and magnitude, may then be left, in the first instance, to be 
met by insurance companies, and ultimately to be distributed by them amongst the 
persons insured, in the form of rates of premium, which will inevitably in the long 
run bear a fair proportion to the losses.” 


This is one of the points which I especially desire to 
enforce. 

1873.—There was again introduced to parliament, a Bull to 
make provision for investigation into the causes and circumstances 
of fire. The measure was brought in by Mr. Peter M‘Lagan, who 
had been chairman of the select parliamentary committee in 1867,. 
and who in that position, as also from other means of observation 
and inquiry, has come to the conclusion, as many others have done, 
that there should be an official inquiry into the circumstances 
attending every fire, irrespective of the actual sacrifice of life. 
I shall offer some further observations upon this subject at the 
close of the present paper. 

1874.—The gas and water committee of the common council 
of London, appointed to report upon the water supply to the city 
in case of fire, presented an able and exhaustive report, in which 
they state that they were naturally desirous of obtaiming every 
information upon so important and vital a question, and they were 
enabled by the courtesy of the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
obtain much valuable evidence upon the subject from Captain 
Shaw, the chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. They 
had also the assistance of Mr. Muir, the engineer of the New River 
Company. 

The report next refers to the present condition of the water 
supply of the city, and it appears that the city receives its water 
supply almost entirely from the New River Company. The engineer 
says that the company have now provision for a continuous daily 
delivery of more than 36,000,000 gallons of water, with a present 
daily demand of about 25,000,000 gallons; and they also have a 
right to pump to any extent from the River Thames below Black- 
friars for any service of a ‘‘non-domestic” kind; also that exclusive 
of the ponds at Hampstead and Highgate, which hold together 
about 30,000,000 gallons, the company have high service reser- 
voirs containing more than 20,000,000 gallons, and a further store 
at lower levels of more than 100,000,000 gallons. ‘The company’s 
engine power is now sufficient to raise water into their upper 
reservoirs at the daily rate of 50,000,000 gallons; and all the 
contents of these various reservoirs are ayailable for use in the city, 
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in which they have 78 miles of pipes, 25 miles of which are con- 
stantly under pressure. 

With regard to the water supply required for extinction of fire 
in London, Captain Shaw reported that in the whole of the metro- 
polis it had not been much in excess of 8,000,000 gallons, and he 
distinctly stated to the committee that there had been no difficulty 
from any insufficiency of water supply for extinction of fire in the 
city, whatever occasional delay there might have been in obtaining 
the required service. It also appeared that the pressure of the 
present water supply of the city had sufficed hitherto, and might 
be greatly increased. The committee, however, express their 
opinion that the system of street plugs, which makes the attendance of 
a turncock necessary before water can be obtained, is not suitable to 
meet sudden emergencies, which must necessarily occur in every case 
of fire; and that, to secure a quick obtainment of water, it is 
absolutely essential, for the protection of public property, that a 
proper number of constantly charged hydrants be fixed which will 
represent an immediate supply of water. 

Taking into consideration the important interests involved in 
the question, the committee were of opinion that every possible 
means should be provided for the rapid extinction of fires by an 
immediate supply of water; and that, although it had been shown 
that the supply and storage of water is ample, the present means 
of procuring it at fires were not equal to the emergency of the case, 
and that this difficulty might be met by the use of hydrants con- 
stantly supplied with water; and having in view the immense 
amount of property within the city, and the extensive fires which 
from time to time occur within its area, they thought that for the 
protection of the citizens of London it was highly desirable that 
the corporation should take the lead in establishing a system which 
there could be no doubt would be a most useful adjunct in pre- 
venting the extension of fires. If the court agreed with this, the 
committee asked that it should be referred back to them to consider 
the means of carrying it out. 

The report was referred back to the committee, who subsequently 
(1875) reported that it was desirable to establish hydrants, to be 
kept constantly charged, at every 66 yards in the city streets, 
in order to maintain an efficient water supply for the rapid extinc- 
tion of fire. Hydrants are now being generally erected throughout 
the city. It has been stated that the cost of goo hydrants would 
not. exceed 10,000/. 

1874.—In the “‘ North American Review” there was an article 
written by Mr. Bugbee, wherein he gave statistics :— 


Bae 
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Area |Number| Number | Number Expenses Expense 
Place. Population.* |in Square| of  |of Steam of of per 
Miles. | Fires. | Engines.| Firemen.| Department. | Capita.t 
£ s. d. 
London. ........ BR SA0COO Ne 22h des eR Lt 61206 68,617 es 
New York ....} 980,000 22 | 1,380 38 629 199,453 Ay ek 
Philadelphia .|. 709,000] 129 655 24 253 80,546 Phen pk 
St. Louis ........ 360,000|  — 197 11 110 33,263 I It 
Chicago's... 380,000 23% | 489 16 201 76,400 Aitee, 
Baltimore ....,. 281,000 15 172 10 151 32,127 5 ee?) 
Boston............ 260,000 153 389 21 459 80,000 Sas 
Cincinnati ....|. 221,000 22 212 19 154 56,387 a wd: 








2. Fire Losses. 


Number of Total Loss 
Place. 











Dwelling Houses. for Past Five Years. Loss per Capita. 

£ pe Se 
INGW MORK ote rtccct scence: 64,044 3,165,372 3 wae 
Philadelphia. ................ 112,366 2,294,188 BY SAIPES 
St Lois poe se eet 39,675 824,826 Bin dss ty 
CRACERO Gate we treat 44,620 1,813,6088§ Gmail tay 
Baltimore (...7.,0020.0. 40,350 354,474 | Rel ote 
Boston s se anaes 29,623 654,423§ 2. 12-10 
Oincinnatir ...2:..5...s000-s 2.45550 715,353 2 Oke 
San Francisco............... 25,905 559,077 3 0G ne 


* In the American cities the census of 1870 is taken, and the natural increase 
for two years added. 

+ The loss per capita (as also the number of houses) is based on the census 
of 1870, as it would be a fair average for the years covered in the statement of 
losses. 

ft Including three floating engines. 

§ Exclusive of the great fire. 


1875.—In the (London) ‘‘Times”’ of 30th October this year there 
appeared a letter signed “A Fire Office Manager,” in which was 
contained some most excellent suggestions for increasing the means of 
instantaneous communication through the metropolis. He proposed 
that there should be established guard-houses at suitable points 
throughout the metropolis, at which should be stationed a police- 
man, the fire escape conductor, the omnibus time keeper, &c. There 
should be from each guard-house means of telegraphic communi- 
cation with the fire brigades and police stations of the metropolis. 
On the occurrence of a fire, the call would be delivered to the 
nearest guard-house, and hence would be known at all required 
quarters forthwith. The suggestion is a most excellent one, and 
should be forthwith adopted. 

The letter also contains the following statement of the com- 
parative forces in the great commercial capitals of Hurope for the 
arrest of fire :— 
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Population. Engines. Strength of Brigade. 
Thondore verter e ne: 3,254,260 95 396 
Parigys ge Boas 1,851,000 203 1,500 
St. Petersburg _............ 667,963 37 1,149 
BeYUE ee ee eecsenrsssscacees 826,344 50 1,090 
Piambureeee fe nk 240,271 53 489 
Lions eS! ces sctconniees 3235414 48 475 





1876.—Captain Shaw, in his new work, “ Fire Protection,’ puts 
the case as between fire insurance and fire protection very well :— 


** A safe principle would be for the inhabitants of a town to consider first, what 
amount of insurance would cover their losses if they had no protection at all; 
secondly, what amount of protection would afford them almost complete security 
from loss; and then, working from these two points, to decide for themselves how 
much they would be inclined to spend directly on defensive measures, and how 
much indirectly on the payment of losses, There is no greater or more common 
delusion than to suppose that the intervention of an insurance company has any- 
thing to do with this matter. Every town has certain risks, and when losses 
occur, they are paid for by the town itself, either directly, or through an insurance 
company drawing its premiums from the town. The business of insurance com- 
panies is simply to receive premiums and pay losses, and of course they assess the 
former so as to cover the latter, and leave a margin for profit. Many persons 
insure, and it is most proper and praiseworthy that they should do so, as they may 
not have capital to repair such losses as they are liable to; but this does not in 
any way affect the principle here laid down, that each community has in some way 
or other to pay for its own losses, and should therefore take the necessary precau- 
tions for its own interests, which brings us back to the point from which we 
started—namely, the advantage of employing skilled professional persons to advise 
as to the several apportionments of direct and indirect payments, and to work and 
be responsible for all matters connected with the system of protection.” 


Captain Shaw also published this year a pamphlet: “ Fires in 
‘“‘ Theatres,”’ wherein many practical suggestions are offered regard- 
ing fire prevention in these hitherto very combustible risks. His 
suggestions also extend to the protection of surrounding property. 

In order to give this section of my subject the completeness 
desired, I had hoped to be able to make an estimate of the cost of 
the fire departments of the different countries of Hurope; but it is 
impossible to do so: there is no data. ‘The cost in France has been 
estimated at 1,000,000/., which is probably too much. For Germany 
I can find nodata. In the United States the estimate is 5,000,000. ; 
this probably is very near the mark. Who can say what it is in 
the United Kingdom ? 


IL.—Amount of Property actually Burned. 


On this important head—the most important of all that I shall 
on this occasion submit to your notice—we have, I regret to say, 
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literally no reliable statistics. The losses paid by the fire offices are 
for reasons stated in a later part of this paper, no measure for the 
actual annual loss of property. A great deal of the property burned 
is uninsured; other portions are insured ‘ subject to average;” and 
in fact the question of Imsurance rather complicates the problem 
than otherwise. 

What seems strange beyond all power of expression is, that the 
constantly recurring devastations by fire have never yet sufficiently 
interested the Governments of civilised countries to have caused the 
adoption of a simple statistical record, if nothing more, of the 
aggregate annual number of fires, their causes as nearly as can be 
ascertained, and the amount of property destroyed thereby ! 

At the present moment iussia is the only country in Europe, 
and I believe I may say in the world (I am not certain about 
China), wherein such statistics as I have spoken of are really col- 
lected. The able men who govern that great country were not 
slow to discover the lessons to be learned from such returns. 

In view of obtaining, if possible, some idea of the annual destruc- 
tion of property by fire, I commenced the compilation of a table of 
the great fires of the world. This table I do not give here; first, 
because it would occupy as much space as the whole of this already 
lengthy paper, and second, because it was impossible, in the great 
majority of cases, to obtain any correct estimate of the actual loss 
of property occasioned. Then again it became apparent in the 
investigation that it is not, after all, the great fires which occasion the 
greater loss. The aggregate of the smaller fires, those which happen 
day by day so continuously that they cease to make any impression 
upon us—it is these which really constitute the data by which the 
ageregate loss from fire is to be measured or estimated. The great 
fires, properly so called, involving for instance the loss of 50,0001. 
and upwards, probably do not account for more than one-fifth of the 
losses of ahy average year. 

I shall have occasion at the close of this paper to make some 
suggestions regarding the collection of statistics of fires, and of the 
lessons to be learned from them; I will not, therefore, dwell further 
upon the subject here, but proceed to present such feeble statistics as 
are available on this branch of the subject. 

1666.—The great fire of London, which happened this year, first 

led to any notice of the statistics of fires. The total number of 
houses burned was 13,200; and the aggregate loss was estimated, 
at 10,716,000. “i 

1680.—An estimate by Nicholas Barbon and others, founders of 
the first joint stock fire institution in London (and probably in the 
world!) established this year contained the following passage :— 
“The calculation of the houses burned by these several fires [in 


a 
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‘London since 1666] is 750 houses or thereabouts, which (at least 
“ 200]. a house, one with another) amount to 150,000/.”’ 

1806.—The fires in London for the year ending 29th September 
were 552, viz., 366 alarms, attended with little damage, 153 chimneys 
on fire, and 3:1 serious fires. Hone, in his “Table Book,” says :— 
“The offices calculate on an alarm of fire every day, and about 
“ eight serious fires in every quarter of the year.” 

1829.—Mr. Braidwood, in his ‘ Fire Engines, &c.,”’ published in 
Edinburgh in 1830, gave the following statistics regarding the 
fires, &c., in that city. The number of houses, shops, and assessable 
places within the bounds of the police was 29,000. The fires, &., 
in the following years ending 30th September, were :— 




















L820 .:...45. 48 11 12 14 9 2 
oO a. 80 vi 18 31 17 7 
Oe fe Stim 113 1 12 55 39 6 
e285. Arts 94. 1 18 43 28 4, 
+h oe 194 1 9 56 118 10 





He says: “In examining the above table it will be observed 
“¢ that serious fires decrease as the number of alarms increase. The 
“ cause of so many false alarms in 1828-9 was that a considerable 
“‘ number of fires having been observed to arise from foul chimneys, 
“the firemen were sent to every one from which the slightest 
“‘ danger was apprehended.” 

In Paris the number of houses at this date was supposed to be 
26,000. The fires over an average of twenty years had been 540 
per annum, or rather more than two fires per hundred houses; but 
on account of the efficiency of the corps of Sapeurs Pompiers, it 
was believed that only one house out of every five hundred which 
caught fire was actually burned. (Braidwood, p. 132.) 

1841.—An inquiry was instituted by Mr. William Baddeley, C.H. 
—well known in connection with his efforts in saving life from 
fire—into the proportion of burned properties in London, including 
the buildings and their contents, with the following results :— 









































In 1841. Insured. | Not Insured. | Unknown. Total. yea 
3 Per cnt. 
Birildinigs $+ 202.8200. an OFA 197 10 1,121 81°53 
Cater hiegss casenss sane 609 404: 12 1,015 60°O 
1,523 601 22 2,136 Ree: 


a rere ee eee 
Thus 814 per cent. of the number of buildings were insured, and 
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60 per cent. of the contents ; and of either one or the other, out of 
the total cases by fire reported, about 713 per cent.; leaving 284 
wholly uninsured. The proportion of the value insured was not 
reached by this inquiry. (See 1838 and 1850.) 

1842.—The number of fires about this date in Liverpool had 
become so large, and their character so serious, that the rates of” 
premium went up from 8s. to 30s., 40s., and in some cases to 45s. 
per cent. It was calculated that the losses by fire from the commence- 
ment of the century im this borough had amounted to about 3% millions 
sterling. 

1844.—In Knight’s “ London” occurs the following passage :— 
‘“‘ The statistics of London fires are by no means devoid of interest, 
‘“‘and the time may come when they will form an index to the 
** social advancement of the people; for in proportion as houses are 
‘‘ built more and more fireproof, and habits of carefulness become 
‘““more and more diffused, the number of destructive fires will 
‘‘ assuredly lessen.” 

1856.—Mr. Braidwood, in his paper on “‘ Fires,”’ read before the 
Society of Arts this year, said that fires in London had doubled 
since the commencement of the London Fire Brigade in 1833; “and 
“not only are the ‘calls’ doubled, but the fires at which it is 
“‘ necessary to put engines to work have increased in a much 
‘“‘ oreater ratio, being nearly three times the number they were 
“‘ twenty-three years ago.” He added :— 


«Many reasons have been given for the increase in the number as well as in 
the serious damage caused by fires of late years. It appears to me that the many 
improved modes of heating, and the general use of gas, render spontaneous ignition 
much more common than formerly, and when premises do take fire, cause the fire 
to proceed much more rapidly. In 1833, of the number of premises which took 
fire, barely 21 per cent. (20°9) used gas; while in 1855 gas was used in upwards 
of 67 per cent. of the buildings which took fire.” 


1867.—Mr. Fletcher, the then secretary of the Sun Fire, stated 
in his evidence before the select parliamentary committee this year, 
that in the years 1864 and 1865, the losses of seventeen English 
offices were compared. They were in number 14,458, and amounted 
to upwards of 1,250,o00/. Out of these fires, there were no less 
than 4,623 the cause of which could not be ascertained. 

The question of the “loss to the nation ’’—the political economy 
aspect of the case—was considered by the committee; and the 
following is the substance of the evidence of Mr. S. J. Fletcher 
(Sun Fire) thereon :— 


** 1506. In looking to this question, do you think it is a serious loss to the 
nation that so much property is destroyed by fire ?—Very considerable loss is 
incurred by the nation by intentional fires. In other similar cases an inquiry 
takes place, in cases of accident by railway or to shipping; but it is curious that 
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there is no inquiry on the part of the public by any public machinery with regard 
to the question of fires, by which so large an amount of property is annually 
destroyed. 

1509. Have you ever noticed any distinction in the number of fires when 
trade is good, and when trade is bad P—That occurs continually. When there is 
a depression in any particular trade then the fires in that particular trade com- 
mence ; that is one of the points which satisfies me that many fires are inten- 
tional: if the cotton trade is depressed, mills and cotton warehouses are burned 
down, and so with the hat or shoe trade, if there is depression, fires immediately 
follow. 

“1510. That is a sort of fire-barometer P—Decidedly ; it is a well-known fact. 

“1511. Does that extend to farm produce ?—I think it does; very many fires 
that are attributed to incendiarism, in the country, I am satisfied are occasioned 
by the farmers themselves. 

1512. The working of the law in question is peculiarly noticeable in Liverpool, 
is it not P—In Liverpool. Manchester, and every other place: and it is convincing 
to me that a much greater number of fires than we are apt to think are the result 
of intention.” 


The committee passed on to what may be designated a very 
natural question :— 


“©1579. Perhaps you are aware that there has been produced some impression 
in the country that insurance offices, so far from being averse to fires, do not at all 
object to a certain amount of fires P—(Mr. Fletcher.) If such an opinion as that 
is prevailing, it is entirely in contradiction to the convictions of my office. They 
are making every effort which can be made to prevent the increase of fires. 

1580. Do they not fancy that a certain number of fires, if not attended with 
too great a loss of property, rather give a spur to fresh policies P—It is a most 
mistaken notion.” 


Another point which engaged the attention of the committee 
was ‘whether fires were actually on the increase,” that is, relatively 
to the number of the population, or to the number of buildings. 
Several witnesses were examined on this point. Mr. Swanton, 
superintendent of the London Salvage Corps, said the proportion 
was increasing, and handed in the following returns for London in 
support of his position. 


Table Showing the Increase of Fires upon the Population and Number of 
Houses for the Years 1852 and 1862. 


1852. Population, 2,362,263; fires, 923. There was one fire for every 2,559 per- 

sons, according to the number of persons shown by the census of 1851. 
» Houses, 327,391; fires, 923. There was one fire for every 354 houses, 
according to the number of houses shown by the census of 1851. 

1862. Population, 2,803,989; fires, 1,303. There was one fire for every 2,152 
persons, according to the census of 1861, being an increase of nearly 
one-fifth. 

», Houses, 379,222; fires, 1,303. There was one fire for every 291 houses, 
according to the number of houses at the census of 1861, being an 
increase of over one-fourth! 
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Mr. Swinton Boult, the then manager of the Liverpool, London, 
and Globe Insurance Company, handed in to the same committee, a 


Table Showing the Fires have Increased in an Undue Ratio to the Increase 
of Population and Houses. 


In 1845 there was 1 fire to every 2,999 of the population, and to every 395 houses 


» 50 mo 25673 % 347 
Ae 323) ” 2,585 29 “oF feet 
3s 60 P) 2,613 % 2350 P53 
On ry) 2,370 ” 303 ” 
sj G2 9 2,188 ” 280 5, 
3 63 ” 2,064 ” 265 ” 
iy 764 ” 1,980 ” 255 ” 
GD ” 1,900 ” 250 55 


He also handed in another table showing the increase in the 
number of fires recorded as of “suspicious, doubtful, or unaccounted 
“ for” origin, which we have already given under “ Causes of Fires”’ 
at this date. 

Finally Captain Shaw was examined on the same subject, and 
he handed in returns of a more complete order, from which we 
compile the following table :— 


Twenty-Five Years’ Fires in London. 








Year Fires. Population. Houses. to eae aloe ee 
Aa) eee 681 1,907,036 258,428 2,800 399°44 
Die 696 1,948,417 262,744 2,800 377°60 
FV aR an 769 1,989,719 267,062 2,588 347°28 
PAS AO 449 2,031,181 2715381 2,725 362°32 
PAANS eles 462 2,072,563 275,700 2,720 361°81 
if Te ee 404 2,113,945 280,029 2,990 395°08 
een 834 2,155,326 284,338 2,584 34.0°93 
AG iia 836 2,196,708. 288,657 2,628 345°28 
AS oct 805 2,238,090 | , 292,976 2,780 363°94 
if 838 2,279,472 2975295 2,720 354°76 
1850 ........ 868 2,320,854 301,614 2,673 34.7°48 
25 eee 928 2,362,236 3053933 2,546 329°67 
dav Teen 923 2,406,411 311,281 2,607 337°24 
BOD. stetho-- goo 2,450,586 316,629 2,723 351°81 
Sah IN! 953 2,494,762 321,978 2,618 337°85 
4A ee an 982 2,538,937 Ey ery | 2,585 33.3°32 
Ay ego's 957 2,583,112 332,676 2,699 347°62 
AN deed 1,110 2,627,288 338,025 2,356 304°52 
BB a. I,114 2,671,463 3435374 2,398 308°23 
i}! oe ps: 1,089 2,715,638 348,723 2,494 320°22 
1860 ........ 1,056 2,759,814 354,072 2,613 33°29 
POL akay. 1,183 2,803,989 359,421 2,370 303°82 
day-poted 1,303 2,851,145 366,045 2,188 280°92 
"OS si 1,404 2,898,301 372,669 2,064 wan 42 
’ dink. 1,487 2,945,457 3795293 1,980 255°08 
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1868.—The returns of the Manchester police for the year ending 
29th September gave the number of fires which were attended 
within that city, viz. 301, which was an increase of 16 upon the 
previous year. ‘The following details .as to the proportions of 
buildings and stock insured and uninsured are valuable. Buildings 
insured :202, amount 251,922/.; not insured 95, amount 105,291/. 
Stock, number insured 127, amount 483,531/.; not insured 165, 
amount 103,721/.; total at rise 944,465/. The loss of the year was 
found to be but 2/. 3s. per cent. upon the entire property at risk 
within the city. The total cost of the brigade during the year was — 
3,5231. 17s. 1d. Here we have two-thirds of the buildings insured ; 
but much less than half the stocks so protected. The larger number 
of stocks at risk arises from the circumstance of several persons 
occupying one building frequently. 

1872.—The annual report of Captain Ingram, chief of the fire 
brigade for Dublin, stated the alarms in 1872 to have been 188; of 
which 5 were false, 111 were only chimney fires, 72 were more 
extensive. ‘Two of the fires resulted in total destruction of buildings, 
12 in serious damage, and 55 in slight injuries. Five persons were 
rescued by the fire escapes. The expense of the brigade amounted 
to 1,446/. 6s. 6d. 

1872.—Mr. John M. McCandlish, manager of the Scottish 
National Fire and Life Company, in his address before the Actuarial 
Society of Edinburgh this year (already quoted), spoke as follows :— 


“The principle which lies at the root of fire insurance is one sufficiently obvious 
when stated, but not unfrequently lost sight of. Every time that property suffers 
damage by fire—unless in those rare cases where it is intrinsically worthless or 
noxious—there is an absolute loss to some person or other. This is often for- 
gotten. The owner of the property is recouped by means of his insurance, and 
therefore does not lose; and the insurance company may be said to gain by its 
losses. It is by fires, as it were, that it makes its living; aud if at the end of its 
year its balance is on the right side, the losses during the year are regarded as 
having been inevitable: they have been expected and provided for; and if the 
company does not feei them, still less do the public feel them on its behalf. And 
yet the reality of the loss is beyond question. The property destroyed has cost 
money, skill, labour, which now all go for nothing. To replace it (if it can be 
replaced) will cost money, skill, and labour, which might otherwise have been 
employed in increasing the quantity of property in the world, instead of merely 
leaving it as it was before. The loss, in fact, is not felt, simply because wt is 
distributed ; and fire insurance is the machinery for its distribution. 

“In some countries the damage done by fire to buildings, if not to other 
property, is made good at the expense of the State or the municipality, and 
provided for, like other general expenses, by a tax. This, in fact, is simply a 
mutual insurance managed by the public authorities, and is open to many objec- 
tions. We prefer in this country the plan of distribution by means of joint-stock 
companies under private management. But this does not alter the incidence of 
the loss. I observe frequently an advertisement by one great office that it has paid 
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9 millions sterling on account of losses by fire. Its own capital is not stated; but 
it is unlikely to have exceeded 1 million sterling, and it still no doubt possesses all 
the capital it ever did, and possibly much more. It cannot therefore have paid 
the 9 millions out of its own funds. It has simply been the medium by which 
they have been transferred from the pockets of one set of people to those of 
another.” 

1875.—Herr Lugwig Jung, director of the Munich Fire Depart- 
ment, and of the Bavarian Firemen’s Association, published this 
year a work on “ Protection of Property against Fire,’’ wherein he 
gives (inter alia) the following important statistics: During the 
twenty-five years from 1843 to 1868, no less than four thousand 
insured buildings were destroyed by fire in Bavaria alone, exclusive 
of the Palatinate. During the fifty years from 1821 to 1871 the 
Bavarian company for the insurance of buildings against fire paid 
61 million gulden for losses, and the whole of this large sum was 
supplied by the premiums levied on house owners. During the 
years from 1870 to 1872, inclusive, 34 million thalers were paid by 
the insurance companies in Prussia, and 11 million gulden are paid 
annually, upon the average, by the sixty-six companies of the 
German Empire which insure upon real property. 

1875.—The losses in the cotton trade alone in the Manchester 
district this year were estimated at 1,100,000]. The premiums 
received on these risks were estimated at 800,000/.; but from these 
the expenses had to be deducted, in order to determine the amount 
available to meet losses. 

1876.—The following are the details of the fires in Manchester 
for the year ending 29th September, 1876: Fires attended by the 
brigade 328. Estimated value of property (buildings and stock) at 
risk 2,771,3852. Of this amount 118,178/., or 4'2 per cent. was 
destroyed. Compared with the preceding year there was an increase 
of 36 fires, of 668,934/. in amount at risk, and of 55,480/. in the 
amount destroyed. The estimated value of the property saved 
(i.e. not destroyed) was 2,653,207/., or 95°7 percent. The annual 
average for ten years of the property jeopardized and not destroyed 
by fires, was 1,630,998/., or 96°2 per cent. of the amount at risk. 
Nine lives were lost, and 15 fires were attended beyond the limits 
of the city during the year. 


Supplemental—Fires in London. 


Almost the only uniformly collected statistics which are avail- 
able on the subject of fires, are those of the London Fire Engine 
Establishment (of which I give some account under head “ Protection 
“against Fire”), kept by Mr. Braidwood from the year 1833 down 
to the year of his death (1862) ; and by his successor from that date 
down to the close of 1865, when the protection of London against 
fire ceased to be a matter of private enterprise, and assumed more of 
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the form of a municipal responsibility. These statistics extend over 
a period of thirty-three years, and embrace such a number of events 
as to entitle the results which they indicate at least to reasonable 
confidence. I guard myself in this way, because a supplemental 
table which I have compiled from the returns of later years present 
results differing in some respects from those immediately before us. 
In 1870 Captain Shaw published the detailed ‘ Records,” from 
which the following facts are drawn :— 

The total number of calls received during the thirty-three years 
was 35,145. Of these 2,769 were false alarms; 3,307 proved to be 
only chimney alarms; and 29,069 were for fires, of which 9,635 
resulted in serious damage, and 19,434 in slight damage. Here are 
the details for each year of the period, compiled from Captain 
Shaw’s Table No. 107 :— 
































Calls. 
Total Alarms. Fires. 
Number | | 
ae of Total Seriously | Slightly 
Calls. False. Chimney. Total. N peer ot Dane Dateneel a. 

1833 .oxees 592 59 95 134 458 166 292 
Paden... 661 57 112 169 G48 2 144: 338 

2 GES A 643 66 106 172 471 156 315 
Bowes: 456 66 126 192 564 167 397 
"Bid beneaeat 417 82 134 216 Bol 144, 349 
eR. ae 79 108 187 568 185 383 
FBO deca. 466 70 101 Le 584 182 402 
L840. ane.: 863 84 98 182 681 230 451 
oy Aes 856 67 92 159 696 258 438 
eae gi2 61 82, 143 769 248 521 
a ene gil 79 83 162 749 260 489 
1 926 70 94. 164 762 260 502 
oe 875 81 87 168 404 276 431 
"Abr... 1,022 119 69 188 834. 258 576 
ey em 990 88 66 154 836 300 536 
a ee £008 120 86 206 805 296 509 
“AD ee 1,003 76 89 165 838 256 582, 
A FH Nee 1,038 91 49 170 868 247 621 
alee. 1,159 115 116 231 | 928 276 652 
(oye 1,105 93 89 182 923 263 660 
33 male 1,062 72 go 162 goo 261 639 
25 ALD 3. yea ic) 79 gt 170 953 339 614 
4515 ae 1,154 91 81 172 982, 370 612 
OU ricer, 1,104 75 vie} 147 957 393 564 
ST) se 1,302 96 gt 187 1,155 ATL 644 
PD Siezecss: 1,320 94, iz 206 1,114 417 697 
Av Te T2082 91 102 193 1,089 421 668 
SOU oar. 1,241 69 116 185 1,056 422 634 
AAS ie. 1,4.09 89 137 226 1,183 385 798 
£62... 1,543 109 131 240 1,303 321 982 
Goi... 1,624 81 139 220 1,404. 349 1,055 
(i a 1,705 101 127 228 1,487 402 1,085 
ioe ee. 15727 99 126 225 1,502 512 990 
Total 35,145 | 2,769 4,407 6,076 29,069 9,635 | 19,434 
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A continuation of this table will be given later. It is desirable 
to leave the numbers undisturbed, as they form the base of other 
tables. 

The following is a monthly summary for the thirty-three years 
1833-65 of fires, false alarms, and chimney alarms. [ Compiled 
from Captain Shaw’s Table No. 106.] 


Monthly Summary. 








Alarms. Fires. 

Month. oe 
False, | Chimney. | Total. | penousy | pagnty | otal, | o™* 

January .... 194 339 see) 1,694 2,551 3,084 
February... 199 325 524. 1,570 2,318 2,842 
March ........ 208 374 582 1,604 | 2,440 3,022 
Aptile tou. 207 334 541 1,483 2,235 | 2,776 
May............. 189 242 431 1,651 2,367 | 2,798 
J UNGs © 2.5.04, 234. 1° $245 479 1,581 2,329 2,808 
A Ft ea 301 188 489 1,719 | 2,489 2,978 
August 2747 . 187 464. 1,708, |° 2,555 3,019 
September.} 244 195 439 15533 2,333 259 7m 
October ....) 252 250 © 502 1,487 2,225 2,727 
November .| 242 267 509 1,580 | 2,463 | 2,972 
December..| 222 361 pi 1,834 2,764 35347 
Total 25769 3,307 6,076 19,434 | 29,069 | 35,145 





It is here seen that while July is the month which produces the 
greatest number of “false alarms,” December is the month which 
has the greatest total of calls, as also of serious fires. June, which 
has been regarded as a most fatal month for London fires, only 
stands No. 8 in regard to total calls, and No. 10 in regard to 
“seriously damaged.” A further reference to this subject will be 
found. 

We next have a weekly-summary of all fires, false alarms, and 
chimney alarms, from 1833 to 1865, being Captain Shaw’s Table 
No. 72. 
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Weekly Summary. 
er 
False |Chimney| ... Total False |Chimney} _. Total 
Week Alarms. | Alarms. Fires. Calls. Week. Alarms. | Alarms. Fires. Calls. 


pe a | | | | | | | | 


Ist,endg. Jan. 7| 40 ao 563 | 680 | 28th, endg. July 15 61 49 593 703 
St Fi yy ae |) (Oo 69 COLT Oot Toute sy vy Bo 70 40 553 663 
Mes, aueneld 42. |..78 BSBA eos i QO0t As 1 20) 78 38 BBS| G42 
Bee a sao POF et 797 576 | 710 |3lst, ,, Aug. 5 55 36 610 701 
5th, , Feb. 4] 46 Go, 12 DOD az ye | Den ae, ea Lhe 1 O2 42 571 678 
mn, ,,0e sll | 44 84 540 | 668 [38rd,,,-, 19 75 53 587 715 
mth, , » 18| 54 | 78 | 575 | 707 | 34th, ,, 4, 26] 56] 42| 548| 646 
ees. 20.( OL gI 568 710 | 35th, ,, Sept. 2 65 37 544 646 
9th, ,, Mar. 4| 48 69-.| 591 | 7o8 F86th, ,, me ae 65 44 551 660 
meee, 11) 56 | 98 | 568 | 412 187th, ,,. ,, 16] 681 61 | 849| 663 
ma, 5, 48 | 54 87 Dos OGG Sbootls \iyh i sae 62 42 546 650 
Mh, , » 25) 42 | 93 | 559 | 604 | 89th, , ,, 80| SL|~ 35 |, B41] 629 
Ith, ,, Apl.1| 38 | 68 | 525 | 626 |40th, ,, Oct. 7| 63] 59 | 528| 650 
Mea S| an 4 ag P48) Bore 4istdl | ,,).141. 66), 481. 492|) | 606 
Math,-., °;, 15}, 42 40 BUD. ozone heendiey we 5,1 20 52 62 480 594 
I6th, ,, ,, 22] 56 85 560. | yor | 48rd, ,,.. ,,, 28 50 56 530 636 
wah, ,, 29| 61 | 82 | B28 | 67 f44th, 5, (Noy. 4] 48|° 63 | 523] 634 
18th, ,, May6| 41 | 57 | 501 | 699 [45th, ,, ,, 11] 63] 63] 682] 758 
ae, s, 13. |, 37 64 542 | 643 |46th, ,, 4, 18 49 57 591 697 
auto, ,, 5:20} 45 69 Bul | 635 1 a7thy,, ~ ,,\°25 57 73 543 643 
@ist, , + 3 27| 48 44 543 | 630 |48th, ,, Dec. 2 50 67 514 631 
22nd, ,, June 3| 48 | 48 | 592 | 688 [49th, ,, ,, 9| 43] 65 | 548] 656 
meme, 101 56. | 48.) 625, |, 62g: foOth, .4 »,, 16\. AY 86 | 600} 733 
24th, ,, 4, 17| 40 | 59 | 542 | 64r [5lst, ,, 4, 28| 56| 81] 649] 786 


mines ., 21} 52 61 547 7 660 Fo2nd, ,, -",,. 3 64 | 102 819 985 





26th, ,, July 1| 79 | «4 | 580 | 683 eae i 
eo, >, 8} 69 42h GPL” 1 682 SB OUAY Settliesst: 2,769 | 3,307 |29,069 | 35,145 
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In this table the year is divided into fifty-two periods of seven 
days each, except the last week, which has eight days. Making 
allowance for this additional day, the last week of the year is still 
the most fatal as regards fires, the preceding week next, then the 
second week in November, and next to that the first week in August. 
It is not easy to follow the operation of the causes which produce 
this last-named result. 

But in view of carrying the observations still further we have a 
daily and hourly summary for the thirty-three years 1833-65 in- 
clusive, giving fires only, and omitting false alarms and chimney 
alarms. [This is Table No. 38 of Captain Shaw’s summary. | 


Daily and Hourly Summary. 





Hour. |Sunday.| Monday.| Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. |} Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 


—————————— | | | | SY | Es 








AM. 1...) 334 | 193 243 283 242 286 233 1,814 
Se ae OL, Peres 237 221 225 213 190 1,565 
9 38...) 224) 159 201 . 171 194, 203 164 1,316 
eh Pooks 120 151 152 174 140 137 1,087 
apc Loh 82 1a7 119 108 116 135 792 
PN Giset ae 69 88 87 76 89 88 592 
ae AR 1 QD 41 65 63 80 70 99 540 
pe OSE Ow 65 78 86 82 49 76 553 
heals ec Sk 46 81 46 87 49 V7 SRF 
Oe 81 90 97 70 81 84 593 
se Lda) LOLS 4109 95 IOI 106 go 98 698 
Pea ese. LO 106 118 102 122 114 104 440 

PM. 1 108 | 109 145 135 124 113 105 839 
a 2 100.4. 115 124 Ets 139 104, 115 810 
a 3 102 115 123 Tor 116 81 121 769 
ee 102 132 144 E27 112 99 129 845 
pts ABS A Stas 149 138 145 126 145 979 
a 162 | 187 188 197 188 156 147 loz 
ne NA 240 266 260 240 260 249 921 1,734 
8 206) 317 277 289 292 279 294 2,044. 
eae 308 | 386 331 354 348 327 344 2,398 
a LO 294 | 382 370 384 363 400 356 25549 
ow Ld. 247 | 348 340 318 306 2.99 246 2204 
peel 2 221s. 1299 243 262 261 231 299 1,796 


i | fs | rt: | ee | a | ES | ED 





Here we have Tuesday as the greatest day for fires, whilst 
“unlucky Friday ” has the least. Regarding the hours, 10 o’clock 
P.M. 1s the worst; 7 o’clock a.m. the best. 

The howrs which have most fires are 8, 9, 10, and 11, P.M.— 
IO occupying the first place; 12 o’clock P.M. is heavy; while 
1 o'clock a.m. is still more so. All the heavy figures run from 
6 p.M. to 4AM. It has been said of fires as of births, that about 
two-third of them occur in the night. 
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Card and pasteboard 
makers 
Carriers 


Pewee eee ereeeeenee 


eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee 
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Trades. Datel 
Ale and porter mer- \ 
I 
BN 2.7 iecncasns sos 
PASDOUSES ....02.5..0.0.00000 I 
Apothecaries and 
dealers in drugs, no 6 
chemical works car- 
oe 
oo .ngnnicescescosssss I 
Artists’ colourmen ........ — 
Asphaltum works............ 3 
PAMICHIONECETS .........00s00e0000s I 
Seecon dryers ................ 10 
BE 02... .ccsssebvecssesene 28 
Rens 5 sncesesesecisonenns 183 
Mee DISCUIL ............00: 10 
Barge and boat builders 15 
ovate nc ssnnos nesses 5 
Basket makers ................ 22: 
Baths and wash-houses . a 
Beershop keepers............ 116 
Berlin wool warehouses .| — 
HIPC. GEALELS ............0cc000 I 
Billiard rooms ................ I 
- , table makers...) — 
Blacking makers ............ 3 
Bmeachers ..............c0c000-. 2 
Booksellers, binders, \ 
; 186 
and stationers ........ 
Bottle merchants............ 2 
Boot and shoe makers...) 35 
Braceand belt ,, ....) — 
a 20 
Brickmakers and kilns.. 3 
BETO CS 2.0... sscecescesereeees I 
Brokers and dealers in 
old clothes ........... *53 
Brushmakers and bris- 
tle merchants ........ i a 
MPUIGCTS § ..............20c0002-: 146 
NS 23 
” “ai DRE ea rine m 9 
Button makers................ — 
TE sy oesesaiensoseiss 316 
Calenderers .............0..0... 1 
Camphor makers ............ I 
Cane, dealers in ............ 2 
Oap makers ...............00. ; 
» peak makers......:..... — 
Carpenters and work- 
ers in wood, na R57 
cabinet makers........ 








Trades of Occupiers. 

















Damaged,| Total: Trades. Beatie 
as , | Carvers and gilders........ 4 
Cement makers ............ 4 
— 1 | Cemeteries .............c000+ 1 
Ciandlers.= ac ssc 184 
Charcoal and _ coke, 
“ eg Gealers in 1.1.2.0... 15 
Charcoal manufacturers} — 
—_ 1 | Cheesemongers ............ 55 
1 1 | Chemists, including 
4, 3 all places in which 
7 2 | are laboratories for 55 
chemical purposes .. 
14 24 |China and glass, 
90 PE OOM COGIOMSLIIY 2. iecctrce- ss 3 
350 533 | Chocolate and chicory 
8 18 | manufacturers ........ 3 
23 38 | China and glass ma- 
5 Io | nufacturers ............ \ 3 
16 BOM CUUPENER . ccccctasstsccueceeel: 32 
7 TAG) Olothiere.:...4..-cte lect aveez 6 
178 294 | Cloth workers................ I 
2 2 | Coal merchants ............ 7 
— 1 | Coachmakers ................ 45 
3 4 | Cochineal dryers............ me 
a 1 | Cocoanut-fibre manu- \ = 
ng 10 | facturers. ...,....00.0+ : 
— 2 | Coffee roasters ............ 10 
Coffee house keepers ..... 96 
256 447 1 Colour makers... ye} 
7 CEN COM ees (Nh asctes ott I 
51 86 | Confectioners He 62 
2 2 | pastrycooks ............ J 
26 ACM CGO DO taal ets sndp ars seeceeres 49 
5 8 | Corn chandlers ............ 97 
oe I oy wumerchants.....,..206. I 
| Cork burners ............0. 6 
175 348. | A lcatterss) crate 32 
| Cotton and_ wool, 
ne a6 Wie Gre aT Ly At. eect y3t } 6 
104 250 | Cotton merchants ........ 4 
68 g1 | Cotton wick ccna. A 
21 30 GUIPOTS pt deiec tases 
1 1 | Cotton factories ............ — 
| Cowkeepers ...............005+. — 
237 553 | Crinolinemanufacturers I 
a 2, | Curriers and leather 6 
2 BEA F AressORGr../..c.00.buchess 3 
9 30 | Curiosities, dealers in...) — 
3 4 | 
1 t | Dancing academies.......: 1 
P Distillers au. cb ses gesereeseyss 34 
607 | 1,164 | a naphtha ........ 3 
7 turpentine .... 6 
ss chemists ........ 3 
7 zy oe Lief) We arc eer a 29 
7 DW OCG omic clacctucsctto vey im! 
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Slight] 1 
Damaged Total. 
4 8 
3s 4 
— I 
246 | 430 
27 42 
1 if 
74 | 129 
Codi tz4 
18 21 
4 7 
3 6 
66 98 
10 16 
— ei 
28 45 
45 go 
1 I 
5 16 
31 41 
218 314 
27 50 
—- I 
96 157 
55 104 
37” rise 
tI ae: 
8 14 
16 48 
4 10 
1 ke 
a 2 
1 I 
8 8 
1 2 
32 68 
il I 
— I 
25 59 
2 5 
2 8 
van 3 
13 42 
Me 30 
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Trades. 





linen, and mercers .. 
Orv SA LOTS sie ontecddicennpoceets 
Druggists, wholesale 
VETS Es. eect he olla ge 


Drapers, woollen, \ 


Hating houses ..4.......... 
Egg merchants................ 
Elastic web manufac- 
turers 
Emery and black lead 
manufacturers 
Engineers, mechanical.... 
OMB TAV CLG s1.0sscteesvertonesoort 
Envelope makers. ............ 


Co ee rer eerereasesees 


ee eeenes 


Fancy box ,, 
Farming stock 
Feather merchants \ 
and dressers 
Fellmongers 
Felt makers 
Firewood merchants 
Fire Preventive Com- 
pany 
Firework makers 
Fire annihilator ma- 
nufacturers 
Fishing tackle makers.... 
Hishmongerssiercs.vieseors- 
Fish curers 
Flax dressers and mills . 
Flour mills, steam 
bg Waberieoer 
Flower, artificial, makers 
Fioorcloth rane? 


Coeeeererere 


eae eeweencoeres 


Peer eeereeece 
eee eereseeeserecvere 


Pee oeresereneeceouce 


beer eereceescsesrseeee 


Dee eeeeeeeee 


eee been eneeereesene 


ee eeeeee 


Founders 
French fancy warehouses 
», polishers 
Fried fish shops 
Furriers, skin dyers, 
and. Cressers ......00.+-. \ 


Peer eee renee omacereee 


Ce eeeerceres 


Cece ee eseaee 


Pree eresceee 


Galvanised iron oe 
nufacturers 

Gaming housegs................ 

Gasworks 

Gas fibers... Nestecedtensses 

Ginger beer and ‘aet 
water makers 

Glass and lead mer- 
chants 

Glass and lamp Ret 


chants 


Oe eeeeereeee 


Cee e errr nee eaeeeereoene 


Oe eeeeee 


Peet eee eee eneeenes 


POPP ee meee reeereeere 





Seriously 
Damaged. 





360 
9 


4 
16 


37 


181 


Lael 





HNN HN 


20 
33 


29 
26 


ir] 





22, 


Ww 














Slightly 
Damaged. 


4.20 


12 
20 
35 


141 


cor oO 


30 


Te 


Ee Ww 








Total. 





780 


21 


34 
51 


178 
2 


I 


Trades. 





Glass manufacturers .... 
Glue and size makers.... 
Gold and silversmiths .. 
Granary keepers ............ 
Greengrocers 
fruiterers 
Grocers 
Gun manufacturers 
Gunpowder, dealers in 
Gun makers 
5, barrel makers........ 
Gutta percha works . 
Glass. and emery 
paper makers 


Peer voeereneeeee 


Cee e meee eesereseeeserens 


Cree rere eeeeeees 


seeeeere 


Hay and straw ae ot 
men 
Haberdashers 
Hairdressers 
Hairpin makers 
Harness _,, 
Hardware, dealers in .... 
Hatsmakers -24...004.05- 
Hearthrug manufac- 
turers 


Hemp and flax eee 


oer eee rere reer ree eee er 
Pewee eeereaneeeee 
Ses ererereverers 
tee eeeenrees 


Deere eecreeeerees 


chants 
Hemp dressers 
Herbalists 
Hop merchants 
Horse slaughterers........ 
Horsehair merchants .... 
Flospitalsy,....tusc.asescee 
Hotels, including club 

houses 
Hosiers 


OP resent reeseresece 
eee reerereee 
Se 


eee eeeenes 


See ewer eeereneesnece 


Pee ereeecereesrresessace 


Ice merchants ................ 
Indiarubber manu- 
TACUUMETE 4,0, oseysteaces } 
Te VAR ENS Acacia 
55 (printers’).. 
International exhibi- 
CLOT Pies cant ba eee 
International bazaar .... 
Tron bedstead makers... 
Jronmongers 
Italian warehousemen .. 


eee eer 


Japanners 

Jewellers and watch 
and clock makers .... 

Jute and hemp manu- } 
facturers 


Cee eee eee eeseneere 


eee eee eee eer! 


Kamptulicon works 


Seriously | Slightly ; 
Damaged.| Damaged. Totem 








194 


WNW & 
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Trades of Occupiers —Contd. 
Trades. Tageeed Dieta. Total. Trades. Darel TaeteL Total. 
Lace manufacturers........ — ie 1 | Painters, nae: 6 492, g 
Kamp makers i... 2 5 7 | and glaziers ............ 3 7 
; black makers . 17 14, S0. PLE NOPAINAG. M2? ccacemtrareasd — 2 ps 
Laundresses .........:ccce 43 97 140 | Paper staimers...............: 19 22 41 
Math renders......1............. I soe PAR | a eripergr.. secs) 2 1 3 
Leather, patent, makers 15 8 23 | Paper mills, makers, 3 a 
5 . | embossers ........ — 1 1 | and warehouses i 9 a 
Leather sellers and 7 uk: Paper collar makers .... I — I 
RIP GRACDA 54s.-<.l1a0.000054 4 Parchment ou cect 2 oe 3 
Leather bag makers........ 2 te 2 | Paraffin light company . I — I 
Lime wharves and 3 Pawnbrokers ...............1 26 21 47 
MAerCHANts................ 4 7 | Perfumers oe... 5 4. 9 
Linen manufacturers . I Sa 1 | Perambulator makers.... 4 3 q 
PN eo... nc. ssccnnsser 295 |2,0382 1233827) ] Pewterers...........:cdscsece) I 3 2, 
Looking glass and pic- : 13 Photographists ............ 12 12 24 
ture frame makers . a) 3° | Photographists’ appa- 
L grap pps 1 2 
Lucifer match makers...) 94 74 168 | ratus manufacturers \ : 
Lucifer match box 3 Pianoforte makers ........ 13 6 19 
CLL i re Z 4 | Pitch makers... 2 aa 2 
Lunatic asylums ............ 5 8 | Picture dealers ..4........ 3 2 5 
Pipe makers.........:...:000+! 4 7 It 
BUS UCTS .25.00-0.0sediesosceese. II 10 21 | Pickle manufacturers.... I 2 3 
Manure manufacturers . 2 5 7 | Portmanteau makers .... I 2 3 
6 Gealersim ........ * 11 SSP LEPOLCOTICR®.......ccsencderencnah IO 11 21 
GL ne oe I 1 ae Poultererse sien cd 3 — 3 
Marine stores, dealers in| 62 LAL E75 MP TInters®. c2/de.cdker std 84. 139 223 
Mast and block makers . 5 6 11 | Printers, eet 93 
BROIL 19s ces cee tescotheasacke 2 2 4] and lithographic .... ne so 
@iat makers ................... 12 11 23} Printers, calico .......... 4 2 6 
Mattress makers ............ II 14, PELPEE RLY BECie es, acbesedecons seek 1,189 |6,1382 | 7,321 
Metal perforators ........ — 2 Pale anys Ct Rael wan seen 4 5 9 
Milliners and dress- 6 128 Provision merchants .... 5 11 16 
OE, a - *9* | Public buildings, not 6 50 66 
Mineral teeth manu- _ warehouses. «./...000... ; 
— 1 I ; 
PROGULOLA ” “<e.seu2-.0c4.0. } sj Public places of en- 
Os hcs dag antvnoddeasonces I 1 2 | tertainment, not | II 17 28 
BECO TIN fe. .cseseccuccseees 5 3 8 EDGATROS) ccecsteciue ec 
PUMETTTAGL, - cccctcdssnscecseorse _— 5 
PMU AMAKOTS ...2,...60cs0:0c00e, I —_— 1 | Quill merchants ............ I A Zz 
Musical instrument g 26 
5 ee 4 74 Rag Bs Gd A stea 61 58 11g 
Musical string makers.... I _— Me [EEA WAY Ble. ce.ctecenceaeeZneat 25 59 84. 
Mustard makers ............ 2 2 4 | Retail shops and \ 20 
Mest Halls .......sssdese-. I 1 2 | counting houses .... *3 33 
Revelenta arabica 
Naphtha manufacturers 3 1 4 | food merchants........ I : aE . 
Newsvendors  ............00. 2 4, 6 | Ribbon dressers ............ _ 1 I 
Nuts, dealers in ............ — 12 12 | Rice mills, steam _........ 5 — 2 
PP UTSCYYMECN ~..........40.00000 4 2 6 | Rope makers ................ 50 25 45 
Ae Wire ........ -- 4 I 
Oakum manufacturers.... 2 2 4 
DE Fy .3 e320, aconsies ane 2 3 32 | Sack makers ................ 14 1A 31 
MK oo. cic sccneesesseness. 30 alg 41 | Saddle tree makers........ I 3 4 
Oil and colourmen ......... 187 235 422 | Safe makers.................... I _ I 
BEAT cot sencencsssennee 2 1 3 | Saltpetre refiners _........ 2 E 3 
Organ builders................ I 5 6 | Sale shops and offices....). 397 790 | 1,187 





29 Y 
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Trades of Occupiers—Contd. 
Trades. Damaged.| Damaged, Tote Trades. Damaged.| Daniaged,| Tote 
Sail makers . .....0esciwvors-s, 16 4 20 | Trimming, dealers in .... I A 2 
Salt merchants............... — 2 2 - weavels........ 2 4 6 
Saw mills, steam ............ 80 574440137. | ripe dressers .20:.):.4..:.: I 1 z 
Scale board cutters ........ 8 — 8 | Tube drawers ......2......... I _ I 
PINAL Ac beccrervees 002 — 2 2 | Type founders................ 2 2 4 
NOROGIS Gee ek iii scueneess a5 38 63 
Scum boilers..............0006 I 7 8 | Umbrella makers _........ 10 3 13 
Sewing machine makers| — 1 1 | Under repair buildings| 126 186 312 
POELITOS Meee eters ctasc shin cocase) 56 88 | 144 | Unoccupied.................. 45 137 182, 
MSL OAT Nina. <xsRedroteccs 18 25 43 | Upholsterers ................ 60 80 140 
Ship builders ............... 2s 33 58 
» Chandlers 5,,::0....+, 18 11 29 | Varnish makers ........... 26 24 50 
PMD ECRIOLE eesesteenessce? — i a Victuallers Go200,..: cen. 410 915°) 15325 
Shirt and collar makers I 3 4 | Vinegar works _............ 3 2 ‘ 
Suof MIA ONS oe esc aces I ~— 1 | Vitriol Sy gird aeeiest! —_ a 1 
Silk ROvessONs 9 Susuree sees 1 3 4 
By WEA VOLES. 20 S.tedeaiss 23 14 37 | Wadding makers ........ 26 20 46 
Smoked meat, dealers in} — u I gun, makers .| — 1 I 
SOULS (TEN LG ce oy cecciest I — 1 | Waggons on the road.... 3 4 
Soot merchants _............ 3 48 51 | Warehouses................+-+. 43 64: 107 
Spice ee Pe Mbaaets uci 2, 2 4 | Warehouses, Man- 
Splint ethers 254,210) I ae re] © chester (adic. tenckeies 36 © al 
Stationers, wholesale .... 3 2 5 | Waste paper dealers ....) — 1 I 
LAO LERe Meneeae tr eakanes o36 312 | 547 | Waterproof canvas a 19 44 
Starch makers ................ 10 2 1271) Akers his. F x tendoesets 
Statuary, dealers in........ I a 1 | Watch glass makers . I — I 
BURY MAKES ieccasecntetaare, 2 7 9 | Waterworks ............0. 3 2 r: 
Leaman ays ee atte! I a 1 | Water gilders .......:..:..... I as I 
RON CINOS!...) ual a. I — 1 | Weavers, carpet ............ 4 5 9 
Straw hat and bonnet 6 26 W harfingers’ W..%..05tecsens. a4 41 62 
makers £02) c.0csamas ; 5? | Wheelwrights «0.0.0... 4 4 II 
Sugar refiners 4 4.....0.....1 19 17 36 | Whiting makers............ = 3 3 
Surgical bandage makers| — 2 2 | Whip re arene ee I == I 
Willow bleachers, ........ 1 — I 
LeULOveE AL... Aceh eon: 145 199 | 344 | Window blind makers . 2 2 4 
Tallow chandlers, wax Wine COOPETB  tees.atesscr ss I SS 1 
asap and = a7 75 152 | Wine and spirit mer- \ 4a 140 183 
Oller Mee eee eae Chante dwarves. ssc7-86 5 
ARON NERS Een Ga ae ont 25 16 AI | Wire workers ..0..:....00.... I 4 5 
Tarpaulin makers............ 14 10 24. | Wool staplers and 6 
Tea merchants ................ I 1 2 | manufacturers ........ *3 7 
Telegraph company........ I — 1 ‘| Wool warehouses ........ I 1 2 
ROS ITE S yi. cote ma if 43 50 | Workhouses _................ 11 20 31 
Timber merchants ........ 24 22 46 | Workshops, no _ ha- 
Tinmen, braziers, and ge 209 304. zardous goods of 22: 24, 46 
BMT His ENOS..: boo0sue> PDYOCOSS fete sete. «teases 
Tobacco manufacturers .| 21 22 43 
Tobacconists .........Jee200: 4 141 Zed ZN WOLKE: Bawatiseee-aes I — I 
Tool merchants _............ — ik I < 
Toy warehouses ............ ee] 28 45 Total sci-ceuude a4 9,635 |19,4384 | 29,069: 
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Oauses of Fires. 


This is in many respects one of the most instructive tables of 
the entire series. It enumerates the causes of 29,069 fires happening 
in London during the thirty-three years, 1833-65. 


Causes. Total. 

PROC ICR mee ccctse nen acne tvesnun ssn dda doddese 25 
PAE OUD GIO lia care rcecvabovensnaieseistetd bovine tL 
PASO DOS» coicessecssetsevedsbbsotvecsavicteen 8 
ari RW) Coa Aci Se CRE Rue ee Rae RS 83 

PME GS ALO) «cist iirass cd rove ter tees ai 
Ashes falling from furnace ............ ue 
Asphalte boiling over oo... cscs 3 
Benzoin, drawing off ou... i 
Bleaching basket .:............ssssesee 1 
A GOT ceeds sete ree ae 2 
hops aia UR Fees iN 

a TIGER col nalts ceesssathe. 10 

iy TiO tetera sates gacee 1 

“ JO ork eee ear ee 1 

ys BEKO W late sceteee atch <riaee Pic: 
Blue light, making |... sbiddees.scong.- 1 
SOU Or ae sa NOA Stes ier than ash iBesnessaagee ff 
aye ROX PLOCIO Oe ratataeay-n cit. ee tes. 4 

Sp ALULTIDOl i coseeehepeotes aetna eene i 

Pas Eat LLOT I wavinvitheeee etwas 4A, 

>> amproperly. sebl ni. las... 1 

gyn LOAKIN GS weawerns oeitlvnetiecpeadtaba. 3 
BES ONAL YO Rcicon actortec nn coset su tat redone 8 
Bottle, ether being broken ............ 3 
» electric fluid bursting ........ 1 

» essential oil OE aay. 1 

» Whisky a PAM eee 3 

», nitrous acid exploding........ 1 
Boy drawing beer in cellar ............ 1 
ie ce hiing fire ice. Ghee ath 2 
Boys playing with fireworks ........ 1 
. PAGIMSaseordiected 1 

y gunpowder .... 3 

Gy PRTG ING irosieas AM inatan th cnc ans 1 
Brazier a fire Awe cete.dihecates ons cveyne 1 
3 BLOM Od cua iAcidecir eon atee aes uy 
Breaking: still piperarnng ness dsecoonien 1 
PB rea mig. Doak vencteagaracenaceseetbaediest 4, 
Broken: WinGdOWS ..cecarscsceasanenstannsacces 1 
Brides lip hty.cplclirsssccceeaveyen!eeewctoows seats 1 
Burning a basket........ccsssusesessvatents 1 
A sik fuls ROCA CLI Oh watoawsniyneaecetetnaente 1 

« fs WOCLie me kenran Reon 8 1 

* 545 GOK voor dose eT + 1 

aA COPE. civ. cto eet 4 


Causes. Total, 
Burning pitch off a cask............ 2 

3 out cistern to pitch it. 2 

», out paint pots. ............ 1 

3 Pubbishiy NM tR. Rees 10 

5 SAAT Cusine Aas 

5) SH ABHAVISON. Stee ites ' 

” soot) falling enters 

” BUVAWH tee teak 

se Waste PAPEL .......eeccceeee 

os Wiiitedire i.e Seas. 

5 wood placed in cellar . 
Bursting. of nk i ctengintacetenrn 
Camphine boiling over ............ 

Ks exploding) sindverenvin 
Waridler eee BRERA MORI 3,21 
Clan Fase Covlin Gy ce .qastaesecosesnteentetee 


Carboy of muriatic acid bursting 

5 French polish _,, 
Carelessness jon, tiiar.cti.cuctentedncns 10 
Cask of spirits falling ................ 
Casting blowing 
Cats 
ATARI TREN Sieg aegenthectevecdatnancsd oss 
Ohiarconlatine! Sait tise. a ne). tos 

9 overheating ...........00006 


Pome eoseresescerersseee 


DOC eoeeerecerereseesoeeseses 


:f BWECDINGS.......0.0sereoeoee 
Chair fallingrinto; fire. .4...:cides 
Chandelier falling 
Chemicals boiling over 

" exploding 
Chemical process ........crcscsrsseres 
Chicory put away on fire............ 
Children playing with fire 

3 lucifers .. 9 

“- fireworks 

Child reaching over fire ........... 
Chimney shaft, heat from 
Chimese: fire tears pasges<-osthacdeeteo 
Cigar thrown down area............ 
Cleaning dress with camphine . 
fe PAS COCK piandsavoulwtataness 

a pots 


Clothes coming in contact 
WED TO secon cw nkiaes coshaeciadeseds 


WOFrFOQGQONNWKHENHFORFwWONWOWNRHRRER OP RNS 


Coe eerereerevesesere 


seetooeerere 


Coe ererssevcseee 


Peewee seer ererseerresseeeee 


BP EEE TN OED TRP WORE NTHEe 


/ 
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Causes. 

Clothes drying .tscarosrs ook 
nf On StOVES .........+0 

Clothes horse falling on fire 
upset by monkey 
Cooking 
> BPPBEALUS Ci usveestanicsoverrs 
a OD, TOOL 
Cooper's devils ts within... 
OODDOr bcc .a.- ee eaae eres 
bo MOLI OVOL etter: 
site 
» fire, timber under. ........ 
aye OBL. ATOR] Stee ee eee, 
» heating, without water. 
2 aportable: <aains maseers,. 
ay let On dioor Wee Seen 
Coke fire 
Cork ashes............... Jecdbanees Ae 
», put away on fire ................ 
Cottonwaatens a ge eins ae 
Covering pipes with millboards 
COINOLING asso ees eee eee 


CRM eee mech eerereeecesarerererresse 


Cee ererererererseesesece 


POCO er eeeremeroescesereresoreee 


Peer eres reese ee eeereeeeeesessssooeres 


Cutting away party wall............ 
Ourtains | 745. ee ee ee 
Defect in refining pan................ 
5 rele sheen Cee 
Dipping sleepers, hot ............... 
1D Syria nas! Phos hone tare urewess ieee ys 
DOGS puerta endnan test re eames 
Drawing off from boiler ............ 
Dress taking fire (n.d 
Drying bags: eee ee 
os PM COLLET sors ssecnes 

53 Oh ALO Gin sctidea ee eerewie es 

£5 ANID: Lyne SOR, Paeihe Se eee 

Ja A ERAOE DEW bcchns Sle eae eee 

990) eALOURG 4 ER Ree eos 

4 gate cece ea. 

Fo. Li MLAOD wy sien eoutigas Meee aeot eens 

». eranillboards® 2a eAuny7 

9. PAPER hs. Ae swie eee 

by RNOOME WIG 58 cc tenet ey 

pit, WORLVAPOR 10 ie.0.cvoeccsrcamaeete 

pak PRLOVE: Ash: Atel neecetewe 

ayy alin DRBLae RTD eae 

pp MEWS LO vers 154s takedinicdonoeerteae 

np ORV OOK FE ts Ae Shave. Sacntaaeee 

»  Yroom, overheat of ........ 

» stove, 5 PPA AL ta oies 
Dustbin under shed..............:000 
3 falling into fire ............ 


Easing stopcock... mf 


me how 
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Causes. Total 
Maude Cologne :.s.1.ccutn een 1 
Emptying powder on fire ............ 1 
Escape of hydrogen gas ........4.4 1 
Essence pot leaking ................0.+ 1 
Examining rockets.............:cscses 1 
MUG POTIDGCIG * stte.s-ss-cteR hes cercees 7 
1315.9/6) (O(n) arg Rat pee PER NDE Foes 5 44, 
Wat, bola mol ee cs tans 3 
+ OVP ne hasinstccsnhnee ose 3 
Fat falling in steam consumer.... 1 
5 BRYOMTON firetes... wees 1 
99.,) PACU ay Soret taeseeeek sa eoteah. 2 
Falling of rocket stick ............0.+ 1 
Fire adhering to coffee pot. ........ 2 
» at Rotherhithe. .....0...0.5,.i 1 
$y PDAS OG iitca cae e eee es 1 
Fire dropped in letter box .......: 1 
4 through flooring.... a 
te through hole ........ 1 
Fire from locomotive..............00 1 
4 BP SOb iy sAss MlreateeS eve 1 
a grate adjoining ............ 1 
e9 grate, heat from ........ 6 
Fire from grate improperly 
Constructed sivsicaieservse-ceueeeen - 
Bire,;hest.from w.i.-eeeere See 12 
yp nan mext/ houses sy saeytae. 1 
») JAD WOPKSROP, rar nanueremnes 3 
5p se raultiys, mica.ee ce eee ee 1 
sy, wleftcbuaning sailed cae es 1 
Fire. made.on bricks ).......1..:é0se 3 
a IN SAUCEPAN ......:...00.. 2 
“A On, Hoorn See 3 
43 on sheet iron. ............ us 
Fire on. whanlisdic--s0. nies oot 1 
sy nOMarOn, Kettle iene. eee 1 
7 CAPA < Ween tact i eee if 
Fireplace. blackedk up ..........-:..ssse+. q 
i built against shed ........ 1 
ve detect: in...2:st5.aeeeueeeee 10 
oo set.on timber...icnscon 2 
Hireworksa.:.icnce a eee 58 
i explosLonap hy. iene. 3 
ire in Ga gk cplicccs cane Ore eee 5 
PIES, j.cesntonnesnnoncadtoicuioct ese ekagttend et 4, 
SUL @acsnnteassnathyestonatgn ese aeaaae emg 32 
»», blocked up i.2..- Cee uet anes 153 
NAS (ett Pewter tk ee 1 
95 a AOLOCEIN Ai jeschacs rs PO ee 301 
> ndeseending <,c..aceee eee weet 3 
55. WOAH TOMI. Aeoclitoonaetemasee rs 13 
5p ROE BM Sick eS oe es a. 18 
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Causes. 

Flue, hot plate 
Pigs Te 

» overheat of 

» kitchen 
Flue, copper 
9 defect in 
Flue, furnace 
ee defect in 

Ss heat from...............-. 

¥ overheat of 

Flue adjoining 
a blocked up 

. copper 

is defect in 

re furnace, defect in 

sa foul 

~ heat from 

“P furnace, heat from 

9 hot plate 

Flue, hot air, overheat of ............ 
i LOrges 
OCS ee ogee pete Seca 
» overheat of 

» set on timber 

WINER ORIOLE SeA ee tnt ls un 

| VEE ee 0a 4 he a ence ee Pano 
YIGGION, (csnceeveacsecs Ee en ered oe 
Waseem Lonibii@in oder a 
» case of, falling 


Gas 


Peceeeeeesnesreersrsceeseses 
Peete emer era sererereneseeeeeesesense 
Pee Omer oerererseraeeees 
Pee eeeeeraeseecerererocesseesres 
enna eee ee eee se rersesasoereeees 
Pere eereerereoes 
Pee eeeeerssereeereeereeeseseeee® 


Pees ereeereeeece 


or eeeereeres 
Poco rower reevererresrereeses 
Cererere 
Peeeeeeerereonce 


oseeereerece 


Pee eescereseeeserece 


eooeeerarese 


eereeeesooee 


Cy 


See eeeerereseererese 


Peeeroreeevevers 


Se eaeroreeroeres 


POPC Oreo reese reese T OOH EEF EEES ES EHH SEHD ED EnS 


hs too near ceiling ........ 

Gas cock, defect im.............:ccssccsee 
» cooking apparatus 
», company’s men at work........ 
Bey, CBCRP COOL secu sau re cesses 
eS ORLODN Ohm theta fo ssoan eS pnatee 
Pan LEOD?, SERCO pith ont tose ec eh 


eee eeceeresecoee 


Oooo eres eererers oreo see 


OTT CLAS ha ale ie ee ae ee 
»  plpe, defect in 
3 Stove 
me  SWIe Drack6tescepeeee astese. 

Galley fire 

Glue boiling 

Gauge glass bursting...............008 

POW OL. Aicerictnavrssrcmastneaeaberesses 

LBL, CLOT MAG sraseate<stagtants gacearasiscs 

Pi Sht et’ - SCOVGhycsnc:eicaarse speedos 

Heat from casting ..........0ccecreres 

: kiln 
ay malt 


Pee Ree orerereesoees 


Cee eroeesrecsereseeeororeeeasense® 


POO mew sore reer eerersareesreeeooes 


OOP e eee ee eee Reese eerersesesee 


POO OHHH OOO Heer eeeererseree 


150 


m Co OO ee A 


Causes. 

Feat from retorts: ycinjsocesessoessaneoes 
- See ets sues ot alae 
Heating by steamd.............cccssecessseees 
Hy cement 

a coffee 

3 QUE eee tea fore siet 

af POR Bites ke, 
Heating solution 


POCO remorse esseorenereones 


POO eee emer meer eeeeeerererere 


Coe ee were eoreerseeesseeeeese 


COCR meee enero eresesseeerereeeeeoees 


se WALTER ORO Tiree eu cta de eh 

» improperly set 

» laid on timber 
aol tides Geta ee oR i a 
Ed GE asia Bi RO oa sae 
» air pipes 
» alr stove 
» coals 
» coke 


Pere eeeeeeereee 


Orem rere eereeeeeoeeseeresereee 
Cee meee eee eeeseerereeerarereaaes 
Adee meee er eeeeeeeseeeeeeesseseresserese 


Pee e eee ree sere e ee reee eee eereeeee Hee eee® 


Reae CUAL tases hechiocess Vater eer e Lee 
» plate 
oy) RV OS MUI ii Lassa ance 
», water stove 
», water pipes 
» gridiron among sawdust 

Horsehair falling on fire ............4.. 

Hurdle falling on cockle ............0 

wharf fire 

EU een ER OA occ ncaa as acu socescecewoaigs 

Incendiarism 

DATED Vg Tapes Ole enastceentson cond nnag tess’ 

AMO xipationies Beis iaicascess sesso 

Tink pote: OV ett Sarcanccss dt phic cans 

Prairie eos eps te Meat ae task Scary’ 

» stove 

Iron foundry adjoining 
», plate fixed on timber ............ 
.», hanger put away hot 

Japan boiling over 

Kiln 
» overheat of 
» furnace, overheat of 

Kitchen range 

Lamp 

Vie CANT DIU eres vag ok Wace ease 
Lis, MA PDEA ees ceicorsartenstontonceasiry 
i upset 
Lamp, paraffin 
"3 upset 


PO eee eee neseneeoee reser oreerreooesoeres 


CoCo ewer ererssrereesesesees 


Pee e reser ereorsrereeseereee 


ereenece 


oe eeeres 


CO om ere eee reese eeresereeeesoees 


Pees rere ee eeeeeesresereesesreee 


Oe eoereerestosen 


Cece escoooee 


Coe erererersereeores eee 


Pee meee e seer ree soo eH OereHeeeeseseeeEoesee eee 


Cee e rere ereeeereeereneroese 


ooeeeseerres 


POP e eee er eresererererererereee 


COOP e Oe OOOOH e HETERO OE HEE HHHEHEHEDETOeEES 


OOO e Oreo ee rererereee 


PAPO emer meee eee eeeeeeserereeee 


TOPCO oreresoroerene 
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Total. 


141 
21 


259 
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Causes. Total Causes. Total. 

Heap,“ PetrOl@unin ger. toncssst.scn-evsss eevee 1) Naphthe upsettine <en te. it 
5  bldek, Overheating * oo... SW PAN GOD Cali OTS «cece cee eee teen eee ere 2 
Beda eiueh de Pesel ind oo ssc Ce Be ark Pa To? Oi Moline Or {orc teecet sere eee ere 24 
dBi Ned ah eh Shane cae SOE ee 7 OVOE EL nee eeeeeecene 6 
5 NCO «pea ean eo praesent er Le Or eas Ursting So. c¢ creases otores 1 

BS OVET Bee ee aetecs near tee Pia ROL UG Wet ease Orem rs mab eet Rl nrc 1 
Thigiited Paper n..carcsw te ops fae sees 25 4 RI PRO wUsie MYT ety Secrest ceo enes ib 
ARSC GVING Sarre, cer. mente, 1 | Oil thrown on dung heap ............ 1 

Pet eS REWOLILED otethcreeeeet eee 2M SIMD Na Re Sele eal yan te ude een teins ga 3 
Light in vault at funeral................ Po Openimy a pio mens cites eae 1 
ee COTOW TL 1 Vand eee a. ‘LW OWen Feces veer ae eerie: 13 
Light thrown into ventilating y 5p AJ OMIIEG ©. cere nces meat coacaee nae 3 
OPONLNG Mlaistee see rereserecencesstomtys oN ekectray eee ane tee 7 
Light thrown down area............004. 63 ap LALO Meret eee 2 
” under door step ... 1 hy ALLO, BPATK POM acer cee see 1 

» from omnibus ........ 1 re Ai ouha aie Hestia ene thks 3 

Dime lacking issn eitiecssenterentes 93 ) Simiproperlyset” cence 2 
” Dy TAIN vsieeii cesses 14 fy OVerheay Ofc reterchccsetre tease 5 

»” by high tide............ 2 | Overheat of gas in ventilator ........ 1 

Lime unslackened...sntscincsnteeet 2 | Panniers sesame ain tae, 4 
Linseed oil leaking... 1 | Painters at Work ........scseccessesseseess iJ 
THACLE SE eee S06 9 (Pan ehipping Veen ne 1 
Pier PETOHON fot Utetereteese trae: 1 yy) head blow Off 1 eee 1 

“» ease of, dropping ........... 1 » Of composition igniting ........ a 

»  Jackdaw playing with........ 1 | Paper used to fan fire ........ccecee 1 

WVU GIA S WOOLISIa ceemieetegtesc teemeeec AW Davai sO WPS c.:.cceescentesoueereres 1 
gy PM DO IMAUULL Joreae. 2esctats Meer ancees sf bp OBA WITO OL covscsctestaresesseerees 3 

By MOM N AP OUST cee cnet eee tactic cent A | Pasting Charters. serasctesceseterterrn 1 
Mattress placed before fire to dry 1 | Pitch boiling.............cscseseeeeeeeees 9 
Meat falling into fire... 1 ie OVER iosrrccrersreerterereres Al 
Melting beeswax cata 3. TV EIGGH CLAW OU piesstecsreeereaeeaae ‘i 
id, Wee TU ar oa aranin ea taas babii Lo} Pitching Ss back (one csssarsetotess- 1 

Roe a LeERCL coe Mean rtin eter sent eras 12 a) Bape steve cures ee toe cette cce. 181 

a CENGE Soot nie nic inrcan rennet a 2 ,, for ventilating gaslight ........ 1 

fy peel DUPEUINO Neen crcsen es idl) PLU CR Saeco cnrsivasececootaseractsersseace 10 

sy SUL eee ere ee reece 1 Fs fire adjoining %.-..2......... 3 

J) BORLINO Wak cy. ont etek: 1 | Poker falling out of fire................. 2 

FoR F wb) sis reyes ehewiate Bade beh bee UM LASSE OsDOUTE Urcusnct tt onecn cee s Meme 7 
Webel ons pipes eee. eate ese etc. DEP rootine y DOMME OL Ui .dewecectacereee 1 
pee OV CLHOWINS © tet A ence eteecret AL ba Lyra “Ti asatverssrostootteneen teecesecommes 1 

i UP Ge lulu Heron tecare cera 2 | Rats gnawing matches.............000 1 
LOTUS OW a nettasseesneasten ese 1 > BUS Pipe Woganaces 1 
Mould Oirstine Pe esesiseeel een G vets Ty Reading in Ded) orcs. carcesetteeaser: 34 
Mistake of exciseman ..............000 1) ROMO VIG" veccerm tc toe erste: ager ee 1 
Mixing COMmlpOsIbION .. sateen, LO, <3, Ce palre Velie eset. soscaesces reste nace 12 
py PR COLOLET sosteseyea soo. Qcuavebeemeatt terse 2 4 Svepaikimg Gas Meter... sce cers a) 

phe MBULOHIUEE Craencnolecct ranean se 1 - BAS PLO. soste-oscapesnoae cmcaas 3 
Muriatic acid, boiling ........t....... 1 “A OP RATT, cesta tencrrscsecnetneee 7 
INTIAL tetanic anceiecese- sac, mUReNTe oh 6 | Retorts bursting (er acres 2 
ie OUI Moe Cae ae 3 jo MORRIE Ee cca reeset a 

> bottle of, breaking ........ 1 | Refusing to admit firemen ............ it 

by eask of, exploding ........ 3 A Roasting Comes Tie vcesccvitacsercet | x 
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Causes. 
Roasting chestnuts... 
Ms machine 
“ nut gall 
Rosin, boiling Of.........seeereeeees 
Rubbish too near furnace ............ 
Sack falling on fire..........sceseseees 
»» Placed near fire.............000 
Sewing in bed..........cscecceereeeeeeees 
Seeking for leaking gas cae 
PSTN TICLIO escecueseaqes «ats <neonons coe 
Shavings near oven 
a taking fire 


ee errererserreseseaeeee 


saree eee eererreeeeeneeee 


Coen eereccceresorere 


Sheet iron under stove .........+ 
BAOGLIN GY DIAS u....s00:0.0erseieynsenneues 
BOLTS, B OTSC......ccecseanescapsnsesten 
BTA TIL DOC. icici case vetowavateeess 
Fibin et caccece eet eset 
“4 TERTOG Wee cece rents 
“A DUS e cepts ere oesagceskenecpese tre 
“ BAUSHTES Lahn cossstrcesaapitasent 
ae ROS DBOCOM eters i ciewcceui ons 406 
PTR OIC foots onnooetnatacdettafastac ins 11 
BOUN GPU ITON So. o2c-2c-cescecenresssenee> 1 
BGI ALINE POG i .......cedevensennsesucrestey 1 
Solution boiling over. .....::...c.0000 1 
Ne ere) VAR Ae hs Bie 5” SE ee eee te 12 
Spark from, ChiMMNEY ‘.0..-<0:..00.0-00e- 4, 
3 CHBLATIC Preeti rte ores? 2 
AN: CNGING Mic .cteeneoanct. ore a 
& foTaey isis. draden tees 6 
5 FLUO sonal asin det ess ene sop edeen 5 
ef TURNS iki. ea eoseiv 15 
Spark from furnace of thresh- 1 
AES TAR COIUIG. ss asses tnccostnseanssaeatee 
Bere LOUD F1P6 -<o4.52:-Jccnaateesayeoeae 1,225 
eS hot plate flue ............ 2 
ne locomotive ~.2X. 2.e2e.. 2 
” WOOULO Taras ccaeeeot Genes ie 
Spirits boiling over............cesesee 2 
Spirit cask leaking............s.0s0r00 1 
ss ATG Of a exanstnteccst 1 
Spirit falling on fire .Naseecsececossees 1 
er Gas StOVE.........00 1 
Spr Iam Pyaeascveccanacraseetercess 18 
syn, GOVOTHOWING 2 Beit s..-cruse 5 
Spirits of NUGTST i143... 8Gdetas gees 1 
es Winer neice! biscapsavest 1 
Spirit thrown on fire wo... 1 
Spontaneous ignition... 274, 
PORT e con sehen alent stead ith scretetie nt 2 
Diep, Dolor k ..cigcmeated soe creck 11 
es exploding (iut..,.2.....8 2 


Causes. 

Steam boiler, overheat of ............ 
SA OLS ONO. occ te Mec rcunarasecigewoedl cg 

SE PLUETIGOG LG e scan tesaser ce eis 

» gauge bursting 

PPA TROKOG! cea peces stones other ieectocks 
GOAN EPSOM el cos B ones tevscnoccsea cet. ee 
A: DUTSEURG feiss cccsnssocanes 

Pr overheat Of .........ccc00. 


Ow eresererorees 


Sim, CEVUT PURI Oeg steer osathnt egncte otiar grees eee 
» boiling over 
AEP OX DICUIN Cdrrcesstearsertetteestsnacone 
HP OVERTORDTOR er re utecc coerce cnet 
*,, head blown off 
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Causes, Total Causes. Total. 
Turpentine, drawing off ................ 5 | Wax and turpentine boiling 1 
ms leakine Genes eee an 5 OVER jc caevtesecapsaanatasaceapameens 
a UIPSOL Arges teh caticesss<pstvarss 5 | Woman falling into fire ........ 3 
i WATKINE Wu saa 3 | Wood left burning in stoke hole 1 
PMPOIN SOM BAS Wc cetessesners degeteuteyeyees 1 Working Late esseseeeereeeceteeneens 4 
Varnish boiling Over  ..csecceretessoees 31 | Working late on Sunday ........ 1 
ba Taw ing “Otte hes etre Fi VOPR STIOTE ots cetccecees onset stasis es 17 
» using, by candle-light .... 1 # COO BUDS teietsorsrantiners 1 
Valve of cylinder not fitting ........ as) Workmen's 81@ 0.2... tssctaee 8 
Waggon driven too nearlamp .... 1 ” | spark from .... L 
AYnrming bed +...o.cnehy auctions 2 seamen ne ah if jinn 1 
2 CAD JOE GON. career, 1 Bie ck SR aT ae he 9 
Wax boiling OV6L....0.072cr hurry de NY OP RSLS Dt eee 
of 9, | Unknown ..ssssssssscsssesssssmenes 9,557 
os Mil 2 SOT cae maeatia ee eB Medes 
BVV AVX LADO... stoners siete) ser Soencpeaecaee mrs 17 We) FN WP ry ey: 29,069 





Here is a short abstract of the leading cases deduced from the 
preceding table :— 





Number. | Per Cent. 




















Number. | Per Cent. 

Oandlesamimncs wae: 3,218 | 11°07 | Sparks of fire ............ 1,299 4°47 
Children playing, &c..| 463 1°59 | Spontaneous ignition .| 274 0°95 
CRUPtAING Pics wctunesanidves: 2,822 0271. Ee Stoves tic eee 489 1°67 
PY WOS Wasim wntcctee tiers 2,268 7°80 | Other causes known....| 5,639 | 19°40 
CEO (isnt eee de reece tie. 2,225 9268 wl LMENOWI sab sucess 9,557 | 32°88 
UCILOBS.4/.c-sevasssosaaee, 4.09 I*4I St 

Smoking tobacco ........ 406 1°40 Total number....| 29,069 | 100°00 





It will be understood that the above tables present (generally) 
but abstracts of the results of the complete records. These are 
sufficient for our present purposes. I assume all who desire further 
details will gladly consult ‘‘ Records of the late London Fire 
“‘ Engine Hstablishment, by Captain Eyre M. Shaw,” 1870, London, 
Effingham Wilson. | | 

The following is a return of the London fires by way of con- 
tinuation to the table given under date 1865 :— 

















Alarms. Fires. 
Total 
Year. Number of Total ene ; ‘ 
Calls. False. | Chimney. | Total. Number o Patek Aa aS 
866.0! 1,532 — == aed 1,338 326 TiG82 
OT tists: 1,591 111 83 194, 1,397 245 L the 
Fake RED 1,858 100 go 190 1,668 235 1,433 
(OO acne. 1,784 120 92 212 15592, 199 1,378 
ORs 224.6 133 109 242 1,946 276 1,670 
yh Paste) 2,046 aa —- 204 1,842 207 1,635 
at A ro 1,671 104 3 177 1,494 120 1.274 
TS ets 1;703 83 42, 155 1,548 166 1,382 
dre Were 1,750 89 88 177 1,673 154 1,419 
eens 1,668 90 49 139 1,529 163 1,366 
PIG ks 1,787 oN 64. 155 1,632 166 1,466 
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This last table presents several points for remark. While for 
the preceding thirty-three years, 1835-65, the fires of London had 
shown a steady progressive increase, governed apparently by the 
increase of the number of houses, this table shows some remarkable 
fluctuations. Thus in 1868 the fires show an increase of 267 over 
those of the preceding year. In 1869 they fall back to something 
like the normal ratio of increase. But in 1870 there is again a 
serious jump, the calls of that year being no less than 462 more 
than those of the preceding year. Since then they have shown 
considerable signs of decrease: the calls for 1875 being no less than 
578, or nearly 25 per cent. below those of 1870. Captain Shaw 
in his annual report to the Metropolitan Board of Works refers 
to the fluctuations, but does not explain them. A careful survey 
of the figures seems to indicate that the “false alarms” and 
“ chimney” calls are less numerous since 1870. Is not this to be 
traced. either to the introduction of the electric telegraph as the 
means of call, or to the change of the system in paying for calls, 
since the discovery of the ‘‘ Anthony frauds ” in 1871? 

There is another aspect of the case which is really encouraging : 
for it shows the progressive efficiency of the fire brigade. This is 
the decreasing percentage of serious as against slight fires, during 
the period embraced in the last table. Here are the percentages, 
as presented by Captain Shaw :— 














Percentages. Percentages. 
Years. aie ai eee | Oba Years. Total. 
Serious. Slight. Serious. _Sevous, | Slight. Slight. 

ROO ec. 22: rs 75 100 ESTP. Il 89 100 
CE Oe 18 82 100 yee 8 92 100 
(ike heen 14 86 100 * (Pe 11 89 100 
ICO Fe: 13 87 100 iif eS 10 90 100 
AON JSR 14 86 100 VGN. 4/208 II 89 100 





1876.—A select parliamentary committee was appointed to 
inquire into the efficiency, &c., of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
The labours of that committee are not yet terminated. The follow- 
ing results from a return laid before this committee may be given 
here, as they differ in some respects from those previously given. 
For the last ten years the month in which the largest number of 
fires occurred in London was July, and next to it in the return 
stands August, and then December. The days on which the largest 
number of fires happened were Saturday and Wednesday. The 
hours at which the largest number of fires broke out were from 
7 p.m. to 11] p.m. 

It was part of my plan to have given under this head something 
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like an authentic summary of the amount of property annually 
burned in the various civilised countries of the world. This I have 
not succeeded in doing. In the absence of any national statistics 
there is literally no base for an accurate estimate. The aggregate 
of the insurance premiums paid to the fire insurance companies 
of the world—even if this important fact could be completely ' 
ascertained, which it cannot [I give a partial estimate at end of 
Division V |—would afford but an inefficient test, from the fact 
that only a varying proportion of the combustible property of any 
country is insured. 


IIl.—Introduction and Development of the Practice of Fire 
Insurance. 


While the early Saxon guilds had distinctly recognised the prin- 
ciple of affording specific compensation to such of their members 
as should suffer from the calamity of fire; and while several 
attempts had been made to introduce it into general practice— 
notably that made to Count Anthony Gunther von Oldenburg in 
1609, but which that worthy refused to adopt, on the ground that 
it seemed liked flying in the face of providence; or again, the 
scheme of William Ryley and Edward Mabb, laid before Charles I 
in 1635 and 1638, and which obtained that monarch’s sanction, and 
seemed in a fair way to be carried out, when the king’s own troubles 
turned men’s minds into another direction; or a still later proposal 
(1660) of “several persons of quality and eminent citizens of the 
‘* city of London ”’ to the corporation of London, in view of inducing 
the city to undertake the business of insuring houses; the system 
did not come into practice in Great Britain until the year following 
the Great Fire or Lonpon of 1666; and in all probability would 
not have then come into use but for that event. 

It is to be noticed that each of the three schemes here so briefly 
referred to—but the details of which | have set out in my History 
of Fire Insurance—took the shape of State or municipal insurance, 
i.¢., that the business of insuring houses was to be conducted by the 
State, or in the last case by the municipality, as a scheme of finance, 
and not for trading profit merely. 

Mr. Frederick Hendriks has expressed an opinion that the law 
of Cora (or Kewre), which was promulgated by Count Thomas of 
Flanders, as early as 1240, contained a provision for meeting the 
case of destruction of property by fire, by a community of lability, 
something after the manner of a mutual insurance compact which 
should apply to a whole community. In Russia at the present 
time, and for long past, it has been the practice for the nobles, 2.e., 
the landholder to insure the villages of his (late) serfs, by paying 
such a sum in case of fire as would rebuild the log hut, and perhaps 
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contribute to replace its scanty contents. But after a careful 
investigation, I have been unable to trace the actual practice of fire 
insurance by way of indemnity in respect of a premium or contri- 
bution pro rata prior to the great fire of 1666. If there had been 
any insurances on the houses in London at that date, I do not 
think the fact could have escaped record. I now proceed chrono- 
logically. 

1667.—Dr. Barbon (said to be a direct descendant of Praise- 
God-Barebones of the Cromwellian commonwealth) opened an 
office in London for the insuring of houses. In the same year the 
Fire Casse in the city of Hamburg was founded. This latter was 
a system of municipal insurance. 

1669.—During this year the attention of the corporation of 
London was again drawn to the question of fire insurance. Various 
discussions were entered upon and resolutions taken. Counter 
propositions and rival schemes were also advanced ; and it was not 
until the 17th June, 1681, that the corporation of London finally 
resolved upon undertaking the business of fire insurance as a 
scheme of municipal finance. On the 16th September that year 
the advertisement announcing the scheme was promulgated, and 
business was immediately afterwards commenced. But such 
commencement of business was the signal for war with a body of 
gentlemen who had in 1680 taken up Barbon’s scheme and con- 
verted it into a jomt stock undertaking. To such an extent was 
the warfare carried, that the honesty of the corporation in the 
matter was openly attacked; and finally, on 13th November, 1682 
—just one year and one month after it had been resolved “to 
‘“‘ undertake ye insuring of all houses within the city and libertyes ””— 
the enterprise was abandoned by resolution of the common council, 
and the contracts already entered into were cancelled on the best 
terms possible. These contracts had been for terms varying from 
one to one hundred years. 

Those who desire to become acquainted with the details of this 
remarkable ‘chapter in the history of the corporation of London,” 
may consult the “ Insurance Cyclopedia,” article, Fire Insurance, 
History of, where the facts and official documents are all set 
forth. 

1683.—The corporation of London was no sooner out of the 
contest, than there enters upon the scene the promoters of the 
Friendly Society—a scheme of mutual fire insurance. However 
fierce the warfare had been with the corporation, that with “the 
“‘ new interlopers ’ was still more severe and personal; and was 
finally only adjusted by being referred to the king (Charles IT) in 
council. From this period dates the origin of those mutual con- 
tribution fire insurance associations, of which the Hand-in-Hand, 
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the Westminster, and, in a modified form, the Union, are the 
sole survivors. The origin of these, and other associations of 
this period, is set out in detail in the article previously referred 
to. 

1697.—By this date the practice of fire insurance had become very 
generalin London; but the provinces generally, including the larger 
provincial cities and towns, were still without such means of pro- 
tection. They had still to rely, on the occasions of great calamities 
by fire, upon the bounty of the nation in the way of response to 
“ Briefs’ issued under authority, but open to the greatest possible 
abuse. The history of ‘King’s Briefs,” in use certainly in the 
fifteenth century, but probably of much earlier origin, forms a 
curious chapter in our national history, and it is wonderful that a 
so fruitful topic almost of romance should have escaped the keen 
eye of Macaulay. It was from events which occurred during this 
year that the abuses attending the system became exposed. This 
led up to a legislative enactment (an 1705), and finally to their 
abandonment. 

1710.—It was by the establishment of the ‘‘ Company of London 
‘“‘ Insurers’ (now the Sun Fire) this year, that the advantages of 
fire insurance became extended to the provincial towns of the 
kingdom. 

1720.—During this year—fruitful in so many projects of insur- 
ance, some of them of a very remarkable character, but outside our 
present consideration—the establishment of the ‘ Friendly Fire ” 
in Hdinburgh, gave to Scotland the advantages of fire insurance. 
The establishment of the ‘‘ General Insurance from Fire in Ireland” 
gave the same advantages to that country. 

1780.—Of twenty-two fire insurance associations which had been 
founded in the United Kingdom prior to this date, there were nine 
remaining, viz.:—Hand-in-Hand (1667); Sun (1710); Union 
(1714) ; Westminster (1717); British and Irish (1720) ; Friendly 
of Edinburgh (1720); London Assurance Corporation (1721) ; 
Royal Exchange (1721); Liverpool (1777). Of these six still 
exist (1877). 

I now proceed to indicate the decennial progress of fire insur- 
ance in the United Kingdom, as revealed by the progress or other- 
wise of its number of fire offices. 

1790.—Of the nine fire offices which existed at the commence- 
ment of this decennium, and three since founded, Hie a total 
of twelve, all were in existence. 

1800.—During the decennium now ending there had been 
founded seven new fire offices; one of which had died out, leaving 
six, which, added to the twelve existing in 1790, made a total of 
eighteen then existing fire insurance offices. 
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1810.—The new fire offices of the decennium were both numerous 
and important. In London there were founded the Globe (1803) ; 
Imperial (1803); Albion Fire and Mutual (1805); County (1807) ; 
Hagle Fire and Life (1807); Hope Fire and Life (1807); Atlas 
Fire and Life (1808). In the provinces the Essex and Suffolk 
(1802); Kent (1802); Hants, Sussex, and Dorset (1803); Finching- 
field (1804); Liverpool, No. 2 (1804) ; Birmingham (1805); West 
of England (1807); Sheffield (1808). While in Scotland there 
were founded the Caledonian (1805); the Hercules (1809) and 
the North British (1809). In Ireland the Hibernian (1808). Total 
new offices, nineteen. Of the eighteen existing at the commence- 
ment of the decennium, one (the Liverpool, No. 1) had passed away. 
The total number of fire insurance offices in the United Kingdom 
at this date therefore appears to have been thirty-six. 

1820.—The new fire offices of the decennium were almost mil. 
There was the Bristol Union Fire and Life (1814); and the National 
Union Mutual and Fire. Nearly all the thirty-six offices existing 
at the commencement of the decennium were still existing; so 
that we have a total of thirty-eight fire offices in the United 
Kingdom. 

1828.—At this date was founded the Royal Standard Friendly 
Society, and among its features was that of granting to its members 
protection against loss of their effects by fire to the extent of 15/. 
each. In taking this step the society was but following the example 
of the earlier guilds. It will be remembered that these societies 
could not have undertaken this branch of insurance but from the 
fact of being exempted from all stamp duties. 

1830.—The changes among the fire offices during the decennium 
now ending were considerable. The new offices were: Hngland 
(town), the Beacon (1821); Guardian Fire and Life (1821); 
Alliance Fire and Life (1824); Palladium No. 2 Fire and Life 
(1824); Algis (1825); Protector (1825). In the provinces the 
Norwich Union [based upon the Norwich Union of 1797] (1822) ; 
Canterbury and Hast Kent (1823); Berkshire and Gloucester Fire 
and Life (1824) ; Hssex Economic (1824); Herts, Cambridge, and 
County Fire and Life (1824); Leeds and Yorkshire Fire and Life 
(1824) ; Manchester Fire and Life (1824); South Devon Fire and 
Life (1824); Sussex County and General Fire and Life (1824) ; 
Yorkshire Fire and Life (1824); Surrey, Sussex, and Southwark 
Fire and Life (1825); Sheffield Fire and Life (1826); Shields, 
North and South (1826); Suffolk Amicable and General (1825) ; 
Norwich Equitable [new] (1829). In Scotland the new fire offices 
were Insurance Company of Scotland (1821); Forfarshire and 
Perthshire (1823) ; Scottish Union (1824); Aberdeen Fire and Life 
(1825). In Ireland, National Assurance Fire, Life and Mutual 
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(1822); Royal Irish (1823) ; Shamrock (1823); Patriotic (1824) ; 
Alliance, Irish, Fire, Life and Mutual (1825); Phoenix, Irish 
(1825). In all (mot counting Norwich Union as new) twenty- 
nine. 

The fire offices which had passed away were fourteen, among 
which we may specify the British Commercial (founded 1820) ; 
Palladium No. 2, (1824); Bath, old (date of establishment not 
known); Finchingfield (1804) ; Gloucestershire (date of establish- 
ment unknown); Canterbury and Hast Kent (1823). The gain in 
the decennium appears to have been fourteen, leaving a total of 
fifty-three fire insurance offices existing. We suspect the number is 
slightly understated. In future we shall have the duty returns to 
help us. 

1840.—The changes in this decennium are numerous rather 
than important. Some offices had passed out of existence altogether ; 
others had sprung up to take their places. Thus, while there were 
but fifteen town offices returned in 1831, there were now twenty; 
while as against twenty-five country offices in 1831, there were now 
but twenty-three. But twelve Scotch, and four Irish offices were 
now brought into the returns—making a total of fifty-nine. 

The new offices in Hngland embraced the District (1834) ; York 
and London (1834); Leicestershire (1834); Licensed Victuallers 
(1835); Newcastle and North Hngland (1835); Nottingham and 
Derby (1835); St. George No. 2 (1835) ; Coventry and Warwick- 
shire (1836); Independent and West Middlesex (1836); Licensed 
Victuallers Fire and Life (1836); Liverpool and London (1836) ; 
Protestant Dissenters Fire and Life (1837) ; Shropshire and North 
Wales (1837); Benevolent Fire and Life (1838); English and 
Scottish Law Fire and Life (1849); London, Hdinburgh and 
Dublin Fire and Life (1839); Church of England Fire and Life 
(1840) ; Royal Farmers Fire and Life (1840). In Scotland, County 
and City of Perth (1836); Glasgow (1836) ; Metellus (1838) ; North 
of Scotland (1837); Morayshire (1840). Total, twenty-four. 
Four of which were strictly class offices. 

The offices which had passed out of existence were the Inde- 
pendent and West Middlesex (1840); Protector (1835) ; Bath Sun 
(1838) ; Berks, Gloucester and Provincial (1831) ; Bristol (1889) ; 
Bristol Crown (1837) ; Coventry and Warwick (1839) ; Hereford, 
Cambridge and County (1831); Newcastle and North of England 
(1838) ; Norwich Equitable (1834); Salamander (1835); North 
and South Shields (1836). In Scotland, the Metellus; and in 
Ireland, the Commercial (1837) ; and the Hibernian (1838). Total 
discontinued, fifteen; leaving gain of nine on the decennium. 

1850.—The new fire offices established in Hngland in the 
decennium were :— 
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1841. South of England Fire and Life | 1846. Legal and Commercial 
1844. Burnley Mutual 1847. Architects and Builders Fire 


Cambrian Fire and Life 

Kent Mutual 

North of England Fire and Life 
Preserver Fire and Life 


3) 


1848. 


and Life 
Defender Fire and Life 
North of England Fire and Life 
British Empire Mutual 


Cambrian and General Fire and » National Mercantile 
Life 1849. Anchor Fire and Life 
» Halifax, Bradford, &c., Fire and » British by 
Life 1850. Equitable 


Law 
Preston and North Lancashire 


' Royal Fire and Life 


Sheffield, Rotherham, &c. 
Star 


Brighton and Sussex Mutual 

English and Cambrian Fire and 
Life 

National Guardian Fire and 
Life 


In Scotland the new offices were :— 


1841. National and Scottish Fire and 
Life 


1844. 
1845. 


Western Fire and Life 
Bon Accord Fire and Life 


The offices which ceased to exist in the decennium were, in 
England, the Benevolent (founded 1831), Brighton and Sussex 
(1841), British Union (1844), British (1843), English and Scottish 
Law (1843), Leicestershire and Midland (1843), Preston and 
North Lancashire (1848), Reading (1841), Winchester, Hants, &c. 
(1847), York and London (1842). In Scotland, County and City 
of Perth (1844), Friendly (1847), Glasgow (1841), Western (1847). 
In Ireland, the British and Irish (1843). Total fifteen, leaving a 
gain of thirteen in the decennium. It is noticeable that two of the 
offices which passed away dated from 1720, viz., the Friendly of 
Edinburgh, and the British and Irish of Dublin. 

1858.—The leading British insurance offices combined this year 
—after repeated attempts in the same direction—in view of regulat- 
ing rates, &c., and became what is now known as the Tariff 
Association, or the Association of British Fire Offices. Its services 
have been very considerable not only to the offices, but to the 
public; for uniformity of operation in a business of such extended 
ramifications as fire insurance must be held to be of great value. 

1860.—This decennium shows many changes. First, whereas there 
were thirty-two town offices included in the list in the previous decen- 
nium, there are now but twenty-five, several of which are new. The 
town offices which had passed out of existence were the Monarch, 
Legal and Commercial, Defender, Star, National Mercantile, British 
Empire Mutual, British Anchor, Equitable, National Guardian, 
Times, English and Cambrian, British Provident, Cambrian 
Universal. Of the country offices there had passed away the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Halifax, Bradford and Keightley, the 
North of England, Essex Hconomic, Kent Mutual, and the Brighton 
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and Sussex. Of the Scotch offices there had passed away the 
Forfarshire and Perth; and no new one had been created. In 
Lreland, there was no change in the native offices. 

The new offices of the decennium were :— 


1851. Brewers and Dis- | 1852. Protestant 1854. London Mercan- 


tillers. », Provincial (Welsh) tile 
», Lincolnshire » sceptre of Eng- 7 State 
» Sceptre land 5, United Brothers 
», Times : » Unity 1855. Emperor 
1852. Absolute Security 1853. Beacon » Hull and London 
» Adamant » Eclipse 5 Saxon 
» Atheneum » General Indem- » United Friendly 
» Counties Union nity Brothers 
» English and Fo- » Realm 1856. Bank of London 
reign », Self-Reliance 1857. Queen 
» ra 1854. Durham and Nor- | 1858.1 
» Lancashire thumberland 1859. + None 
» National Provincial », Law Union 1860. 


1861.—The great fire in Tooley Street, London Bridge, this year, 
introduced some important changes into the practice regarding 
mercantile insurance in London, alike in the rates charged, and in 
the storage of goods. 

1870.—The leading incident in the history of fire insurance this 
year carries us back to the origin of fire underwriting in the United 
Kingdom. <A plan was set on foot in Manchester by which 
individuals were to underwrite fire risks, much as marine insurance 
policies are still underwritten at Lloyd’s, and as fire insurance may 
have been conducted for a few years after the fire of London, 1666. 
There is, however, this differing feature in the modern scheme, viz., 
that the policies are underwritten by one man, holding a power from 
all the underwriters standing upon the risk; thus 3,o00/. written 
by him would probably mean rool. for thirty different individuals. 
The parties have adopted a legal organisation, which is known as 
the Mutual Fire. 

The number of changes among the fire offices during the 
decennium had been considerable. Now that the duty has been 
abolished and there is no longer any need for distinction between 
town and county offices, we shall abolish such distinction here, and 
speak of the English offices generally. The Scotch and Irish offices 
we shall speak of distinctly, and also of the foreign offices established 
agencies in the United Kingdom. 

The offices which had passed away were the Globe (1803), 
Leeds and Yorkshire (1824), Unity (1852) [these three by transfer 
to Liverpool, London and Globe]; the Birmingham (1805) [by 
transfer to the Lancashire]; the District (1834) [Birmingham]; 
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the Sheffield (1808) ; the Hants, Sussex and Dorset (1803) (these 
three last by transfer to the Alliance). 
The new offices of the decennium in Hngland were :— 


1861. Commercial Union 


1865. Hercules (No. 3) 


1868. Britannia 


» Mercantile » Londonand North- » British Alliance 
», Volunteer Service ern 5, Masonic and Gene- 
1862. London and Lan- » Non-Tariff ral 
cashire », Provincial Union 5, National Provin- 
», Prince cial (No. 2) 
1863. Alexandria Be 8 Ei gnespeld Gibat) ,, United Ports (Ma- 
aes f , Industrial P 
» British Nation Lond aM rine, &c.) 
» City and County Re RGR wir an- | 1869. Artisan 
: : chester : 
» Friend-in-Need » Commercial In- 
», Manchester Pro- : 
», Hercules (No. 2) : demnity 
aa! Naat vident pee 
» Mercantile Union Planet » King’s Lynn 
» Western e aot » Monarch (Marine, 
1864, Albert(Marine,&c.) | 1867. English (Fire and &e.) 
» Birmingham All- Life) 1870. Beehive 
ance », Permanent » Industrial 
» Home and Colonial » Lrimitive Metho- , London and Mid- 
(Marine, &c.) dist land 
,, Independent », Progress (Marine, », Mutual (Manches- 
», London and South- &c.) ter) 
wark » Reinsurance », Staffordshire 


The new offices in Scotland were the Stewarton, Dunlop, and 
Fenwick Mutual (1861); Town and Country (Dundee) (1862); 
Scottish Fire (1864); Scottish Commercial (1865); Scottish 
Imperial (1866); Northern Counties (1869); Border Counties 
(Dumfries) (1870). 

In Ireland the Htna (1868) had been founded. 

The foreign fire offices having agencies in the United Kingdom 
were the Azienda Assecuratrice (of Trieste); the Netherlands; 
the Concordia; Rotterdamsche and Netherlandsche; and Messrs. 
Dormiel. There were also registered in England two companies 
(fire, life, &c.), intending mainly to trade in France, viz., the 
International Union and La Gauloise. 

1872.—There was revived in England for the first time during 
nearly two centuries, the idea of municipal fire insurances, In the 
Manchester city council, on the 2nd October this year, Mr. Alder- 
man Hopkinson moved for a committee, “‘to inquire into the 
“‘ desirableness and feasibility of the corporation undertaking to 
‘‘ insure owners of real property within the city from loss by fire.” 
The mover thought that it was quite within the province of the 
corporation to undertake such a task, and that it would carry out 
the work better than private individuals. Fire insurance, on that 
ground, he argued, ought to be left in the hands of the corporation 
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just as they were already entrusted with parks, libraries, cemeteries, 
water, gas, and abattoirs, with respect to which they had given 
satisfaction to the community. He went on to say :— 


“The Council had already a great deal to do with the prevention of fires by 
the regulations which they laid down as to the construction of houses, and also by 
the arrangements which they had made for subduing fires by their fire brigade. 
He found that in the five years from 1846 to 1850, the number of fires in Man- 
chester was on an average 116 per year; the damage done to buildings averaged 
12,0002, per year; and the rateable value of property in the city was 980,000l. 
The number of fires had gradually increased year by year, in something like pro- 
portion to the extension of the city and the increase of population; but the 
average of damage remained about the same. Thus in the five years from 1850 
to 1855, the number of fires was 179; in the next five years it was 184; in the 
five years ending 1865 it was 238; and in the five from 1866 to 1871 the average 
per year was 293. On the other hand, the average yearly damage to real property 
from 1846 to 1850 was 12,000l.; the average in the next five years was 12,2801. ; 
in the third, 11,062/.; in the fourth, 12,600/.; and in the fifth, 11,700/.; while 
the rateable value of the city had increased from 981,000/. to 1,700,0001. The 
reason of this he attributed to the increased efficiency of the fire brigade. Property 
in Manchester, in consequence of the excellent arrangements prevailing for the 
prevention and extinction of fires, was subject to less risk of loss than property in 
the surrounding towns, and he claimed for the citizens of Manchester to have the 
advantage of that state of things. oie 

« His proposal was to insure real property, not stock. The average risk may 
be set down at about 12,000. per year. The greatest loss that had ever taken 
place in one year was 36,000/., which was in 1866. It might be said that some 
such calamity might happen to the city as had devastated Chicago, Such a fire, 
he contended, could not take place in a city like Manchester, where the houses 
were widely spread ; where every effort was made in their construction to prevent 
the extension of fire; and where the fire brigade was so efficient. If, however, 
such a calamity should occur, he would leave the case of Manchester to the sym- 
pathy, or, rather, the gratitude of other towns and of other countries; for wher- 
ever there had been a disaster, Manchester, in past times, had been forward in the 
liberality with which it had afforded relief. He would let a man insure in any 
office he pleased, or in as many offices as he pleased, but he would always have 
him insure in the corporation, whether he would or not. They might ask, how 
could he enforce this, or compel any one to pay the premiums? He answered, by 
not having premiums or any payments as such at all. He would have the case 
simply stand in this way, that if a man had real property in the city, therefore he 
was insured. He would have no payments of premiums, no expenses of competition, 
no advertisement, no collectors. All the corporation office would have to meet 
would be expenses which attended losses, and the sum required out of the rates to 
meet those expenses. calculated on an average of the last twenty-six years, would 
be from 14d. to 2d. in the pound. But he contended that, in all probability, the 
average yearly damage caused by fire would, under the new system, be very much 
diminished, because of the greater attention which would be given to the efficiency 
of the fire brigade. It might, perhaps, be contended that the scheme was unfair, 
because one man’s property was subject to a great deal more risk than another’s ; 
but that objection was common to the whole system of municipal government. 
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What he proposed was, not that they should at once adopt his scheme, but that a 
committee should be appointed to inquire into the subject.” 


Nothing came of the proposal. I have since learned that a 
previous proposal of a like nature had been brought before the 
same body. Various schemes of State and municipal insurance will 
be mentioned in our sketch of the history of fire insurance in 
foreign countries, which forms another section of my paper. 

1873.—There was founded in Manchester, the msurance insti- 
tute, the objects of which are: ‘the reading of papers on subjects 
“connected with fire and life insurance; the discussion of all 
‘ questions relating thereto ; and generally the promotion of a good 
‘“‘ understanding amongst the members of the surance profession 
“in Manchester.”” Nothing can be more laudable than such a com- 
_ bination of purposes. The belief has been very general that fire 
insurance does not afford to its students as many problems of 
interest as does life insurance. 
to remove such an impression. 


I trust the present paper may tend 


1875.—There were quite an unusual number of fire offices 
founded in this and the preceding year. 

The new fire offices registered in Hngland during the quinquen- 
nium were as follows :— 





1871. Belfast 1873. Equitable (Man- | 1874. Household (No. 2) 
» British Workman’s chester) », Middlesex 
" » National 5, Leicestershire and » National 
» Great Britain North of Eng- », Provident 
» southern and land » Pudsey Mutual 
Western » Norwich  Provi- » Standard 
», Universal dent 1875. Church and Em- 
», Universal Non- 5» Sovereign pire 
Tariff 1874. British, Colonial, » Crown 
, Western Alliance and Foreign 5, Federative 
(Plymouth) Property » Fire Guarantee 
1872. Morley Mutual » Cotton Waste » Government Secu- 
» Wesleyan Metho- Dealers rity Co-operative 
dist Trust » Economic » Hecla 
1873. Artisan’s Co-ope- » Fire Reinsurance ,, industrial 
rative » Great National » Millers’ 


The following fire insurance companies intending to transact 
business in France and elsewhere were registered in England :— 


1871, Guernsey Mutual; 1873, Gallia; L’Htoile Frangaise; L’Union 


Internationale. 


The following foreign offices opened branches in England :— 
Agricoles Caisse General; Jakor (anchor) of Moscow ; Le Monde ; 


L’ Universe. 


The fire offices which have passed out of existence during the 
quinquennium are: English (founded 1867); Industrial Fire (1870); 
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Universal Non-Tariff (1871); Southern and Western (1871); La 
Gauloise (1869); Northern Counties (1869) ; Town and Country 
(1869); Artisans’ Co-operative (1873); London and Midland 
Fire (1870) ; London General Reinsurance (1873) ; Norwich Pro- 
vident Fire (1873) ; Provincial (1852) ; Border Counties (1870) ; 
British Colonial and Foreign Property (1874); British National 
(1871) ; Great National Fire (1874) ; Leicestershire and North of 
England (1874). 

The following foreign offices have withdrawn their agencies 
from Great Britain; Atlas, of Vienna; General, of Grinberg ; 
Frankfurter. 

The total number of British fire offices existing at the end of 
the year was sixty-six. 

I may conclude this section of my subject with the following 
passage from the ‘Spectator’ of New York, June, 1875 :—“ The 
‘‘ business of fire insurance has grown to be one of the mightiest 
‘“‘ commercial forces of the age. It employs a vast capital, and 
‘‘ enrols under its banners, in this country (the United States), an 
‘army of more than 30,000 workers. Its beneficent influence for 
“ the security, and therefore the happiness of mankind, is too great 
‘to be weighed and measured in figures. ‘There is hardly an 
‘“ interest, commercial or social, that is not in some way connected 
*‘ with or dependent upon it; and the fire underwriter has now 
** become as necessary a part of the machinery of civilisation as the 
“lawyer, the teacher, or common carrier. Such being the case, 
“the loftiest intellect may not unworthily interest itself in the 
*“‘ scientific problems which underlie the business, and in the 
‘* methods by which it is accomplished.” 


IV.—Amount of Property Requiring the Protection of Fire Insurance. 


This question can only be treated in regard to the various 
countries in regard to which reliable estimates have been made. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


1675.—The first estimates we have relate to London only. 
Thus Mr. Deputy Newbold presented a petition to the corporation 
of London this year, wherein he states, ‘There are 12,000 new 
‘prick houses in the city, of the average value of 250/. These 
‘insured at 3 per cent. would produce a fund of go,coo/.” 

1739.—Maitland, in his “ History of London,” published this 
year, endeavours to form an estimate of the value of house pro- 
perty within the bill of mortality, and, in doing so, gives us the 
following interesting details :— 

The number of houses within the bill of mortality at present 
insured in the Hand-in-Hand Fire Office amounting to 42,676, the 
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same are insured at 9,231,400/.; and the number within the 
said district in the Westminster Fire Office being 7,852, they are 
insured at 2,059,121/., which makes the number of houses 50,528, 
and the sum insured thereon 11,290,521/. He adds:— 


“T endeavoured to obtain accounts from the other fire offices, but not succeed- 
ing, I shall, by the help of the above, attempt to show the constructive value of all 
the houses within the bills of mortality. 

“‘ But first it will be necessary to acquaint the reader that the several fire offices, 
to prevent their being imposed upon, insure (at most) only three-fourths of the 
value of each house; which fourth part uninsured being added to the aforesaid 
sum, it will increase the same to 15,054,0280., which is the constructive value of 
all the said houses. But as the number total of all the houses within the bills of 
mortality amount to 95,968, the value of the said houses, according to the afore- 
said method of calculation, must amount to the sum of 28,592,4630. 6s. 103d.” 


He had taken very considerable pains to ascertain the total 
number of houses in the city, and we think with success—therefore 
his estimate is entitled to reliance. | 

1802.—Sir Frederick Morton Eden, founder of the Globe Insur- 
ance Company, made an elaborate estimate of the amount of 
insurable property in Great Britain and Ireland at this date. His 
calculation then was that 612,975,000/. (his figures were 12 millions 
less through error in casting) represented the approximate value, 
while 223 millions only were then insured. The following is an 
abstract of the items constituting the data on which his estimate 
was founded :— 


Estimate of the Value of Property Insurable from Fire in Great Britain 
and Ireland, A.D. 1802. 




















£ 
1. Value of houses, including machinery, in England 
rTNB AGEN ZoCH apepler labs Bubones hone Piette ea AREER SRR We se) Aa mae RS abe 
Value of houses, including Eee ae in Scotland, 
one-eighth Of the ADOVE.....sersercssreiecrrsrenserescrraneseese BRPPR OO 
270,000,000 
2. Furniture in England and Wales............ £120,000,000 
te Scotland, one-eighth............ 15,000,000 
135,000,000 
Stock of goods in hand, exclusive of furniture— 
CIO b 6Sle) io: coe eee £1 5,550,000 
Fe abO es csckee a deen ee 10,000,000 
Jewels and trinkets ........ 5,000,000 
Clocks and watches ........ 2,000,000 
Bookse sch eae een es 5,000,000 
Wine and other liquors.... 2,000,000 
House and table linen ..... 3,000,000 
Horses and carriages........ 2,000,000 
Miscellaneous articles .... 5,450,000 
50,000,000 
Scotland, say one-tenth. .... 5,000,000 
- 55,000,000 


——————" 190,000,000 
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Property Insurable from Fire in Great Britain and Ireland—Conitd. 


3. Agricultural stock, including wheat, £ £ 
barley, rye, oats, beans, rape, hops, 52,000,000 
hay, &e., value at least ...............0s03 
Of which total there would be insurable 
at an average (deducting what might cee 3.2,500,0000 


be consumed from time to time) to 
tHE BMOUNE OF he. occ..susetes eset 


4, British manufactures for home consumption— 


WV OOLON veh, itucus. cleo ake aed cam emai 11,000,000 
Ry LEON Midian ttc anata de Ponce mee eae nat eee ae 6,000,000 
DN AN st is Me EME NE, Ten ¢, ote Soy Ni: 12,000,000 
TAX Oscto cia useable Mate tee 2,000,000 
Flemp> separa beestit. casaie, ode baserean tnt castes 2,000,000 
(aiss took ole wkea cnet aktond mee Sener ate: ane 2,000,000 
Papel ac siptonedeeset atest Mert ahetret twee ene ee 1,500,000 
Porcelain and pottery ..........:.scescsscsesesores 2,000,000 
SUK end Bigs. ee are ee re eee et eee 3,000,000 
Heard ware (avicacectetre cee tor ee ae 6,000,000 
BeGtp ies sre ete eh eee ee 10,000,000 
NS DITUES b ateasigeswnsaer es enetecusacss eepveser een ee 4,000,000 
SOE: cssice sani dite onestecesaenbor ane sttese meet een ae 1,500,000 
Balt S222 bok es ioe pee Mee ee res 1,000,000 
Candles (wax and tallow) ........:c:.seceee 2,000,000 
Various articles, as carriages, Xe. ............ 10,000,000 

76,000,000 


British manufactures for exportation ... 40,000,000 
Foreign merchandise in Great Britain... 40,000,000 








156,000,000 
Of which total about one-fourth is 

insurable Piet. eRe ny 3 BCC? 
Works of art, pictures, &6...........csesseeeeees — 10,000,000 

5. Shipping—1,725,940 tons. ....c.creeeeserserses 20,000,000 

Plantation ships—240,786 tons..........00+ 2,000,000 

Ships'On the stocks 730 c...ce ruse bees 1,000,000 

23,000,000 
Of which suppose one-fourth insurable  ........... cece 5,750,000 
Minerals, river craft, public buildings, arsenals, &e. ..... 10,000,000 
Total insurable property in Great Britain _........ 5 575250,000 
Insurable property in Ireland, supposed to be te 

one-tenth of that of Great Britain................ 5597 #5300 








Total insurable property in United Kingdom .... 612,975,000 





1804,—Sir John Sinclair, in his “‘ History of the Revenue,” 
published this year, adopts the preceding estimate, with the excep- 
tion of the last two items of 10 millions each (and some correspond- 
ing deductions), making his total 590,975,000/. He says, ‘‘ There 
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“‘is every reason to believe that the above [modified] estimate is 
‘“* not over-rated.” 

1857.—Mr. Brown, in a paper read before this Society, “ On the 
** progress of fire insurance in Great Britain as compared with other 
* countries,’ considered that the value of houses and buildings in 
Hngland and Wales might be taken at the figures to be stated 
below, and that the contents of the houses, instead of being put at 
one-third of the value of the buildings, as assumed by Sir F. M. Hden, 
might be taken at half as much again as the value of the buildings, 
which would give the value of these two items as follows :— 





£ 
V altier Of Dulldinga. ene cress 654,000,000 
CGOntenT Sto Ltt. Aetna teste ator aaa 981,000,000 
Estimated value for 1855 ........ 1,6 35,000,000 
PTISUPECL IU, LOOM an ss otags terenaste 802,574,000 


So that something less than one-half of the real value was insured. 
1863.—Mr. Coode, in his able report upon fire insurance duty, 
said :— 
The imsurable property (against fire) in England and Wales had 
been estimated as follows :— 


£ 
Houses and buildings oo... eens 750,000,000 
Household furniture, &. 0... cece 2,5 3,000,000 
ptock-in-trade, Gent aat Ih a. 1 30,000,000 
LOVQUER ee ota had ae I,141,000,000 


To which might be added, if it could be estimated, (1) value of 
machinery not included; (2) value of ships and craft not covered 
by marine insurance. The above figures gave to every man, woman, 
and child of the then population an average of insurable property 
amounting to 57/. 10s. per head. 

The unimsurable property in England and Wales had been 
estimated as follows :-— 


£& 
Land and its modifications in England o...... eee 1,815,000,000 
In colonies and abroad belonging to English residents, say 100,000,000 
Punds ANd Oller sveRtIMONLB set: <-ccsetoesl cess cosetetec: Wicetecorwe 500,000,000 


Live stock, capital sunk in tillage and manurance, 


: 150,000,000 
minerals unfashioned, &6., SB \..0....cccessecscosgecsoetevncctote aed 


Shipping covered by marine insurance (and therefore ghactaes 
not requiring other insurance protection) ..........0.+ OES 
BP Ot a beeuet 2 oh, Shek a I eae: 3625,000,000 





Mr. Coode added some other items by which he brought up the 
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amount to 3,825 millions, or 191!/. 10s. per head for every man, 
woman, and child of the then population. 

1871.—As a key to the continuous increase of insurable property 
in one branch alone, we present the following figures from the 
** Builder :”’—‘“‘ We have built in England and Wales, in the way 
‘“‘ of dwelling houses alone, upwards of 1,000 millions’ worth of 
“property, roughly speaking, since the year 1801, and within the 
“ten years only between 1861 and 1871 we have built dwelling 
‘‘ houses to the value of more than 220 millions sterling.” 

Again, I find it impossible to furnish any reliable estimate of the 
insurable property in other countries. 


V.—Amount of Property actually Insured. 


As but very few direct statistics upon this point can be obtained 
in this or any other country, | am obliged to fall back upon such 
indirect estimates as are available. While the percentage duty was 
in force, we had indeed a fair approximate means of measurement. 
This was the only good feature which attached to the otherwise 
objectionable impost. I shall avail myself of the estimates based 
upon the duty return to the utmost extent. 

-1682.—If we consider that the business of fire insurance began 
in earnest in 1682, we shall hereafter see that by 1782 the sum 
insured was 130 millions. Assuming this sum to have been steadily 
progressing during the preceding century, it gives a ratio of pro- 
gress of 1,300,000/. per annum. ‘This is to be regarded as approxi- 
mate only, as no doubt the annual increase in the later periods was 
much greater than in the earlier ones. 

1776.—Dr. Adam Smith, in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” published 
this year, supposed that, “ taking the whole kingdom at an average, 
“nineteen houses in twenty, or rather, perhaps, ninety-nine in a 
‘** hundred, were not insured from fire.” (Book i, c. 10.) 

1783.—The duty on fire insurance collected in England and Wales 
this year under the Act of 1782 amounted to 142,822/., but this 
really included receipts for 401 days. ‘The estimate for the year was 
130,000/., but this probably included some septennial insurances, as 
the duty for several following years showed a decrease. Or it 
may be that the duty operated as a discouragement to insurance. 
The value of property insured (taken upon the 130,000/. duty) is 
estimated at 170,533,330/. The duty on foreign insurances effected 
in England was about 2,100/. No return from Scotland was obtained 
until 1787, which would be for the year 1786. The amount was 
1,315/. 

1790.—I propose to record the progress of fire insurance decen- 
nially, unless special circumstances shall call: for more frequent 
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notice. The duty collected in 1791, which would be upon insurances 
effected in this year, was in Hngland and Wales, 113,165/.; in 
Scotland, 1,851/.—total, 115,0167. The rate still being 1s. 6d. per 
100/. insured. The estimate of the total property insured in England ° 
and Wales upon this basis 1s 150,886,000l. 

1800.—The annual amount of percentage duty in England and 
Wales for the year ending 5th January, 1801 (duty upon insurance 
of 1800), was 204,947/., and in Scotland 3,614/.—total, 208,561/. 
The rate had been increased to 2s. per 100/.in 1797. The value 
of property insured in England and Wales was estimated at 
204,946,0001. 

1810.—The amount of percentage duty on fire insurance feubich 
had undergone some changes in the rate) in England and Wales 
for the year ending 5th January, 1811 (upon the insurance of 1810), 
was 434,158/.; in Scotland 16,435/., and in Ireland 22,408/.—total, 
473,001. The duty had been at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 100. 
insured since 1805. The total amount of property insurance in 
England and Wales was estimated at 347,325,600/. Of the above 
duty no less than 381,165/. os. gd. was collected by fifteen London 
offices, which had therefore a monopoly of the whole fire insurance 
business of the country. 

1820.—The amount of percentage duty on fire insurance in 
England and Wales for the financial year ending 5th January, 1821, 
was 586,898/.; in Scotland, 22,244/.; in Ireland, 21,737/.— total, 
630,879/. The rate had been at 3s. per 100/. since 1816; but the 
duty on colonial insurance had been repealed since 1810. The 
value of property insured in Hngland and Wales was estimated 
from the duty at 391,265,300/. 

1830.—The annual percentage duty on fire insurance collected 
upon insurance in England and Wales for the financial year ending 
dth January, 1831, was 717,275/.; for Scotland, 51,579/.; for Ireland, 
29,222/.—total, 798,076. The rate had been 3s. per 1ool. insured 
through the decennium. ‘The value of insured property in Eng- 
land and Wales at this date was estimated from the duty at 
478,183,300. 

1838.—The first volume of the Journal of this Society, published 
this year, contained an article, ‘ Fires in London, with an account 
‘of the London fire engine establishment.” It was written by 
Mr. R. W. Rawson, and embodies the first systematic inquiry into 
the statistics of fires of which we have any knowledge. Its value 
has now, however, been superseded by the more complete details 
we have presented under another division of this paper. He made 
inquiries regarding the insurance in the case of 1,065 fires happening 
in 1836-37, with the following results :— | 
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342 = 32 per cent. 


POM AROLELN OE Stree cia cae Bet Met Od, ie 120. = 11 3 
COTEOT ES BPs teen od tes eth tere Me i sabvanes 180 = 147 3 
NOP Men INS UNCC. aiscsh-etas ire oie tan caas 423 = 40 Gs 


‘“‘ Tf this calculation (he says) holds good for the whole of London, 
** two-fifths of the houses in the metropolis are entirely uninsured, 
‘‘and one-third only are insured for both the buildings and con- 
“ tents.” 

1840.—The annual percentage duty on fire insurance collected 
upon insurance in England and Wales for the financial year ending 
5th January, 1841, was 885,691/.; in Scotland, 59,746/.; in Ireland, 
45,349/.—total, 990,785/. The rate remained at 3s., but all agricul- 
tural insurance had been exempted from duty since 24th June, 
1833. The value of insured property in England and Wales was 
estimated at 641,448,716/., including 50,988,016/., the value of 
agricultural insurance exempted from duty. 

1845.—Mr. G. R. Porter, in his “ Progress of the Nation ”’ (edit. 
1847), gives the following returns of the sums insured against fire 
in the three divisions of the kingdom at the following dates, and 
the percentage of aggregate increase (it will be observed that his 
estimates differ slightly from those previously presented) :— 























Percentage 
Years. England. Scotland. Ireland. United Kingdom.} of pps ye on 
£ £ £ £ 
1801 ....| 219,623,954 3,786,146 8,832,125 | 232,242,225 a 
711 ....| 340,296,000 | 18,106,400 | 13,302,400 | 366,704,880 57°89 
°21 ....1 381,406,000 | 13,824,666 12,806,666 | 408,037,332 75°6y 
81 ....| 473,073,333 | 34,109,333 19,472,666 | 526,655,332 126°97 
°Al ....1 605,878,933 | 44,655,300 31,005,606 | 681,539,839 19 3°45 
"45 ....) 640,680,500 | 47,122,900 | 34,277,900 | 722,081,300 210°91 





1848.—The amount of property insured against loss by fire in 
the United Kingdom was 811 millions, and the nominal capital 
subscribed to guarantee the due fulfilment of these engagements at 
the end of 1849 was computed at more than 50,000,000l., by fifty- 
nine companies; some of them, however, guaranteeing under the 
same capital also life and marine risks. 

1849.—The total duty received in 1850 (for 1849) in the United 
Kingdom was 1,171,629/. 16s., representing a sum insured of 
781,086,533/., besides 61,805,427/. farming stock insurance, which is 
exempt from duty, making a total of 842,891,960/. This large 
amount of insurance was steadily on the increase. Since 1844 it 
had increased 12 per cent., or 2 per cent. per annum, and in the last 
two years at the rate of 2°785 per cent. per annum. 
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1850.—The annual percentage duty on fire insurance in England 
and Wales for the financial year ending 5th January, 1851, was 
1,042,396/.; in Scotland, 65,875/.; in Ireland, 51,259/.—total, 
1,159,530/. The rate had remained at 3s. The value of insured 
property in England and Wales was estimated at 752,092,9461., 
including 57,162,246/., amount of agricultural insurance, exempted 
from duty. 

In vol. i of the ‘‘ Assurance Magazine” (p. 317), is an article from 
the pen of Mr. Brown on the increase of fire insurance in Great 
Britain from 1844 to 1850; wherein it was shown that the rate of 
increase in the sums insured by all the offices had been 10°39 per 
cent., or 1°73 per annum; for the last two years of the period the 
increase had been 1°96 per cent. per annum. ‘The increase in the 
town offices during the whole period had been 12 per cent., or 2 
per cent. per annum; in the last two years 2°78 per cent. per 
annum. In the country offices the increase over the whole period 
had been 2°29 per cent., but in the. last two years only 1°08 per 
cent. per annum. On the farming stock imsurance the increase 
from 1844 to 1848 had been 7°14 per cent., or 1°785 per cent. per 
annum; but between 1848 and 1850 there had been a falling off; 
so that over the whole period the increase had only been 4'1 per 
cent. or 683 per cent. per annum. But these insurances fluctuate 
with the seasons. In Ireland the progress of fire insurance had 
been slow. In the six years the increase was only 2°90 per cent., 
or 8°48 per cent. per annum. In Scotland there had been an actual 
falling off; but there were signs of recovery. 

His next point is the increasing percentage of insurance to fires, 
in the investigation of which he had been aided by Mr. Baddeley’s 
reports from 1836 to 1849. The following table gives the results 
over several periods— 


Proportion per Cent. of Insurances ascertained to have been Effected in 
Cases of Fire. 





: : _4g, | Whole Period, 
1836-37. | 1838-42. | 1843-47. | 1848-49. yesetay” 








Buildings and contents .| 32°11 37°33 37°93 41°27 37°58 


a OUIY ose seer ¥io27 14°37 16°23 17°22 Tad 
Content) 5. Wha de 16°90 15°49 14°30 12°54, 14°69 
IN tt ietes. Sd sangndectovotaut ars 39°92 32°81 3174 28°97 32°49 




















100°00 100°00 100°090 100-00 100°00 





These particulars relate exclusively to property in which the fire 
originated, not comprising the cases in which damage was done to 
the contiguous premises. Mr. Brown says hereon : — 
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“Thus it appears that on the average of the whole period, 67% per cent. have 
been insured in some way or other, and 32% per cent. not insured at all, and that 
the proportion not insured at all has diminished from nearly 40 per cent. in the 
first period to 29 per cent. in the last; whilst of those who have had the prudence 
to insure both buildings and contents, the proportion has increased from 32 per 
cent. in the first, to upwards of 41 per cent. in the last period. Even the gradual 
increase of the ‘buildings only’ insured, compared with the diminution of 
‘contents only’ insured, is probably a favourable feature, since buildings may, in 
most cases, be presumed to require larger insurance than the contents, except in 
the case of some particular trades.. This is a question, however, which, though 
interesting to the political economist in estimating the increasing wealth or prudent 
habits of the people, can only be answered by the insurance companies, from the 
combination of facts, which I fear it will be some time before we can expect to have 
brought together, or the results made public. The proportions given above are 
deduced from the reports of the fires, as stated above, only as regards the buildings 
in which they commenced.” 


1851.—The gross sum insured against fire in the United 
Kingdom this year was found from the duty returns, &c., to be 
852,000,000/. ‘This included farming stock. 

-1855.—At the International Statistical Congress held in Paris 
this year, it was recommended to collect the statistics of all branches 
of insurance, in such a form that the progress of nations therein 
might be compared. A similar recommendation has been made at 
some of the later congresses, but the task is a difficult one, and a 
plan suited to the views and requirements of all the nations has to 
be agreed upon. (See 1872.) 

1855.—The total sum insured in the Sun Tire this year, as 
calculated from the duty returns, was 140,442,000l. This probably 
was below the actual amount, unless the short term insurances were 
spread pretty equally over the year. It was also exclusive of 
foreign insurance, which paid no duty in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke published in the “ Land and Building News ” 
this year an article Statistics of Fire Insurance in 1853 and 1854. 
In the ‘‘ Post Magazine” of 14th July this year, there is a valuable 
letter by ‘‘ Investigator,” showing how; by reason of short term 
fire policies, the sum insured was much greater than is indicated by 
the duty returns merely. 

1857.—This year Mr. Samuel Brown read before this Society a 
paper on the progress of fire insurance in Great Britain as compared 
with other countries, which paper is printed in the Journal, vol. xx, 
p. 185. It is necessary for our present purposes to reproduce one 
or two of its paragraphs here. Thus :— 


** Notwithstanding the importance of the subject, and the enormous amount of 
property which is known to be brought within the benefits of the system, no record 
exists of the actual amount insured, nor are there any public or private documents 
from which the real facts can be drawn. The nearest approximation to the truth 
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is ohtained from the returns of the Government duty, since it was first charged as 
a percentage on the sums insured, commencing with 24th June, 1782. : 
And as insurances against fire effected by British offices on property in foreign 
countries were exempted from the percentage duty from the 5th July, 1786, the 
most careful estimate we can make may still differ several millions from the actual 
amount of business transacted by the British offices. Even when we have recourse 
to the best means in our power, and endeavour to analyse the returns of duty paid 
into the stamp offices, which have been called for by various members in different 
years, and printed by order of the House of Commons, we find the labour so great 
and the liability to error so increased, from the manner in which the statements 
have been presented, that scarcely any of the printed totals for any one year 
precisely agree. For England the accounts of the sums paid into the stamp office 
for the fire insurance duties are printed separately for each office, London and 
country, with the allowance at 4 per cent. for collection in London, and 5 per cent. 
for collection in the country in each of the four quarters, all the items being given 
to shillings and pence. No attempt is made to bring together the total duty paid 
by each office in the year, nor by the London or country offices collectively ; and, 
without the great labour of copying the whole of the returns into a new form, it is 
very difficult to obtain accuracy in the totals. If any error has occurred in the 
printing, it is equally impossible to ascertain in which column the error lies. The 
same remark applies to the returns for Ireland, both for the insurance duties and 
the farming stock exempt, and, with the exception of the small portion of the 
returns from Scotland, the whole document is by no means creditable to the 
department from which it is issued.” 


Again :— 


“It is to be regretted that no accurate computation can be given of the amount 
_ of insurance effected on foreign property. Only a few of the offices carry on this 
class of business. Mr. F. G. Smith is disposed to estimate the total home and 
foreign business for last year at not less than 1,500 millions; but I have been 
favoured with the opinion of a gentleman, whose position and experience gives the 
greatest weight to his judgment, that the whole of the foreign fire insurance of 
Great Britain, including that of the colonies, does not exceed 25,000,000/. 
Between statements differing so widely it is impossible to give any accurate 
computation, but the greater part of those whom I consulted considered that from 
- 100 to 200 millions were more probably the limits, and I have, therefore, assumed 
125 millions, being only one-fourth of the highest estimate.” 


None but those who have entered upon such an inquiry as the 
present, can fully realise the difficulties arising from the carelessness 
and incompleteness of official returns, where they exist at all. 

But the most important part of Mr. Brown’s then labour was 
that, wherein he recalculated the returns of sums insured in Great 
Britain and in various continental countries as at the end of 1856, 
together with the amount of premiums received and losses paid 
during that year, of which the following is a short abstract :— 

In Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, Poland, and United States— 
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£ 
Totaltanas instired., sai s.tasteleiose tual 4,482,500,000 
Sy AMM! PYOMMUMIS >. ee Aor ecee cee oon ce: 8,217,000 
EStLIAbeU MOSKOS trea cereteiaer: mesic ecssscees 4,772,800 


The figures for Great Britain alone were: sums insured as 
shown by duty returns, 927,000,000/., farming stock exempt, 
70,000,0001., foreign and colonial business about 125,000,000/., total 
insured 1,122,000,000/.; annual premiums thereon 1,953,000l., 
losses 976,500/. He says by way of explanation—“ From this 
‘‘rough approximation it appears that the total of the amount of 
‘* fire insurance in the countries, or in the offices referred to in the 
“‘ preceding pages, and estimated to the present date, amounts to 
“the large sum of 4,4823 millions sterling, though it is evident 
‘‘ that it by no means gives an adequate view of the total amount 
‘“‘ of property insured against fire in Europe and America. A vast 
“amount, protected by Governments or private associations, must 
‘* still have escaped notice.” 

This was the first general estimate of the amount of fire 
insurance existing in the western nations which had been made. 

1860.—The annual percentage duty on fire insurance in England 
and Wales for the financial year ending 5th January, 1861, was 
1,375,7982.; in Scotland, 106,250/.; in Ireland, 76,744/.; total, 
1,558,792. The rate remained at 3s.; reinsurances were exempted 
from duty from 1856; but in practice they had never paid any. 
Workmen’s tools up to 20/. were exempted from duty by enactment 
this year, and could not have affected the returns. The value 
of insured property in Hngland and Wales was estimated at 
983,161,773/., including 65,963,073/. value of agricultural insurance 
exempted from duty. 

1861.—The number of fire policies in force this year in the 
various fire offices in Great Britain was 1,389,304; and Mr. Coode 
(in his report upon the fire insurance duties, 1863) estimated that 
if fire policies were freely obtainable under 250/., the number would 
be doubled; and if freely obtainable under 1ool., trebled; and that 
the amount of property insured in the first case would be increased 
by one-eighteenth, and in the second case by one-third. Undoubtedly 
(he adds), the greatest number of persons, indeed nearly all, whose 
destructible property is not worth 300/. are uninsured. ‘ The 
‘“‘ value of the aggregate of their destructible property very probably 
‘“ approaches that of all the more wealthy classes.”” Mr. Coode also 
gives the following :— 
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A Statement showing the Total Number of New Policies Issued in England, 
and Amount of Duty Paid thereon, during the Quarter ended Lady-day, 
1862, by the several Offices undermentioned. 





Office. New Policies. Duty. 
£ 

SHUEY oe eet stant ankaeinne. < 6,225 8,082 
Royal Farmers ............ 457 344: 
Bilisi Gai See 1,472 2,022 
CONMb Ge ee tos ork, 2,664 2,633 
WG Wee MLO Sateen cence: 475 364 
WATiancen: 60. hore 1,076 2,582 
Tmiperialissiseyva.eel8..at 2,565 4,685 
Digi eh amtubade wet 1,154, 1,630 
Liverpool and London.| 3,809 5,360 
Manchester..............00006 1:75 2,295 
Norwich Union ............ 25907 2,846 
Aa EN cea eet cea. 55395 6,572 
WHOM ee en ees 1,143 1,322 
West of England ........ 25248 2,669 
dls ta eT We ag a sar 4,749 6,163 

Tota yews s...ce 38,090 49,569 





Fire Insurance Duty. A Statement of the Number of New Policies wnder 
1001. Isswed in England, Lady-day Quarter, 1862, for the Respective 
Amounts in the several Offices as undermentioned. 
































Above Above Above 
Office. rol. to 201. 201. to §0l. 50. to tool. Total. 
Inclusive. Inclusive. Inclusive. 
£ 

crv Re Pe 107 782 889 
Royal Farmers................. — 16 66 83 
AES a RN Seen 2 12 101 Lis 
UL SIR ee tie cere eae a iy 61 280 342 
Ha well nies Gi 08e.. 2. — 9 54: 61 
JAVITS cpa ea np Roane, Seen 3 39 122 164 
MED OL UL Mc sacatteoadetivewecnyses a ce 195 247 
ANTON Pe eae nets — 2 51 53 
Liverpool and London.... 12 52 308 By: 
Manchester. siva..:-..sisa- — 2,0 140 160 
Norwich Union ............ —_— 108 394 502 
BG VAs IO as. — 61 4.45 506 
VEL ATOM ee 2 cle sole, chee ie! — IO 126 136 
West of England............ — 8 228 236 
BOOMS see voate soca — 60 372 432 

A Wari Nate Sea 19 614 3,664 43297 





1862.—A select parliamentary committee was appointed “to 
‘‘ inquire into the state of legislation, and of any existing arrange- 
‘“‘ ments for the protection of life and property against fires in the 
“‘ metropolis.” There was some statistical evidence taken, which 
falls to be noticed here: 
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Mr. W. M. Browne, secretary of Westminster Fire, and hon. 
secretary of London fire engine establishment, estimated the amount 
of property in London insured by the various offices as being 
266,000,000/.; and the amount of premiums paid for such insurance 
at from 340,0001. to 350,000/. The contribution towards the 
maintenance of the then brigade amounted to about 2d. on each tool. 
insured in London. (Q. 285-6.) There was probably some 
15,000,000/. in addition insured by offices which did not contribute 
to the brigade expenses. (461.) 

Mr. John Drummond, one of the managers of the Sun Fire, con- 
sidered the sum insured against fire in the metropolitan district to 
be from 280,000,000l. to 290,000,000/. (1660.) 

Mr. William Newmarch, then secretary of Globe Insurance 
Company, considered that there was insured in the metropolitan 
area, t.e., six miles round Charing Cross, “about 300 millions 
“ sterling, out of about goo millions at risk.” Under the system 
then in force he considered that those who insured the lesser sum 
actually paid for the protection of the larger sum—a very great 
injustice. (4043-48. ) 

Investigation showed that for the one hundred and sixty-eight 
years from 1694, when stamp duty was first imposed upon policies 
of insurance, down to this date (1862), the rate of increase in the 
sums insured by the British offices had been six millions sterling 
per annum; while during the forty-seven years from 1815, when the 
duty was increased to 3s. per 100/. insured, the annual increase had 
averaged 13; millions. The business had increased in spite of the 
restrictions imposed upon it. The increase was due to the growth 
of commerce. The figures showed that no less than 46 millions 
more was insured this year than in 1861. 

At the close of this year an estimate was made from the fire 
insurance duty returns of the increase of insured property during 
the twelve years from 1851 (both inclusive). The increase was found 
to be no less than 312 millions sterling; but this did not include 
farming stock, upon which no duty was payable. This too had 
increased 15 millions during the like period. The total increase 
was therefore 327 millions. The gross sum insured in 1862 was 
found to be 1,200 millions sterling. | 

1863.—Mr. Coode’s report on the fire insurance duties (already 
noticed) was published this year, and I must here render some of 
the facts it contained. 

The property actually insured in 1862 he found amounted to 
1,007,035,014/. leaving 133,965,986/. uninsured—plus the value of 
the items not included in the values of insurable property. Hstimat- 
ing these for the purpose of completing this survey, he considered 
that some 460 millions remained uninsured, which might be insured. 
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But a good deal of this uninsured property consisted of furniture 
and stock-in-trade in such small quantities individually as to be 
practically excluded from insurance by the then regulations of the 
fire insurance offices—many of which would not issue a policy 
carrying a less premium than 3s. 

In England and Wales then, property was permanently insured 
to the extent of 1,007 millions. Of this, about 600 millions of house 
property and furniture was insured for about two-thirds of its value, 
and represented therefore goo millions worth of property. About 
400 millions of insurance on stock-in-trade and commerce represent 
transitory stocks changing generally from four to twelve times in a 
year, amounting probably to more than 2,000 millions in the year. 
The 1,007 millions of actwal insurance probably therefore represented 
more than 3,000 millions of effectwal insurance. This was put 
forward to meet the argument that the fire insurance duty was a 
tax of 200 per cent. upon insurance. 

Regarding the various estimates as to the proportions of insured 
and uninsured property made by other persons, Mr. Coode 
remarks :— 


“Two eminent persons estimate the proportions in money, and one of them says 
there still exists in London 80 per cent. in value of property uninsured, and 
remaining to be brought within the benefits of insurance. The other of these, of 
yet greater authority, estimates the value of property in the metropolis actually 
insured at 300,000,000/., and of the uninsured at 600,000,0001., or the uninsured 
as two to one of the insured. This estimate is adopted in the petitions presented 
to parliament for the repeal of the duty. A more common estimate adopted by 
experienced officers of insurance companies is that one-half of the property in the 
whole country is wninsured. But equally eminent and experienced persons, 
advocates also of the reduction of the duty, wholly discredit even this last 
estimate, and have assured me that their experience does not justify an estimate 
of one-third of all the property in the country as being uninsured,” 


On this point Mr. Coode further remarks with some force, that 
‘¢ when instead of values, which the fire returns do not and cannot 
“‘ estimate, we give our attention only to the number of properties 
‘damaged or destroyed, which is all that the fire returns show, it 
‘‘ will be found that by far the greater number of the uninsured 
“and uninsurable property consists of the smallest tenements, to .a 
“ ereat extent mostly wooden out-houses of the slightest construc- 
“ tion, in the worst neighbourhoods, and of the very lowest value of 
‘any class of buildings.” 

He next proceeds to consider the effect of the fiscal changes 
in the percentage duty on the progress of fire insurance; 
and as the result, furnishes the facts given in the following 
table :— 

282 
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Percentage | Average Annual Progress Rate 
Periods. x Value of in of Annual 
Duty. Property Insured. Periods. Increase. 
Ss. O Mlns. Mlus. increase. Mins. 
88 years, 1694-1782 ........ None — 2,00 (?) 22"(?) 
14 ,, 1782-83to1797| at 1 6 156 125 395 
ene, ’97-1804......... Ay Aes 207 51 64 
CLAP E Se TSO6=1a ees a AAO 316 109 10 
Grit, 41.622 Lees. gaderay. Stes 388 92 12 
Diy ee. VA! ORE Oe a 415 27 53 
OL atu. BETO seteestornes 9 467 52 102 
tre ?B2-3B6 wives. - 514 a7 92 
Bl ayy Ree Edit dbactiendt 9 596 82, 162 
ah ay "AZ—AGB o.eeeceeees “5 673 vio) 152 
Diw,; TA, OLY etree: Fj 724 51 104 
bi whiter oeao Olea. 5 816 92 182 
Seas RSE Lat EAE BOON 94:1 125 25 
TRV COE | US cxvorcussreacoanes ws 1,007 46 46 





The following is a quinquenrial abstract of Mr, Coode’s table of 
sums insured in England and Wales, as calculated from the duty 
returns ; but including in 1835 and downwards the amount insured 
on farming stock, although exempted from duty :— 


Aggregate Property Insured in England and Wales. 


£ £ £ 
POO iret £33097 753 30. Wd LOD Peecten dss 389,252,000) A. LEAD sess 681,888,872 
ae “peer Bee 144,748,000 be stains 396,841,300 Ta Pa 738,106,239 
Speed snes 177,563,300 PTA as de 427,700,000 ; 
: Day tao 8 2,8 
S00 TI... 211,392,300 Se a A De ine ip aS 2X8, 445,252,057 
ROSE eee 248,200,000 SS ai 521,183,303 60 «ss... 955,876,279 
PLO EE 324,829,000 LAO Bre 625,106,328 168. RES 1,504,164,000 


The wonderful development of the business of fire insurance in 
England is shown in these figures. ‘They do not include Scotland 
or Ireland. 

Mr. Coode next entered upon a somewhat new aspect of the 
subject, and pointed out, that as to all trades whatever, wholesale or 

retail, the insurance or a year spreads over and protects all the stock 
in hand during that year.’ Thus, 100/. insured would cover above 
15,000/. of ‘a butcher’s or a poulterer’s stock in a year; 30,000l. of 
a fishmonger’s stock, 1,200/. of any trader changing his stock 
twelve times a-year. He illustrates the point more in detail. The 
ereatest retail trades of the country, the provision trades, are 
carried on with stocks at all times extremely small in comparison 
with the amount of the annual aggregate of transactions. Bakers 
rarely have a stock in hand for the week’s consumption; butchers 
from two to three days’ consumption ; fishmongers more than one 
day’s; poulterers two days’; greengrocers three days’; grocers 
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three weeks’; coal merchants one week’s consumption. It is 
greatly to under estimate the frequency of the change of stock of 
these great trades to put it at only fifty times a-year. 

In the wholesale trades, the average stock in hand corresponds 
with the rate at which the producers or importers can bring the 
commodities to the market. Of imported provisions there is 
ordinarily not more than a few days’ consumption on hand—except 
of groceries, which may occasionally reach an average of three 
months. Of cotton, it is very rarely that stock equal to three 
months’ consumption is on hand. Our home agricultural produc- 
tion is that of which the largest stock is commonly on hand. The 
farmer’s or grazier’s live stock may at any time equal a year’s sale, 
the grazier’s even two or three; but these are to a very small 
extent subject to loss by fire or the subject of fire insurance at all. 
A farmer’s dead stock of corn, hay, and other crops, immediately 
after a harvest, constitutes the stock of that produce of a whole 
year, and he must, to be safe, insure on the largest stock that may 
be destructible by fire. 

1868.—This is the last year for which we have complete returns 
of the annual percentage duty on fire insurance. The amount 
returned in England and Wales was g21,486/.; in Scotland, 
99,222/.; in Ireland, 51,923/.; total, 1,072,631/. But to account for 
these diminished figures, it must be stated that while insurance on 
stock-in-trade had been reduced to 1s. 6d. per soo/. in 1864, in 1866 
the rate on all insurance had been decreased to that amount, or 
one-half the former rate. The value of insured property in England 
and Wales was estimated to have increased to 1,504,164,000/.; this 
was including 75,419,303/. value of agricultural insurance exempted. 

1872.—Professor Anderson Kirkwood estimated that the extent 
of inland fire insurance in the United Kingdom in 1872 was 
1,900,000,000/. The aggregate premiums received by the offices, 
he says, had been estimated at 7,000,000/. per annum. 

At the International Statistical Congress held at St. Petersburg 
this year, Professor G. Mayr, of Munich, was appointed to collate 
insurance statistics. But up to the close of 1873 he had made no 
actual progress in the work. 

1874.—The abolition of the percentage duty on fire insurance 
deprived us of an element of statistical knowledge, which was the 
only good feature associated with the tax. Under the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade Act, 1865, the fire offices transacting business in the 
metropolitan district are required to contribute pro rata to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in part support of the brigade. By 
means of the returns made by the offices for this purpose it was 
found that the fire insurance in force in the metropolitan district in 
the quarter ending 1st April this year reached 488,500,000/.—being 
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an increase of 21 millions in the year. 
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The following return shows 


the relative positions of the offices regarding London business :— 





Business Done 


Name of 
Insurance Company. 


in 1874, 


Returns in 


Form prescribed 
by the Board. 


—— 


£ 
Sun (a. Meteh eel. 73,136,500 
PEORIA seer iv cea) 55,340,950 
North British and 
Mercantile _.... ae cae oe) 
Liverpool and 
London and f 32,434,822 
CHODG Bec ars 
AGG Asc. okt tee ok 32,257,927 
Saag eccr et he ge ean ae 30,185,000 
Royal Exchange ....| 29,360,818 
County soe or. 24,375,617 
VOVal::, unica 23,441,360 
Westminster............ 22,046,331 
EAGT GON Bagceec toch cece: 19,748,515 
intone. 17,407,817 
PAGS deta ee 17,323,658 
Commercial Union .| 15,382,554: 
Chuarcdian tee 14,876,320 
Alliance irs catizare 13,238,003 
General 60.08 eben 8,635,797 
EN OVE HETI ai sirekeo scene 8,621,363 
Norwich Union 8,541,050 
Hand-in-Hand......... 7,460,000 
Law. Union ............ 5,419,759 
Vorkshiree rte 5,237,787 
Manchester ............ 4,748,798 
Lancashire ............ 4,500,000 
OMGEN ON, chic etesces cask 4,422,241 
London and mime 3,887,989 
Cashire. o.%.--1+ 
Scottish Union........ 2,988,081 
London and]|{~- 
Southwark .... } 2,769,156 
Rent nc ies fe bcan a 2,724,180 
beeen of Eng- 1,513,359 
SAGE ee, 
Scottish wire. enone: 1,473,000 
Royal Farmers........ 1,188,025 
Scottish Commer- \ 1,017,413 
cial.” SHAS 


Amount of 
, Yearly 
as per Certified Contribution at 


35. 


per Million. 





Ss. 
2,259 15 
1,936 18 
1212059 
1,135 4 
£,132 (FO 
1,056 10 
1O27ei2 

853 3 

820519 

Tet adz, 

69r 4 

602° 5 

606 6 

£35 ug 

BOOML 3 

463 6 

302 5 

SO ius 

298 18 

20M 2 

189 13 

£o2u 0 

166 4 

158 10 

154 15 

136 2 

104 I1 

96 18 
Oho 
SAUD 
REET 
39 16 
Gees 





| co | co +f 


| og coco | 4B 4 


w 00 0O Co} } cco] 


oS 


| 


[o0) 


A cocooRd 


Business Done Amount of 
in 1874, ence 


as per Certified ae 
Returns in Contribution at 


Name of 
Insurance Company. 














Form prescribed 351. 
by the Board. per Million. 
£ oS, Og 
Brrtayniar,,.otenthin 1,000,000 35 = = 
Great Britain ........ 1,000,000 35 - = 
National of Ive- 
TAN EMOR 000 es 
Scottish Provincial} 1,000,000 36. Ooms 
oe Imperial... 929,957 23508 eee 
Azienda Assicu- 827,519 ei 
TERUPICE)«<:5.0050-e5 
Staffordshire ......... 592,397 20 14 8 
Scottish National . 578,745 2:0) Ren em 
Caledonian ............ 412,919 14.9 = 
Magdeburg....i...:. 352,464: 2 Mee 
Universal .;..-cse 280,018 9 16°" 
HIM Pero ees coe 242,783 8 10 — 
Border Counties .... 240,000 8 8 = 
British National .... 211,000 y oe 
Midland Counties . 163,545 54a 
Norwich Equi- 
sei ee) } Toe eee 5 aoe 
Belfast se5 22 sad. cunse. 143,320 5 - 4 
PGE ccncoace fs SUSLOBR Ss 8 
AnehOr Meee 132,325 A 12. 
Yotkshire Wy .c5c00 81,000 2 1646 
IPTESELV Ol at... eel 56,958 2 = = 
‘Providehte tGaktce 46,925 I 13 - 
Mob ira les} ween ay ote 40,300 1 So 
NElOD vier sees sa tiemtase, 35,800 I 5 - 
Sc eee 25,450 ~ oe 
LStis jeez 
Kqwitable. i... .css. 19,100 = 14pm 
La Confiance .... 17,650 —~ 12 4 
Shropshire and 
North Wales... 2 0E re 
Essex and Suffolk . 6,860 — 4% 
Household ............ 6,150 - 4 4 
Middlesex .......0.... 3,180 - 2s 
Pat TIObUG coca tees 1,350 - I- 
Potal . 00.3408 540,146,582 | 18,905 2 8 





The amount of insurance in the metropolis appears to be pro- 
gressing at the rate of about 20 millions sterling per annum.. 

Finally, I have to endeavour to estimate the bulk of the fire 
insurance business of the world. It can only be an estimate based 


upon the best known probabilities. 


The prospectus of the Fire 


Reinsurance Corporation (issued in 1874) gave the following 
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statistics as applicable to this year: There was in Great Britain and 
her colonies more than 100 fire insurance offices possessing a 
premium income ranging from 10,000]. to over a million sterling 
per annum. On the continent of Europe there were about 150 
similar companies; and in the United States more than 300. Their 
ageregate incomes were estimated at 60,000,000/. per annum. I 
suspect this to be too low an estimate. At all events, the aggregate 
of the smaller companies has to be added, which would probably 
put on another 10 millions—making the aggregate income of the 
fire offices 70,000,000/. per annum. 


‘ 


eee Review and Conclusions. 


I trust the purport of the preceding arrangement of facts and 
data may be apparent to the mind of the reader. A few words of 
recapitulation however seem desirable. In the first place the 
measures of protection taken in view of preventing fire have never, 
at any period of our history, been really efficacious, in the sense of 
preventing fires entirely. Probably they never could be under any 
circumstanves—accidents will happen. In a rude state of society 
individual losses are usually small, but as communities advance 
property accumulates; and then protection to individuals becomes 
requisite. It was this necessity for protection of individual pro- 
perties which first gave rise to the idea of fire insurance, as it had 
previously given rise to marine insurance. The State very rarely 
furnishes a full measure of indemnity, and it is not always either 
convenient or wise to indicate the precise extent of individual 
accumulation. It is indeed more than likely that but for the great 
fire of London, 1666, fire insurance would have taken a State or 
_ Municipal basis here in Great Britain, as it had I suspect before 
that date (if it existed at all) in-other parts of Europe. All the 
proposals which I have enumerated as having been made previously 
were on that basis. The magnitude of that conflagration ought to 
have afforded a lesson against municipal insurance, and I suspect 
did in the minds of reflecting men. It may be that this was the 
real reason why the scheme of the corporation of London already 
noticed did not flourish. It is certain that when the scheme of 
municipal insurance was brought into competition with that of 
trading companies specially organised for the business, the former 
went to the wall; it has been, and is so now, in almost every case 
where real competition between the two systems is permitted. 
Then, again, municipal fire insurance, however possible it may be 
in regard to buildings, is almost impracticable for insurance of 
stock in trade, or even household effects. 

Looking at the facts as they stand, we have in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century fire insurance associations organised as 
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trading companies, and the only scheme of municipal fire insurance 
ever organised in Great Britain, speedily dying out as a failure. 
I do not think the scheme of the corporation of London ever had a 
very fair chance of success, quite apart from its merits; but that I 
am not going into now. My immediate purpose here is rather to 
consider how the scheme of fire insurance as established with us, 
and the measures of fire protection, which at least up to that period 
had been always regarded as a clear municipal obligation, have 
since acted and reacted upon each other. It was very natural that 
when the trading insurance associations were seen, or supposed, to 
be reaping profits from their business, that the municipal authorities 
should think and perhaps say, among themselves—‘‘ May we not 
“ leave it to these associations who have now taken up the affair of 
‘‘ insurance to provide the appliances for fire extinction?” And 
was it not equally natural that the managers of the fire offices 
should soon see it to be to their interest to take all means in their 
power to extinguish fires, in view of lessening the loss on property 
insured with them? And to this end their firemen (water-men 
they originally called them) must appear at all fires and render 
service, quite irrespective of whether the particular property in 
flames was insured with them or even the properties next to it; 
for if the fire once got headway, some of the insured properties 
would soon be reached. Thus the insurance offices soon found 
themselves performing what is really the duty of the municipality. 
In process of time too the managers of the offices would learn more 
fully to appreciate the necessities of the situation. They would 
find for instance that an abundant supply of water was necessary 
to the prompt extinguishment of fires, and they would endeavour to 
stimulate the municipal authorities in this direction. Hence good 
would result not simply in regard to fires, but as respects the 
general health of the people. So again, experience would teach the 
managers of the offices that fires were not only more likely to arise 
in badly constructed buildings, but that when they did arise greater 
damage resulted by reason of the rapidity with which the flames 
spread; hence building laws would be suggested, streets made 
wider, and many other obvious improvements become inaugurated. 
There is indeed the reverse side to this picture. If no indemnity 
had been obtainable by means of fire insurance, people would have 
become more careful in regard to the storage of their property, 
buildings would have been made as nearly as possible fire proof, 
and every sort of precaution which individual sagacity could have 
devised would have been exercised — prompted by the strong 
stimulus of individual risk. Whereas indemnity at the hands of 
fire insurance offices being easily obtainable, people grew careless 
regarding all extra precautions, particularly where expense was 
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involved. Besides, as the number of fire offices increased, compe- 
tition sprang into existence. This resulted first in a reduction of 
premiums, next in a laxity of requirements, and finally almost 
offered facilities to excessive valuations, and by an easy gradation 
to fraudulent claims. There can be no doubt whatever that too 
oreat facilities for insurance not only prevent efforts towards the 
erection of fire proof buildings—the extra cost of their construction 
being found greater than the difference in premiums for protection 
by insurance, as between buildings of the best and of the ordinary 
class—but far worse than all this, it leads, in the end, to arson, 
incendiarism, the wanton waste of property, and the commission of 
most atrocious crimes. 

The result of this very natural, though by no means necessary 
conflict, if I may so call it, between the municipal authorities and 
the fire insurance offices, has been on the whole very unfortunate, 
for other reasons than those already stated. It is clearly the duty 
of the municipality to see to the following matters. 1. The efficient 
construction of all buildings in relation to the purposes for which 
they are intended. 2. The preventing of the storage of combustible 
materials in unsuitable localities, to the danger of life and pro- 
perty. 3. The supply of an efficient water supply for the purposes 
alike of health and fire extinguishment. 4. The protection of the 
lives and property of the inhabitants under its charge from all the 
mischances capable of human control, and of these fire is not only 
the most frequent, but the most to be dreaded. Have the munici- 
palities of the kingdom generally performed these functions in a 
satisfactory—even in a reasonably complete manner—in the past : 
and are they doing so now? ‘The answer is but too obvious—they 
have left these duties to the care of the insurance offices. 

Regarding the fire offices, perhaps the greatest evil extant with 
them is that they have been working too much in the dark; too 
much on the “rule of thumb” system, of making the business pay 
in the whole—or endeavouring to do so—even at the expense of 
some inequality in the assessment of their rates of premium. As 
to the encouragement of crime, which we sometimes lay at their 
doors, by the permission of over-insurance, and the failure to pro- 
secute in cases where fraud is but too apparent, have they not the 
reasonable answers—first, that over insurance is always at the risk 
and even the peril of those who are guilty of it where it is inten- 
tional ; and next as to the punishment of offenders, may they not 
plead the almost blind prejudice of juries when the attempt is 
made to resist fraudulent claims? While further, is it not the 
business of the State rather than of trading corporations, to put 
the laws in force against wrongdoers? Can these positions be 
readily controverted ? 
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Suppose for a moment fire insurance to be entirely abolished, 
how could the accumulated wealth of the world, that is the 
destructible portion of it, be protected? Fire insurance then 
with civilised and commercial nations is an admitted necessity. I 
often reflect upon the wisdom of those merchants in New York, 
who, after the fires of Chicago and Boston, urged the fire offices 
which had survived those great conflagrations to put up the rates 
to a paying point. They said, we can stand fluctuations in prices, 
and even failures among our customers, these are the ordinary 
vicissitudes of our trade, but if the protection of fire insurance 
fail us we are indeed ruined ! 

But now I reach the last, but almost the chief poimt which has 
been before me in the preparation of this paper, or the rather in 
bringing it before this Society for consideration, namely, What is 
the duty of the State in this matter of Fires and Fire Insurances ? 
Let us here advance step by step, for upon these points I desire 
some expression of opinion to-night. 

1. Is it not the duty of the State to require a return to be made 
to some central authority—say the Home Office or the Board of 
Trade—lI despair of ever seeing the organisation of a bureau of 
statistics, such as is possessed by some countries hardly so boastful 
of their advancement as our own—Ought it not, I say, to be a 
function of the Government to require an accurate return annually 
of ALL fires wherein life is endangered or property destroyed? Sucha 
return might be made either by the clerk of the peace or the chief 
constable of every county; by the town clerk of every city or 
borough. Is it generally known that Russia is the only country in 
Europe at present which boasts of such a record? Is it not to be 
seen at a glance what value such a return must possess even in the 
lowest regard of an item in our judicial statistics ? 

2. May it not be fairly held to be the duty of every truly 
enlightened Government to cause an official inquiry to be made into 
the cause of every fire whereby life or property is endangered or 
destroyed? Is it known that such inquiries are held in several 
countries of Hurope; and that the fire insurance offices are desired 
not to pay any claim in respect of property destroyed until the 
result of the inquiry is known to all interested? A parliamentary 
committee composed of many most able members of the House of 
Commons reported fire inquests to be a necessity now just ten 
years ago. Chambers of commerce and other enlightened mercan- 
tile bodies are yearly urging its adoption. Can this be far off P 

3. Dare I go a step further and inquire if a census of the 
estimated value and the nature of occupations of all buildings in 
the United Kingdom be not possible ? Is it known that censuses of 
this nature have recently been taken, at the instance of the national 
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board of fire underwriters (New York), in at least two States of 
the American union; and that the results are now being made up, 
and will soon be available to the whole people of that enlightened 
country? If this can be done, and done cheerfully by the officials 
in charge of the census, in the populous States of New York and 
Massachusetts, why can it not be done in the United Kingdom ? 

If the Government were to co-operate to the extent indicated 
under these three heads, co-operate in a really efficient and intelli- 
gent manner, would not the business of fire insurance very soon be 
lifted into a very different category from that which it now occupies ? 
We should no longer be deficient in such necessary statistics as we 
have had to lament the absence of in other parts of this paper ; 
light would be thrown on points now involved in darkness; 
fraud would cease, because it would become too dangerous; 
equity would prevail, because the means to secure it would exist; 
the cost of insurance all round would become lessened by the 
gradual elimination of fraudulent claims; crime would be held in 
some restraint by reason of the watchful eye of justice; and as a 
return for all this, the fire offices might be fairly required to give 
annually some general statement of their affairs, such as the total 
amount of insurance at risk, if not in individual classes, the losses 
paid, and the amount of the reserves in hand. 

But the national aspect of fires and fire insurance is by no 
means exhausted even yet. It has to be regarded that every fire 
such as we have been contemplating in this paper, involves a loss 
of property, leaving the loss of life for the moment entirely out of 
consideration. The incessant destruction occurring all around us 
means a serious loss of wealth in the aggregate. It assumes the 
shape of a national loss, for of two nations equally thrifty, that 
which has the larger proportion of its wealth annually burned up— 
taken clear away and destroyed—must in the end be behind in the 
race. And here it is seen that we have to leave the question of 
insurance entirely out of consideration. Insurance is merely an 
adjustment of accounts between parties. A sustains a loss, and all the 
letters of the alphabet come forward and take a share in it, and so 
A becomes indemnified, at the expense of its twenty-five compeers. 
But the loss in its aggregate is the same whoever pays it; so 
much of the accumulated wealth of the people is destroyed by every 
conflagration. It may indeed be, as some believe, that fire is 
the ultimate fate of all that is consumable; but the process is not 
usually regarded as being in operation in our very midst. Be this 
as it may, I ask, whatever is happening and whatever the moving 
cause, let us have the best information which can be had regarding 
it. I need not attempt to defend such a demand among the 
members of this Society. The fires of every country annually 
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consume a percentage of its wealth. It might happen that if 
we knew the exact measure of our loss we should take more 
vigorous measures than ever to avert it. Anyhow, I urge, let us 
have the knowledge! Does the percentage of loss in any or each 
particular country bear any exact relation to the percentage of 
accumulation in that same country? Do the countries inhabited 
by different races sustain different degrees of loss? Is it beyond the 
control of a people to alter their ratio in this regard? Does 
climate exercise any influence on the ratio of destruction from fire ? 
Have the products of the soil in different parts of the globe 
different affinities for combustion? Has fire any necessary 
function as a purifier of our cities and towns? That it has so 
operated in many cases, and did so operate in 1666, in preparing 
our great city to be the capital of the mercantile world, is clear 
beyond a doubt. 

These are but some of the many considerations which flash 
before the mental vision in the contemplation of fires and fire 
insurance. I commend them, such as they are, to the members of 
this Society, and more especially to those of them who take part or 
interest in the International Statistical Congresses from time to 
time held in Europe. 
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Discussion on Mr. CornELIUS WALFORD’S PAPER. 


Mr. R. B. Martin said he really had not many comments to make 
on a paper so exhaustive and so interesting. With regard to some 
of the more interesting questions of the archeology of insurances, 
he would mention that in the year 1704 large badges were worn 
upon the arm, one of their uses being to exempt the men who wore 
them from the press-gang. There were some curious traditional 
facts in his office in the early stage of fire insurances. They were 
not effected for any particular sum; but a body of gentlemen met 
together and mutually insured each other, and if there was a fire 
they subscribed just as much as was wanted to cover the loss. But 
that did not last over many years. He thought that an inquiry 
into fires of the nature of a coroner’s inquest was a point of the 
greatest importance. He was under the impression that there was 
legislation about it, but he did not know how much was done in | 
that way. Whatever the action of the insurance companies might 
be, it did not affect the political or economical view that every fire 
destroyed a vast amount of property. He was extremely gratified 
by the excellent paper that had been read, and he hoped some 
person would supplement what the author of the paper had read 
and point out any deficiency in it; but he did not think there was 
any deficiency. 


The Hon. H. 8S. WasHsurn expressed the very great pleasure he 
had had in listening to so elaborate and excellent a paper, and 
thought that such statistics must be of immense value to those who 
were interested in insurance matters, as well as to the community at 
large. He came from a city—the city of Boston—that had had 
some sad experience in the matter of fires, in regard to which they 
were now endeavouring to improve. LHfforts were now being made 
in the various States to get at the causes of fire and the means of 
their prevention ; and all that related to the subject of fire insurance 
would be interesting to the people of the United States. This 
interest had grown, for the reason that there had been such awful 
fires within the last decade. He was not particularly connected 
with any fire insurance company, but he had taken a great deal of 
interest incidentally in looking to the matter of fires in his own city 
since the great fire a few years ago, and he had to state that 
the fire department was at present certainly very efficient. He had 
the honour to be one of a committee two years ago to visit the 
engine stations to ascertain the time between an alarm of fire being 
given and the time the engines were on their way to the fire. He 
thought that all money that could be expended in increasing 
facilities in reaching fires at the earliest possible moment was 
economy. They had a system of electrical fire alarms running 
through the city of the most efficient kind. There was a system of 
these at the city hall in the centre of the city that connected with 
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all parts of Boston. Boston in its extent was not of course so large 
as London, but it covered a great many miles. By means of these 
alarms, in less than a minute, the knowledge of a fire spread all 
over the city. They communicated with every police station, and an 
alarm was rung from all the bells, and the engines in the vicinity 
rushed to the place where the fire was. If the alarm was not suff- 
cient, a second alarm was given in ten minutes, and an additional 
number of fire engines went to the rescue. ‘The horses were so 
perfectly trained in the engine houses that they knew their places, 
and in twenty seconds from the alarm of fire the engine would be 
rushing out of the door. An arrangement was also made by which 
the electric spark disengaged the collar of the horses, and they 
- rushed to the engine and took their places, and the whole thing was 
done in the time mentioned. The people of the city of Boston were 
determined to grapple with the foe, before he could conquer them. 
Then there was also an inexhaustible supply of water from the 
reservoirs, and he did not see how it was possible that there could 
be ever again any fire such as that which occurred a few years ago. 
Another thing the Americans were learning from the Old World, 
was to build houses of a more substantial and incombustible mate- 
rial than hitherto. Boston was entirely unlike Chicago, which was 
surrounded by a large number of wooden buildings in every 
direction. This was a great mistake, and these buildings must be 
got out of the way, or there would be another fire. If, when he 
returned to America, he was asked what he had learned about fires 
in London, he would be forced to say that he had been there three 
months and he had not heard an alarm of fire, nor seen an engine. 
He had read in the “ Times” that there were some fires, but they 
seemed to be very small ones. He thought that the statistics given 
by Mr. Walford were of the utmost importance, and he hoped that 
other statistics would be worked up which would be of equal value 
on the great subject of fires. 


Mr. Bunyon said he had not many remarks to make, as he had 
no statistics. His belief was that there was no city so well furnished 
with fire brigades as the city of London. If there was not a large 
fire brigade, 1t was so efficient that it was always able to cope with 
any fires that occurred. 


The PrusipENt said he understood that in the United States 
there was a duty on slates which prevented their being generally 
used. One of the reasons why there were not so many fires on the 
tops of the houses in this country was because slates were used, and 
it was rather difficult for the fire to run on. 


Dr. Gvy said the paper was to him extremely interesting, and 
he was much gratified with the remarks made by Mr. Washburn. 
He (Dr. Guy) held it to be of extreme importance to bring preven- 
tion to bear on fires as much as possible. He thought that fire- 
proof construction was a matter that should be carefully considered. 
His friend, the late Mr. Bellamy, had published a small work which 
was worthy of more attention than it seemed to have received, in 
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which he pointed out that in the case of large fires, especially in 
large warehouses, the great difficulty was that the ironwork itself 
melted to a certain extent and gave way, and the fabric tumbled 
down in consequence. He adopted the simple plan of erecting all 
his pillars hollow, with slits at intervals. He then poured concrete 
into them, which issued through the slits, and he then completed 
the pillars with cement. No fire could create such heat as to 
penetrate into these and soften the iron so much as to cause it to 
tumble down upon the heads of those who were unfortunate enough 
to be under it. He was much struck at the time with this plan, 
and was sorry to think it had attracted so little attention. He 
hoped that by mentioning it some practical man present would 
think it worth while to inquire a little further into the means 
whereby buildings could be made fire-proof. 


Mr. Luutey, Q.C., called attention to the arrangements that had 
been made by the legislature in recent years, by requiring the local 
authorities to make bye-laws which provided for the erection of 
buildings in such a way as to provide for special protection against 
fires. One of the provisions of the Local Government Act of 1868, 
was for the express intention that the local board should take care 
that the buildings were erected in such a manner that fire should, 
to as great an extent as possible, be prevented. He hoped that 
regulations were now being made which would have a very good 
effect in future, by having the buildings erected in a safer and more 
substantial manner. He thought it would be desirable to know that 
this had been really a subject of attention with the government for 
the last twenty-five years. 


Dr. Farr said he should lke to ask Mr. Walford whether he 
had considered another system under which the water itself did the 
duty which horses and men performed in Boston. In some cities 
the water in the supply pipes was at high pressure, and the instant 
hydrants were applied, was hurled in masses on the flames. He 
wanted to know if Mr. Walford could mention the effect of that 
system on life as well as property. According to Mr. Chadwick, 
there had been a great saving of property where that system had 
been in operation. One reason why hydrants were not used in 
London was, it was true, because the water was not at high 
pressure, but what he wanted to know was, why it was not at 
high pressure in London? He could not sit down without bearing 
his testimony to the admirable industry of Mr. Walford. The paper 
was most elaborate, and they, as a statistical society, must express 
the deep interest they all felt in the success of the great cyclopedic 
work on ‘ Insurance’? on which Mr. Walford had for some years 
been engaged, and where every other subject connected with 
insurance was treated with equal ability and comprehensiveness. 


Captain Craiciz, speaking of the proposed fire inquests said, 
that one strong objection to them was that they would throw the 
cost of inquiry upon a particular tax which was not properly qualified 
to bear it. The reader of the paper had said truly that every fire 
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destroyed a great portion of the movable wealth of the community ; 
but it was just the movable wealth of the community that did not 
contribute in any way to that local taxation which was to defray 
this new charge. In America some attempt was made to reach 
locally that wealth which was, after all, the main sufferer; but 
until there was some mode of re-adjusting our local taxation, he 
thought there was a great difficulty in adding to the functions of 
the local authorities. He agreed that the proper duties of the local 
authority would seem to le in the direction of preventative 
measures, in providing for a full supply of water and proper 
building regulations. This was met by a charge falling chiefly on 
the houses, a more equitable rate. But with regard to the new 
functions with which the local authorities were proposed to be 
invested, the right of objecting to a charge even for a good object 
must be maintained, so long as the incidence of that charge was 
unfair. 


Mr. EK. Heppte Hatt said he had been in the service (United 
States) and had run to many a fire. Mr. Walford had thrown out 
one or two suggestive and useful hints in regard to what might 
be learned from foreign countries, and had cited Russia and China, 
apart from the United States, as being especially prominent in that 
direction. ‘There could be no doubt if we were to take any lessons 
at all from our foreign neighbours, they must come from the 
United States. With regard to the hydrants, he happened to be in 
Cincinnati when one of the large fires was under way, and it was 
rapidly subdued, almost wholly by these hydrants. In most of the 
large and many of the small American cities, these hydrants were 
to be met with in every street and almost in every block. The way 
in which the hose is attached and the rapid play which is directed 
to the building, and the prompt movements of the fire brigade in 
the metropolitan service, was largely predominant in the States, 
and the chances were that the fire was extinguished with very 
trifling loss or one scarcely worth mentioning. In regard to China, 
Mr. Walford had paid a very handsome tribute to that country in 
regard to her fires. Much could not be learned from China, but 
certainly the Chinese had a method of supervising fires which never 
occurred to us in this country with all its civilisation, and that was 
with regard to their methods of signalling. In almost every 
Chinese city there was a signal tower, and in these were stationed 
men who used signals of a primitive kind. They telegraphed by 
means of their hands and flags or banners, thus raising the alarm 
and summoning the firemen to the scene in a most marvellous 
way. 


Mr. Hammicx called attention to a point that had not been 
touched upon. He alluded to fires which were the result of fraud, 
which was practised upon the insurance offices, and he should lke 
to know the proportion per cent. of fires in London and England 
that resulted from clear fraud. Probably if there were no fire 
insurance offices at all there would be much fewer fires in this 
country. 
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Mr. Bourne said that whilst expressing his sense of the high 
importance of the paper that had been read, he rose for the purpose 
of referring to the author’s despair of a bureau of statistics being 
organised. He did not think there would be much difficulty in a 
country where such an amount of attention was paid to these sub- 
jects. The statistics wanted a great deal of the completeness that 
would be given to them by the consolidation of the whole under one 
central authority. It would be very important to have the statistics 
of crime and fire insurance brought under the eye of one board. 
He thought the detection of the fraud would be very much facili- 
tated, if the characters of the individuals and their localities were 
placed in juxtaposition with relation to fire. If the character of the 
buildings in which the things were stored, the degree of supervision 
which was exercised over them, and a variety of other particulars 
in connection with fire insurance were known, it would often be of 
great assistance to the revenue officers. There was no reason why 
the adoption of such a system should be despaired of, and he would 
impress upon the Society to take up as a very important point to 
be urged upon the Government, that there should be more uniformity 
in the statistics under a more central authority. However remote 
many subjects might at first sight appear, it was strange how one 
threw light upon another. 


The Rey. Mr. Doxsty referred to the difficulty there was some- 
times of obtaining water in cases of fire, and thought that if the 
fire brigade and the police had control over the supply of the 
water more fires would be extinguished. 


Professor JEvons said in reference to Dr. Farr’s question as to 
why there were no hydrants in London, that he must have forgotten 
that Manchester was in the neighbourhood of very considerable 
elevations, and the reservoirs were such that the water ran down 
by gravitation. In London the supply of water was mainly 
drawn from the Thames or low lying sources. Of course he did 
not deny that there were hills in the neighbourhood of London 
which might be used for the reservoirs, but the water would have 
to be pumped up, which would be a very costly thing. What was 
possible in one town was not equally possible in another. 


Mr. Wurre thought that if there was an inquiry by the coroner, 
who had a movable court, the number of fires would be lessened. 
It seemed to him rather singular that so large fires occurred as 
those at Messrs. Grant’s, Clerkenwell, Brooks’s Wharf, and the 
City Flour Mills, considering the buildings were fire-proof. He 
thought they were so high that the water could not be thrown up to 
them, and he thought that stages should be formed to attack such 
buildings from the outside. He could not help thinking that the 
threshing machine was a very prolific source of fires in farms; and 
he thought that if the machine had a spark-catcher, the number of 
fires would be lessened. 


Mr. Watrorp, in reply, thanked the meeting for the kind recep- 
tion his paper had met with. With regard to Mr. Martin’s remarks 
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as to the functions of the early watermen, these men did secure 
exemption from the press gang's, had other privileges, and performed 
their duties very well; but with regard to the general impression 
that some small mutual insurance societies were formed after the 
fire of London, that was simply a popular delusion. He had looked 
at newspapers from the time of the fire of London to the reign of 
Queen Anne, and read the advertisements, and he was prepared to 
say that although there were several contribution offices founded, 
they in every case granted a policy for a particular sum. Their 
plan of operation was to require a premium for the sum insured 
upon, and a collection was made when the fire occurred. Those 
who were acquainted with the newspaper advertisements of the 
period, would see that the policy holders were requested when a fire 
occurred to come and pay their contributions before a particular 
day; and this was the only system that could be adopted at the 
time. There was an Act against monopolies, which hindered the 
formation of properly constituted insurance companies. No such 
company could be founded without the authority of a Royal 
Charter, and to apply for such a charter was unfortunately con- 
strued, by the Government of that day, into something like an invi- 
tation for the perpetration of a wholesale robbery. He could confirm 
some of Mr. Washburn’s remarks with regard to Boston. In every 
community the measures for fire protection were more or less 
adapted to the circumstances of that community. While in America 
there was the largest provision for fire, still there was nothing 
approaching the completeness that was required. Unless the brigade 
arrived early at the larger buildings there was no chance of the fire 
being extinguished. With regard to London he was sorry to differ 
from Mr. Bunyon, who was so great an authority on the subject: 
but if Mr. Bunyon had seen the effective measure taken in America 
he would no doubt be inclined to change his opinion. Dr. Guy had 
thrown light on the subject on which he spoke. There was an 
important fact for which they were indebted to Dr. Guy. He had 
said that for every thousand criminal lunatics that were taken 
charge of by the Government so many of them were incendiaries. 
This showed how much the argument in favour of taking care of 
the criminal classes applied even to this subject. Mr. Lumley had 
drawn attention to the Local Government Act. He (Mr. Walford) 
had referred to several local Acts, empowering as they did the 
local authorities to pay attention to water supply and to buildings 
and to provide fire brigades. It was a long time before this was 
done; but within the last twenty years there was no doubt that 
protective measures had been taken by many local towns which 
much required protection. Dr. Farr had referred to the system of 
hydrants. The paper had referred to the system of hydrants in 
London, and that was the same that prevailed in the American 
cities generally. He agreed with what Professor Jevons had said 
in reference to the hydrant system, which was the perfection of all 
fire extinguishing when it could be introduced. He wanted to 
know why a constant supply of water had not yet been given. 
There was a Bill introduced into the House of Commons, and the 
water companies had undertaken to serve London with a continuous 
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supply of water; but this, for reasons which no one could under- 
stand, had not been adopted. He observed some honourable mem- 
bers of the House of Commons present, and when the Bill came 
before the committee he hoped Dr. Guy would obtain an answer to 
his question—why water companies had not performed the duties 
they had undertaken? He agreed with Captain Craigie that to 
throw the expense of fire inquests on certain sections of persons 
would be an unfair thing; and as it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to protect the community against robbers and thieves, so it 
was their duty to give protection against fire, and the time was not 
far distant when it would have to undertake this duty. Mr. Hall, 
who had a large experience of the world, and had written a hand- 
book of the globe, had made some very useful and interesting 
remarks as to the hydrant question. In American cities where there 
was not the advantage of a natural flow of water from a high 
elevation, a system was introduced by which the steam engines 
accelerated the passage of water through the pipes. The moment 
the fire began the engine went to work and kept the hydrants sup- 
plied with three or four or five times more pressure than they would 
otherwise obtain. That was a mechanical appliance that might 
well be used in London. Mr. Hall had spoken of the voluntary 
system in America, but in that country volunteer fire brigades 
were often partisan or political institutions which had been done 
away with, and the voluntary system was now a matter of history. 
In regard to the remarks made by Mr. Hammick in reference to 
frauds, he would say that unless there was a system of inquiry of 
some form or other into the cause of every fire, fires would never 
be put down. Mr. Bourne had made some valuable remarks in 
reference to statistics. When the statistics were collected in the 
different departments they were of no use, because they differed in 
their standard and relationship, but if they were made on a common 
base they would be of some service. Mr. Doxsey had spoken of 
fire plugs, which in London were very effective as far as they 
went, but there was the question of water supply, which was as 
necessary in regard to fires as it was on grounds of health. 
Mr. White, of the County Fire, had had a large experience in 
regard to fires of a certain class, and he would find in the paper 
some very curious statistics in regard to incendiary fires which were 
given in the evidence of Mr. Fletcher. With regard to the subject 
of fire telegraphs, a paper would be read before the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers on the 28th of this month, on the different 
systems of telegraph fire alarms in America, and that subject would 
be fully discussed there. It might be fairly put, as an abstract 
question, whether fire insurance had done more good than harm, 
and therefore whether the country would have been better without 
it; but knowing how much the fire offices had done in the absence 
of the municipal authorities taking up fire protection, he felt a 
delicacy in throwing even a doubt upon the use of fire offices. The 
cost of fire insurance came out of the pockets of the people, and 
was a charge on their property, and if they chose to spend so much 
money on fire protection every year, they did so with the hope and 
belief that their fire premiums on the insurance of property would 
2F 2 
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be much less, and that was the fact. It would be a good thing in 
London if there was a central authority who would see that fire pro- 
tection was sufficiently carried out, and who would consult with the 
insurance companies on this question. No doubt, as Mr. Doxsey 
had said, the fire engines waiting for the watermen was a nuisance. 
The mains were the property of the water companies, who, how- 
ever, supplied water for extinguishing the fires without any charge 
at all; but they demanded the right of not having the plugs turned 
on without their sanction. The sooner that system was abolished 
the better; and if the hydrants were provided, all the people would 
have to do would be to turn on the water and the first step would 
be accomplished. ‘There were many other subjects arising out of 
this question which he should have been glad to discuss if time had 
permitted. At the present moment it was not known how it was 
that ice houses were so frequently struck by hghtning. Those that 
were acquainted with the United States and Canada, would know 
that such risks were the very worst. It was also a fact that very 
few deaths from lightning took place on chalk formations. These 
were questions that might have been discussed, but he was obliged 
to defer them on the present occasion. He hoped, however, to have. 
the pleasure of speaking on them on some future occasion. 
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AREA and population, the land and its inhabitants, constitute the 
chief factors in estimating the relative strength and future prospects 
of States. Looking to the present political constellation, and to 
the fact that statistical information on Russia and Turkey is not as 
readily accessible as in the case of more civilised countries, a paper 
dealing with their populations may prove acceptable to the Fellows 
of the Statistical Society. I need hardly say that I have not 
allowed any sympathy I may entertain for one of the two parties 
engaged in the present struggle to exercise the least influence upon 
the figures I propose to lay before you, my only object having been 
to ascertain the truth. I ought to state at the very outset that our 
information with respect to the populations of the two empires 
under consideration is far from being complete. Periodical num- 
berings of the people take place, both in Russia and Turkey, but 
these are not conducted with the care to which we are accustomed 
in western Europe. The Russian returns, however, are entitled to 
some confidence. They are prepared at frequent intervals by local 
authorities acting under the instructions of a well-organised statis- 
tical bureau entrusted with their publication. The figures obtained 
in this manner may not be absolutely correct, but there is no 
reason to doubt that they approximate the truth, and I have not 
hesitated to retain them as published in the ‘‘ Statistical Year Book 
“of the Russian Empire.” In Turkey the case is very different. 
The data collected by the local authorities and _ occasionally 
published in the Salmanes, or official almanacs of the vilayets, 
are not deserving of much confidence, and there exists no 
properly organised statistical office to check the returns. One of 
the very first suggestions made in the Turkish Parliament referred 
to the taking of a careful census, and the member by whom this 
question was brought forward referred to his own district in proof 
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of the little reliance that could be placed upon the present returns. 
Professor Yakshich, of Belgrad; M. Kutschera, the Austrian 
‘Consul at Rustchuk; M. Sax, Major Zur Helle, and others, have 
recently devoted special attention to Turkish population statistics.* 
I have conscientiously consulted the papers published by these 
authorities, and wherever additional information was procurable, 
from consular reports or otherwise, I have availed myself of it. 
The areas of the vilayets of Turkey and of Servia have been com- 
puted by me from trustworthy maps. The main results arrived at 
are as follows :— 























Area: Square Miles. Population. 

SMUSSIO WONTPILO Sse asco. aces Rieapeeonseeeatere 8,362,596 . 86,727,886 
Turkey in Europe and Asia ............... 882,273 25,986,868 — 
Turkish empire, including Egypt, 3 

Tripoli, and Tunis, but not Hof 2,140,763 43,408,868 

Mania OL Servis isckjatsvhice.. kes. 
TVOMANIG Sh cotta Me en can eee 46,798 4,850,000 
ola LES the Sie ddi ni ide A 6, Uhh ir UP 14,490 15352,622 
Montenegro; | as.iinaki tate. LE 1,700 196,000 





I.—Nationalities. 


The following table shows the numerical strength of the various 
races of the two empires, the African possessions of Turkey being 
excluded ;—— 






































Russian Empire Turkey in Europe Romania, Servia, and 
(Estimated for 1870). and Asia. Montenegro. 
Race. aL Ee Sle Ge 
Number. head Number. Ret Number. ets 

SlaiyT Meseeene iene ten 62,962,000 | 72°6 | 3,862,550] 14°9 | 1,471,022 | 23°0 
Pathuanyan ’7.....2.c58---- 2,558,000 | 3°0 — — — — 
Germiatiore: ius. .Bews 1,310,000 | 1°5 — — — oa 
Greco-Latin ................ 752,000} 0°8 | 5,624,068] 17°8 | 4,890,000 | 68°8 
Other Europeanas........ — — 51,500] o*2 11,000 o°2 
Tramian (ohh 1,667,000| 2°0 | 2,485,700] 9°6 8,000 rae 
Mio dias Es .<nclpnpehte. todd, 21,000; — E71,750) 0*% 208,000 ne 
SCUTTLE Tess Peer caesar Pe 2,827,000| 3°2 | 5,567,800] 21°5 251,800 4°0 
MDOT URI os8o- cn teetes sears tscae 1,801,000 | 2°1 428,000| 1°7 —_ — 
IG SUSIE LA cas dd SIAB. cM 4,370,000} 5*o —- — 45,000 OF, 
Patae Glurk) favicscs4 7,937,000| 9°2 | 8,743,000] 33°6 1,300 | — 
NEOUS OL scescsete a cesoats 493,000} 1°6 ~ — — — 
Hyperborean _............ 30,000; — ~ — —_ — 
INO STO npsoveiyiped ons dedi cokb ss’ — ae 55,000} o*2 — — 

POUR miracistertec: 86,728,000 |100°0 | 25,986,868 |100°0 | 6,385,822 | 100°o 





_* The principal results are to be found in that valuable annual supplement to 
Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen” entitled “Die Bevoelkerung der Erde,” prepared 
bv Drs. Wagner and Behm. 
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We learn from this table that 72°6 per cent. of the population 
of the Russian empire are Slavs, whilst the Turk, in the empire to 
which he has given a name, constitutes hardly more than one-third 
of the population. This difference in the numerical proportions of 
the two dominant races is rendered still more important by the fact 
that the Russ is not only numerically but also, in most instances, 
intellectually the superior of the races over whom he governs, 
whilst the Turk is not only outnumbered in the greater portion of 
his empire, but is also intellectually the inferior of many of the 
races over whom he rules. 

Looking at an ethnographical map of the Russian empire, it 
will be seen that the Russ occupies in a compact mass nearly the 
whole of European Russia, that he has spread to the foot of the 
Caucasus and even beyond that mountain range, and stretches in a 
broad belt right across Southern Siberia and to the shores of the 
Pacific. In forty-two out of the fifty governments of Huropean 
Russia he is absolutely in the majority, in three others (Kazan, 
Ufa, and Vilna) he is relatively so, and at one point he even extends 
beyond the frontiers of the empire into Austria, where 3 millions 
of Russians occupy western Galicia and a portion of Hungary. 
There are, however, five governments, in addition to Poland and 
Finland, where the Russ is in a minority, and these, for the most 
part, he on the frontier and are therefore vulnerable points. In 
Kurland and Livland it is the Lett, in Estland the Est, in Kovno 
the Lithuanian, and in Bessarabia the Romanian, who forms the 
majority of the population. 

Finland is almost exclusively in the occupation of Karelian Fins 
and Swedes, who not only differ from the Russians in race but also, 
being Protestants, in religion, and who still look to Sweden, from 
which they were torn in 1812, as their intellectual home. 

Poland, in spite of repressive measures, retains its nationality 
and religion, and patriotic Poles have not yet surrendered every 
hope of restoring its independence, and of embracing their 4,876,000 
kinsmen in Prussia and Austria within a common political bond. 
In Poland the Poles number nearly four millions, in Russia nearly 
g00,000 souls, and they are most numerous in the western govern- 
ments, which formerly belonged to Poland, and where the land 
was divided amongst the conquerors, and the Russian population 
reduced to a condition of serfdom. Intellectually, the Poles, next to 
Germans and Swedes, hold the foremost rank in the Russian empire, 
and much of the scientific work with which the Russians are 
credited, has been performed by them.* 

* Proportion of scholars to inhabitants: in the German Baltic Provinces 
1:18; in Finland, 1:21; in Poland, 1:34; in the remainder of European 
Russia, 1: 98. 
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The Germans are not very strong numerically, and even in the 
so-called German provinces on the Baltic they are far less numerous 
than the Letts, Livs, and Hsts, whom their forefathers subjected to 
an iron rule, but from their superior education they occupy a position 
far more prominent than their numbers would warrant. They have 
proved themselves the apostles of western civilisation in Russia, and 
whatever envy may say, Russia is greatly indebted to them in 
many respects. 

The Lithuanians, with the Shmudes, were a powerful people 
‘formerly, and wrested province after province from their Russian 
neighbours. In 1886 Lithuania was united with Poland, and its 
inhabitants were reduced to a state of vassalage, from which the 
Russians released them. ‘They are for the most part Roman 
Catholics, but many have recently been converted to the Greek 
Church. They form the majority of the population of the Govern- 
ment of Kovno. Their kinsmen, the Letts, who are most numerous 
in Kurland, Livonia, and Vitebsk, having been subjected to German 
influence, are Protestants. 

Turning to the south-western frontier of the empire, we meet 
another alien race, the Romanians of Bessarabia, about 655,000 
strong, whose kinsmen have succeeded in establishing a quasi- 
independent state on the other side of the Pruth. The Romanian 
nation numbers more than 8,000,0o00* individuals; it, too, has its 
national aspirations, and merely looks upon the present principality 
of Romania as the nucleus of a future state of more ample 
dimensions. 

In Siberia the Russian is well able to hold his own, for the 
feeble tribes which roam over its thousands of square miles, do not 
dream of resisting his rule, but in the south-eastern portion of 
European Russia, in the Caucasus and more especially in central 
Asia, the foreign element is formidable in numbers, and in most 
cases inimical to Russian rule, which can be maintained only by 
force of arms. The foremost rank amongst these Asiatic tribes 
must be accorded to the Tatars, including Tatars proper, Turks, 
Kirgiz, and others. Independently of the Yakutes of Hastern 
Siberia, who are Shamanists, and separated geographically from 
their kinsmen in the west, these tribes number 7,937,000 souls— 
4,078,000 in Asia, 3,259,000 in Hurope—and to these should be 
added about a million Bashkirs and other Tatarised Fins. These 
various tribes occupy nearly the whole of central Asia, so called, 
where, up to the time of the Russian occupation, they were the 
dominant race; they have spread to the north of the Caspian, 


* Romanians in Romania, 4,224,700; in Hungary and Austria, 2,797,700 ; 
in Russia, 565,000; in Servia, 160,000; in Turkey, 189,200; total 8,036,600. 
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extend in detached patches to the neighbourhood of Kazan, hold a 
considerable portion of Caucasia, and occupy the Crimea as their 
most westerly outpost. They are Mohammedans almost without an 
- exception, and in case of a war in which religious passions are 
engaged, they would embarrass the Government to which they owe 
allegiance. Some amongst them, such as the Turkomans and 
Burut or Black Kirgiz, are even now at open war with their 
conquerors. The regions occupied by these Tatars are of vast 
extent, they are very thinly peopled, and by establishing Russian 
colonies within them the hostile elements might easily be neutralised. 

The Iranians—Tajiks or Sarts—of central Asia, though Moham- 
medans, may be looked upon as a friendly element of the popula- 
tion, and the same may be said of the Christian Georgians and 
Armenians of Caucasia. But neither of these are warlike races. 
They look to Russia for protection, and add but little to the 
military strength of the empire. 

The Hill tribes of the Caucasus are likewise a hostile element. 
Forced to submit after a prolonged struggle, many of them, rather 
than acknowledge themselves the subjects of the Tsar, preferred 
to emigrate, but the old hostile spirit has not died out amongst 
those who remained behind, and it only needed a spark for it to 
burst again intoa flame. Still, these hill tribes now hardly number 
800,000 souls. Russian colonies have been established amongst 
them, and the severe measures of repression which are certain to 
be taken in case of an insurrection, must in the end lead to their 
thorough subjection if not annihilation. 

The Mongols living within the limits of the empire are for the 
most part Shamanists or Bhuddists; some of them have been con- 
verted to Christianity, and neither numerically nor in other respects 
do they constitute a dangerous element of the population. This 
applies equally to the few Hyperboreans who inhabit the wilds 
of Siberia. 

We have thus seen that although many of the frontier district 
are occupied by tribes and nations inimical to Russian rule, the 
Russians, nevertheless, form the bulk of the population of the whole 
of the empire, and as they increase at a more rapid rate than the 
Mohammedan races subject to them, their numerical ascendency 
must become more pronounced from year to year. 

Very different is the position of the Turk in the Turkish empire. 
Relatively he is the strongest of the races inhabiting the empire to 
which he has given a name, and his position might therefore be 
likened to that held by the Germans in the Austrian empire, or by 
the Magyars in Hungary. But whilst the German has at all times 
been an element of civilisation, the Turk is the very reverse of this. 
Greeks and Armenians are his superiors in education, and to the 
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least scrupulous of these nations devolves, in a great measure, the 
conduct of government, from which Turk and Christian, Raja and 
Mussulman, suffer equally. 

Nor is the Turk equally distributed over the empire. If the 
dominant race formed one-third of the population of each sanjak, 
its prestige would attract to it the more ambitious amongst the 
subject populations. Such was the case when the Hellenic con- 
querors of Greece absorbed the more highly civilised Pelasgians, 
whom they found dwelling there, and whom they treated by no 
means more mercifully than the Christians and others have been 
treated by their Turkish conquerors. The true home of the Turk is 
Asia Minor, where he constitutes 80 per cent. of the population. 
Numbers give him an influence there which he lacks in other 
portions of the empire. Hven the Greek in the inland towns has 
forsaken the sonorous language of his ancestors, in order to adopt 
that of his new masters, and in Northern Armenia the Turkish 
language is gradually supplanting that of the Georgian Lazi. 

In Europe, Turkish agriculturists and herdsmen occupy extensive 
districts, and Turks are met with in many of the towns; but irre- 
spective of Constantinople, there are but three sanjaks in which 
they are a majority of the population. These are Tulcha and Varna, 
comprehended in our tables under the name of Dobruja and 
Drama. 

Amongst the Non-Turkish races of European Turkey the Bul- 
garians are numerically the strongest. They are Fins by blood, 
but Slavs by language, frugal and industrious, possessed of much 
mechanical skill, but averse to war—very unlike their neighbours, | 
the Servians. Those amongst them who have become Moham- 
medans are known as ‘‘ Pomaks,”’ z.e., “‘ helpers,’”’ but Kanitz thinks 
that certain events might induce them to return to Christianity. In 
Eastern Bulgaria, where there is a numerous Turkish population, 
they are bilingual. The Bulgarians are a majority, absolute or 
relative, in the sanjaks of Adrianople, Philippople, Sofia, Sliven, 
Rustchuk, Turnov, Vidin, Nish, Uskub, and Monastir, and these 
have been included in the tables appended to this paper under the 
name of Bulgaria. The Bulgarians, perhaps on account of their 
submissive, gentle nature, have been more exposed to extortion on 
the part of Greek and Armenian farmers of taxes, and to a viola- 
tion of the sanctity of their homes by Turkish landowners, than 
any other race in Turkey. Promises to ameliorate their condition 
have remained dead letters,.and the honest efforts made during 
Midhat Pasha’s short reign in Bulgaria have not been followed up. 

The Servians, including Rascians, Bosnians, and Croats, are the 
western neighbours of the Bulgarians. They occupy nearly the 
whole of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, together with Servia and 
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Montenegro, as well as extensive territories in Austro-Hungary. 
They number altogether 5,420,322 souls,—1,272,000 in Turkey, 
1,022,022 in Servia, 196,000 in Montenegro, and 2,930,300 in 
Austro-Hungary. The dialects spoken by the Servians differ only 
slightly, but the nation is divided by religious differences. In 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina the upper classes have become Mussul- 
mans, and of the remainder a good many have joined the Church of 
Rome. In the principality they belong to the Greek Church, whilst 
the Austro-Hungarians owe a divided allegiance to Rome and 
Greece. 

In former times the Servians extended much further to the 
south, but they evacuated extensive districts in order to escape the 
yoke of the Turks, and their places have been occupied by the 
third great people of the Balkan peninsula, the Albanians or 
Skipetars, who are the descendants of the ancient Pelasgians, and 
speak a language akin to that of the Greeks. Most of the two 
millions of Albanians have embraced Islam, but many Christians, 
Roman Catholics as well as Greeks, are met with amongst them. 
They occupy the western portion of Turkey, to the south of 
Montenegro, and are the majority im the sanjaks of Prisbend, 
Divra, Korytza, Argyrokastron, Berat, and Scutari. In the south, 
where they come into contact with the Greeks, they have adopted 
the Greek language, and it should not be forgotten that the 
Suliotes, who so greatly distinguished themselves in the war of 
liberation, were Albanians. 

Another people, likewise akin to the Greeks, and apparently not 
averse to becoming amalgamated with them, are the Zinzares or 
Southern Romanians, who dwell in the mountains separating the 
‘waters of the Aigean from those of the Adriatic, and are esteemed 
throughout Turkey for their great industry. | 

The Greeks are the fourth of the leading nations of Huropean 
Turkey, and in some respects the first. They are a majority in the 
sanjaks of Rodosto, Gallipoli, Seres, Saloniki, Yanina, Preveza, 
and Tirkala (Thessaly), and these, together with Drama, which is 
enclosed by them, and Crete, the population of which is almost 
purely Greek, we have described in our tables as the Turkey of the 
Greeks. In Asia the Greek element is dominant on all the islands, 
and very powerful in the vilayet of Smyrna. Altogether 2,512,000 
Greeks live within the limits of the Turkish empire (of whom , 
1,047,000 are in Asia), whilst their number in the kingdom of 
Greece only amounts to 1,400,000—a strange anomaly. Whatever 
may be thought of the moral character of the Greeks, there can be 
no doubt of their intellectual superiority over the peoples among 
whom their lot is cast, and-none will accuse them of not making the 
most of the advantages which result from superior education. 
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The other nationalities represented in Huropean Turkey are 
numerically weak and politically of very little importance. Nearly 
100,000 Circassians have been settled in various parts of the 
country. In the Dobruja we meet with colonies of Russians, who 
sought a refuge there in the reign of Catherine II, as well as with 
a colony of Arabs. The Romanians on the Lower Danube are 
important only because the other bank of the river is occupied by 
-their kinsmen of the principality. Armenians are met with only in 
the larger towns. Gipsies are found in nearly every sanjak. In 
some parts, aS in Bosnia, they are nomads, but elsewhere they have 
settled down as tillers of the soil, and have become really useful 
members of society. Jews are not particularly numerous in Turkey. 
They are for the most part the descendants of Spanish Jews, who 
suught a refuge in Turkey during the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The Polish Jews, who talk a German jargon, are confined 
almost to Romania, where they constitute 5:2 per cent. of the 
population. 

Far less complicated than the ethnological features of European 
Turkey are those of the Asiatic portion of the empire, which may 
be divided into four great divisions, assignable to Greeks, Turks, 
Kurds (with Armenians) and Arabs. We have already seen that 
the Greeks hold the islands with portions of the neighbouring main 
land, whilst the Turks are undisputed masters in Asia Minor. 
Armenia and Kurdistan have a very mixed population. The 
Turks are strong there, stronger than the Armenians, many of 
whom have emigrated to Russian Armenia, but stronger than both 
together are the Kurds, a warlike people, impatient of the rule of 
the Turks, whom, being Sunnites, they hate even more than they 
do the Christians. The fourth great division is occupied by an 
agglomeration of peoples, possessing a bond of union in a common 
language, and in the majority of cases also in, the Mohammedan 
religion. Kurds dwell in the hills to the east of the Tigris, as 
well as Turkmen, but it is the Arab who has impressed his stamp 
upon this region, which we have called Arabistan in our tables. 


II.—Religions. 


In comparatively uncivilised countries religion constitutes 
perhaps a closer bond of union than nationality, more especially 
when the religion held by the majority is threatened from with- 
out. Religious passions undoubtedly influence the thoughts and 
deeds of Russ and Turk to a large extent, and a few notes on the 
numerical strength of the adherents of various religions in the two 
empires are therefore essential to a paper dealing with their popu- 
lations. The leading facts are as follows :— 
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Christians .................... 74,383,405 | 85°7 | 8,047,968] 31°0 | 6,182,522 | 96:0 
Mohammedan.g............ 8,971,643 | 10°4 | 17,519,350] 67°4 1,800 
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Co re 574,386 | o°7 233,750] o'9 — — 
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In Russia the bulk of the population belongs to the Greek 
church, which enjoys a vast majority in Hurope and Siberia, but 
embraces less than half the population of Caucasia, and is hardly 
represented at all in Central Asia. Nearly all the Russians belong 
to it, as also the Romanians, the Georgians of Caucasia, and many 
of the Fins, and other tribes in Siberia. Schism has at all times~ 
been rife in Russia, though indulgence has not hitherto been 
extended very liberally to schismatics. The Russians, who about 
1649 acknowledged the Pope in Rome as their head, were forced 
back to the orthodox church in 18389, those settled in Poland alone 
excepted, who remain United Greeks to the present day, whilst 
other schismatics were exiled to Siberia or settled in other remote 
parts of the empire. 

That the orthodox Greeks are a proselyting letsh may be seen 
from the numbers of Roman Catholics. The stronghold of the 
Roman Catholics is amongst the Poles, the Lithuanians and 
Shmudes, but whilst the former are not easily turned away from 
their faith, the latter are more ready to listen to the advantages 
held out in case of their conversion. That the “persuasions” of 
Russian priests and Government officials have not been without 
effect is shown by the slow increase or even decrease of the Roman 
Catholic population of Russia. In 1853 there were 2,806,700 
Catholics; in 1867, 2,882,991; and in 1870, 2,897,560; and the 
increase amongst them has consequently been at a very much 
lower rate than among the population generally. 

Protestantism obtains in Finland and in the German Baltic 
provinces. The Armenian Church is most numerously represented 
in Caucasia. 

The Jews constitute an important element of the population, 
more especially in Poland, Western and Little Russia, where there 
are districts in which they can boast of a majority. They first came 
to Poland at the time of the Crusades, and spread thence over the 
adjoining provinces of Russia. They increase much more 
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rapidly than the people amongst whom they live, and attempts to 
convert them have failed in Russia as everywhere else. 

The Mohammedans constitute 10°4 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation of the empire. They are a majority in the Government of 
Ufa, and strongly represented in Kazan, Orenburg, Samara, 
Astrakhan, Taurida, Perm, and Viatka. Nearly the whole of 
Eastern Caucasia is Mohammedan, and in Central Asia Islam 
prevails almost to the exclusion of every other form of religion. 

The Calmucks of Huropean Russia are Bhuddists, but most of 
the other heathens of Russia are Shamans, whose superstitions 
prevail also amongst many of the tribes who have embraced 
Christianity. 

Russia certainly presents a picture of the most diverse forms 
of religious belief. There are Christians of the three great 
churches, Greek, Roman, and Protestant; Christian dissenters 
belonging to at least two hundred different sects, Mohammedan 
Sunnits and Shiits, Jews, Bhuddists, and Shamanists. But if we 
exclude certain frontier provinces, the great bulk of the people is 
found to adhere to the orthodox national church. In Turkey the 
circumstances are far less favourable. Certainly 68 per cent. of 
the population are Mohammedans, but they belong to a great 
variety of races, and are very unequally distributed over the 
empire. This is more especially the case in Hurope. Only in 
twelve sanjaks out of a total of thirty-four are the Mohammedans 
in a majority. In Constantinople, Tulcha, Varna, and Drama, this 
majority consists of Turks or Tatars. In Rustchuk it is made up 
by Circassians and renegade Bulgarians, and in the remaining 
sanjaks there are hardly any Turks at all, the Mohammedans of 
Pristina, Divra, and Berat being Albanians for the most part, and 
those of the Bosnian sanjaks Servians. TF'ar more satisfactory is 
the position of the Mohammedans in Asia, where they are in a 
great majority everywhere except on the islands, which belong to 
the Greeks. It should not, however, escape notice that the Kurds 
are Sunnites, and that there exist four Mohammedan sects in 
Syria, Druses, Nazairiyeh, Ismailieh, and Metawileh. 

The divisions amongst the Christian inhabitants of the Turkish 
empire, however, are far more profound than those existing amongst 
the Mohammedans, and must prove an effectual bar to any co-opera- 
tion between them quite irrespective of differences of nationality. 
The Armenians are too widely dispersed, and even in Armenia, their 
stronghold, they are too small in numbers, to enable them to act 
as a united body. Not so the Roman Catholics. These have not 
only induced several of the Hastern Christians in Asia to acknow- 
ledge the Pope as their head, but have also secured a footing 
amongst Bosnians and Albanians, and are endeavouring to gain 
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over to their side the Bulgarians. As to the “‘Greeks”’ so called, 
they no longer universally acknowledge the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople as their supreme head. The Romanians and Servians have 
long ago established national churches of their own, and the 
Bulgarians, driven thereto by the rapacity and misconduct of the 
Greek bishops and priests supplied them from Constantinople, 
have done so likewise as recently as 1860. This split in the church 
sufficiently accounts for the active support extended in the existing 
crisis by the Greek patriarch to the Turks. Religious rancour 
and national antipathies to the Slavs, which ‘are of old standing, 
sufficiently account for his conduct. 


III.—Density of the Population. 


The countries under notice are very thinly inhabited. In 
Huropean Russia, exclusive of Poland, there are only five govern- 
ments (Moscow, Podolia, Kief, Kursk, and Pultova) having more 
than roo inhabitants to a square mile, and even in Poland their 
number does not exceed 123, which is far inferior to what we meet 
with in the adjoming provinces of Austria. Onan average there 
are 36 inhabitants to a square mile in Huropean Russia, 29 in the 
Caucasus, 3 in Central Asia, and only 0-7 in Siberia; the average 
for the whole empire amounting to 10. In a large measure this 
sparseness of the population can be accounted for by the inhospit- 
able nature of a large portion of the country. Vast regions of the 
empire lie within the Arctic circle, and these must for ever remain 
the home of trappers and reindeer. nomads; there are extensive 
desert tracts in Asia and even in Europe, which defy every attempt 
at cultivation. Buton the other hand it cannot be doubted for a 
moment that the present population of Russia falls short, by far, of 
what that country is able to support. There still remain immense 
tracts which are capable of cultivation, and even the steppes might 
in course of time be converted into a productive agricultural region. 
The successes achieved there, by German colonists, in the planting 
of trees, ought to encourage further efforts in the same direction, 
and the labours of colonists would no doubt prove equally remune- 
rative with those of the American settlers who are rapidly converting 
useless prairies into fruitful orchards. Siberia, too, and even central 
_ Asia, call for colonists, and however rapidly the population of 
Russia may increase, there is space within the vast limits of the 
empire for additional millions. Siberia has to a large extent 
received the criminal population of the empire, but colonisation, to 
be successful, must be effected by means of hardy, industrious, and 
honest settlers. They alone can convert an unprofitable wilderness 
into a productive district, contributing its share towards the sup- 
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port of the State, instead of proving a constant drain upon its 
resources. The political importance of introducing a respectable 
Russian element into the most remote corners of the empire cannot 
be over-estimated, and a properly organised system of colonisation 
would certainly prove more productive than the large sums at 
present lavished upon military array. Russia is so large and so 
thinly peopled, some of the frontier tribes are still so inimical to 
Russian rule, that we can well believe her statesmen are in earnest 
when they protest against a further extension of her boundaries in 
certain directions. ; 

The geographical position of Turkey is in every respect more 
favourable, and the fact that its population is nearly thrice as dense 
as that of Russia will not therefore cause surprise. Still, in Huropean 
Turkey the number of inhabitants to a square mile is only 61, which 
is inferior to what we find in twenty-four out of the fifty Govern- 
ments into which European Russia is divided, and falls short even 
more considerably of the population supported on an equal area in 
Poland or the Austrian empire, not to speak of the vassal states of 
Romania and Servia. A regenerated Turkey might easily double 
the number of its inhabitants without fear of over population, and 
if a density were to be attained such as exists at present in Austria, 
Turkey would number nearly 24 millions instead of less than 10, 
as at present. With the exception of the Constantinopolitan 
district, with 623 inhabitants to a square mile, there is but one 
sanjak of Turkey the population of which is as dense as in Austria. 
This is the sanjak of Berat, a small district of Albania facing the 
Adriatic, and almost exclusively inhabited by Albanians, where 
there are 160 inhabitants to a square mile. In the Drobuja (Tulcha 
and Varna) the number is but 37, in Bulgaria 65, in Bosnia 38, in 
Albania 68, and in what we call the Turkey of the Greeks 57. 
Only in five sanjaks does the population exceed 100 inhabitants to a 

“square mile. 

Turkey in Asia is far less densely peopled than the Kuropean 
portion of the empire, for the number of inhabitants to a square 
mile only amounts to 23, and even on the islands, where it is 
densest, it does not exceed 65. That Turkey could support a far 
larger population than it does at present, and in greater comfort, 
cannot be doubted. The work of amelioration, pointed out in the 
case of Russia, would prove equally advantageous in the rival 
empire. But instead of this, forests are devastated to meet tem- 
porary embarrassments, and the State is managed as if it were 
the estate of a spendthrift owner in the hands of bailiffs, whose 
only aim is to enrich themselves rapidly without any thought of the 
future. | 
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IV.—Sevwes. 


In Russia, as in most other parts of Europe, the number of 
females is larger than that of the males. In 1858 the number of 
females to every hundred males was 105 in Huropean Russia, and 
107 in Poland, but in 1870, 102 in Russia and 105 in Poland. The 
great excess observed in 1858 is satisfactorily accounted for by the 
heavy sacrifices in men demanded during the Crimean War. But 
though a preponderance of the females is the rule if we look at the 
whole empire, there are large districts of it in which the males are 
in a decided majority. Such is the case for the whole of Siberia, 
Central Asia, the Caucasus, and in ten governments of European 
Russia, amongst which are Moscow and St. Petersburg. Nor is 
Russia singular in this proportion between the two sexes. In 
Romania there are only 94°4 females to every 100 males, and in 
Servia 95. In Austrian Croatia, Slavonia, the coastland and 
Dalmatia, all of which are inhabited by Slavs, the males prepon- 
derate. In Greece only 95 males have been enumerated to every 
100 females, and in Italy 99. Belgium with Rhineland and 
Westphalia are the only other portions of Hurope where males are 
in the majority. That this should be the rule in newly settled 
countries is only what might be expected, but it is curious to find 
that amongst the Negroes in the West Indies, and the Kafirs of 
British Kafraria, the females largely preponderate, whilst the 
reverse is the case amongst the American Indians, and nearly 
throughout the whole of British India. Religion, in as far as it 
influences the social relations between the sexes, may be made to 
account for this preponderance of the male sex, for it obtains in 
all those portions of the Russian empire, where Mohammedans 
constitute a majority of the population. But there are govern- 
ments of European Russia similarly situated where neither 
Mohammedans nor heathen are numerous. The question of the 
preponderance of the male sex appears to me to be deserving of a 
careful study, based upon materials more trustworthy and elaborate 
than those obtainable with respect to Hastern Hurope. The causes 
which lead to it are no doubt various. 

Where a large immigration of males takes place, as in our 
Huropean colonies and in Siberia, the males must naturally 
preponderate. 

Where females are looked upon as inferior beings, female 
infanticide and the sale of female children are rife. An example 
of this is to be found amongst the mountaineers of the Caucasus. 

Where most of the hard work is thrown upon the women, as in 
nearly every uncivilised country, and, I am sorry to say, in a 
considerable portion of Europe, the mortality amongst the females 
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must greatly exceed that of the males, and the latter will again 
preponderate. 

Where females lead a life of seclusion and ease, not conducive 
to health, as in an Oriental harem, their life will naturally be 
shortened, and the immoral practices carried on there, and generally 
speaking amongst most Orientals, must tend to the same result. 

The age of marriage may possibly exercise a similar influence, 
for M. T. Sadler, Hofacker, Boulanger, and others have shown that 
where the age of the husband much exceeds that of the wife there 
are 114 boys born to every 100 girls, the usual proportion being 
106 to 100. 

But whatever the cause, I think we are safe in assuming that 
in all the Mohammedan countries of Asia, throughout the Turkish 
empire, and in a considerable portion of Hurope, there are more 
males than females. This is all the more curious as polygamy is 
an old-established institution in the greater portion of these 
countries. The number of bachelors or widowers must be excep- 
tionably large there, and it can hardly be doubted that polygamy 
will disappear as soon as a stop is put to the importation of the 
female slaves who still find their way to Turkey from many parts 
of Asia and Africa. 


V.—Movement of the Population. 


The population returns for the Russian empire enable us to 
determine approximately the increase of its population, but with 
respect to Turkey, its tributary States excepted, we are still without 
any materials to guide us. 

The population of Huropean Russia, exclusive of Poland and 
Finland, increased from 52,908,283 souls in 1851 to 65,704,559 in 
1870, the-average annual increase being 1°16, that between 1851-58 
1't, between 1858-67 only 0°77, and between 1867-70 again 1-1 
per cent. This increase was very irregularly distributed over the 
various portions of the empire. In 1867-70 it was most considerable 
in the provinces of Southern Russia (nearly 2 per cent.), and least 
so in the German Baltic Provinces (0°56 per cent.), and in the 
inhospitable Governments of the extreme north (0°6 per cent.) 
In three Governments—Olonez, Novgorod, and Podolia—the 
population actually decreased to the extent of 21,640 in the course 
of the three years named. ‘The increase of the population is by no 
means rapid, for we must bear in mind that Russia does not send 
- forth streams of emigrants like the British Islands or Germany. 
The colonisation of Siberia is evidently carried on very leisurely, 
for its population only increases at the rate of 0°76 per cent. per 
annum, nor does the Caucasus appear to absorb a large portion of 
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the surplus population of Kuropean Russia. If we allowed ourselves 
to be guided by the excess of births over deaths, as registered, the 
population ought to increase far more rapidly than it does, or 
emigration on a pretty large scale must be taking place.* But this 
is evidently not the case, and I am inclined to believe in the 
existence of some error in the returns. 

In Poiand the movement of the population appears to have been 
far less regular than in Russia. In 1835 Poland had a population 
of 4,059,617 souls, which increased to 4,852,055 in 1851, but fell to 
4,764,446 in 1858. For several years afterwards, owing no doubt 
to revolutionary events, the population increased very slowly, but 
between the years 1863-67 an increase at the rate of 4°1 per cent. 
per annum was recorded, which fell to 1°75 per cent. for the years 
1867-70. The extraordinary increase between 1863-67 is due, un- 
doubtedly, to an inflow of immigrants, and more especially of 
Germans, who purchased the estates vacated by their exiled Polish 
owners, and breught with them the labourers required for their 
cultivation, whilst the high rate of increase generally is due in a 
large measure to the fecundity of the Jews, who constitute so im- 
portant an element of the population of Poland. 

In Finland the population has decreased between 1867-70, 
owing to emigration, but since then it is again on the increase. 

We should have liked to apportion the increase of the popu- 
lation throughout Russia according to religion and nationality, 
but the data at our command scarcely justify our doing so. 
C. Keleti has shown, in the case of Hungary, that whilst that 
natural increase amongst Protestants only amounts to 15 per cent., 
it is 16 per cent. amongst Roman Catholics, 19 amongst orthodox 
Greeks, but 49 amongst the Jews. We believe that similar pro- 
portions exist in Russia. The members of the Greek Church, 
forming the vast majority of the people, may be assumed to 
approximate to the general increase observed amongst the entire 
population; the increase amongst Catholics is rather less; Jews 
increase twice as fast; but Mohammedans remain almost sta- 
tionary. 

Unfortunately we have no data on the increase of population 
in Turkey. We know, however, that in Romania there are 33 
births and 27 deaths per 1,000 living, and in Servia 45 births and 
32 deaths, and if the testimony of travellers can be trusted, the 
increase amongst the Turks is far less rapid than amongst the 
Christians. This is partly accounted for by the fact that the former 
have to bear the whole burden of military service. 


* Births per 1,000 living 50, deaths 36, and consequently natural increase of 
population 1°4 per cent. per annum, instead of 1° per cent. as given above. 
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Vi.—Conclusion. 


The facts which I have presented to you may be summed up 
as follows. 

In the Russian empire, to every 100 Russians, there are 
50 members of other nationalities; and to every 100 Christians, 
16 Mohammedans and pagans. 

In the Turkish empire, on the other hand, every 100 Turks 
have opposed to them 197 members of other nations, and every 
100 Mohammedans, 47 Christians. 

The advantage, in both these respects, is therefore entirely on 
the side of Russia, and the position of Turkey must appear in a 
still less favourable light if we look at the details of the geogra- 
phical distribution of the dominant race and religion, and bear in 
mind the interest existing amongst Slavs not only, but also amongst 
Greeks with respect to some of the races dwelling within the limits 
of that empire. 
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TasiE L—Russia and Turkey. 


Area and Population. 
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Albania includes Prishtina (with Prisbend) 


Turkey of the Greeks includes Rodosto, Gallipoli, Drama, Seres, Saloniki 
Cyprus and Samos are included in the Jsland Vilayet, 


Bulgaria includes the sanjaks of Adrianople, Philippople, Sofia, Sliven 
Hi 


Asia the vilayets of Hrzerum (with Van) and Diarbekr are assigned to Armenia and Kurdistan; 


Monastir (Bitolia), in all of which the Bulgarians predominate. 


Berat and Scutari. 
Yemen are included under Arabistan ; 


Tulcha and Varna. 


remainder is included under Asia Mino 
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Tasle I].— Turkey. Details of Area and Population. 




































































































































Area. ney 
‘ medan, j 
Vilayets or Sanjaks. Square Population. | Density. Wha aie per Cent. ih eae 
4 medans. of Nationality. 
Statute Miles. Population. 

Constantinople ........ 1,100 685,000 | 623 385,000 56 365,000 Turks 
Adrianople .,...2...:....0000 6,620 357,000 | 54 114,000 32 162,000 Bulgarians 
Philippople (Felibe) .... 8,630 512,000 | 60 187,000 36 303,800 5 
SOLE To. Oe et ioe, MOAR See 5,530 341,c00 | 62 48,000 14 286,000 PA 
PISVON etree ats ceosceeussets 3,960 168,000 42 44,000 44, 80,500 ‘si 
PROC OREO. a onc th aes dosh ssnees 2,660 99,000 37 36,000 36 53,000 Greeks 
CPalIED OM Votsstk..us-op>- nos. 3,710 138,000 | 37 59,000 43 60,000 4, 

Adrianople .:.....p.55022. 31,110 1,615,000 | 52 518,000 32 855,050 Bulgarians 
BE GT ae Penk” SiR tov anach 4,990 194,000 | 39 109,000 56 104,000 Turks 
PVG the ewe eee, haces 3,710 124,000 | 34 89,000 72 80,000 7 5, 
EVUSDE WK gy octets acts sponses 7,990 604,000 | 76 353,000 58 327,000 Bulgarians 
BEAU VA | Vatets Reecdecoes vance 3,720 382,000 | 103 150,000 31 265,000 "p 
WV ACI. Be Be osuy,-o ee chp 5s a: 4,610 386,000 | 84 40,000 18 322,000 ig 
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EWI (eres de cake pines oh 3,890 234,000 | 60 110,000 47 130,000 5 
Prisbendi and Prishtina 3,470 389,000 | 111 281,000 72, 310,000 Albanians 

GEO YA chevy she bawesie 12,470 936,000 75 483,090 52 455,000 Albanians 
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olga) te Ae ere eid 3,770 223,000 | 59 86,000 39 100,000", 
TAMAR Ue MA tutes ecerone: 3,240 112,000 35 94,000 85 60,000 Turks 
Monastir (Bitolia)........ 6,690 385,000 | 57 126,000 33 234,000 Bulgarians 
uy Me Ped AR cuca oven 2,510 245,000 | 98 225,000 92 237,000 Albanians 
BOONE ZG) pera cn dh. bsegnies 1,910 154,000 | 74 53,000 35 119,000 + 




















Saloniki (Selanik) ....| 24,450 1,282,000 53 654,000 51 456,000 Albanians 
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Scutari (Albania) ..... 18,720 400,000 | 22 176,000 44, 387,000 Albanians 
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Tape Il.—Turkey. Details of Area and Population—Contd. 
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Hejaz and Yemen........ 
Army and navy 


Teeter ee wees 


Turkey in Asia 


teeeeeee 


Area. 
Square 
Statute Miles. 





3,240 
2,870 
3,330 
3,780 
2.210 
3,540 


18,970 


158,090 





22,320 
19,770 
26,790 


45,750 
39,550 


46,140 
35,530 
99,970 
31,890 
22,000 





724,183 














Population. 


SS 


128,000 
248,000 
185,000 
168,000 
180,coo 


170,000 
1,079,000 
2,7 5,000 


108,000 


—_—_— | | 


4524.7,000 


9,661,000 


ee nt aa ve aol 


387,000 
34,868 


796,000 
1,030,000 
1,04,1,000 

92,000 

514,000 

755,000 

335,000 

938,000 

812,000 


1,238,000 


1,140,000 


880,000 
25250,000 
2,000,000 

218,000 
1,135,000 


50,000 





16,325,868 








Deusity. 


40 
86 
56 
4d, 
82 
49 





57 





83 





61 





61 
165 


156 
34, 
48 
39 
19 
19 
22 
67 
31 


27 
29 


19 
64 
20 
68 

5 


—_— 





23 











Moham- 
medans. 


970,000 
127,000 
87,000 
105,000 
60,000 


90,000 


539,000 


95,000 


— 


647,000 
858,000 
646,000 
709,000 
461,000 
702,000 
313,000 
779,000 
704,000 


824,000 
918,000 


733,000 
1,690,000 
1,880,000 

218,000 
1,120,000 

50,000 


13,347,800 











Moham- 
medan, 
per Cent. 
of 


Population. 


51 
51 
4’7 
62 
33 
53 


87 


67 
81 


83 
75 
94; 
100 
99 


82 


ASI 





Preponderating 
Nationality. 


_, 10,300 Servians 


270,000 Greeks 


2,575,000 Bulgarians 


290,000 Greeks 


34,000 ” 


647,000 Turks 
858,000, 
646,000. 75; 
709,00Gr 1s 
451,000 55 
FO2-OCO, Tass 
208;00C 0. ays 
583,500 ” 
640,000 “ 


474,000 Kurds 


712,500 49 


532,000 { Syians nd 


1,693,000 is 
1,630,000 ” 
218,000 53 


1,030,000 Arabs 


5,343,000 Arabs 
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Servia (1874). 
































Area. Population. Density. 
DelOradlg. ccetenss-s sehen sncpsenae rn 813 99,507 122 
Alexinatz i wan ciesaiws,.s-. 663 56,661 85 
VALY OVO Ghee tree crates orcerees: 855 87,784 102 
KnriashevatzZ  ...:......sageoevsseoees 529 62,616 118 
KYAQUYCVALZ seoscssseroesesorssenevt 992 107,817 109 
ACTA eh et hee ces catacaeee, Deir 45,988 64 
HR PUBIBB WB Dince- totes cs or ey caneo 811 44,103 95 
MEOTATUILVO (iste. ccsetere ne stecsetact 693 52,506 76 
Posharevat7z ccc sve. leet 1,496 159,237 106 
UU CALE Shoes. se-poo savenuees certian oe 649 52,809 81 
SIMOCOLOVO us ssccuustes ee acts 455 40,529 157 
Wig aat26 Oo. teas. stercshdastaae cece 1,54, 114,590 76 
israreks. 2.5, remeehterere tem 727 58,454 80 
Mach alee, ise. scoebiesee screenees 932 63,832 68 
Shin Duty cats. dete asrbcnesea ves ale 79,367 110 
AE ga shag g: Vester a ORR BS 764 63,251 83 
IE COOIIS Nae com sneetiae tavcnttns 672 40,471 105 
Servis sinker 14,490 1,358,522" 93 
Nationalities. Religions. 
Servianis -<;). Gres ecteneecomeee 1,022,022 4sreck Catholics wiseu ve 1,346,122 
Birlvarianee cry. eases sancti, reees 1$0,000. 4 Ronan navn tiation. 4,000 
Romanians i..cs.sc easter 160,000 
PHOLESEANIEB §..-2s. ccoso.nsonssssecnnnss 400 
CWS ei cds. ae vessrn vcs tual Rxceeust te 1,500 
GDSIGS pint 2e leis stearate 18,000 | OWS  srrvrscsessseeesssnessssssrecsen 13500 
OTR OUI TONS Pas cooksckassss sussoennee 1,000 | Mohammedans  ...........ceceee 500 
1,352,522 1,352,522 


* Estimated at 1,377,068 at close of 1875. 





Romania. 


Area 46,798 square miles; population 4,850,000; density 104. 








Nationalities. Religions. 
Romanians 2 A.c4es eae 4,224,700 | Greek Catholics ...........sc0ee00 4,502,700 
De WSinsiissescnovmeelh ececicraweteoramen 250,000 : ‘ 
ae ae TSO VAI 2,55. estree. A ckormsecs 8,000 
GEIOSIOB Scere carci ast tewasieee 190,000 
aD Tl SUTIADS eC. ccceessed ete: 90,000 | Roman Catholics ..............4 50,000 
NT aie y etal vcore deesd-on tone veneieaee ce 000 
By ~ IProteseamts feet cisenct recess 30,000 
PLUG SIATIS | ae ca dees Seteteaen retorts: 15,000 
SAYINEWIAUB EN. 1<-ohapaocasreoeyersces §,000r\, (Armenians . tig ale eksseree 8,000 
O(c) APPR eas Sue oy Va Petra 6,000 
al CWB 4 saris lO ream tuces atedeotes 250,000 
PDAS ES» es speech estes A dcgsbvrennceees 1,300 
Horeignets: Bapcasecsnnctnpesoen-s oes 10,000 | Mohammedans ...............s00 1,300 
4,850,000 4,850,000 
Montenegro. 


Area 1,700 square miles; population 196,000; density 115. 
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Taste ITI.—Turkey. Religions. 


















































































































































1 2 3 4 5 6 
Constanti- ’ Turkey Greek 
nople Dobraja. Bulgaria. Bosnia. Albania. of Islands 
(Europe). the Greeks. (Asia). 
Mohammedans— 
Ce re 365,000 | 184,500 | 789,000 5,000 18,000 | 346,000 | 90,000 
DP OMCT Et ac.cpeesscsncecenes 20,000 | 13,500 | 535,000 | 618,000 | 1,067,000 | 191,000} 5,000 
Christians— ) 
BROOK contcsvacesseas es 157,000 | 105,000 | 2,191,200 | 449,500 | 498,000 | 1,804,750 | 322,868 
Armenian ............ 60,000 | 3,000 20,000 | — a 6,000 —— 
Roman Catholic... | 50,000 2,000 60,000 | 160,000 150,000 4,000 2,000 
Protestant ............ 5,000 2,000 2,000 500 — 500 tae 
Maronites, &e. oe — —_ — — — — 
Total ......c0..0. 242,000 | 112,000 | 2,273,200 | 610,000 | 648,000 | 1,315,250 | 324,868 
YezidiandKizilbashi | — - = ves bk a ae 
ot ee 23,000 2,000 26,800 3,000 2,000 22,000 2,000 
BRBTISICS) coe.cyeossscserseres 5,000 6,000 57,000 12,000 18,000 6,750 — 
Ota eae 685,000 | 318,000 | 3,681,000 |1,248,000 | 1,753,000 | 1,881,000 | 421,868 
8 9 10 1l 12 13 14 
Kurdistan k A eens 
Asia Minor. i d ‘ Arabistan. |. et gs th i Grand Total. Be 
Armenia. in Europe. Asia. Cent. 
Mohammedans— 
FERRE ICS Foose ccesdessonese 6,639,600] 514,000] 700,000} 1,767,500 | 5,973,500 | 8,741,000 | 33°6 
SE an ae 179,350 | 1,244,500 | 4,851,000] 2,479,500 | 6,299,850 | 8,778,350 | 33°8 
Christians— 
Ry We hiss osnvenee 748,000| 155,000} 259,000] 4,705,450 | 1,484,868 | 6,190,318 | 23°8 
APMNONIAT ~.....0-...>. 329,500] 323,600 82,000 89,000 935,100 824,100 3°2, 
Roman Catholic....| 35,000 8,100 55,000| 426,000 1co,t0o | 526,100 2°O 
Protestant ............ 1, beast co 1,300 5,000 10,000 10,450 20,450 O°l 
Maronites, Kc. -— 112,000| 375,000 — 487,000 487,000 1°9 
A Otal $;iicso 1,116,650| 600,000] 776,000] 5,230,450 | 2,817,518 | 8,047,968 | 31°o 
Yezidi and Kizilbashi a 12,000 50,000 St 62,000 62,000 o°2, 
(OOS. Soe ae eee 40,000 3,000 61,000 78,000 106,000 184,800 Ow 
Gipsies .......seserereees 17,500 4,500 45,000| 104,750 647,000 171,750 O°7 
1G) 6,993,000 | 2,378,000 | 6,483,000 | 9,661,000 |16,325,868 |25,986,868 | 100°o 


denen 
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TasBLe IV.—Turkey. 









































Constanti- Turkey: 
nople Dobraja. Bulgaria. Bosnia. Albania. of 
(Europe). the Greeks. 
Turks and Tatars............ 365,000 184,500 789,000 5,000 18,000 346,000 
Greco-Latins— 
AIPOOUE Precstestsecsr tien 130,000 11,000 110,000 — 847,000 | 1,127,000 
PI PATIENS strode 2,0,000 — 250,000 30,000 | 1,523,000 94,000 
Romanians aad Zin- } 4,000 35,000 17,200 -— os 130,000 
VES RU 1 epee beat a 
Slavs— 
Bulgarians ! .....-.s)-s2- 20,000 57,000 | 2,323,800 — 35,000 187,750 
SOE VIGUSS.-<nitecewese a beeks 10,000 — - 6,000 | 1,192,000 60,000 
PURBLATS casey ese teaser — 10,000 —— — — — 
Other Europeans............ 25,000 3,000 6,000 1,000 os 3,000 
Iranians— 
SAPINOTLAUS Ne cyes potas 80,000 4.000 21,200 -— — 7,000 
UCT CTPA Ria bey Unsoniel — = —_ _— —_— oo 
Iberians— 
Grusians, Lazi, &e. .... — — — — — — 
Circassians, &e. ........ — 5,000 45,000 —_ 10,000 5,000 
Semites— 
Syrians and Arabs .... —_ 500 — eet — 2,000 
AC e BUREN AC SN MT aR 23,000 2,000 26,800 3,000 2,000 22,000 
ETI PSICAY. Satine eevee tesiaierts 5,000 6,000 57,000 12,000 18,000 6,750 
Gy agile Pe Ry ere eer — — —_ — — oa 
Petal tot cshen 685,000 318,000 3,681,000 | 1,243,000 | 1,753,000 | 1,881,000 


* Inclusive of army and navy, viz., 
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Nationalities. 
Greek Kurdiste : ee 
eee aor) dad AMMA biden. fe ee Total. Per Cent. 
(Asia). Armenia. in Europe.* | Asia.* 
90,000 | 5,639,500 514,000 700,000 | 1,767, 500 6,973,500 8,741,000 33°6 
323,868 653,000 5,000 65,000 | 1,465,000 | 1,046,868 | 2,511,868 9°7 
— _~ — —— | 1,920,000 3,000 | 1,923,000 9°4 
— a — _ 189,200 — 189,200 o'7 
— 3,000 — nee 25575550 8,000 | 2,578,550 9°9 
— —- —— — | 1,272,000 — 1,272,000 4°9 
_- 2,000 —_ — 10,000 2,000 12,000 Ov! 
1,000 7,000 — 5,000 38,500 13,000 51,500: O°2 
re 345,000 333,000 82,000 | 112,200 760,000 872,200 3°4 
— 50,000 | 1,186,500 375,000 1,c0oo | 1,612,500 | 1,613,500 6°2 
— 200,000 100,000 —_ 1,000 301,000 302,000 12 
—_ 16,000 | 12,000 —_ 98,000 28,000 126,000 O°5 
a 20,000 | 220,000 | 5,100,000 27,500 | 5,855,000 | 5,382,500 20°8 
3,000 40,000} 3,000] 61,000] 78,800} 106,000] 184,800 o'7 
os 17,500 4,500 45,000 104,750 67,000 171,750 (op, 
5,000 — — 50,000 se 55,000 55,000 O°2 
421,868 6,993,000 | 2,378,000 | 6,483,000 | 9,661,000 |16,325,868 | 25,986,868 100°0O 





100,000 in Europe and 50,000 in Asia. 


Cee eee 
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TABLE V.—Russia in 

















Northern 


German Baltic Western ; : 
Russia. Little Russia. 


Great Russia. Provinces. (White) Russia. 









































Slavs— 

RVIISBIATIB sosscciruee ree: 22,433,570 1,344,081 50,687 6,228,991 6,966,692 

Glos ty Regt aces 46,573 2,995 15,501 642,952 65,387 

Other Slavs _ ............0. — — 7,182 mo 
TEM UBMIBTS ct cesecccees conte es 2,027, 863,844 1,401,764 4 
Germanic— 

AABAPIATIO Uedvccttencts ses 57,242 119,322 55,237 4,249 

Swedes ........ ah edapontive ede 25577 6,016 — — 

AEE ah Veer etioetn i nas 188 — ee — 
Greco-Latin— 

ROTMANIATIS he. et cides -. — — 11,596 — 

GCI, agaccnsscsnesyra rsa cases 147 — 10 365 

FR SOIC LY Ns ceca usios casts 481 - — — 
Tranian— 

PA TIOOWIANS (rors tecascsatee 463 — 6 38 
Indian— 

GED SCS re hoo, cect aos 4,333 1472, 1,733 878 
Semitic— 

PEWAIEL.. Sova gtdanestccttct 16,705 40,811 1,117,982 249,372 
Iberian— 

Georgians and Adyghe 181 — _ — 
Fins— 

MVOIIATIS <.teostasese tees 216,627 229 — — 

MUU CLOR Here eee oatcsn tics scutcke 22,466 936,025 1,169 — 

UF @YTIATIS 05. es- ae scconteent 5 — —_—_ — 

Ugrians (Voguls) ........ — — — — 

bY olga, WINS sacs. Wea: DL7,527 — — 50 

PaMOVOds eA PRs Anstey — — a — 
Tatarised Fins— 

Bashkane yee wetcnecat-atect — — — — 

Meschcheryaks ............. 7,480 —- — — 

OVUV Oar eet ree — — a — 

Bessermanians ............ — — os — 

Charvashy seein ees Sree — — — — 
Tatars— 

Tatars proper............ 73,081 65 7,146 225 

DNIO DAT fo 4.25. up on shesntcysaoatads oa — ms — —_— 

EL UEICOTM ATG 600. cencasenraueses — — — — — 

Karakalpake tens... = — — = — 

IR IBO LZ Pcsecherectetcssencgnesihese _ — — — a 
Mongols— 

Caliper c7eice.vtsctee- — — — — = 

Potal vesaiee eee 23,102,973 | 1,552,854 | 1,842,672 9,475,768 | 7,388,258 





Note.—This table is based exclusively upon Col. Rittich’s notes accompanying an ethno- 
graphical map of European Russia, and reproduced in Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen” for 1877. 
The figures refer to the year 1867. No notice has been taken of foreign residents. The state- 
ment that there were but 188 English in Russia, is simply absurd. In Petersburg alone there 
are 2,092 Hnglish and Americans, besides 3,087 French, 444 Italians, &e. In 1870 there were 
in European Russia 149,283 foreign residents, and in Poland 51,078. 
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Hurope. Nationalities. 
a a eee 
South Kast . Russi 14 
Russia. | Russia. | Poland. | Finland. | i.'Rurope, | Gent. 
Slavs— 
4,062,787 |10,542,526 485,071 51,000 | 52,175,593* | 73:0 Russians 
71,785 13,549 | 3,905,971 — 4,764,713 6°7 | - Poles 
101,907 — —- — 109,089¢ | — Other Slavs 
su am 214,241 | — |. 2,482,680f | 3:4 | Lithuanians 
Germanic— 
156,118 | 254,794 | 831,679 — 983,471 14 Germans 
335 —_ — 264,093 273,021 a Swedes 
— — —_ — 188 — English 
Greco-Latin— 
636,868 — —_ — 648,464 — Romanians 
76,610 —_ —— — 77,182 _— Greeks 
555 — — —- 1,036 — French 
Tranian— 
28,726 4,967 — — 34,200 -— - Armenians 
Indian— 
3,290 198 482 — 11,654 — Gipsies 
Semitic— 
256,949 4,075 767,299 _ 2,552,145 oak Jews 
Iberian— 
— 617 — _ 798 _— Georgians and Adyghe 
Fins— 
— — —_ 1,726,576 | 2,013,551 2°8 Kareldans 
814 552 ~ 1,396 804,688§ | i°1 Chudes 
— 308,162 _ _ 393,237|| | 075 Permians 
— 2303% — — 2,031 —_ Ugrians (Voguls) 
— 834,112 — — 1,051,699] | 1°5 Volga Fins 
— — — —- 370 — Samoyeds 
Tatarised Fins— 
show 785,868 = — 755,868 16 Bashkirs 
— 128,983 — as 136,463 — Meschcheryaks 
_— 126,023 — — 126,023 —_ Teptyars 
— 1,443 or 4 1,443 — Bessermanians 
— 569,894 — —_ 569,894 — Chuvash 
Tatars— 
61,730 | 1,069,298 874 — 1,212,610 1'7 Tatars proper 
15,585 —_ — o 15,585 mo Nogai 
— 1,781 — oo 1,781 _ Turkomans 
— 2,162 — — 2,162 — Karakalpaks 
— 156,462 — a 156,462 — Kirgiz 
Mongols— 
24,603 82,928 — — 107,531 — Calmucks 
5,498,662 |14,860,425 | 5,705,617 |2,043,253 | 71,470,482 — | Total 


* 34,389,871 Great Russians, 14,193,665 Little Russians, and 3,592,057 White Russians. 
+ 93,685 Bulgarians, 7,790 Chechians, and 7,614 Servians. 

ft 811,031 Litvani, 623,700 Shmudes (Samogitians), and 1,047,929 Letts. 

§ 48,028 Chudes, 746,522 Hsts, 2,541 Livs, and 7,497 Laps. 

|| 240,490 Votyaks, 67,315 Permians, and 85,432 Syryani. 

259,745 Cheremis and 791,954 Mordvins. 
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TABLE VI.—Russia in Asia. Nationalities. 
Caucasus. Siberia. Central Asia. Ae in Per Cent. 
Slavs— 
RUSS 1RS) cih...00 400083! 1,135,000 | 2,664,000 320,000 | 4,119,000 Ee axe) 
Poles \ccilee dab st 3,000 24,000 1,400 28,400 — 
Grevians | 1.h..600356008% 10,000 3.000 500 13,500 —_ 
FLECKS sicssoansverdodesens 4,000 _ -- 4,000 a 
Tranians— 
Tajiks, Sart, &c. .... 18,000 — 951,000 969,000 
Gi ae tant noes Or 11,000 — —_ 11,000 
Afghans: «i......4...00% a — 4,000 4,000 12°0 
ADBSCLOS ay. csscsosce boosoven 30,000 _— — 30,000 
Armenians _............ 620,000 — — 620,000 
Indian — 
ATA STOR nets caper espe 3,000 — 5,000 8,000 — 
Fin dae es aofsossce. —_ — 1,000 1,000 — 
Semitic— 
eV OWS trot esemcenecnctetetee te 23,000 12,000 4,000 39,000 — 
ATA et tinatascunaeen — — 1,500 1,500 — 
Iberians— 
Georgians, &e. ........ 1,100,000 — — 1,100,000 8°4 
Circassians, &e. 800,000 a — 800,000 — 
Fins— 
Voguls isc. koaseved — 5,220 — 5,220 
Ostyaks....s.ccsoses ~— 27,200 — 27,200 ‘ 
Samoyed... xi 5,700 ae 5,700 o%3 
DOV OU aisvsdherensseaorvs — 8,000 —_ 8,000 
Tatars— 
Ato Ped ace. coke suerttctes: 1,000,000 84,900 30,000 | 1,114,900 
GaSe Rats Wiliere ka aah — — 2,0,COO 20,000 . 
Noga. ts 76,000 a = 76,000 9°5 
A Aiishad ¢ Ducrrokene een 40,000 — — 40,000 
Ozeboktirnccs..-ccfeneonos _- “= 793,600 | 793,600 
Turkomans ¥)...22... 10,000 — 283,000 293,000 8°8 
Karakalpaks............ — — 40,000 70,000 
NSU, 0 ae sci hence tooeety — 10,000 | 2,071,000 | 2,081,000 ‘ 
Burut (Black Kiyil) a — 2,10,000 210,000 144 
BEN ght: een eee ear — 210,000 — 210,000 —_ 
Mongols— 
Cainiucks ...,...4..:-+; 10,000 33,800 40,000 83,800 
Buryateinicninaceie..-. — 250,000 — 250,000 
Tangarieed.. cheese. ~ 19,700 = 19,700 3°0 
Chinese and Manju — 14,000 10,000 24,000 
KOveans:.sisieguierdeeoeses _— 3,500 — 3,500 
Hyperboreans ........... — 29,710* — 29,710 “= 
Tota bet texteses 4,893,000 | 3,404,730 | 4,816,000 {18,118,730 | 100°0 


* Viz., 1,600 Yukahires, 5,250 Koryaks, 12,000 Chukchi, 4,360 Kamchadales, 
3,000 Gilyaks, 2,500 Ainos, and 1,000 Namollo (Eskimos). 












































































* Inclusive of 246,485 United Greeks in Poland. 
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Taste VII.— Russian Empire. Religions. 
d Ger 
Great Russia. Dey Baltic a ine tates ee East Russia. 
Russia. Provinces. Russia. Russia. Russia. 
Greek, Orthodox |23,065,603 | 1,561,210] 192,656 | 5,828,879 | 7,098,229 | 4,954,747 | 12,157,632 
» Dissenters 345,287 13,420 17,216 132,000 61,933] 116,260 306,257 
q 

RomanCatholics 52,694. 1,820 64,674 | 2,054,205 89,379 83,932 50,856 
Armenians ........ 671 — g.4 26 34 32,797 5,190 
Protestants........ 211,483 2,226 | 1,626,123 99,872 | 4.8271 186,424 220, Boe 
BIE s-senncsesece 23,421 1,083 43,256 | 1,204,017 | 377,779] 291,045 35977 
Mohammedans 60,094. 208 64 7,959 179] 127,795) 2,167,359 
MABE — ....0.s.0000 134 576 — _ 1 26,302 231,112 
Total ....... 12357595387 | 1,580,543 | 1,943,991 | 9,822,259 | 7,635,361 | 5,819,302] 15,143,716 
Poland. | Finland. | Caucasus. | Siberia. eaye Burope. Rronat oat Ailes: 

Greek, Orthodox | 34,137 §1,000|2,100,000}2,9 36,827} 275,000/54,939,c91 |60,250,918 69°4 
» Dissenters} 4,926] — 48,000] 79,347| 47,000] 997,600 | 1,167,947 | r°3 
RomanCatholics |4,843,441* 830) 26,000} 24,316 1,400) 7,741,831") 7,793,547*) —9°0 
Armenians ........ — _— 600,000 5 100 38,720 | 638,835 o°7 
Protestants ........ 327,815 |1,830,792 8,000 5,563} 500) 4,514,095 | 4,032,158 Beg 
Sy cog saison | 815,433 — 23,000] 11,941 3,500] 2,759,811 | 2,798,252 35 
Mohammedans 426 — {2,083,000} 61,059/4,463,500) 2,364,084 | 8,971,643 | 10°74 
MICAS. oy eyess'save 245 — 5,000} 286,016] 25,000) 258,370 | 574,886 ow 
otal’ it, 6,026,421 1,882,622 4,893,000)3,4.05,084|4,816,000)7 3,613,602 |86,727,686 | too‘o 
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Discussion on Mr. RAVENSTEIN’S PAPER. 


Tue Rev. J. Lona said he had listened to the paper with a great 
deal of interest. Five years ago, when he was at Constantinople, 
and was making investigations into the statistics of the population 
in Turkey, he was told by the Russian Ambassador that when 
he made inquiries of the Turks as to the statistics of the country for 
the purposes of the International Statistical Congress held at St. 
Petersburg, 1872, they replied that they kept no statistics. There 
was therefore a great difficulty in forming a correct estimate of the 
population of Turkey. But, on the other hand, during the two 
years in which he paid visits to Russia at different periods, he had 
devoted a good deal of attention to Russian statistics, and he must 
say that there were no people who were working more indefatigably 
and more nobly than many of the Russians were in this cause, 
at the head of whom was M. Semenow. He had examined the 
statistics that were collected in the Caucasus, Tiflis, Odessa, 
and other parts of Russia, and he had also seen a good deal of 
statistics in India, but both needed testing. He was at the Inter- 
national Congress at St. Petersburg in 1872, and wished to raise 
the question as to what were the data on which they founded the 
statistics ; they were not inclined to enter into it. Some time ago 
he read a work upon the statistics of cholera in Russia. He tabu- 
lated some returns, and showed them to some medical men, who 
were utterly surprised that the returns from the hospitals in Russia 
were more complete than those supplied in England. But it was 
well known how it was done. Many of the subordinate officials, if 
they had not the statistics at hand would very easily manufacture 
them; this is understood in India also. He did not quite under- 
stand what Mr. Ravenstein had said about the proportion of non- 
Russians in the Russian Hmpire. He had got an interesting work 
in the Russian language sent him by a great statistician, Budhelof, 
consisting of statistical tables of the Slav races in Hurope. The 
Slavs in Russia were returned at 57,000,000. The Slav race was 
the great nucleus in Russia; and there was an important point to 
be considered as to the Slavs in relation to English work in India. 
They were a semi-oriental race, and a link between east and 
west. He believed that there was a great future in store for them, 
asa bridge over the gulf between east and west they were destined 
to hold an important position. It was well known in India what 
difficulty the Anglo-Saxons had in amalgamating with the Indian 
people; and the plan adopted by the Hast India Company to solve 
this problem had been partially adopted by the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, namely, to give their Huropean officials a semi-oriental 
training as the only means of influencing the population of that 
vast empire. As regards the future of the Hast, it was particularly 
important to look to the progress of the Slav race, as a semi- 
oriental race was a better medium of diffusing information. There 
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was one particular class that Mr. Ravenstein had not referred to, 
which he had met in Russia, and that was the gipsies.. He had 
come in contact with them on the banks of the Volga, in Moscow, 
and in various other parts of Russia and the Danubian provinces. 
He had no statistical account of them, because they were under a sort — 
of ban, and in terror of the police, and they kept themselves as much 
concealed as possible; but some of them had intermarried into 
Russian noble families. There was another class which was very 
important under the head of religion, the published returns regarding 
them showed the difficulty in Russia of collecting statistics as to the 
Dissenters, or Raskolniks. They were in the returns of Budelhof 
represented as numbering about 3,000,000, and in some Russian 
statistical tables were reckoned for less, but he had consulted a 
number of intelligent Russians, and they calculated that they 
were not less than 10,000,000; this showed how very deficient the 
statistics were on the point. 

He had a table of returns given him by a Russian gentleman, 
in which was stated the number of Russian travellers in Asia 
during the period of twenty years, 1854-74, amounted to 216, 
who were collecting valuable statistics in the countries they visited. 
Mr. Ravenstein had referred to the German element in Russia. It 
was curious to observe that as difficulties were found in this country 
with regard to the Celtic race, and the feeling they manifested 
towards the Saxons, so in Russia there was a strong race 
antagonism between the Germans and the Russians. He had not 
seen, even in India itself, stronger feelings of antagonism of race 
between the Saxon and many native races than he had observed in 
Russia between the Germans and the Slavs. The antagonism to 
the German element in Russia was something intense, and yet 
without Germany Russia could never have become what it was at 
the present time. 

In reply to the President, the Rev. J. Long said he thought it 
was generally agreed that the gipsies were expelled from India 
about the time of Timour. He was struck, when on the banks of 
the Volga, to find a number of them who used a language mixed up 
with Hindostanee. He was in Servia about two years ago, when he 
met a party of gipsies, and he really thought the gipsies he saw 
there were Bengalese. 


Mr. Hype Crarke said there could hardly be a better authority 
on the subject of Russia than Mr. Long, who had more particularly 
brought to bear on the subject that great experience he acquired in 
India, and he had spent likewise much time in Turkey. He wasa 
man whose sympathies were wide, and whose powers of observation 
were great; and if he would communicate to the Society the 
materials he had gathered, they would form a very useful supple- 
ment to the paper which Mr. Ravenstein had laid before the Society. 
A question of this kind was very difficult to deal with. With regard 
to Turkey, when he was a Counsellor of the Government, he was 
concerned in instituting a statistical department, but no materials 
for statistics were provided, and so the statistical department did 
not produce any results. With regard to the subject of population, 
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there were some elements of material. A most distinguished states- 
man, Ahmed Vefyk Pasha, upon whom the Society conferred the 
honour of its membership, had devoted a great deal of labour to 
that subject, and, with Subhi Pasha and other leading statesmen, he 
had been employed on a commission of the Cadasdre for the purpose 
of ascertaining the resources of the several provinces in Hurope and 
Asia, and these data were of considerable value as evidence. ‘here 
were also other materials, and particularly those of the Salnameh, to 
which he would call Mr. Ravenstein’s attention, because it was this 
year alone that from the Salnameh or Imperial almanac, some 
materials were obtained for the population. He would particularly 
call attention to the paper of Captain Stab, a diplomatist of great 
authority on Turkey, published in the “Society of Arts Journal,” 
which had been produced also in Constantinople, and had been 
published without acknowledgment in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung.” 
He could remark on Mr. Ravenstein’s paper more freely because he 
was glad to own he was one of those who felt sympathy with and 
even a bias in favour of Turkey. He could not, therefore, complain 
of Mr. Ravenstein who, though not impartial, had to his mind placed 
the population of Turkey at too high a figure. No doubt Mr. 
Ravenstein had professed to give a fair and impartial statement on 
both sides, nevertheless, those who had a practical experience and 
knowledge of the country, might be inclined to differ with him as to 
many of the facts and the deductions he drew from them. There 
was one point which had been prominently brought forward in 
contrast between Russia and Turkey, namely, that the Russians had 
an intellectual superiority over the populations of their empire, and 
that the Turks had not. Why the Turkish population should, by 
any one who knew anything about it, be stated to be in a position 
of intellectual inferiority, he could not understand; and he would 
ask to which of the populations of Turkey were they to be held 
inferior? Were they inferior to the Kurds, for instance, or to the 
Romanians, or to the Servians ? He would go further and ask if they 
were inferior at the present day to the Jews in that country, or to 
the Arabs; or Greeks, or Armenians ? If statistics were to be made 
of intellectual activity in Turkey, it would be found that the Turks 
by no means occupied such a low position compared with the other 
races as some persons were in the habit of attributing to them. He 
believed there was no foundation for such an assumption, and he 
would invite Mr. Ravenstein to examine that part of the question 
statistically, and to apply to it the same amount of labour as he had 
to the question of Russian population. It was a question worth 
examining, bccause a great deal depended upon that. There were 
intellectual differences between race and race. The Turks were 
not such a brilliant population as some of the others, any more than 
the English were as compared with the Irish or Hindoos, but when 
the results were looked at morally, socially, and industriously, he 
was convinced. it would be found that the Turks were by no means 
inferior to the other branches of the population. The Turks were 
represented as inferior to other Huropeans, as being lazy; while it 
would be found that a large part of the produce of the country was 
raised by them, and not by persons for whom was claimed @ superior 
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position to them in every respect. The Turks had held their own 
in Turkey by their superior qualities, and not by their inferior 
capacity. With regard to the population of the Caucasus—the 
Georgian population—there was some portion of them not by any 
means so unwarlike as Mr. Ravenstein supposed. He would name 
the Swans, still maintaining their independence against Russian 
tyranny and oppression, and the Ladians of Asia Minor. With regard 
to the position of the Turks in Europe, it must be borne in mind 
that the Turkish Government had awarded to its subject populations 
a large measure of local self-government, not to cities and towns, 
but to religious communities, instead of the crushing centralisation 
and unification of the Russians. That of course very much 
weakened the centre of government in Turkey, while it gave to 
those populations a degree of liberty which was very little under- 
stood in this country. With regard to those who were called 
oppressed. Christians, there was no body of them, no newly formed 
Protestant community, which did not possess greater privileges than 
any in Russia, greater even than the nobles in the province of 
Moscow, greater than the best supported privileges of the Germans 
in the Baltic provinces. In drawing a comparison between the 
position of the Turks and that of the Russians as to their numerical 
or political value, in Turkey as in Russia two elements must be 
allowed for. Religion certainly constituted a tie which united the 
Turk and the Slav Mussulmans and the Arab Mussulmans, and 
thereby gave to the Turks greater power. Another circumstance 
which gave greater influence to the Turks as compared with Mus- 
sulmans and with Christians, was the diffusion of the Turkish 
language as a general language. The effect of persons speaking 
two or three languages in Turkey, of course had its influence; and 
to obtain a clearer result it was necessary for Mr. Ravenstein to give 
a view of the extent to which the several languages were spoken in 
Turkey, not by their own population but by others. It was in that 
way, for instance, that the Greeks exercised a much greater influence 
in Turkey than was supposed, because their language was adopted 
as a double language by the Albanians and by many other popula- 
tions. Of course the subject was so wide, and Mr. Ravenstein had 
entered into such detail, that it was impossible to touch upon all 
the points raised by him. 


Mr. Cornutius Watrorp said that during several visits to 
Russia he had had some opportunities of inquiring into statistical 
results. This fact enabled him to speak with some degree of con- 
fidence on the subject. He had found in the course of his 
obscrvations and inquiries, that the population of Russia was 
composed of three sections; the nobles, who were for the most part 
pure Russians, who lived in almost Parisian luxury and spent their 
money very freely, but who, for the most part, had small families, 
not on the ground of incapacity to keep large families, but because 
the mode of life rendered large families inconvenient. The 
Germans formed the mercantile class. In the north they held the 
key to the commerce of the country; and in the south the 
Armenians and the Jews held a strong place. The Bamnine were 
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a very populous, steady, thriving commercial people, mostly 
married, and living in middle class houses in towns, and having 
large families; and he was entirely of opinion that the progress of 
Russia within the last few years was in a great degree due to the 
German element. With regard to the serfs, their position had 
undergone a great change in the reign of the present emperor. 
They had now become small farmers and cultivators of the soil. 
In days gone by they lived in very poor villages, but he observed 
last year, when on a visit to Russia, a great improvement in their 
cottages, and he noticed that invariably the Russian villages were 
swarming with children. With regard to the population, one was 
struck, in visiting many of the smaller towns in Russia, with the 
almost entire absence of males of vigorous age. They had gone to 
the army, and, in consequence, the women had unfortunately to do 
their work. In his travels last year he observed a distillery in course 
of construction, and nine out of ten of the workers were women. 
He had also observed that the barges were unloaded by the women. 
This was very much against the progress of the population; but 
with all these drawbacks it was increasing very much. In Russia, 
the marriage-rate, as far as he had any statistics upon it, would 
compare favourably with almost any country in Hurope. In this 
view he believed he was supported by the opinion of Mr. Michell, 
the late British consul in St. Petersburg, who, with his brother, 
the present consul, had paid great attention to the statistics of 
Russia. It was no new fact to many of the members of the 
Society to be told that Russia, in the matter of statistics, was not 
so far behind as many outside persons were disposed to believe. 
He did not know if Russia got statistics for the love of them; at 
all events she got them ; and for a purpose, which he believed was 
in advance of some other countries in Hurope, namely, for the 
- purpose of making use of them! Her statesmen in fact knew how 
to make use of them. She had, for instance, a very accurate 
record of the fires that took place in each of the provinces of her 
great empire. Why? Not perhaps because she wanted simple 
statistics-of fires, but because in these statistics she could read the 
measure of political content or discontent which prevailed ; in the 
mercantile prosperity or otherwise which existed amongst the 
classes wherein these fires happened. The Statistical Bureau of 
Paris published returns of the populations of the different countries, 
and they gave us the recent figures, Russia (in Europe) 71,700,000, 
and the population of Turkey in Asia they gave at 47,000,000. 
With regard to the population of Turkey, he thought. that 
wherever polygamy prevailed, and the houses were so much closed 
as they were in Turkey, a great difficulty existed in obtaining true 
returns of the population, more particularly of the women and 
children. Then as to the proportion of male and female children, 
any one who had inquired into the subject at all would not have any 
doubt that where polygamy prevailed more females were born than 
males, In every State in Hurope where polygamy did not prevail, 
there were more males than females. If, in the statistical returns 
obtained from Turkey, there were more males always returned than 
females, then a doubt is thrown over the statistics altogether. 
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Dr. Hypr Crarxks, in answer to Mr. Walford, said that with 
regard to polygamy he had paid some attention to that subject in 
Turkey, and had read a paper at the British Association at 
Brighton. So far as he saw, the number of female children under 
polygamy was larger. He was supported by Indian authorities in 
the view that the permanent produce of polygamy was not greater 
than that of monogamy. One governing feature appeared to be 
the power of permanent production of the man. ‘The surviving 
progeny bore no proportion to the number of children born, but of 
50, 70, or 80 only 3 or 5 children would reproduce. It was a great 
mistake to represent Turkey as a polygamous country, for it was 
no more so than this. In Turkey, if a man wanted to have a wife 
he must keep her; she was not allowed to go into the fields and be 
worked as the Christian women were. This governed the question 
in a great degree, and polygamy was exceptional and diminishing. 
With regard to another point, namely, emigration in Greece and 
Turkey, emigration took place into Turkey and not out of it. 
The male Greeks went from constitutional Greece into Turkey ; 
and this fact of their migration ought to be taken into account in 
making a real estimate of what was the practical government of 
Turkey, and its superiority over that of the neighbouring countries. 


Mr. HE. Huppie Hatt said he could not claim much experience in 
regard to Russia and Turkey, although he had been in both coun- 
tries; but he should like to give his experience of the Russians in 
America. It had been said with great truth and fairness that the 
Russians were not emigrants in the sense that the Germans were an 
emigrating people; but, as a fact, they did emigrate in very 
considerable numbers. Last year he happened to be in outlying 
waste portions which, a few years ago, were a howling wilderness. 
A very considerable portion of Minnesota and Dacotah has been 
settled by enterprising Russians. They were not Russians in the 
sense in which they were generally spoken of in the present crisis 
with Turkey, but ‘‘ Memnonites,” and his experience with them 
was of an interesting character. He went amongst them invited 
by one of the overseers of their large tracks. They were settled 
on the club farming and ‘‘ Grange”’ principles advocated by Horace 
Greely and others. They were entirely pastoral and agricultural, 
and those people, who were supposed to be a second-rate body of 
small farmers at home, had made that ‘‘ wilderness to flower lke 
a garden.” There was another fact he observed which did great 
credit to their general intelligence. They had discovered the only 
way of dealing with the great pest in the West, namely, the grass- 
hopper. It was a singular fact that in many parts of Russia the 
same terrible scourge was felt. These Memnonite colonists had 
a practical way of dealing with this scourge never discovered by 
the Americans. Instead of allowing the grasshoppers to hatch, 
take flight, and finally to eat away every blade of grass, they 
covered them in their nests and hatching-grounds among the foot- 
hills with a loose stubble, and set fire to it, millions of young 
“hoppers”? were thus put out of existence in a minute. His 
experience on the Upper Missouri and Minnesota rivers, and on the 
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Big Sioux and the Little Sioux, led him to believe that a people 
so enterprising, so thrifty, and so well-advanced abroad must have 
a fairly enlightened condition of affairs at home. 


Mr. Lister said that he was considerably surprised at hearing 
one of the speakers attribute the decrease in the population to men 
being sent to the army, considering that the number of men in the 
whole of the Russian army will amount to 3,000,000 by the time 
the present arrangements are complete. He was inclined to think 
that the decrease was owing to the laziness of the men, who made 
their female relatives do all the work they could. He observed 
that the author had put the date of the conquest of Finland at 
1812, whereas Mr. Wallace, the writer on Russia, put it at 1809. 
He should be glad to know if the Letts, Livs, and Hsts came from 
the Russians properly so called, or whether they were Slavonic or 
Teutonic in their origin. In St. Petersburg the population was 
diminishing owing to the unhealthiness of the place, and was 
simply kept up by emigrants from the country, He should be 
obliged if Mr. Ravenstein could give any information on the 
subject. 


Dr. Farr said that having been a referee, he had had the 
greatest satisfaction in hearing the paper read; Mr. Ravenstein 
had given a great deal of information, and had put it in a very 
clear way, so as to give a better idea than they had had before of 
the population of the two empires that were now in conflict. There 
was no doubt that the statistics of both the countries were imperfect. 
Dr. Mouat and others who had been at the Congress, could state 
that in Russia there was to be a census taken by name as in England, 
and probably there would be a census of this description by next 
year, unless the war prevented it. Turkey had never paid much 
attention to statistics. However, she did once send a delegate to 
the Congress, Daoud Effendi, a man of great intelligence; but she 
had never sent a delegate since. He should never expect Turkey 
to survive-unless she consented to become statistical like the rest of 
Europe. Dr. Hyde Clarke had paid a very great compliment to the 
Turks, whom he knew well, and asserted that they were equal to 
the Greeks in intelligence; but he could not admit that until he 
had some more evident results of Turkish ingenuity, even some 
such ingenuity as the Russians had displayed in America in getting 
rid of the grasshoppers. He hoped that if Turkey survived she 
would be able to take a census of the population after the war. 


Mr. RAavENSTEIN, in reply, said Moscow and St. Petersburg had 
certainly increased very rapidly, but they had been fed by immi- 
gration. ‘The males preponderated in these towns to such an 
extent, that the presence of large numbers of soldiers was insuffi- 
cient to account for it, and the natural increase in towns like 
these could not be very great. There were many towns in 
England, and more especially in Yorkshire, which were in the 
same position as regarded the disparity in the numbers of the two 
sexes, but he knew of no other town in the world where this 
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disparity exceedéd that existing in Moscow or St. Petersburg. 
His figures certainly did not agree in every instance with state- 
ments put forward elsewhere, but he thought he had very good 
reasons for disagreeing. The Turks no doubt were in the habit 
of periodically enumerating the male sex, but the manner in which 
the results were published called for a careful scrutiny. In the 
statement referred to the number of males had undoubtedly been 
given in the case of several instances, instead of the total number 
of inhabitants. As regarded Huropean Turkey he had trusted in 
the main to the statements put forward by Dr. Yakshich, the 
director of the Statistical Office of Servia, which had turned out 
some very: good work, and to Mr. Kutschera, an Austrian consul. 
As regarded Asia, he had been able, in several instances, to avail 
himself of consular reports, and although his figures, especially in 
the case of Syria, were large, he believed that he erred, if at all, on 
the right side. Indeed, he thought, that a careful census would 
reveal the fact that the population of Turkey was even greater than 
he had stated. The country, wretchedly. governed as it was, 
supported relatively but a very small population. As regarded 
Russia he agreed with Dr. Farr and others that the statistics 
published were not wholly to be trusted, but honest and serious 
efforts were being made by the Government to ascertain the truth. 
As far as the nationalities were concerned, he had trusted in the - 
main to the elaborate statements published by Rittich and 
Venyukof ; whilst the numbers belonging to different religions had 
been taken from the statistical year books. He had no reason to 
suppose that these figures were incorrect. It certainly was the 
aim of statisticians to ascertain each numerical proportion ; and to 
set forth, in an absolutely correct manner, the present condition of 
various States,in order that we might judge of their resources with 
a view to their future development. But this beaw ideal of 
statistical inquiries was but rarely realised, and certainly, in the 
case of countries like Turkey and Russia, we must be content if we 
got numerical results even approximately correct. 
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I.—Heonomic Science and the British Association. 


Our readers will remember that at the annual meeting of the 
Society in June, Dr. Farr referred to the subject of a suggestion 
which had been made to the Council of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, to abolish Section F (Hconomic 
Science and Statistics). This strange suggestion very naturally 
raised a good deal of opposition, but has not yet been formally 
rejected. As the matter may be of some historical interest, we 
give below two papers which have been laid before the Council of 
the British Association, giving the reasons for the suggestion on 
the one side, and the grounds of the opposition on the other; the 
first paper (a) being by Mr. Galton, and the second (6) by Dr. Farr. 
Mr. Galton has been so well answered by Dr. Farr, that it is 
unnecessary to add anything here, but we are certainly surprised to 
find Mr. Galton objecting to the British Association including in 
its programme a department of science in which so much good 
scientific work has been done in past times, and where there is hope 
yet of still greater results from the prosecution of inquiries in a 
scientific spirit. 

““(a). Considerations adverse to the Maintenance of Section F 
(Heonomic Science and Statistics), submitted by Mr. Francis 
Galton to the Committee appointed by the Council to consider 
and report on the possibility of eacluding unscientific or 
otherwise unsuitable papers and discussions from the sectional 
proceedings of the Association. 


“The following considerations are submitted by the writer to 
serve as a basis of discussion and to elicit arguments on the other 
side. The subject has many aspects and touches many interests, 
and has not as yet been sufficiently ventilated to justify a final 
judgment upon it. On these grounds, although his remarks will be 
found to be adverse to the continuance of the Section, the author 
reserves full freedom as to his own final opinion. 

‘“‘ The chief reasons which appear to have prompted the estab- 
lishment of the Section of Economic Science and Statistics, and 
which may still be alleged in favour of its maintenance, may be 
briefly stated as follows :— 
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‘“¢ 1. The principles on which Statistics are founded are derived 
from the theory of probabilities, and have exercised, and will still 
exercise, the ingenuity of many generations of the ablest mathe- 
maticians. 7 

“¢ 2. The Section concerns itself with an important part of human 
knowledge, which ought not to be ignored in a general association 
of scientific men. 

“3. Its subject matter is less removed from the general interests 
of the public than that of any other of the Sections; consequently 
it attracts large audiences of both sexes who desire to take part in 
the Association, but who have not the special knowledge that would 
enable them to appreciate the technical memoirs read in other 
Sections. 

‘“‘ 4. It affords an opportunity of enlisting into the service of 
the Association, as Presidents or Vice-Presidents of a Section, 
persons of local influence and of political importance. 

‘‘ A just idea of the character of the subjects now discussed in 
the Section may be obtained by collecting the titles of the memoirs 
read before it in three recent consecutive years, and serting them, in 
so far as their great diversity admits, into cognate groups. The 
following is the result, the longer titles being in a few cases abbre- 
viated :— 


ts Papers Read before Section F, Economic Science and Statistics, in 
the Years 1873-75. 


‘** Hconomic Law of Strikes. 

‘* Commercial Panics. 

“* Science of Capital and Money. 

‘* Capital and Labour. 

‘“‘ Laws affecting Prices of Commodities and Labour; and on 
Strikes and Lockouts. 

‘“‘ Free Trade in Labour. 

“ Poor Law and its Effect on Thrift. 

‘‘ Cause of Insolvency in Life Insurance Companies. 

** Relation of Banking Reserve of Bank of England to Current 
Rate of Interest. 

‘“‘ Increase of Price of certain Necessaries and its Relation to 
Rates of Wages, &e. 

“ Income Tax Question. 

‘“ Income Fallacies and some of their consequences. 

‘* The future of the United States. 

‘“‘ The privileges over Land wrongly called Property. 

‘“* Agricultural Statistics and Waste Lands. 

“ Ulster Tenant Right. 

“ Progress of the Coal Question. 

‘* Statistics and observations of the National Debt from 1680. 

“Compilation of Statistics, illustrated by the Irish Census 
Returns. 

‘“‘ Government Accounts, with further Suggestions for estab- 
lishing a Domesday Book. 

** Indian Railways and Indian Finance. 

“ Railways Amalgamated in Competing Groups. 
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‘* Postal Reform (two memoirs). 
** Reform in the Work of the Medical Profession. 
‘“‘ Confederated Homes and Co-operative Housekeeping. 
“ Hast Morley and Bradford Savings Bank. 
‘** Savings Bank in Schools. 
‘* Principles of Penal Legislation. 
‘“* Reformatory and Industrial School System: its Evils and 
Dangers. 
‘“‘ Study of Education as a Science. 
‘“* Standard of National Education. 
‘‘ Scheme for the Technical Education of those interested in 
Land. 
‘* Teaching of Hygiéne in Government Schools. 
“Practical Difficulties in working the Hlementary Education 
Act (1870). 
‘* Industrial Schools. 
‘“* Educational Statistics of Bradford. 
‘‘ Prevailing Mode of Preparation for Competitive Examinations. 
‘* Economical Aspects of Hndowments of Education and 
Original Research. 
‘* HKconomic Use of Endowments, 
‘* Sanitary Legislation and Organisation. 
“ A new Method of Promoting the Sanification of our Cities. 
“‘ Purity and Impurity in the Use and Abuse of Water. 
‘** Reclamation and Sanification of the Pontine Marshes. 
** Mortality of Adolescence. 
“Value of Huropean Life in India in its Social, Political, and 
Hconomic Aspects. 
“ Death-rates of some Health Resorts, and specially of Clifton. 
‘“¢ Comparative Mortality of Abstainers and Non-Abstainers from 
Alcoholic Liquors. 
‘** Increase of Drunkenness among the Working Classes, and the 
Cause of it. 
‘Workmen’s Dwellings from a Commercial Standpoint. 
‘** Benefit Building Societies. 
‘“ Building Societies and the Act of 1874. 
“ Working of the Building Societies’ Act (1874). 
“‘ Dwellings for the Industrial Classes. 
“ Workmen’s Dwellings. 
‘“‘ Statistics of Free Public Libraries, 
“¢ Sericulture. 
“« Acclimatisation of the Silkworm. 
“*© Peat. 
“ Use and Abuse of Peat. 
** Shoddy Trade. 
‘* Bradford Building Trade. 
‘‘ Tanning of Sole Leather in Bristol, 
‘‘ Rise and Progress of the Sugar Trade in Bristol. 
‘* Trade and Commerce of the City and Port of Bristol. 
‘“‘ Industrial Position of Women as Affected by their Hgelnsion 
from the Suffrage. 
‘“‘ Domestic Service for Gentlewomen. 
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“ Cost and Propriety of removing to England the Fallen 
Obelisk of Alexandria. 


‘‘Memoirs that might properly have been read in other 
Sections :— 


‘“‘ Influence of the Sun-spot Period upon the Price of Corn 
in A). 
: HORAGles Protection to the Birds of Hurope (in D). 
‘* Influence of large Centres of Population on Intellectual Mani- 
festation (in D, Anthropological Department). 
‘“‘ Need of Systematic Observations on Physical Characteristics 
of Man in Britain (in D, Anthropological Department). 


“It will be observed that not a single memoir treats of the 
mathematical theory of Statistics, and it can hardly be doubted 
that if any such paper should be communicated to the Association, 
the proper place for it would be in Section A. 

‘“‘ Tt must be freely conceded that Section F deals with numerous 
and important matters of human knowledge; but this is not of 
itself a title to the existence of the Section, because many other 
equally important matters, such as history, are by common consent 
inappropriate subjects for the British Association. Usage has 
drawn a strong distinction between knowledge in its generality and 
science, confining the latter in its strictest sense to precise measure- 
ments and definite laws, which lead by such exact processes of 
reasoning to their results, that all minds are obliged to accept the 
latter as true. It is not to be expected that these stringent condi- 
tions should be rigorously observed in every memoir submitted to 
a scientific meeting, but they must not be too largely violated ; and 
we have to consider whether the subjects actually discussed in 
Section F do not depart so widely from the scientific ideal as to 
make them unsuitable for the British Association. 

‘Tt would be a tedious and an ungrateful task to criticise in 
detail the multifarious topics embraced in the list we have given. 
But it is not necessary to undertake it, as it will be easy for men 
of science to judge for themselves by simply glancing over the list. 
It is believed that the general verdict of scientific men would be 
that few of the subjects treated of fall within the meaning of the 
word ‘scientific,’ and that the few of them that do would be 
wholly insufficient to occupy the time of the Section during the 
meeting. Hven of these few, some, as shown in the last paragraph of 
the list, might have been communicated with equal or even greater 
propriety to other Sections. It would therefore seem impossible to 
continue the Section, owing to the experienced difficulty of finding 
suitable materials, if all the unscientific papers were excluded. 

‘* It must be remarked that hardly any of the subjects in the 
above list, besides the few last named, would gain by being dis- 
cussed by representatives of the special branches of science who are 
assembled at the British Association. This Section therefore 
occupies a peculiar position of isolation, being neither sufficiently 
scientific in itself, nor receiving help from the other Sections. In 
the first respect it may be alleged that the Anthropological Depart- 
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ment and the Geographical Section are open to the same charge; 
but in the latter respect the case is very different. The leading 
anthropologists are physiologists, geologists, or geographers, and 
the proceedings of the department are largely indebted to their 
special knowledge. Geography is apt to receive light from every 
department of science, and to give no less than it receives. This is 
not the case with Section I’: it stands detached from all the other 
Sections, except in regard to a few subjects which might severally 
be handed over to one or other of them. | | 

‘** A notable evidence that its work is alien to that of the Associa- 
tion generally is to be gathered from the fact that in the 112 lectures 
that have been given since the system of two annual lectures to 
the Association generally was first established in 1842, not a single 
one has been on either a statistical or an economic subject. Other 
evidence to the same effect is the small number of reports on 
statistical or economic subjects that have proceeded from Com- 
mittees appointed by the General Committee to make investigations, 
and who receive grants of money to defray the cost of making 
them. It appears that in the nine years 1867-75 inclusive* there 
have been upwards of 250 reports, referring to perhaps 220 different 
subjects. Only four of these appear to be strictly appropriate to 
Section F, namely :—Pressure of Taxation on Real Property; 
Sewage; on Arrangements connected with the approaching Census; 
and on combinations of Capital and Labour.t 

“It would appear from all this that the subjects commonly 
brought before Section EF cannot be considered scientific in the 
sense of the word that is sanctioned by the usages of the British 
Association. Also that as the Section is isolated and avowedly 
attracts much more than its share of persons of both sexes who 
have had no scientific training, its discussions are apt to become 
even less scientific than they would otherwise have been. On the 
other hand, any public discredit which may be the result of its 
unscientific proceedings has to be borne by the whole Association. 

‘‘ Stress must also be laid on the fact that it is important to 
keep the number of Sections as small as possible; for difficulties 
have arisen in almost every place of meeting in finding accommo- 
dation for the number that exist, while, owing to the rapid 
extension of science, pressing claims arise from time to time for 
new Sections. 

‘In conclusion, it must be recollected that the suppression of 
Section F would be little, if any, sensible hindrance to the progress 
of Economic Science and Statistics, because those subjects now find 
a more congenial and appropriate home in the Social Science 
Congress. ‘The diversified topics included in the list of subjects 
already given can be distributed among its sections, each to one 
most competent to discuss it. There will always be a larger 
gathering of experts in these subjects at the Social Science Con- 
eress than can ever be assembled at the British Association ; and 


* « The year 1876 is omitted, because the Report for that year had not been 
issued at the time when these remarks were written. 

+ “ The Metric Committee is excluded, as being quite within the functions of 
Sections A, B, or G, and indeed of other Sections. 
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the discussions in the former are in consequence more likely to be 
instructive and useful. 

“‘ Under these circumstances the question of the discontinuance 
of Section F appears to deserve the serious consideration of the 
Council. 


“ FRANCIS GALTON. 
** June, 1877. 


““(b). Considerations, in the form of a Draft Report, submitted to 
Committee, favourable to the maintenance of Section F. By 
Dr. W. Farr. 


“The Committee has further inquired into the action of 
Section F', which has been for so many years an integral part of 
the British Association. 

‘They have before them a complete list of the Presidents of 
the Section and of every paper read. 

“They find among the names of the Presidents—Babbage, 
Sandon (Harl of Harrowby), Sykes, Hallam, Wood (Lord Halifax), 
Earl Fitzwilliam, G. R. Porter, Lyttleton, Boileau, Whately, 
Heywood, Tooke, Houghton, Lord Stanley, Nassau Senior, New- 
march, Chadwick, Farr, Professor Rogers, Brown, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Stanley Jevons, Lord Neaves, Professor Fawcett, W. EH. 
Forster, M.P., and Sir George Campbell, many of whom delivered 
addresses of great interest and ability. Among the contributors of 
papers were, besides the presidents, many well-known statists and 
economists. 

‘“‘'The papers may be classed under the head of Vital Statistics 
(so named first by Laplace) and of Hconomic Science, the first 
including papers on population, the laws of population, the laws 
of mortality, of disease, of crime, under different conditions—the 
laws of birth and of marriage; admitting of many direct practical 
applications to the public health and to the public weal. The facts 
with which this section deals are of so much importance that they 
are observed and registered at great cost by every civilised Govern- 
ment in the world; and the relations of the different orders of facts 
admitting of admeasurement have been discussed by Halley, Simp- 
son, Price, Morgan, Milne, Bailey, Gompertz, Deparcieux, Brown, 
Duvillard, Laplace, Fourier, Quetelet, Poisson and other men of 
science. In the year 1856 it was designated the Section of Hconomic 
Science and Statistics; and this brought within it the whole range 
of political economy as it was taught from the days of Adam Smith 
to Mill and Fawcett, Macleod and Rogers ; but it is understood that 
the section deals especially with the facts of property, produce, 
and values, admitting of scientific determination and numerical 
expression. 

‘‘ The section is popular and well attended, as Mr. Babbage 
foresaw. 

“Tt no doubt attracts many who would not otherwise become 
members of the Association. The Association, in advance of some 
other scientific bodies, admits members of both sexes, and the 
number of ladies has latterly ranged from 600 to 1,058. Among 
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the 856 papers read in this section since its origin, 21 have been by 
ladies, amongst others by Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Grey, and 
Mary ‘Carpenter. A paper was read by ‘Miss Becker on Difficulties 
in working the Elementary Education Act, 1870. A paper was also 
read at Bristol, by Mrs. Crawshay, of South Wales, on Domestic 
Service for Gentlewomen, a question which she started, and in 
which she took much interest; but which it was supposed by 
many eminent members of the Association did not admit of scientific 
treatment. 

‘‘ There is no doubt that into this section papers of little interest 
and relevance have occasionally found their way. The same, it 
could be easily shown, is unfortunately the case with other sections; 
and in all should be guarded against, as they will be, by the rules 
the Council has now established. 

‘‘ A member of this committee requested one of the Secretaries 
of the Statistical Society to bring the matter before the Council 
of that Society, and to favour him with their views as to the 
desirability of maintaining statistics in its present connection with 
the British Association. The following is their reply :— 


¢ STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
ESS iN <¢13¢h July, 1877. 

“«« At the meeting of the Council of the Statistical Suciety held 
yesterday, your letter addressed to one of the secretaries, respecting 
the suggestion made in a Committee of the Council of ‘the British 
Association to discontinue the Section of Hconomic Science and 
Statistics, and inviting the opinion of this Council thereon, was 
duly submitted for consideration. 

‘““* In reply, we are directed to state, with reference to the first 
question, ‘Do they think it desirable to maintain the Section F of 
the British Association ?’ 

“* That this Council is firmly of opinion that it would be unde- 
sirable in the interests of science generally, as well as of the par- 
ticular sciences dealt with in Section F’, to discontinue the section. 
According to the wording of the recommendation made to the 
Council of- the British Association, those who made it would seem 
to be under the impression that the subjects of Section F are less 
‘purely scientific’ than those treated in the other branches of the 
Association. But this impression is evidently most unscientific ; 
and that it exists goes to show the expediency of retaining, if pos- 
sible, ‘Economic Science and Statistics’ among the branches of 
the British Association. While so retained, Section F is a con- 
spicuous advertisement to men of different sciences, and especially 
to those concerned with the various physical sciences, that other 
subjects of a far more complex and difficult character than those 
which are the subject matter of these physical sciences, but regard- 
ing which scientific knowledge is equally indispensable to mankind, 
ought to be included in a general scientific programme. Were the 
subjects of Section F excluded, the domain of science, in the view 
of those assembling. at the British Association, would appear far 
more restricted than it really is; and there would, in fact, be 
excluded from it a department of knowledge where the scientific 
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method has already gained many of its most signal triumphs. It 
would seem to be a degradation of the British Association that the 
subjects of Section F—the whole subject of the life of man in com- 
munities—although there is a scientific order traceable in that life, 
should be excluded from notice. 

“* Although to all appearance there has been some want of con- 
sideration in the suggestion to the British Association, the origin 
of it has no doubt been a natural one, and to a certain extent the 
Council can sympathise with the motives of it. Many unscientific 
papers have been brought before Section i, and these have been 
reported and discussed to the neglect of really scientific papers on 
other subjects. Section F is probably exposed more than any other 
section to the invasion of people interested in its subjects who 
have no scientific knowledge or training. Its subjects are also 
those of practical politics and philanthropy, and this brings to the 
discussion people who are politicians and philanthropists, but who 
are not men of science. For the same reason, the discussions on 
such subjects, whether scientific or not, are likely to be better 
reported than purely scientific discussions. Hence the irritation, 
which this Council can understand, among the members of a 
scientific body. But a sufficient remedy for what is evil in these 
tendencies would seem to be provided in the other recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of the British Association, viz., to devise 
and apply rigorously most stringent rules against the admission of 
unscientific papers. In this work the Statistical Society would be 
disposed to co-operate, as it has co-operated in past times. There 
would probably still remain a proclivity to unscientific discussion, 
and the excessive reporting of unscientific discussions which could 
not be wholly removed; but in exchange for this evil, it must 
always be remembered, scientific men have a better opportunity in 
this section than in any other of communicating some notion of 
scientific method and its value, and of the conclusions of scientific 
study, to the unscientific multitude. If the British Association is 
to exist for the ‘advancement of science,’ it cannot but fulfil its 
end in making politicians and philanthropists generally aware of 
the necessity of scientific method and knowledge in their favourite 
subjects. : 

‘¢<« With regard to your second question, ‘ Do they see their way 
to suggest any practical means for maintaining the scientific 
position of statistical and economic science?’ the Council of the 
Statistical Society has not thought it necessary to come to any 
resolution. It is practically answered by the answer to the first 
question. The more the Statistical Society does to effect the 
object for which it was founded, the better it will maintain the 
position of statistical and economic science, and the continuance of 
Section F in the discharge of its proper functions will answer the 
same end. 

‘« <« We are, Sir, 
‘* ¢ Your obedient Servants, 
“< ¢R. GIFFEN, roy 
«* Hawitonp CauBR, \ Secretaries. 


“¢ Dr, Farr, F.R.S. 
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“‘ Tt has not been deemed right to consult all, but a letter from 
Mr. Chadwick, one of the past presidents of Section F, is annexed. 
He points out the importance of joining to the sections of abstract 
science, which few can take part in, sections which open questions 
for discussion of local and popular interests, in order to realise the 
required funds at the provincial meetings, on which the success 
of the Association to some extent depends. 

“‘ Tt has been brought under the notice of the committee that 
no reports on the progress of statistics have been published, 
and that no statist or economist has ever been elected president, 
or been called upon to deliver addresses. That is true; but 
several of our leading statesmen have been presidents of the 
Association, and it was quite right that the physical sciences, which 
as they involve simpler elements, have attained greater perfection, 
and have been cultivated by men of the highest order of scientific 
mind, should have the precedence; but the “day will probably come 
when some distinguished statist, sociologist, or professor of political 
economy, may be called upon by the Council to occupy the post of 
president. No one will probably deny that an address by John 
Stuart Mill, by Herbert Spencer, or by others that could be named 
in their day, would have been as interesting as some of the eloquent 
orations the Association has listened to. 

‘‘ There is one peculiarity about Section F apparent on the face 
of a table that has been submitted to us. While Section F has by 
its popularity brought in many members, it has taken out very 
little from the funds of the Association ; for instance, the grants 
for statistical investigations have in the Eeatole term of years been 
1,855/., while 1,500/. have been expended on the explorations of Kent’s 
Cavern alone. There is another peculiarity of the section, that its 
inquiries touch nearly the interests and feelings of the working 
classes, which the Association has ever considered. At Belfast the 
papers and discussions in Section F were so fortunate as to put a 
stop to a disastrous strike; and on this ground the fame of the 
British Association rang through all Ireland. There is besides 
the peculiarity about Section F, that it deals with positive, observed, 
important facts ; in other sections this is not always so; and, finally, 
it never in any way offends the religious prejudices of the nation. 
The services of Section F in Ireland were a very striking set-off 
against the excitement produced by the bold utterances of the 
physical and biological sections. 


‘“‘ At this stage the committee submits the facts, and leaves the 
Council to decide whether it is not desirable to watch the operation 
of the new regulations they have made for the conduct of the 
sectional business, before they take any further steps affecting 
Section F' or any of the other sections.” 





Il.— Russian Financial Statistics. 


We extract from the Times of the 22nd August, the following 
review of the Annuaire, issued by the Russian Ministry of Finance 
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for the year 1876. This Annuaire, as will be known to several 
members of the Statistical Society, is compiled by M. A. Vessélovsky, 
who was one of the secretaries of the International Statistical 
Congress at Buda-Pesth :— 


“ Tf Russian finance is not well understood, it is hardly for the 
want of statistics during the last few years. Not only are there 
publications of details from week to week and month to month of 
the receipts of Customs revenue, the imports and exports, the 
railway traflics, the accounts of the Imperial Bank, and the accounts 
of the joint stock banks and other institutions of credit; but, among 
more permanent publications, there are ample statistical volumes 
relating to the foreign trade, various works on the agricultural and 
miscellaneous industries of the Empire, annual reports by the Con- 
troller of the Finances on the accounts and budgets of the State, 
and last of all, an Annuaire des Finances Russes, the issues of which 
have now been made, not quite regularly, for a period of five years, 
and of which the last issue appeared two or three months ago, 
containing a fairly complete statistical view of the finances and 
financial resources of the Empire for the year 1874. So far, 
indeed, from being backward in statistics, the Russian adminis- 
tration would be surprised at being thought to hold any but the 
first place. They admit the defectiveness of their data in many 
respects, especially as respects population, and the leading statis- 
ticians in Russia are engaged at the present moment in preparations 
for a really scientific and complete census, but in other respects 
Russian statisticians would hold themselves second to none, and 
really show no little skill in collecting and digesting statistical data 
relating to their Empire. The last publication we have noticed, 
the Annuaire des Finances Russes, is a specimen of their skill. It 
deals not only with what we are accustomed to consider State 
finance—that is, the budgets and accounts of the Government— 
but with the banks and other credit institutions, the railways and 
telegraphs, the redemption of the peasant properties, and other 
matters, all which would hardly be dealt with in a work on State 
finance in England, but for which there is more excuse in Russia on 
account of the way the administration is mixed up with every 
species of private enterprise. On several of the subjects, as, for 
instance, with regard to the Imperial budget and accounts, there 
are later figures accessible than these here given. We have here 
only the Controller’s Report on the accounts for 1874, whereas the 
Report for 1875 has been issued in a separate form, but for certain 
purposes a difference of a year or two is unimportant, and in the 
present volume there are certain details which have not yet been 
elsewhere published for a later year. 

‘“‘ We propose, then, to review Russian finance with the help of 
the present official figures. Beginning with the Imperial accounts, 
we need not dwell at all on the general totals of revenue and 
expenditure. As we have already stated, there are later figures 
issued, and, as is well known, the Russian financial position has 
lately been that, apart from the special outlay on ‘ railways,’ there 
has been a moderate surplus.. Let us, in passing, mention that we 
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convert the rouble throughout at 2s. 6d., that being a convenient 
divisor. Previous to the present war the current rate of exchange 
with England was usually 2d. or 3d. higher; but since then it has 
been for some time 5d. to 6d. less than the rate we have assumed. 
The fluctuations of the exchange are a most serious mechanical 
difficulty in explaining the finances of a country with an incon- 
vertible paper currency. We only note pour memoire that the 
general figures for 1874 are: Receipts, 69,717,000/.; expenditure, 
67,917,000/.; showing a surplus of about 1,800,c00/.; that the 
principal branches of revenue are the excise on alcoholic liquors, 
yielding 25,099,000/.; the customs, yielding 7,049,000/.; and the 
direct taxes (personal and land), 11,868,coo/.; and that the 
principal branches of expenditure are: Public debt, 11,730,000/. ; 
Army, 21,559,000l.; Navy, 3,278,000/.; Finance Ministry, includ- 
ing collection of taxes, 12,545,000l.; Ministry of Roads and Com- 
munications (chiefly for railways), 2,820,000/. ; Ministry of Interior, 
5,614,000/.; and Imperial Household, 1,499,000/. In other words, 
allowing for the expenditure in collecting the taxes, which is very 
large, it would appear that Russia is a country with a free revenue 
of about 57,000,000/., very largely derived from the excise on 
alcohol; that a good deal more than a third of this free revenue, 
viz., about 25,000,000/., is spent on the Army and Navy; that, of 
the remainder, about 12,000,000l., goes for the debt; and that only 
20,000,000/. remains for all the other purposes of a Government 
which has to administer the affairs of upwards of eighty millions of 
people. Such is the general outline of Russian Imperial finance in 
a normal year, apart from the special outlay on railway works and 
the questions of guarantees and indirect liabilities. What we wish 
to dwell on here are certain details supplied by the present volume, 
and not usually to be found in the summaries of the accounts and 
budgets. 

‘‘ Among the most important of these details appears to us to 
be a statement of the receipts and expenditure in each province of 
the vast area to which the name of the Russian Empire is given. 
We are apt to run away with the idea that as an effective unit of 
force Russia is an empire of 80 millions of people, the surplus 
resources of which may all be applied in any one direction. The 
actual fact is that there is a central nucleus of about 50 millions, 
to which the remaining portions of the Empire are suckers, and 
not feeders, The unit of force of Russia is thus the producing 
capacity of about 50 millions of people, minus whatever is drawn 
from them by the outlying parts of the Empire; it is only the 
surplus which these 50 millions can produce, minus the deduction 
referred to, which is available for any special enterprise. All this 
appears very clearly on looking at the receipts and expenditure per 
province. Hxcluding the capital, where there may be legiti- 
mately enough a large outlay for the general purposes of the whole 
Empire which cannot be considered precisely a drain upon it, 
there are at least thirteen Governments or provinces out of 
eighty-three in Russia in which the expenditure exceeds the outlay 


by 51,000,000 roubles, or over 6,000,000/. These provinces or 
Governments are— 
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Receipts. Expenses. Deficiency. 
£ £ £ 

BMG UE ihe Ramee ee 24,000 140,000 116,000 
Bakow 458 Pee ee 290,000 375,000 85,000 
Warsatts g.ccnstenin sa: 2,384,000 3,393,000 1,009,000 
ira anes teeale consapieemim exehinnen 578,000 882,000 304,000 
Trans-Caucasus ............ 599,000 3,388,000 2,789,000 
1 GPUS oeorall dea iatapiedetag 637,000 773,000 136,000 
RADHA cece aoe took hood. 1,129,000 1,380,000 251,000 
Olonets: An. i eS. 187,000 280,000 93,000 
Orenburg = .6iaw...cicass 49 3,000 595,000 102,000 
Maritime Province........ 63,000 162,000 99,000 
BEE VEODOL yo ci cccstareawnion ach 815,000 1,218,000 403,000 
PPREERECBLAIU? vcacuseuaress atveoet 369,000 1,081,000 412,000 
dk SU Soe ane Ra Rae 24,000 302,000 278,000 
Total ssacass. 759 2,000 13,969,000 6,377,000 





“The magnitude of the deficiency in the Trans-Caucasus and 
Turkestan will not fail to be noticed, while it will also be noticed 
that the Caucasus and Central Asia absorb more than what is 
entered under the head of Trans-Caucasus and Turkestan—the 
deficiencies of the Baku and Stavropol provinces falling clearly to 
be included with those of the Caucasian region, and the deficiency 
of Orenburg falling to be included with that of Turkestan. The 
Caucasus and Central Asia together are, in fact, a drain upon the 
Russian nucleus to the extent of 4 millions sterling annually, and 
their resources are in no way an addition to those of the central 
region. The deficiency on account of Poland is, perhaps, not so 
great as might have been expected; but Poland is one of the 
richest provinces naturally, and but for the antagonism of race 
would be a real addition to the strength of the Empire. It may 
also be allowed that to some extent a Russian army stationed in 
Poland may be considered as stationed on the western frontier, and 
the expenditure on it is an application of the resources of the 
central nucleus for the purposes of ordinary defence, and not a mere 
wasteful drain. In an economic view, however, the Caucasus and 
Central Asia are a serious drain without any qualification upon the 
resources of Russia proper, with its small free revenue. 

“The tables before us also show that the principal surplus 
revenue of Russia is received, almost exclusively, from the pro- 
vinces or Governments of Central and Southern Russia. 





Lia a over Fak eet 
£ £ 
Moscow aaviienaadurs 4,931,000 1,611,000 
Kourad 2g ee.. 1,264,000 1,012,000 
O06 Mites, ..cdadecasmbdovesests.. 1,415,000 897,000 
| RATS AR RTE eR ng) 2,070,000 788,000 
Catherinoslav............0 1,535,000 1,091,000 
OOM EN Sc tercecc Serer una 1,420,000 877,000 
Satnav Bx ceierdt. cee: 1,498,000 1,080,000 
PRIMING Lead casade 1,495,000 1,090,000 
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“Tt is from these and the adjacent provinces of Central and 
Southern Russia, constituting the nucleus of Russian power, that 
the revenues are drawn which are consumed in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia, and to a less degree in Poland and Finland. There 
are also tables showing the amounts of the direct (personal and 
land) taxes received in each province, and the amounts of the 
revenue on alcoholic liquors received in each, confirming in every 
way the above information as to the seat of the Russian resources 
and the places where they are largely expended. The details might 
not be without interest, as showing the real extent of the Russian 
nucleus, for provinces in which there is only a very small surplus 
would count for very little; but there is so much matter in the 
book that we must pass on to other points. 

‘A great deal of information is given about the Russian rail- 
way system and the financial connection of the Government with 
it. At the end of December, 1874, there were 16,935 versts (over 
10,000 miles) of railroad in operation, or 2,000 versts more than at 
the end of the previous year, and the gross income of this system 
in 1874 was 17,666,000l. (about two-thirds from goods), working 
expenditure 11,088, Cool., and net revenue 6,578,000/. The working 
expenditure is very high, being 63 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
but this is not an unreasonable figure in a newly opened-up 
country, and the net revenue is considerable enough to be the 
nucleus of a good property. Itis not prima facie likely that if the 
Russian Government is deeply interested in such property, it will 
thereby be brought into great financial embarrassment. It is 
interested in the property in various ways. It has, first of all, 
guaranteed the interest on the obligations and shares of certain 
companies which these companies had directly issued. We do not 
observe in this volume any statement of the annual amount of such 
guarantees, though the amount is no doubt considerable, but there 
is a distinct statement that at present the payments which the 
Russian Government has to make under the guarantees are incon- 
siderable. The total amount so paid in 1874 was 5,096,816 roubles, 
or about 637,000/.; and although this was an unusually small 
amount, still the sum in 1873 had only been 1,436,000/., and in 
1872 1,910,000l. Altogether the amount so advanced and remaining 
outstanding up to the end of 1874, from the commencement of the 
Russian railway system, is 15,183,000/., which can hardly be con- 
sidered an excessive sum, and has not by itself burdened the 
Russian Exchequer heavily. The Russian Government has next 
of all made advances to the companies in other ways than by pay- 
ments under guarantees out of its annual revenues, or other funds, 
exclusive of those special resources and loans which have been 
raised for railways. Its advances of this nature altogether 
amounted at the end of 1874 to about 11,750,0001. Lastly, it has | 
made advances out of special funds, principally the consolidated 
railway loans of the last few years, partly in exchange for the 
shares and obligations of the railway companies, a portion of which 
it has realised. In this way the State was a creditor of the com- 
panies at the end of 1874, exclusive of the shares and obligations it 
had received and realised, to the extent of 28,000,000l., its realisa- 
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tions having amounted to about an equal sum. Altogether the 
Russian Government at the end of 1874, between what it had paid 
in guarantees and its advances from the general funds of the 
Treasury and from loans, had a sum of over 50,000,000/. ‘out’ in 
railways, and during the last two years this amount must have 
been largely increased, another large loan having been raised early 
in 1875. ‘To a certain extent its position as creditor is so far not 
unfavourable. its guarantees, as we have seen, have not involved it 
in any great annual charge, and although the capital of the railway 
Joans is not included in the ‘ Public Debt’ statement, the interest 
on these loans, amounting in the budget of 1876 to 3,534,c00l., is 
included, so that the moderate surplus in Russian finance is 
reckoned after paying that interest. In point of fact, also, the 
Russian Government receives for the service of interest on these 
loans about 2,000,000/. a-year, this being one of the items of 
receipt in the budget, so that the amount it is annually out of 
pocket in connection with its direct advances would appear to be 
only i; million sterling, in addition to the amount it is out of 
pocket in respect of guarantees. We confess, however, that there 
are in our view one or two weak points in this system which would 
easily be productive of temporary embarrassment, and behind 
which there may lurk more mischief than is apparent on the 
surface. The advances to the railway companies are an increasing 
amount. The tetal from special resources, i.e., from loans, 
amounted in 1874 to about 7,500,000/. What is to hinder that 
these advances are not represented by actual outlays in the con- 
struction and improvement of the property, but are simply loans 
which enable the companies to meet the interest on the shares and 
obligations ? In this way the companies guaranteed by Govern- 
ment may go on without having recourse to the guarantee, and the 
companies owing it interest may appear to pay it that interest; but 
in reality what may happen is, that the Government advances a 
sum in both cases, becoming a creditor for the amount, and this 
sum enables the company to pay the interest to itself, which figures 
as a receipt in the budget, or to pay the interest which the Govern- 
ment has guaranteed. If this has been the case to any extent— 
and we believe there have been applications to the Russian com- 
panies for advances, which were merely to enable them to maintain 
their credit—then the situation of the Russian Government as 
regards the railways cannot be quite so good as it is apparently on 
the surface. Its real lability under the guarantees may be greater 
than the amounts lately entered in its accounts as actually paid, 
and the companies directly indebted to it may pay it less out of their 
own revenues than they seem to have paid. The possible annual 
burden which may thus be concealed in the Russian accounts 
cannot, however, exceed more than 2 or 3 millions, and this in 
time of peace would not be fatal to Russian finance, while we 
doubt if so much is concealed. Of course these indirect liabilities 
of the Russian Government are liable to be increased like its direct 
liabilities by a great fall in the exchange, such as the present war 
has produced, and this will tend to increase the momentary embar- 
rassment. On the other hand, the position of the Russian Govern- 
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ment, as a creditor of its railway companies, will be a source of 
revenue to it which may become very valuable, as the railways 
are themselves developed. 

“Tn another way the Russian Government is deeply interested as 
a debtor and creditor, viz., as the real obligant upon bonds granted 
to the landowners on behalf of the peasants for the redemption of 
peasants’ properties, and as the creditor of the peasants for an 
equivalent amount of principal and interest. The debt of the 
peasantry on this account amounted, on Ist January, 1875, to 
83,135,cool., and the State was virtually bound for an equivalent 
sum, the annual interest and amortisation amounting to about five 
millions sterling. In many places, it is believed, the peasants only 
pay their taxes and the annual sums they owe for redemption with 
difficulty. The one payment competes with the other. Failure in 
paying the interest will obviously be the same thing to the State as 
a falling off of revenue. As yet the arrears of the peasants in 
their payments to the State are very small, amounting to 
15,110,532 roubles, or about 1,889,000/. at the end of 1874; while 
the amount of these arrears in 1874 was rather diminished than 
increased ; but an unprosperous year in Russian agriculture would 
easily make a difference. The matter is always one to be co: - 
sidered in Russian finance along with the figures of the revenue and 
expenditure of the State. It involves a contingent lability which 
has not yet brought the State into any embarrassment, but which 
may prove important, ; 

‘“‘ A large space in the present volume is given to the statistics 
of banks and other credit institutions, the Annuaire on this head 
showing a great advance upon its predecessors. Asa note in the 
preface informs us, the tables in this division now ‘ comprise the 
operations of 50 joint stock banks, including 11 of ‘ crédit foncier,’ 
and the operations of 10 establishments of mutual ‘crédit foncier,’ 
and the operations of 72 societies of mutual ‘crédit mobilier,’ and 
of 235 communal urban banks.’ With these statistics and the 
addition of those of the Imperial Bank of Russia, we are enabled 
to see at a glance what is the floating capital of the country, and 
estimate, however imperfectly, in connection with the other statis- 
tical data available, the extent of the undertakings that capital is 
capable of supporting. As regards the Imperial Bank, little need 
be said, as the accounts of that bank are published »weekly and 
monthly, and are more or less familiar. One branch of its business 
is to manage the inconvertible currency for the direct account of 
the Government. The issue of notes in 1874 was 797 million 
roubles, about 99,625,000/., against which the cash held was 
230 million roubles, about 28,850,000/., leaving a net uncovered 
circulation of rather more than 70 millions sterling, which is still 
about the amount, although meanwhile the gross issue and the cash 
held have each diminished about 10 millions sterling. The cir- 
culation appears by no means excessively large for a country of the 
extent of Russia. The bank also manages on account of the State 
the business of the redemption of the peasant properties, and of 
other mortgages on real property. The bank receives payment 
from the debtors on the one side, and pays the interest of the 
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obligations on the other, its functions, however, being manifestly 
that of an intermediary only. As the result of these operations, 
the Treasury was directly indebted to the bank at the end of 
December, 1874, in about 15,000,000/., the debt having. been 
reduced by about half-a-million in the course of the year; but the 
contingent debt of the Government, as above explained, was of 
course much greater. As regards what we may consider its proper 
banking business, the situation of the bank at the end of December, 
1874, showed its liabilities to be—capital and reserve, 2,625,000. ; 
accounts current and deposits at interest, 26,984,000/.; public 
deposits, 3,783,000/.; accounts current (private) not at interest and 
special accounts current, 3,427,000/.; other liabilities, including 
44 millions by branches to the bank, 10,471,000/. ; total, 47,290,000/. 
The bank has thus, in round numbers, exclusive of its.own capital 
and of the cross entries with its own branches, about 40 millions of 
public money to employ. Nearly 15 millions of this amount are 
used in the business of redeeming the peasant properties and similar 
operations above referred to, rather more than 6 millions are 
represented by cash and notes, and about 20 millions are employed 
in discounts and advances of various kinds, two-thirds of this last 
business being done at the branches, and only about one-third at 
St. Petersburg. 

‘The joint stock banks of Russia are less known, as they are, 
indeed, of comparatively recent creation, almost all having been 
founded within the last ten years. Hxclusive of the banks of 
erédit foncier, they are 39 in number; 6 are classed as belonging to 
St. Petersburg, 6 to Moscow, 13 to the Provinces of the South, 7 to 
the Provinces of the East, and 1© to the Provinces of the West, 
making nominally 42; but two of them are entered in more classes 
than one on account of their great extensions. Some of them 
are of considerable importance, such as the Bank of Volga-Kama, 
which has 2 millions of deposits in the Hastern Provinces and 2 
millions at St. Petersburg, and the aggregate liabilities are— 
capital and reserve, 13,546,000l.; deposits, 37,290,000/.; other 
liabilities, including 12,802,000/. to correspondents, 23,576,000l. ; 
total, 74,412,0001. 

“ Allowing that the other habilities may be made up a good deal 
by cross entries, the banks have still 135 millions of their own 
money and 37 millions of the money of the public, or about 
50 millions in all, to employ. The amount is represented by the 
following assets :— 


£ 
Chala Do eat see corn nee rca GENE inc op ft ves endo vth sewer 1,250,000 
Deposits at the Bank of Russia.........sccessccscecse sees 24.8 3,000 
. in private establishments................:eceees 602,000 
Tiscoarn Getgee Rae eh eee Ae cree So ccatep dh catoes 2,7)222,000 
Advances on securities guaranteed by State............ 6,689,000 
a i not guaranteed ........0gsoree 7,448,000 
- PEYCIIATICIC® Corre oe trinertereciccemeeece ss 2,305,000 
Discounts of promissory notes with security ........ 2,313,000 
Other assets, including 16,000,o00/. due by er 24,100,000 
MOG ISON CELE ogres oases cwindersos srsnengetstve) vole vanity sontvones 


OL Odethik pase ooh spe deies av 83 745412,000° » 
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“ Disregarding the other assets as consisting very largely of 
cross entries, and also omitting the cash and deposits at the other 
banks, we have thus about 46 millions employed by these banks 
in discount and advances of various kinds—about 14 millions on 
securities, which are no doubt for the most part those of the railway 
companies, and the remainder, we assume, mainly in commercial 
business. The deposits and capital together, added to those of the 
Imperial Bank, constitute a fund of about go millions. It will be 
understood, of course, that this fund, ike other banking funds, must 
be to a large extent the creation of the loans on the other side. 
The loans practically could not be called in and the money other- 
wise employed. So large a fund implies, however, that there is 
probably a constantly accruing surplus available for new investments. 
Some of the advances are no doubt paid off from time to time out 
of savings, and the sums thus repaid to the banks are available for 
wholly new enterprises. If we were to judge by an English standard, 
too, so large an amount of deposits would indicate in ordinary 
years a potential credit which would almost be as useful for new 
enterprises as actual money. But the above figures seem to show 
that the Russian banks have stretched their credit to the utmost. 
The amount of cash they hold is singularly small in proportion to 
their liabilities, that of the Imperial Bank being little more than 
10 per cent., and that of the other banks, including their deposits 
with the Imperial Bank, being only about 8 percent. Banks in such 
a position have very little margin, and could not afford to place 
additional amounts to the credit of their customers at the risk of 
these amounts being drawn upon. The wonder is that if Russian 
banks in the aggregate were in the above position at the end of 
1874, the failure of a bank at Moscow, in consequence of the 
Strousberg collapse the following year, did not lead to some more 
serious disasters. 

‘“‘ These Russian banks, it may be added, have been tolerably 
profitable. The net profits of the Imperial Bank in 1874 were nearly 
half-a-million sterling, and in addition to considerable amounts 
added to reserve, the following sums and average rates of dividend 
have been -paid since 1865 by the other joint stock banks :— 





Dividends. Dividends. 














Wears. bi a. yc g at ea Caer ee Gaede VORT, 
Amount Paid. Average Rates. Amount Paid. Average Rates. 
& Per ent. £ Per cnt. 

1865 .... 26,000 83 1S7023 330,000 13% 

defray 51,000 104 ey ae 537,000 13 

OT tan 476,000 113 72 fe 948,000 123 

68 3... 89,000 134 73 AA 4,08 Y,000 92 

"69 :... 148,c00 134 7s hie 1,312,000 94 





Thus the amount paid in the shape of dividend has steadily 
increased, but the rate of dividend in consequence of the greater 
proportionate increase of capital has declined during the last years. 

‘“* We need describe less minutely the facts as to the other credit 
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institutions, as it is obvious none are so important to a country as 
the ordinary deposit and lending banks. The companies of 
mutual ‘ crédit mobilier’ comprise 44,925 members, have a capital 
guaranteed, but apparently not subscribed, of 26,000,000/., and 
employ about 135 millions sterling of deposits. The urban 
commercial banks, with rather more than two millions sterling of 
capital, also hold about 133 millions of deposits. The joint stock 
‘erédit foncier’ banks, ten in number, as above stated, appear to 
have made altogether about 13 millions sterling of advances in the 
year ending 1874, principally in 1873 and 1874, a large part of this 
money having no doubt been borrowed abroad. The institutions of 
‘crédit foncier mutuel’ have had but unimportant transactions. The 
Imperial Bank and the joint stock deposit banks were thus by far 
the most important factors in the credit system of Russia up to the 
end of 1874. The ‘crédit foncier ’ institutions, judging by the loan 
operations in Western Europe, have increased their transactions 
since then, but their transactions are of a kind which shows not 
so much the internal resources of the country as the limitation of 
these resources, which compels a resort to foreign countries for the 
special purpose of obtaining advances on landed property. The 
amount of the advances made by these institutions has to be 
considered in connection with the direct national borrowings 
abroad, and with the similar borrowings by the railway companies, 
as an addition to the influences which make the exchange adverse 
to Russia when the borrowings abroad are from any cause sus- 
pended. The so-called savings banks in Russia are also unim- 
portant, the total deposits at the end of 1874 being only about 
600,000/. 

“We trust we have given our readers some notion of the 
contents of this volume of Russian statistics, though it would be 
impossible to do justice to it without going into somewhat wearisome 
detail. It should be understood especially that the traffic and 
expenses of every separate railway are shown, and the accounts in 
detail, not only of the Imperia] Bank, but of every one of the 
thirty-nine joint stock banks we have referred to. There is con- 
sequently no lack of detail for those who care to investigate the 
matter minutely, and the facts assist materially in forming a 
complete view of the economic condition and resources of Russia.”’ 


Til.—Hnglish Railways in 1876. 


We make the following extracts from the last Annual Report to 
the Board of Trade on the Capital, Traffic, and Dividends of 
English Railways, viz., for the year 1876. The report is in con- 
tinuation of Captain Tyler’s well-known reports, and is signed this 
year by Mr. Calcraft, Assistant Secretary, Railway Department, and 
Mr. Giffen, Chief of the Statistical Department, Board of Trade :— 
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Railway Extension. 


‘“* Table No. 1 exhibits the mileage of railways open for traffic 
in the United Kingdom and its principal divisions at the end of 
‘December, 1876, as compared with similar totals for several previous 
years. The total mileage for the United Kingdom in 1876 was 
16,872 miles, including 11,989 miles for England, 2,726 miles for 
Scotland, a 2,157 miles for Ireland. The increase for the 
United Kingdom over the total in 1875 is 214 miles, which is much 
the same amount of increase as in 1875 over 1874. The percentage 
of increase is in both cases about 1°3 per cent., which is a small rate 
of increase as compared with what has often been witnessed, and 
much smaller than the rate of increase in 18/4 and one or two 
years just previous. Almost the entire increase in 1876 has been in 
England and Wales, the increase in Scotland being 5 miles only, and 
in Ireland g miles. 

‘‘ The increase of double mileage is greater than the increase of 
the whole mileage. Of the above total of 16,872 miles the number 
of double miles was 9,169, and of single miles 7,703; and, 
comparing these with the corresponding details for 1875, we find 
that while the increase of double miles has been 271, there has been 
a decrease of 57 miles in the single mileage. In the absence of 
information on this point from the respective railway companies, it 
is impossible to say whether the increase of double mileage is due 
for the most part to absolutely new constructions, or to the 
conversion of existing single mileage into double mileage. But it 
is evident from the increase of double mileage exceeding the 
increase of the whole mileage that the latter process is going on to 
some extent, and probably, it is believed, to a considerable extent. 
At the same time, the similar process of lengthening sidings, and 
converting double into treble or more lines, is going forward, as we 
may infer from the fact that, while the addition to the mileage of 
railways in 1876 was only 1°3 per cent., the percentage addition to 
the capital, as will presently be noticed, was considerably greater. 


Capital. 


‘“¢ The total nominal capital of the railways at the above date in 
1876 was 658,214,776/. As compared with the total on the corres- 
ponding date in 1875, viz., 630,223,494/., there is an apparent 
increase of 27,991,282/., or about 4°4 per cent. A portion of this 
increase is only nominal, nearly 8 millions of it being due to an 
increase of the nominal capital of the North British and Caledonian 
Railways in connexion with conversion operations. Still, making 
a deduction on this account, the remaining increase of about 
20,000,000/. amounts to 3°1 per cent., which is a considerably higher 
rate of increase than that of the mileage open for traffic, and so far 
confirms the suggestion that a considerable part of the increased 
capital of railways is expended on lines already open for traffic. A 
comparison of the total capital per mile of railway open for a series 
of years shows this very clearly. 
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Capital per Mile 


Yearg 4 of Railway Open. 
£ 

BS Gee Fe hea todd -laghbs.-petepdioded esdyatagd 355943 
BA Dak ae RE AE OE ERG ee Ce ee 35,984 
oO cute iis dike des ebauhos 36,574 
Re OR te. heh Se. tele Sich Ses, dou 37,078 
ie ey ei i oes eh 37,833 
eC OO, CoG te me eNee ay 1 Ge ak) ae ee 39,012 


* Assuming that these figures—apart from variations in parti- 
cular years, in consequence of an increase of nominal capital 
through conversion operations on one side, or in consequence of the 
issue of shares and stocks at premiums on the other side—represent 
approximately the real capital expended, it cannot be doubted that 
there is a steady increase of the capital cost per mile of open railway 
in the kingdom. As has been pointed out by Captain Tyler in his 
reports, there is a sufficient reason for an increase of this sort in 
the addition of sidings and other accommodation to existing lines 
to meet the increasing traffic. 

‘“‘ The principal part of the nominal as well as nearly the whole 
amount of the real increase in the capital in 1876 is in the 
guaranteed and preferential as distinguished from the ordinary 
share capital, and in the loans and debenture stock. Carrying the 
comparison a few years back, it would seem that the ordinary 
capital of railway companies, although it is swollen to some extent 
by nominal additions, is nevertheless increasing very slowly in 
comparison with the guaranteed and preferential capital and the 
loan and debenture capital. In 1870 the ordinary capital of the 
companies was 229,282,150/., so that the increase in 1876 to 
262,008,883/. amounts to 32,726,733/., or about 14°3 per cent, In 
the same period, however, the guaranteed and preferential share 
capital increased from 158,692,084/. to 228,907,992/., an increase of 
70,215,988/., and about 44°2 per cent.; and the loans and debenture 
stock increased from 141,934,430l. to 167,297,901/., an increase of 
25,363,462/., and about 17°9 per cent. LHven, therefore, if we make 
no allowance for that portion of the increase of ordinary capital 
which is only nominal, it would seem that its increase is consider- 
ably slower than that of the other classes of capital. The propor- 
tion to the whole capital of railways is consequently diminishing. 
While it constituted in 1870 about 43 per cent. of the capital, its 
proportion in 1876 was only 40 per cent. On the other hand, while 
the proportion of loans and debenture stock to the whole capital 
has slightly diminished in the same period, there has been a 
considerable increase in the proportion of guaranteed and preferen- 
tial capital, viz., from 30 to 35 per cent. It has to be remembered 
besides that a considerable portion of the above ordinary capital, 
being the capital of lines leased by other companies, might more 
properly be classed as guaranteed or preferential, so diminishing the 
proportion of capital invested in railways which is not in some form 
or other guaranteed. 

“In the annexed Table 2, no separation has been made between 
‘Loans’ and ‘Debenture Stock’ as has been done in former 
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years, but the two have been classed together. It may be stated 
that a main reason for this is that the item of ‘loans,’ which has 
been decreasing of late years, has now been reduced to a compara- 
tively small amount. The total is now only 32,552,415/. out of the 
above sum of 167,297,901/. of loans and debenture stock together, 
the reduction effected in 1876 alone having been about 8,000,000l. 
The transformation of ‘loans’ into ‘debenture stock,’ which has 
been going on for some years, is thus approaching its completion, 
and the danger to railway finance from the existence of a large 
floating debt has to all intents and purposes disappeared. In 
addition, many of the companies have effected a considerable 
economy by issuing their debenture stocks at lower rates than the 
average rates of interest on their loans. 


fates of Interest and Dividend. 


‘“‘ Tables 3, 4, and 5 exhibit the results to the capital invested in 
railways in 1876 as compared with previous years. The most 
general facts are, that the total receipts were 62,215,775/., an 
increase of 978,775/. over the previous year; the working expenses 
were 33,535,509/., an increase of 314,781/. over the previous year ; 
and the net earnings were 28,680,266/., which is an increase of 
663,994/. In consequence of the increase of capital, however, the 
percentage of the increased net earnings to the total share and loan 
capital is rather lower than it was the year previous, being 4°36 as 
compared with 4°45 per cent., but this falling off is also subject to 
the observation already made as to the increase of nominal capital. 
Altogether, neither in the net earnings from railway working alone, 
nor in the net earnings from all sources, was there any material 
change in the position of the companies as. compared with the pre- 
vious year. The net earnings, as will be seen, are still rather 
smaller in proportion to the whole capital than they were in 1872 
and 1873, when they amounted to 4°52 and 4°35 per cent. respec- 
tively, for the railway working alone, and to 4°74 and 4.59 per 
cent. for the whole working; but in amount they have greatly 
increased since those years, their proportion to capital being kept 
down by the large simultaneous increase of capital. 

‘* The tables above referred to also show very fully the amounts 
and rates of interest or dividend paid on the various descriptions of 
capital; the figures here used, however, being in the aggregate 
somewhat larger than the true totals, in consequence of the invest- 
ments by some companies in the stocks and shares of other com- 
panies, so that the same interest payment, or dividend has to be 
computed twice over. The total interest and dividend thus 
appears as 29,224,083/,, or in the proportion of 4°44 per cent. on 
the total capital, as compared with the above sum of 28,680,2661/., 
being the net earnings from the whole working of railways, which 
is in the proportion of 4'36 per cent. But the difference thus 
arising is inappreciable for the purpose in view, which is to com- 
pare amongst each other the returns obtained by the various 
descriptions of capital. 

“ Of this total of 29,224,083/., then, it appears that the sum of 
7,124,511/, was paid to ‘loans and debenture stock,’ an increase of 
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167,000/. as compared with the previous year, but the proportion 
to the ‘loan and debenture capital’ 


per cent. 


remaining the same, viz., 4°26 
The sum of 10,259,719/. was paid to the guaranteed and 


preferential capital, this being an increase of 625,000/. as com- 
pared with the previous year, but the proportion to the guaranteed 
and preferential capital falling from 4°54 to 4°48 per cent.—partly, 
no doubt, in consequence of the merely nominal additions to the 
capital which have been made. The payment to the ordinary 
capital, however, shows a falling off in the amount as well as in the 
proportion, as compared with the previous year, the reduction in 
amount being from 12,018,009/. to 11,839,853/., and in proportion 
to ordinary capital from 4°72 to 4°52 per cent. This last reduction 
is, no doubt, partly apparent only, as part of the increase in ordinary 
capital has been nominal only; but the reduction is real, at least to 
the extent that the amount paid to the ordinary shareholder has 
been diminished. ‘The ordinary shareholder receives on the average 
rather a better dividend than the holders of other railway capital. 

“To throw light on the question of the proportions of the different 
descriptions of capital receiving interest or dividend at different 
rates, we subjoin the following detailed comparison :— 


Statement of the Rates of Interest and Dividend Paid on the undermentioned Ordinary, 


Guaranteed, and Preferential Capital, and Loans and Debenture Stocks for the Year 
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“From this it appears very clearly, we think, that while the bulk 
of the capital in each case receives about the average dividend, the 
average is lower in the more secured capital, and is highest of all in 
the ordinary as regards the capital receiving dividend, but in the 
latter there is also a much larger proportion of capital either 
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receiving no dividend or a very small one. The extremes are thus 
greatest in the latter case, although on the average the result is 
better than the average of the remaining capital. 


Traffic, Working Hxpenses, and Revenue. 


“The remaining tables annexed contain numerous details as to 
the traffic, working expenses, and revenue of the railway companies, 
of which we have already stated the broad results. The tables have 
been compiled for the convenience of those interested in the subject, 
and it would be out of place here to introduce any elaborate com- 
ment; but it may be useful to call attention to one or two of the 
more prominent points in these details. 

““The increase of receipts apparently is divided in pretty equal 
proportions between the passenger and goods traffic. 

“The receipts from passenger traffic amounted to 26,163,551/., 
or 448,870/. more than in 1875. 

“The receipts from goods traffic amounted to 33,754,317/., or 
486,245/. more than in 1875. _ 

‘“‘ The goods increase is rather the largest in amount, but the per- 
centage of increase is no greater, owing to the larger amount on 
which the increase has occurred. It appears, however, that these 
results have been cbtained along with a larger proportionate 
lacrease of passenger-train mileage than of goods-train mileage. 

“The passenger-train mileage was 105,919,000 miles, or 
5,188,000 miles (being 5 per cent.) more than in 1875. 

“The goods-train mileage was 106,139,000 miles, or 1,504,000 
miles (being 14 per cent.) more than in 1875. 

“‘ The receipts per train-mile from passenger traffic have accord- 
ingly fallen from 60°06d. in 1875 to 58°63d. in 1876, while the 
receipts per train-mile from goods traffic have increased from 75°32d. 
to 75°78d. The increase in the passenger traffic has thus, in all 
probability, not been beneficial in the way of an increase of net | 
earnings to the railway companies, the increase of 5 per cent. in the 
working being far more than double the percentage increase of pas- 
senger receipts. The increase in goods traffic would, on the other 
hand, be profitable, being accompanied by a comparatively small 
increase in the working. No doubt the increase of working expenses 
as above-mentioned has been very small in amount, and has cer- 
tainly not been in proportion to the increase of train-mileage; but 
the smallness of the increase must be due to the diminution of the 
cost of working from other causes, but for which the additional 
train-mileage would, no doubt, have added in some degree to the 
cost of working. 

“An analysis of the increase of passenger traffic would seem to 
account for the addition to the working which has been necessary. 
It is almost exclusively an increase of third-class traffic, the receipts 
from both first and second-class passengers, though not from other 
sources, having declined. 

“The receipts from first-class in 1876 were 4,566,271/.; 1875, 
4,725,506/.; decrease, 159,235/. 
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“‘ The receipts from second-class in 1876 were 3,659,116/.; 1875, 
3,842,592/.; decrease, 183,4761. ; 

‘“‘ The receipts from third-class in 1376 were 13,615,961/.; 1875, 
12,985,829/.; increase, 630,132. 

‘“The receipts from season tickets in 1876 were 1,216,383/.; 
1875, 1,151,248/.; increase, 65,1352. . 

“The receipts from excess, lugzage, &c., in 1876 were 3, 102, 5901.; 
1875, 3,009,060/. ; increase, 93,530. 

“The pressure of the times, or other causes, has thus taken from 
the first and second-class traffic, and added to the third-class traffic, 
for the accommodation of which traffic more trains than formerly 
have apparently been required. In any case whatever may be the 
_ cause of the increase of passenger-train mileage, the magnitude of 
the increase cannot but have neutralised to the railway companies 
the increase of receipts from that traffic; and if that cause has not 
been the additional accommodation requisite for the great increase 
of third-class traffic, it would be for those interested to endeavour in 
Some way to account for the increase. 

“‘ Tt might have been possible to throw more light on this point, if 
the companies gave returns of the numbers of the different classes 
of passengers carried one mile; but, in the absence of such returns, 
the facts as to passenger journeys would seem to support the 
inference that the increase of third-class traffic on railways has 
added greatly to the amount of the working. 

“¢ First-class passenger journeys in 1876 were 44,859,066; in 1875 
were 43,708,886; increase, 1,150,180. 

‘“‘ Second-class passenger journeys in 1876 were 66,478,195; in 
1875 were 70,525,171; decrease, 4,046,976. 

‘“'Third-class passenger journeys in 1876 were 426,950,034; in 
1875 were 392,741,177 ; increase, 34,208,857. 

‘“‘ Thus the third-class passenger journeys have increased about 
9 per cent., while first-class passenger journeys have increased very 
little, and second-class passenger journeys have largely decreased. 
Passenger journeys are, no doubt, a most incomplete test, but, 
taken in connection with all the circumstances, the facts concerning 
them appear to corroborate the probability of the great additional 
work thrown on the railway companies by the increase of their 
third-class traffic at the expense of the other classes. It is a curious 
circumstance that there is an increase of the first-class passenger 
journeys along with a decrease of the receipts. Possibly this may 
be partly due to a disproportionate increase of short journeys; but, 
so far as such an increase is not the occasion of the change, the 
falling off in the receipts would be due to a lowering of fares. The 
special decrease of second-class passenger receipts and journeys is, 
perhaps, partly due to the continued effect of the abolition of 
second-class carriages on the Midland Railway system—the decrease 
in the journeys being almost exclusively in England and Wales, 
and not in Scotland and Ireland. But this cannot certainly be 
affirmed, as the Midland change had been in operation all through 
1875. In Scotland it may be noted, contrary to the experience of 
both England and Ireland, there has been in 1876 an increase of 
both first-class passenger receipts and journeys. 
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‘“‘ The pressure of the times has been referred to as a main cause 
of the falling off in first and second-class passenger receipts as 
compared with those from third-class passengers. In former 
periods of depression a similar phenomenon has been observed. 
It is evident, however, that, one year with another, third-class 
traffic increases faster in proportion than either first or second- 
class traffic. Comparing 1871 with 1876 we find that in that 
period— ; 

‘¢ First-class passenger receipts have increased from 4,148,108/. 
to 4,566,271/., or 10 per cent. 

‘‘ Second-class passenger receipts have diminished from 5,167,53 sb 
to 3,659,116/., or 29 per cent. 

« Third-class passenger receipts have increased from 8,11 53041. 
to 13,615,961/., or 68 per cent. 

‘‘ From a variety of causes, therefore, of which the Midland 
abolition of second-class carriages was only one, the third-class 
passenger traffic of railways grows out of all proportion to the 
others. Its rate of increase, 68 per cent. in five years, is nearly 
seven times the rate of increase of the first-class traffic, while the 
amount of the increase is overwhelmingly greater, as third-class 
traffic in 1871 was almost twice the amount of the first-class traffic. 
The contrast with the large diminution of second-class traffic is still 
more striking. To put the matter another way, first and second- 
class traffic receipts together amounted in 1871 to 9,315,643/., 
and in 1876 the amount was 8,225,387/., showing a decrease in the 
ageregate of about 12 per cent. In the same period the third-class 
traffic, which was at the beginning 8,115,304/., somewhat less than 
the first and second class traffic combined, is now 13,615,961/., or 
65 per cent. more than that combined traffic. The change in the 
passenger journeys between 1871 and 1876 is equally striking. 

“ First-class passenger journeys have increased from 35,642,199 
to 44,859,066, or 26 per cent. 

‘‘ Second-class passenger journeys have decreased from 81,021,940 
to 66,471,195, or 18 per cent. 

‘“‘ Third-class passenger journeys have increased from 2 58; 556,615 
to 426,950,034, or 65 per cent. 

‘‘ Here the rate of increase as regards first-class passengers is 
greater than the rate of increase of receipts, while the diminution 
as regards second-class is less than the diminution in the receipts. 
But it is again the third-class traffic which has increased over- 
whelmingly out of proportion to the others. The amount of the 
increase is in truth far more than the total of the other two classes 
either in 1871 or 1876; it is no less a figure than 168,393,419; and 
the whole number of first and second-class passenger journeys was 
in 1871 only 116,664,139, and in 1876 only 111,337,261. The 
greater increase of journeys in the first-class and the smaller 
decrease in the second-class, as compared with receipts, may again 
be noted as indicating either a lowering of fares or a dispropor- 
tionate shortening of the average journeys. 

‘* Analysing the goods traffic in a similar manner, we find that 
the increase of 486,000. is made up in the following manner :— 
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“The increase is thus least of all in minerals, and greatest in 
general merchandise and live stock, the amount of the latter traffic 
being insignificant compared with that of the other two classes. 
These proportions in the rate of increase of mineral traffic as com- 
pared with general merchandise are contrasted with the experience 
of the previous year, m which there was an increase of nearly a 
million over 1874 in the receipts from mineral traffic, and of 
255,000/. only in the receipts from general merchandise ; and are 
also different from the experience of 1874, in which there was a 
slight diminution of the mineral traffic, coupled with a moderate 
increase of the general merchandise traffic. Taking a long period 
into account, however, viz., 1871 to 1876, the mineral traffic appears 
to increase somewhat more rapidly than the general merchandise 
traffic. In that period— 


£ £ Pr. cut. 
The mineral traffic has increased from................ 10,029,253 tO 13,520,213, OF 35 
General merchandise traffic has increased from 15,418,171 ,, 18,985,090, ,, 23 


‘Thus the increase in the mineral traffic in the five years has 
been 6% per cent. per annum, and of general merchandise traffic 
about 44 per cent. per annum. 

‘“‘ If we compare the tonnage of minerals and general merchandise 
conveyed, we are led to pretty much the same conclusions as regards 
the period 1871 to 1876. 


Tons. Tons. Pr. ent. 
The mineral tonnage has increased from.... 102,222,464 tO 123,044,583, or 20 
General merchandise 55 rere, .453900,6032) 5, 58,998,030, 5, 22 


“The greater rate of increase of receipts, as compared with the 
increase of tonnage, would seem to imply, so far as the average 
length of the carriage per ton is not increased, that there has not 
been any reduction of charges in the period. If, however, we com- 
pare 1876 with its predecessor only, we find that although the 
increase of mineral receipts is smaller than the increase of general 
merchandise receipts, the increase of tonnage is greater. 

‘The mineral tonnage in 1876 was 123,044,583 ; in 1875 it was 
117,771,566; increase, 5,273,017 tons, or 43 per cent. 

‘The general merchandise tonnage in 1876 was 55,988,686; in 
1875 it was 55,780,709 ; increase, 207,977 tons, or 0°4 per cent. 

‘“‘ Tt would seem then that mineral journeys must on the average 
have been greatly shortened last year along with a great increase 
in the quantities carried, or the charges, though still higher than 
they were in 1871, were reduced last year from what they had been 
a year or two previous. It is known that a change of this sort was, 
in fact, made on the northern railways, and the facts stated accord 
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with the results of such a change. If mineral journeys have not 
been shortened, however, the circumstance that goods train-mileage 
has not greatly increased becomes a little singular, as contrasted 
especially with the very great increase in passenger train-mileage. 
It is not improbable that last year’s total may consist of rather 
shorter journeys on the average, while the charges have been some- 
what reduced; but to some extent we may also believe there has 
been an economy of train-mileage; the same work may have been 
done with fewer trains. We need hardly say that we suggest no 
certain conclusion of our own on the facts, our object being simply 
to direct attention to the apparent contradictions in the bearing of 
the facts themselves, leaving it to those concerned and well 
acquainted with the subject to make their own inferences and 
explanations. 

“Coming to the working expenditure, we find that while the 
receipts per passenger train-mile as above stated have fallen off last 
year 1°43d. (from 60°06d. to 58°63d.), and the receipts per goods train- 
mile have increased o°46d. (from 75°32d. to 75°78d.), the receipts 
per mile generally have fallen o:god. (from 67°56d. to 66°66d.). 
This contrasts with a falling off of o-75d. in the expenditure per 
train-mile (from 36°88d. to 36°13d.). In spite of some economy in 
the working, therefore, the net result per mile run to the railway 
companies was less in 1876 than in 1875, by the difference between 
ogod. and o'75d., or o'15d. per train-mile. In the aggregate the 
net earnings have increased, but this was because a great many 
more miles were run, so that a less return per mile yields in the 
aggregate a rather larger sum. 

“ Tables No. 11 and No. 114 show in detail for a series of years 
how the expenditure per train-mile under the different heads of 
maintenance of way, locomotive power, general charges, &c., has 
varied. It will be observed that the greater part of the reduction 
of o75d. last year is under the head ‘locomotive power,’ the 
outlay on this item having fallen from g'god. to g‘4od., or o*50d. 
In most of the other items there is a fractional decline of some sort, 
the exceptions being general charges, rates, and taxes, compensa- 
tion for damage to goods, and miscellaneous, in which there is a 
fractional increase. Altogether, it will be seen the expenditure 
per train-mile in 1876, though lower than the high maximum of 
1874, viz., 37°89d., is still near the very high level which was 
reached in 1873. Since that year the rates have been :— 


d. 
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which are in strong contrast with the rates of 32°'27d. in 1872, and 
30°02d. in 1870. It is believed that a further economy in railway 
working is being effected in the current year, but the difference 
between the present level and that of 1870is immense. Comparing 
1870 with 1876, we find that the increase is mainly in the following 
items :— 
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Maintenance of Way ..........0+ 5°89 7°46 sz 
Locomotive power? .........e00 7°92 9°40 1°48 
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It remains to be seen how far it will be possible to go back to the 
standard of 1870. There has been an increase of wages, which it 
will be difficult to reduce, but on the opposite side has to be 
reckoned the increasing efficiency of many of the appliances as the 
traffic grows up to them, and the benefit the companies may derive 
from the use of steel rails and other improvements, of which they 
should now be reaping the benefits. 

To look at the expenditure another way, the proportion per cent. 
to traffic receipts, though rather less than in 1875, was stiil very 
high, viz., 54°2 per cent. For the last four years the proportions 
have been: 1873, 54 per cent.; 1874, 55°6 per cent.; 1875, 54°6 
per cent.; and 1876, 54:2 per cent.; all as compared with a pro- 
portion of only 48°8 per cent. in 1870. The difference of a penny 
per train-mile, it may be remarked, amounts to about a million 
sterling, and of 1 per cent. in the proportion of expenditure to 
receipts to about 600,000/., so that there would be an enormous 
addition to the net earnings of the companies if they could get back 
to anything like the level ‘of 1870. 

‘“‘ Before leaving this topic of traffic and working expenses, we 
may call attention to Table 6, showing the rate of increase of traffic 
in each year since 1858. From this it appears that, with the 
exception of 1868, for which the returns are incomplete, the rate 
of increase was lower last year than it has been in the whole of the 
above period. The rate is 1°59 per cent., the lowest previously 
recorded being 1°97 per cent.in 1862. The average rate of increase 
of the last three years has also been much under the average of the 
whole period. ‘The rates of increase in these three years have been 
2°20, 3°66, and 1°59 per cent., the mean being 2°82 per cent. ; 
whereas the average increase of each year over the preceding one 
since 1858 has been 5°26 per cent. 


Summary. 


“It will be convenient to bring together in a short table the 
principal facts as to last year compared with the previous one to 
which reference has been made. We obtain the following com- 
parison :— 
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Increase in 1876. Decrease in 1876. 
1876. 1875. : 
Amount. é ae Amount. Coa 
Mileage «00. meer ea 16,872 16,658 214 1°3 — = 
Double or more mileage ............ 9,169 8,898 271 ‘Oo = a 
£ £ £ 
OS IGA Pieter hates a Lots 658,214,776 | 630,223,494 | 27,991,282 | 4°4 — — 
by MERDICREINTLO OPEN 1S. < 5 es -5 3 39,012 37,533 eS WES ae ar — ~—- 
Ordinaryicapltal Y sii. h.ci-cr t-te 262,008,883 | 254,600,732 | 7,408,151] 2°9 = = 
Traffic— 
aseON OSL Meta teu this. Reale 26,163,551 | 26,714,681 448,870} 1°47 — — 
G Tevns | psn a inti Mone OH I A 33,754,317 22..208;072 486,245 | 1° — — 
DL iscellaieOUs 4 cantata tee 2,297,907 25254,244 43,660} 179 — — 
otal: ee once ee 62,215,775 | 61,237,000 978,775 | 1°6 — ~~ 
Working expenditure .............0. 33,535,509 | 33,220,728 314,781] o°9 — — 
Net earnings. ............ 28,680,266 28,016,272 663,994 2°4 — — 
d. d. d. 
Receipts per train-mile from : a : : 
passenger and goods traffic PaALe OT pe - ae oe 3 
Expenditure per train-mile, 
exclusive of harbour, &c., 36°13 36°88 —- —- 0°75 2°45 
OX DONSES as fas ueeornteswedeavacee 
Net earnings per train-mile.... 30°53 30°68 on — | 015 0°5 
£ 
Percentage of net earnings on . : ’ : 
Capitalin: ate re anes: 4°36 4°45 = sett PLU AM By ce 
Dividend paid on ordinary capital 452% 4°72* = —_ 0°20 4:28 











* These percentages, as noticed above, are calculated on amounts a little in excess of the true 


totals. 
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“The final result of railway working in 1876 as shown in these 
figures may be stated in a very few words. The extent of the 
system has been increased very little during the year, only 1°3 per 
cent., but the double mileage has increased 3 per cent., showing the 
conversion of single into double miles. The capital at the same 
time has increased 4°4 per cent., but part of the increase is in 
nominal capital only; and the capital per mile open has increased 
3°1 per cent. ‘The ordinary capital, however, has increased more 
slowly than the total capital, or only 2°9 per cent. At the same 
time, the traffic has increased 1°6 per cent., or rather less than the 
rate of increase of capital; but the working expenditure has 
increased more slowly still, or only og per cent.; so that the 
increase of net earnings is 2°4 per cent., more nearly approaching 
the rate of increase of capital. The receipts, expenditure, and net 
earnings per train-mile have all decreased slightly. The result 
is (1) a slight diminution of the percentage of net earnings on the 
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whole capital, viz., from 4°45 to 4°36 per cent., a reduction which 
would be still less in reality to those concerned, allowing for the 
increase in nominal capital only as distinguished from an increase 
of actual capital outlay; and (2) a rather larger but still not a 
large diminution of the dividend paid on the ordinary capital, viz., 
from 4°72 to 4°52 per cent., a diminution which would also be less 
if allowance were made for the infusion of merely nominal capital. 
These are the results in a year in which the increase of traffic has 
been at a lower rate than at any time since 1858, the average rate 
having been in that period 5:26 per cent., while last year it was 
only 1°59 per cent. They are also the results at a time when the 
rate of working expenses is at a high level compared with the whole 
period prior to 1872. The result to railway capitalists in the 
circumstances cannot be deemed unfavourable on the average, 
though the average is, no doubt, composed in part of some unfavour- 
able extremes. As regards the public use of railways, the facts 
stated as to the increase of third-class traffic, as well as of minerals 
and goods conveyed, would appear to show that that use has been 
increased in 1876 in a greater degree than the return to the owners 
of the railway system.” 


IV .—WNotes on Recent Additions to the Library. 


Amonc the more important of the recent additions to the Statis- 
tical Society’s Library, a list of which is annexed, is the Financial 
Treatise of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the editor of the Hconomiste 
Francais, published by Guillaumin and Co. This work is in two 
large octavo volumes, closely printed, containing, as we estimate, 
very nearly as much printed matter as the standard treatise of 
M. de Parieu, which is in five volumes. The author tells us in his 
preface that the book has been the work of the last five years, and is 
largely the fruit of researches and studies in discharge of his duties 
as editor of the above journal. It is certainly a monument of 
patient and steady industry, while the style and arrangement are 
thoroughly popular, so that the reader has convenient access in 
these volumes to full and accurate information on the subjects 
treated. At first sight it might be thought M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
work must be one of supererogation. There are at least three or 
four able treatises on finance by French writers. M. Garnier, in 
his concise Traité des Finances, gives a general outline of the whole 
subject; M. d’Audiffret-Pasquier, in his Systéme Financier de la 
France, has given a very full account of French finance, with ample 
statistical notices; M. Vignes, in his Traité des Impdts, gives a 
most exhaustive description of the sources of national revenue in 
France, also enriched with ample statistical notices ; and M. Esquirou 
de Parieu, in the treatise already referred to, covers the whole 
ground occupied bythe present author, discussing fully the general 
theory of finance and the practice of the more important countries. 
But the justification for the present work is that a good many years 
have elapsed since the latest of these treatises, that the world has 
grown and changed much since then, and that in particular, from a 
French point of view, the Franco-German war, and the indemnity pay- 
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ments have thrown new light on the resources of modern industrial 
communities and the operations connected with national indebted- 
ness. If the old books are to be used, it would be convenient to 
supplement them with later statistical notices and illustrations from 
recent history, and for this purpose a wholly new book, instead of 
merely a new edition of one of the older treatises, has its advan- 
tages. The occasion of the present treatise is thus a sufficient one, 
and it would hardly be going too far to say that it will be indispen- 
sable to all students of finance to study it. The work is in two main 
divisions: the first being occupied with a discussion and description 
of the sources of national revenue. M. Leroy-Beaulieu avoids alto- 
gether the vexed questions of the objects of national expenditure, 
believing that these lie rather within the general domain of political 
economy than within the special domain of finance. Assuming 
that Governments are to have a revenue, he simply discusses and 
describes the methods to be pursued. The second division of the 
book is devoted to what we may call the financial operations of 
Governments other than operations to procure revenue by taxation 
or otherwise. To this division belong all questions as to the methods 
of borrowing which Governments may adopt, questions of paper 
currency, and the like. The illustrations of this division are espe- 
cially novel, being largely drawn from French experience after the 
last war. On the whole, we may add, M. Leroy-Beaulieu appears to 
be more felicitous than French writers in general in his references 
to English matters, though his information appears sometimes to be 
a good deal out of date at the present time, as if he had written 
two or three years ago, and had not afterwards corrected the figures 
from later statistics, which he must have had. He appears also to 
have been troubled a little, as is not unnatural, by the confusion in 
our English financial statistics, occasioned by there being two sets 
of figures given by some of our financial departments, one set for 
the calendar year ending 3lst December, and the other set for the 
financial year ending 31st March. Perhaps his most serious slips 
are (1) that in tracing the growth of expenditure in England 
during the last fifty years he fails to notice altogether how much of 
the growth he describes is apparent only, being due to the constant 
changes in the mode of keeping the accounts, by which there have 
been substituted for entries of net income only entries of gross 
income on one side and of items of expense on the other side. The 
most conspicuous instance of this was just before the Crimean War, 
_ when the whole expense of vollecting the revenue—about 4 millions 
—which was formerly deducted from the income, appeared for the 
first time in the budget statements as an item of expenditure. If 
M. Leroy-Beanlieu had allowed for this apparent growth of expen- 
diture in England, instead of treating the nominal increase as real, 
his remarks would have been a good deal modified. (2) M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu explains in one place that the Committees of the House of 
Commons in which the budget is discussed, are distinguished from 
the ordinary sittings of that body by being private. Of course they 
are as public and as much reported as any other sittings of the 
House. But these are, after all, far from serious slips in a foreign 
author who is otherwise generally accurate, who has taken evident 
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pains to be right in his facts, and who carefully cites his autho- 
rities—a most undeniable merit in such a book. 

We notice next the Jahrbuch fur die Amtliche Statistik des Preus- 
sichen Staats (fourth year), issued from the bureau of Dr. Engel. 
Almost every country now issues an Annuaire, or Statistical Ab- 
stract, or Jahrbuch, and there are no more useful or interesting 
books to public men. That of Dr. Engel, we need hardly say, has 
unusual merits, both in respect of the number of subjects embraced 
and the fulness of treatment, while the arrangement is also such as 
may be usefully studied by those who attempt a logical arrange- 
ment of statistical data. It may be useful to notice that the present 
volumes, although professedly only a Jahrbuch for the Prussian 
State, contain, on some points, full statistics of the German empire. 
The finance and railway statistics of Germany are especially very 
full, and there is an account of the indemnity payments, which will 
be most useful for reference. 

From America, besides the publications of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, we have to notice especially the reports of the Controller of 
the Currency. These reports contain full statistical notices and 
tables with reference to the national banks of the United States. 
One of the chief duties of the Controller of the Currency is to super- 
vise these banks, whose circulation of notes is officially regulated. 
In this capacity the controller obtains an account of the position of 
the banks so many times a-year, and the statistics thus obtained 
for a series of years illustrate the recent economic and industrial 
history of the United States. The first annual report on the internal 
commerce of the United States, which accompanies this year the 
annual trade returns of the Bureau of Statistics, contains an 
elaborate account of the railway and canal system of the United 
States, the competition of railways for through traffic, and similar 
matters which are of special interest to investors in United States 
securities at the present time. 

From Russia, it will be observed, there are several most im- 
portant statistical works, including the statistics of the town of 
St. Petersburg, the general statistics of the Russian Hmpire, and 
the statistics of the finances of Russia. Unfortunately, as far as 
concerns any purposes of general reference in this country, the 
volumes thus added to the library are in the Russian language, of 
which there are yet very few students in England. For practical 
purposes an Annuaire in French, like that of M. Vessélovsky, which 
is noticed in the preceding pages, is much more useful, and the 
Russian Government, it may be hoped, will continue these publica- 
tions in French. At the same time the Russian Government is far 
from being liable to the reproach of being without statistics, and if 
these statistics are not better known, the fault lies with the statis- 
ticians who have neglected the study of the Russian language. It 
may be hoped that some of the younger members of the Society 
will turn their attention to Russia, and supplement the work of 
Mr. Ravenstein in his most interesting paper, which is published in 
this number of the Journal, as to the population statistics of Russia 
and Turkey. 

From Italy it will be observed there is a very large contribution. 
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No Government has lately done so much as that of Italy in making 
its statistics known, and there is now a large collection of Italian 
statistics in our library. It is certainly to be regretted that so little 
attention is paid to these statistics, and, perhaps, we have only to 
notice the matter, to induce some member of the Society to give 
an account of the statistics of Italy. 

The library has also received additions from the Imperial 
Government of Germany, from the Governments of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and other German States, from Austria, Hungary, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and other forergn countries, including a 
volume of trade statistics (for the first time) from the Government 
of Uruguay, besides the usual variety of colonial publications. 

Of home official publications there have been received the Trade 
and Navigation Annual Statements of the Board of Trade, the 
Emigration and Railway Statistics from the same department, the 
Statistical Abstracts of the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
the Report of Mr. Danvers on Railways to the Indian Govern- 
ment, the Quarterly Reports of the Registrars General, of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, in England, Ireland, and Scotland, &c., &c. 
We have extracted above a portion of the report to the Board of 
Trade on Railways. 

Among non-official home publications, we notice Mr. Bourne’s 
papers on our Food Supply, read to the British Association and the 
Manchester Statistical Society, a continuation and amplification of 
the discussion in Mr. Bourne’s paper on Imports and Exports, 
which was read at the last December meeting of this Society. The 
three papers contain altogether a full discussion of the whole 
subject of the excess of our imports over our exports, and the 
dependence of the population of the United Kingdom on Foreign 
supplies of food. We have also to notice Mr. Lawson Tait’s book 
on Hospitals. This book is in substance the essay which was 
second in the competition for the Howard Medal last year, and of 
which, though they awarded the medal to another competitor, the 
examiners expressed a very high opinion. Mr. Tait has done well 
to publish his essay, and as the essay which obtained the medal has 
also been printed in substance in the Society’s Jowrnal, the Library 
is enriched by two valuable papers on -this subject, which the 
Howard competition has called forth. 

Among foreign non-official publications we have to notice espe- 
cially the Uebersichten tiber Production, Welthandel und verkehrsmittel, 
von Dr. Fr. Xav. von Neumann-Spallart, as well as one or two 
minor ‘contributions by the same author. The survey of the Pro- 
duction and Trade of the World is a separate reprint of a contribu- 
tion of the author to Behm’s Geographical Year Book, and gives a 
striking picture, in a condensed form, of the material progress of 
the world during the years preceding and immediately following the 
crisis of 1873. The statistics of production generally, imports and 
exports, railway extension, production and distribution of gold and 
silver, banking and currency, and similar matters, all find a place in 
this little work in a connected and condensed form, the book being, 
in short, as regards trade and industry, a digest of the year books 
of every civilised country. 
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AUSTRIA— 

Statistisches Jahrbuch des K. K. Ackerbau Ministe-) | K. K. Statistischen 
riums. Fir, 1876. Heft iv, 148 pp., 8vo. Wie, f Central Commis- 
US 7 Bee eae Ree wee ta ety, DA Gas ad sion 

MIGAPIRGISCILES cb GHYOUCIY” Gr oeieticss cs sacecselesceeceetnc tends oobeneatten 
Heft 1, 8, 10, Jahr 1873. 

Ne ate ano ans Coad fave 
i: E849, 11, 5, 1878 


1s 40 eriS7e: 
Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete der Statistik we. 3 
Heft 2, VI Jahrgang. 
- Ag Vile % 
Vill . (mit industrie-Karte.) 

” Hs 2, 3, Ix ») 
» 4,, x ” 
”» 3, 4, BN ; 9) 
bP) a, 2, XIII 9) 
uy 2, XVIIL My 
bP) 2, XIX +B) 
»” hs XX 29 

BavAaRIA— 


Aufnahme vom 1 Dezember, 1875, in Bayern. Von Royal Bureau of 
Dri Georg Mayers 2 16enp-s tosis ek Statistics 

Die Naturkrafte Fine naturwissen-schaftliche Volks- 
bibliothek Die Gesetzmitzigkeit im Gesellschafts- ho Auth 
leben Statistische Studien. Von Dr. Georg Mayr. ose 


Die voliufigen Ergebnisse der fin Bayern. Von Director of the 





354 pp., maps, etc., 12mo. Miinchen, 1877. ............ 
FRANCE— 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la. La Société 
Wolexvis, Nos. 6, Gp and Om acne ean se 


Révue Bibliographique Universelle. Partie Literaire, 
vol. xix, No. 6; vol. xx, Nos. 1,2, and 3. Partie +}| The Editor 
Mesnniquc,. vole xxi, WN 08 Gi tor 9 cums e ee 


GERMANY. Monatschefte zur Statistik des Deutschen) | Kaiserlichen Statis- 
Reichs, 1877. Band 25, hefte iv zu vii. 4to. Berlin, tischen Amt. Ber- 
LST ere ee es ONE Sl ed J lin 


Hamsure. Handel und Schiffahrt, 1876. 214 pp., EEE ca etre 
roy. 4to. Hamburg, 1877 elsstatistischen 


: Bureau 
HuneGary. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 5th Jahr- } 


TEP O ROH H Hee eee ee essere HE eerasstesetesebeee 


Kon. Ung. Statis- 


gang 1875. Hefte ili, v, vi, und xi. Roy. 8vo. Buda- fisallhatend 
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Itaty— 

Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria, 
e Commercio 


Statistica delle Casse di Risparmio per gli anni 
1873-76. 267 pp., imp. 8vo. Roma, 1877 ............... 
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mercio, anno 1876. No. 86. 302 pp., 8vo. Roma, 
MSC Bicesee Seton sens te gcth eacenese craton ame topae eee 
Ditto, ditto. No. 87. , Agricoltura Studi per Cor- ) 
dinumento della polizia rurale. 156 pp., 8vo. Roma, 
N Roy 7g Weer rset tern ts ery RRR rete RE nnn ang 
Relazione Sommaria dei lavori eseguiti nel 1876, dalle 
stazioni agrarie Italiane. 31 pp., 8vo. Torino, 1877 
Notizie e Studi sull’ Agricoltura Relazione al Con- 
siglio d’ Agricoltura. 362 pp., imp. 8vo. Roma, 1877 
Studi di Legislazione e Statistica comparata sulla 
proprieta fondiara in Europa. 1. Gran Bretagna. 
51 pp. imp.8voe, Rema, 187 /.2.7 2) 5... eee. 
Relazione sull’ Andamento del Consorzio e deglia isti- 
tuti di emissione durante gli anni 1875-76. No. 16, 
LSD: Pp; BhO OMB yet rence ee nese ener ecne ae 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile, anno 1875. ) 
Introduzione (seconda tiratura). 165 pp., imp. 8vo. 
Roma. 07723 ee ee 
Navigazione nei Porti del Regno. Parte 2, anno 1876. 
GO'pp.; imp, Svopi Rome, da) hae ete ee ee 
Camera dei Deputati. No.16. 139 pp., 8vo. Roma, 
LSM Me eOmre Re PENS by PEM Bras BoB Coe ME Sch A NOP 
Annuario del Ministero delle Hinanze del Regno 
Italia, pel 1877. Anno xvi. 817 pp., maps, etc., 
Ry Dat OMENS Tb. pee devastate eee op RE OEY 
Bolletino Bimestrale delle Situazioni Mensili dei Conti. 
ANNO 8.551877 27 NOS TOO bt eke eaters 
Bolletino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno 2, 1877. 
INOS :S2 BITS Nt gang ere uated earl. goles. Ciooe sian 
Bolletino delle Situazioni Mensili dei Conti, degli 
Instituti d’Emissione. Anno 8. Nos.5to7 ........ 
Bolletino Settimanale dei Prezzi di Aleuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. Anno 1877. Nos. 15 to 29 ........ \ 
Meteorologia Italiana. Bolletino Decadieo. Anno 13. 
NOS. 12'toe21 5A ssive ticepaht Te si ae pe atoee ats aa tteaenntimered- gente 
Meteorologia Italiana. Bolletino Mensile. Anno 13. 
Nosijdramd 2iaebs ecasecsenove weesssses PTR eek a, BOM S aes 
Meteorologia Italiana. Supplemento alla, anno 1876. 
Fascicolo iv. 73 pp., plates, &c., imp. 8vo. Roma, 
LSAT scars woes bebo hgh opp gene lesa bets ameeahe Sper tese ae 
Meteorologia Italiana. Riassunto mensile ed annuale, 
Der Mat nol SIGs ROMS, VEIT Marcie ee seraabyeuesnion eens } 


Annali del Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria, e ons, | 


NETHERLANDS— | 
Bijragen tot de algemeene Statistick van Nederland. 
Jaargang I. Aflevering I. 55 pp., 8vo. Gravenhage, ; 
LOFT ea hiv hark soa Nya sas ase cee ee as 
Statistick der ligting voor de Nationale Militie in het 
Koningrijk der Nederlanden, over 1872-75. 92 po» 
Ato.  Geayenhage, 1877. 2 COPles oes crsencurcaspetgure-vore 


PRusstA— 
Jahrbuch fiir die Amtliche Statistik des Preussischen 











Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria, 
e Commercio 


bea 
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Mons. G. de Bosch- 


kemper 


The Netherlands 


Legation, London 


Staats. 4th Jahrgang. 1 und 2 Hialfte. Roy. so. | Dr. Ernest Engel 


Berlin, 1876 Wi Sak cee ees ae cee eae 
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Zeitschrift des Koniglich Preussischen Statistischen 


Bureaus. 17th Jahrgang, 1877; hefte ii, iii; 9th 
Jahrgang, 1869. Nos.4zu6. lst Jahrgang, 1861, 
ILE Wee, ee ear Oe Ce ae LD A ra Mn OE Sir 


Preussische Statistik. Herausgegeben in Zwanglosen 
Heften vom Ké6niglichen Statistischen Bureau in 
Berlmne Ly) Berling S62 oh) tsa. a pene 

Russ1a— 

Statistics of St. Petersburg for 1869. 3 vols., roy. 4to. 
St. Petersburg, 1872. (In Russian) 
Reports of the Odessa Statistical Committee. 316 pp., 
maps, &e., 8vo. Odessa, 1865. (In Russian) ........ 
Journal of the Moscow Town and Council. 365 pp., 
8vo. Moscow, 1867. (In Russian) 


eee ee eee ee ee rs 


Pee meee m eres ee eeeeeneseees 


Saxony— 


Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch, ete., auf das 
Jahr 1878. 100 pp.,12mo: Dresden, 1877 


Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen Bureaus. 
22 Jahrgang, 1876. Hefte iii und iv. Diagrams, 4to. 
AVVERAOM, L871 > he ta RO Tet Ane) tie 

Mittheilungen des Statistischen Bureaus der Stadt 
Dresden. Heft vy. 49 pp.,imp. 8vo. Dresden, 1877 


eee eeeeonee 


Spain. Boletin de la Institucion libre de Emefianza. 
Afio 1. Numeros1 to 5. 8vo. Madrid. 1877 
Boletin de la Sociedad Géografica de Madrid. Tomo ii, 
Nos. 1 and 2; tomo iii, No. 1 


eee eerneeee 


POPE O Pome r nena erseserereeereseresoees 


UNITED StTaTEs— 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics on the 
Commerce and Navigation of the, 1875-76. 1043 pp., 
clopn,~8ves Washi eton, 1877 iin: tt te token 

Annual Reports of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
1875-76. 106 pp.,177 pp., 8vo. Washington, 1875-76 

First Annual Report of the Internal Commerce of the 
(Part 2 of the Annual Report on Commerce and 
Navigation), for the year ending 20th June, 1876. 
257 pp., cloth, maps, roy. 8vo. ‘Washington, 1877 

Quarterly Report (No. 3) of Imports and Exports 

and other Statistics relative to the Trade and In- 
dustry of the Country, to 8lst March, 1877. Roy. 
SvovoW ashinotomy 1677.) nek aes eh sia ie eae see. 

Report to the Surgeon-General on the Transport of 
Sick and Wounded by Pack Animals. 32 pp., plates, 
Aton WashingtonylB7 fete hca ee ater 

Reports of Foreign Societies on awarding Medals to 
the American Arctic Explorers, Kane, Hayes, and 
Hall. 70 pp., photograph, 8vo. Washington, 1876 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences, (Boston, 
Mass.) Proceedings of. Vol. iv, New Series, May, 
~ 1876, to May, 1877. 351 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1877... 
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Analyst, (The). A Journal of Pure and Applied Ma- 
thematics. Vol.iv, No.4. July,1877. Des Moines, 
TOWRA LOTS maattectodesal iets ier Mae eee: cece ort 

Banker’s Magazine, (New York). Vol. xi, 3rd series, 
Nosed 2s: vol xxit,aN os.41L5)2vend Bree ae eee 

Franklin Institute, (Philadelphia). Journal of the. 
Vol. lxxiii, No. 6; vol. lxxiv, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 8vo. 
Philadelphia, 1877+ cic... i ttedpretan se mente eas ena 

Geographical Society, (New York). Journal of the. 
Vols. v and vi, 1874. Cloth, maps, &., 8vo. New 
Y of E1875: fie decid eee eh See ee ee oe 

International Review, (The). September— October. 
Vol. ii, No. 37. 4to. New York, 1876 

Massachusetts, (State of). Eighth Annual Report of 
the State Board of Health for 1876. 498 pp., 
Maps; Wes; BVO. ee OOSLON Os 7 cee ee eee ee 

Michigan, (State of). Laws, &c. of, relating to the 
Public Health. -86 pp., roy. 8vo. Lansing, 1876.... 

Ditto. First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Health for the 
years ending 30th September, 1873-75. 3 vols., cloth, 
plans; roy:8v0>/ Lansing. aici ete tee teen. 

Ditto. Statistics of. 711 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Lansing, 
187 Bi sdexsssot OSs R asked aD eae ee aaa A 

Pennsylvania, (State of). Sixth Annual Report of the ] 


eee eee eseeecnecens 


Board of Commissioners of Public Charities. 541 
pp:,.cloth,.Svo.g Harmasburg <1 876. saeitee bestest 
Philosophical Society, (Philadelphia). Transactions 


Phila- 


OPO eee eee eee cere een ers set ess ea eeee se sseeesetesesssssresseere 


Of Yok xvi, Now@l0,677ipp. 


plates, 8vo. 
delphia, 1867 


Sanitarian, (The). A Monthly Magazine. Vol. v, 
No. 51. June, 1877. Portrait, 8vo. New York, 
1877 
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St. Louis, (City of, Mo.). The Mayor’s Message, with 
accompanying Documents, to the City Council. 
Cloth 8voi/cSt—Douis; Ass. een een aie 

The Western, (St. Louis, Mo.) A Journal of Litera 
ture, Education, and Art. Vol. iii, Nos. 7 and 8 


Urueuay. Comercio, Navegacion, y Hacienda Publica 
Hstadistica del Comercio Exterior Correspondiente a 
los aos 1874-75. Cuaderno Num. 8. 308 pp., roy. 
Svomeslontevideo MLS 77 ..nace aah iinckt hh ncaw tate ie 


New Sourn Wates. Blue Book for the year 1876. 
Index, 57 pp.; 130 pp., folio. Sydney, 1877 


QUEENSLAND— 
Agriculture and Live Stock. Returns of, 1876. 4 pp., 
sheet folio.” “Brisbane, 187 7AR...ae.c-s.cs veer tet 
Vital Statistics. Preliminary Statement, 1876. 9 pp., 
folio. Brisbane, 1877 
The Fifth Census, taken Ist May, 1876. Prefatory 


Report, Detailed Tables, and Appendices. 187 pp., 
boards, maps, folio. Bretace LS TT fee otit eee eke 
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Soutn AvsTRALIA. Statistical Register of the Province 
of, for the year 1876. Part 1, Population. 31 p> 
AOLOS RACIAL Gs LOL Un stek COI EN oc AEE RIE a hash 

Victor1a— 

Mineral Statistics of, for the year 1876. 
Melbourne, 1877 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, for the year | 
1876. 40 pp., folio. Melbourne, 1877 
Agricultural Statistics. For the year ending 21st March, 
1877. 15 pp., folio. Melbourne, 1877. 6 copies .... 


54 pp., folio. 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 


ee ry 


Statistical Register. 1875 (Index), folio. Melbourne, ’ 

1 Sei A tlacre peer e te hres: eae te See. e eee ae SL es 

Agricultural Statistics. 1875-76 and 1876-77, 15 pp. 

folios s Melbourng ries Peer ee hh Pate ee Ok. ces 
BENGAL— 


Agiatic SOctely Ole pe) OULIHAL eo iture a.ctsacretersse ete Goltence soutieese 
Vol. xlv, part 2, No.4. 8vo. Calcutta, 1877. 
Vol. xlvi, part 2, No. 1. - 
Proceedings of. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5. 8vo. Calcutta, 1877 
Report on the Administration of, 1875-76. 629 pp., 
picthy up, SyomsCalenttay1§ (Tie. nins.wiien cater Rl. 
BomBAY. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of. 
Vol. xii, No. 34, 1876. 8vo. 


Bombay, 1877 


Deere oreo eeeenee 


Sina@apore. Directory for the Straits Settlements, 1877. 
By T. J. Keaughran (lst year). 178 pp., so. | 
MIN SAPOF©s LOVE sercerencteteda crest yaccgres i Setubeassrebicedeniaasedasnee 

IRELAND— 

Quarterly Returns of the Marriages, Births, and Deaths 
registered in. Nos. 53 and 54, 47 pp., 8vo. Dublin, 
1877 

Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths for eight large 
towns in. The current numbers 

Quarterly Summary of the Weekly Returns of the 
Births and Deaths in eight large towns of, 30th 
June, 1877, Sheet, Svows-DublinylS77 eee 

Dublin. Statistical Tables of the Metropolitan Police 
for the year 1876. 64 pp., folio. Dublin, 1877 i 
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ScoTLanD— 
Quarterly Returns of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in, for Quarter ending 30th June, 1877, No. 90, 
50 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1877. 3 copies 
Weekly and Monthly Returns of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages for eight large towns in. The current 
MIRITILDONB.  <52s. Se orncae ede ear eet renee ee ae. coro NET 
Glasgow. Remarks by Medical Officer, accompany- 
ing Mortality Tables of the City of, for the 
Quarter ending 31st March. 22 pp., 8vo. Glasgow, 
1877 
Ditto. 
June, 1877. 
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Report on the Air of. May, 1877. Ditto for 
11 pp. each, 4to. Glasgow, 1877 
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Philosophical Society of Glasgow. -Proceedings of the, : 
1876-77. Vol. x, No. 2, plates, 8vo. Glasgow, iyi The Society 


Unitep Kinepom— 

Factories. Reports of the Inspectors of, for the Half- } | Alexander Redgrave, 
year ending 30th April, 1877 (C-1794). 113 PO>f Esq. 
Svo. - London, 1877 2. AoE a ee ee 

Navigation and Shipping. Of the United Kingdom 
Hie 1876. Atul {Gtaberbent of the. contr | UO aA 
$29 pp.je Imp. dato... Londen\}18T725 senate... 

Weights and Measures. Annual Report of the Warden 
of the Standards for 1876-77. (C-1846). 12 pp., 
Syo.'> London, 1877/9. Ae ae ek 

Trade. Of the United Kingdom with Foreign Coun- 
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tries and British Possessions for 1876. Annual Hf 

Statement of the. [C-1811.] 279 pp., imp. 4to. 

Londtinsi S77 €. fine ie Se ee eee ; 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of, for June, a 

July,and August, 1877 cn.02..cAe uke dei eee 


»- 


Tables relating to, from and into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1876. 21 pp., folio, London, 1877 ........ 
Statistical Abstract for the, in each of the last fifteen 
years from 1862 to 1867. [C-1790]}. Twenty-fourth 
Number. 133 pp., 8vo. London, 1877 ...........0...... 
Railways. Summary of Statistics of for the years 1866 | 


Emigration and Immigration. Copy of ‘ington f 


and 1872-76. Compiled from the Returns of the 
Board of Trade. By W. T. Dent. Sheet. York, (| The Author 


187 7e a2 SO pi0s Sees mda otro ec eee J 


Actuaries. Journal of the Institute of. Nos. 107 and 108, s 
1877. Vol. xx, parts 3 and 4, 8vo. London, 1877 .... Sone ae 

Asiatic Society, (Royal). The Journal of. Vol. ix, 
part 2, new series, 442 pp., 8vo. London, 1877 _........ I 

Atheneum, (monthly parts). Nos. 594 to 596 wees The Editor 

Banker’s Magazine, (London). Vol. xxxvii, Nos. 400 to 
AOD ice snssisn sdsanssutet ins Feb dhe dMabuge¥t lcs Bab tebe tte eke) Rae etn as bOte Rae Sed « 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. Thirty-eighth . z : 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General of aerate came sect pone 
of 1875). [C-1786.] 342 pp., roy.8vo. London, 1877 

Civil Engineers. Minutes of the Proceedings of the Insti- 
tution of. Vol. xlix, 1876-77, part 3. 416 pp., cloth, }| The Institution 
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Colonial Institute, (Royal). Proceedings of the. Vol. viii, . 
1876-77. 480 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1877. ...........; bethaae 
Criminal Returns. Metropolitan Police, 1876. 47 pp.,| | Commissioner of 
Syo.. London; 18777 hiss.sii.ceth. acl Si eee Police 


East India Association. Journal of the. Vol. x, Nos. «ys 
Sand 42.8v0.e WOndonyd S77 senses. eee oes The Association 
Geographical Society, (Royal). The Journal of the. 
Vol. xlvi, 1876. 450 pp., cloth, maps, 8vo. London, +| The Society 
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Charters and Regulations of the. 27 pp., 8vo. ee 
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Howard Association. Annual Report for the year ending 
September, 1877. 20 pp., pamphlet, 8vo. London, 
LSS ae ert A ak Nt hot Ne bunce Sacwat Spehncoacisndaniseo=bee 

Hospital Reports, &., &c. A large number of Hospital 
and Infirmary Reports, London and Provincial, for 
various years, 1870-76: together with a number of 
pamphlets relating to Hospitals, Sanitary Science, &c. 

Labouring Classes. Thirty-third Annual Report of the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the, 1877. 
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Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of the 
Session 1876-77. 264 pp., boards, 8vo. Manchester, 
1877 

Medical and Chirurgical Society. Proceedings of the. 
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Quekett Microscopical Club. Journal of the. No. 34, 
Palys tor (rE intesr By0- London 867 7 nrc 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings of the. 
Vol. viii, part 3. No. 66. Plates, 8vo. London, 1877 

Sheffield. Annual Report of the Medical Officer of 
Health for 1876. 44 pp.,8vo. Sheffield, 1877. 2 copies. 

Social Science Association. 
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St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of the 
Patients under Treatment in the Wards of, during 
1876. 117 pp., 8vo. London, 1877 

St. George’s Hospital. Reports, 1874-76. 
580 pp., cloth, plates, 8vo. London, 1877 
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Bourne, (STEPHEN)— 
On the Growth of Population with Relation to the 
Means of Subsistence. 15 pp., 8vo. London, 1877 
On the Increasing Dependence of this Country upon 
Foreign Supplies for Food. 8vo. Salford, 1877 an} 
BracueE ul, (H. F.). Die Staaten Huropa’s. Hefte i zu 
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Cuapwick, (EpwIn). Functions of a General Police 
Force for the Extinction of Fires. 54 pp., 8vo. 
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CHUCKERBUTTY, (TakoorpDass). Thoughts on Popular 
Education. 23 pp., 8vo. Calcutta, 1870 ......000.. 0. 
DANVERS, (JULAND). Railways in India: a Report to 
the Secretary of State for India in Council for the 
year 1876-77. 47 pp., folio. London, 1877 I 
Lone, (Rev. J.) — 
The Eastern Question in its Anglo-Indian Aspect. 
7 pps, Byo~ wiondomy lS? faeces aunts 
Oriental Proverbs and their Uses. 
NEUMANN-SPALLART, (Dr. F. X. von). Die Getreidepro- 
duction in Oesterreich und anderen Staaten. 22 pp., 
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Verkehrsmittel. Separat-abdrack aus Behm’s geogra- 
phischen. Jahrbache VI Band. 180 pp.,8vo. Wien, 1876 
Nervumany, (F. X.). 
Leipzig, 1877 
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Tarr, (Lawson). An Essay on Hospital Mortality. ) 

136 pp., cloth, tables and diagrams, 8vo. London, >| The Author 
LS77 9 2 COP ies oN cetera nanan tetas tear estates sees 
THompson, (Capt. C. H.) The Effects of Free cea 
without Reciprocity. 16 pp., 8vo. Exeter, 1877 ........ 
Youna, (FREDERICK). Imperial Federation. 184 pp., 





cloth, imp. Svo. ~ London, 1876 Wa. eee 2 
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Almanac. The Banking, 1877. 
5 The British, and Companion, 1877. 


,, Whittaker’s, 1877. - 
Almanach de Gotha, 1877. 
Annales d’Hygiéne publique. No. 101. 1877. 
Annual Register, (The). New series. 1876. 
Block’s Annuaire d’Economie Politique et de la Statistique, 1876. 
Calendar and Civil Service List. The British Imperial, 1877. 


Cratk, (G. L.). The History of British Commerce. 3 vols., 16mo. 
London, 1844. 


Directory. May’s Newspaper, 1877. 


i Medical, 1877. 
45 The Post-Office, London, 1877. 
is 33 Suburban, 1876. 


Economist. The current numbers. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual. The current numbers. 
Journal des Economistes. Nos. 138 to 141. 


Leroy-Braviriev, (M.). Traité dela Science des Finances. 2 tomes, 
8vo. Paris, 1877. 
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InaueuraL Appress of G. J. SHaw-Lerever, Esq., M.P., Presipent 
of the StatisticaAL Society, delivered on Tunspay, the 20th 
November, 1877. 


THE honour which you have conferred upon me, in electing me 
President for the coming year, is greatly enhanced when I look 
back at the list of distinguished men, who have filled the post since 
the formation of the Society, more than forty-three years ago—a 
list which includes the names of Lord Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Derby, and Lord Overstone. 

When I recalled this list, the labours and discussions of so many 
years, and the accumulated work of the Society, in the closely- 
printed volumes of its transactions, it seemed to me that its func- 
tions must be well nigh exhausted, and that in the future there 
would be work only for gleaners in the field from which the harvest 
had already been gathered by those who have gone before us. — 

A more careful consideration, however, of the work already 
achieved by the Society, of the purpose which it has in view, and of 
the field which still remains for its labours, has relieved me of 
much of this fear, and tends to show that there is still ample work 
before it, and that its future labours may be fruitful of further 
result, just in proportion as the condition of society advances, and 
becomes more complex and varied. 

The object of the Association has been well defined to be the 
study of the conditions and prospects of society. The state or con- 
dition of society is the simultaneous state of all the greater social 
facts or phenomena, and the progress of society is the succession 
of these facts or phenomena considered in relation to one another ; 
and as these are constantly changing, it is obvious that the work 
of investigation can never be completed or exhausted; the more 
so, as such work does not consist in the mere collection of aggregate 
facts, and the piling up of figures, but in arranging and metho- 
dising information, in the true spirit of scientific mquiry, so as to 
throw as much light as possible upon the relation of these social 
phenomena to one another, and their causes. 

It has been the fixed principle of the Society to keep its pro- 
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ceedings free from politics; by this I understand, not that it has 
refused to deal with questions, which from time to time have 
interested and even agitated the country, and have been the battle- 
field of contending political parties; but that it has applied to such 
questions the test of true philosophical inquiry; that it has main- 
tained above party interests or political strife, the standard of 
truth; and that it has not been satisfied so long as any fact bearing 
upon the subject under discussion remained undiscovered or 
unappreciated. Looking back at the proceedings of the Society, 
I find that it has not lived in an atmosphere of philosophic seclu- 
sion, or disconnected itself from the current life and interests of. 
the day, but has dealt with and treated in an exhaustive manner 
those subjects which have occupied the public mind, illustrating 
them by examples and experience from other countries, supplying 
material for the guidance of public opinion, and remedying the 
imperfect knowledge, in which in the first instance most subjects 
are enveloped. 

_ And, as in the past, so in the future; in the life or progress of a 
country like ours, with its vast empire, its extended interests, and 
its endless points of contact with other countries, there must be a 
continuous succession of subjects of vital interest to the community, 
pressing upon the heel of one another, and requiring the investiga- 
tion of impartial thinkers, statists, philosophers, and experts, 
before they are ripe for practical dealing by statesmen in Parlia- 
ment, or before they can be understood in all their bearings by the 
public. It appears to me then, that one of the first duties of this 
Society, is to select those subjects for its investigation and discus- 
sion, which are of present interest to the public, or which in 
the near future are likely to be dealt with; to apply to them 
the most rigid examination of all the surrounding facts; to test 
theories by verification from every possible quarter; to lay bare 
with unflinching severity any fallacies, which are too certain to be 
attendant on such discussions; and to supply methods of comparison 
by example or difference, which may tend to elucidate the bearing 
of proposed measures. Another and not less important work is 
to follow in the wake of public discussion and legislation, and to 
test the results as soon as they begin to exhibit themselves. The 
last forty years during which the Society has been in existence 
have formed a period of extraordinary activity in legislation. There 
is scarcely a branch of our social arrangements which has not been 
dealt. with. New functions have been assumed for the Govern- 
ment, new departments of State have been created. Existing 
institutions and endowments have been reformed, and applied to 
extended use. Many of these changes and much of this legisla- 
tion may be almost called experimental. The results require a 
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careful watching or notation. The success or failure of these will 
throw much light upon the expediency of further changes. 

Another and not less promising field for inquiry is that opened 
out by the greater spread of statistical inquiry in other countries. 
I need hardly point out how much has been done in this direction 
of late years. Hvery year the statistical knowledge of Europe is 
being improved and extended. There yet remains an abundant 
work in collecting and comparing these facts, in showing where 
differences exist, and in ascertaining the causes. 

It has sometimes been contended that Statistics form in them- 
selves a distinct and separate science, apart from the subject with 
which they deal. I doubt whether this view can be sustained. 
Statistics I understand to be the statement and the grouping of 
facts, and a science, to be the statement of the relation of pheno- 
mena to one another; statistics then, are important and neces- 
sary adjuncts and implements of many sciences, especially that 
of Social Science (including Political Economy), but not a science 
in themselves, unless it be that there is a science in the mere 
arrangement of facts and information, apart from their subject 
matter, so as to make them clear and intelligible; but this seems to 
me to be an art rather than ascience. The mere expression of facts, 
or their grouping in a statistical form, without relation to their 
causes or mutual dependence, is no more a science than a descrip- 
tion of facts, apart trom the laws which govern them, could be 
considered as constituting any science physical or natural. 

Again, it has been contended that statistics are to social science 
what experiments are to natural philosophy. ‘This also appears to 
me to be scarcely in accordance with due precision of language. 
Statistics may be, and commonly are, used for the most important 
task of showing the results of an experiment in social science, but 
are no more an experiment themselves, than are the notes of the 
natural philosopher, which record the results of his experiments. 
Much of the legislative work in this country, during the last forty 
years, has been of a tentative and experimental character. It was 
adopted under the impression that improvement would result. It 
would be possible to repeal it if the results were unsatisfactory. It 
is also possible to test the value of the results by experience, and 
Statistics give us the best means of effecting this; by comparing 
facts at different intervals, before and after legislation, and by 
endeavouring to cast out, or make allowance, for imdependent 
causes, great light may be thrown upon the effect of legislation ; 
but it seems a misnomer to call the statistics themselves the expe- 
riment. The experiment was legislation. Statistics give us the 
means of ascertaining results, and are, therefore, most veluable to 


the sociologist and legislator. 
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But although statistics can neither be reckoned as a science, nor 
treated, as in themselves in the nature of an experiment, they are, 
as I have said, the indispensable adjuncts of many sciences, and 
more especially of that which deals with the condition and progress 
of society; they have been the means of discovering a certain 
number of empirical laws relating to man and his functions; they 
enable us to take a comprehensive view of society in all its relations 
and progress; they have suggested, and will continue to suggest, 
theories as to the causes which determine the condition of men; by 
comparing the condition of society at different places, they throw 
the most important light upon these causes; and still more by com- 
paring the condition at different intervals of time, they enable us to 
study the dynamics of society, and give us the means of verification 
of theories which have been propounded on this most important 
subject. So closely allied are they, and so necessary an adjunct to 
social science and political economy, that it is difficult to form a 
table of statistics, without reference to the branch of these sciences 
which it illustrates; and it is still more impossible to discuss 
statistics, without importing arguments as to their bearing upon the 
laws which are the special objects of these sciences. 

In order, however, to estimate statistics at their true value, from 
the po:nt of view of social science, we must always bear in mind 
that the science of Sociology (including Political Economy) is 
essentially a deductive science. It has been insisted upon by 
Mr. J. S. Mill, with all his authority as a philosopher, that the 
process of induction helps us but little to solve any of the greater 
social problems, and, at the best, only enables us to realise certain 
empirical laws, which, however constant they may appear to be, are 
only approximate generalisations, and can only be counted on as 
applicable to unobserved cases, so long as there is reason to think 
that no change has taken place in the remoter causes, on which 
the immediate causes depend. The number and complexity of 
social phenomena, each of which exerts an influence on all the 
others, makes it impossible for us to determine, by observation and 
induction, the exact relations between them, and the effect of each 
upon all the others. The only method which is effective in results, 
is that which separates certain classes of phenomena, and endeavours 
to show the direct relation between them, irrespective of other 
effects which may contribute to either of them from other causes. 
The deductive method enables us to do this in two ways, either by 
deducing our conclusions by reasoning from certain other data, or 
from certain assumed principles of human nature, and then veri- 
fying these conclusions by observation of the particular phenomena 
under consideration; or by obtaining our conclusions conjecturally 
from observation of the phenomena, and afterwards connecting 
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them with the principles of human nature by @ priori reagon- 
ing. 

In the opinion of some philosophers, such as M. Comte and his 
school, this second method of deduction can alone be used with 
advantage for sociological speculation. This opinion, however, is 
not shared by Mr. Mill and others, who claim for the first method 
an importance equal, if not superior, to the latter. To whichever 
process, however, we accord the better or proper use, it is clear that 
observation is equally necessary ; and statistics, by giving us a com- 
prehensive view of the facts bearing upon the particular subject 
under investigation, enable us either to verify the conclusions 
arrived at by the process of deduction, or to form the material for 
an argument, which may afterwards be verified by deduction from 
the principles of human nature. 

From this brief review of the methods of reasoning applicable to 
social science, it will be seen that the main use of what we call 
statistics, in connection with that science, is to collect the facts of 
society in a form which will— 

1. Enable us to generalise in certam cases, and to infer from such 
generalisations empirical laws of society. 

2. Supply us the material from which we can deduce c: causes, and 
thus establish a scientific relation between certain phenomena. 

3. Enable us to verify the conclusions which have been drawn 
from @ priori reasoning, and thus establish on a sure basis the laws 
which govern the condition and progress of society. 

Many examples could be given of the use of statistics under the 
first of these heads. Among them are the empirical laws which we 
draw from the accumulated experience of life, of the constancy of 
recurrence of certain phenomena, such as suicides, accidents in the 
streets, and negligence of various kinds, from which we can predict 
almost to a fraction what will be the numbers of such cases in suc- 
cessive years. Such empirical laws, however, are more interesting 
than valuable, and throw no great light upon the progress of society. 
It is therefore under the two other heads, and by the methods sug- 
gested in them, that we have made in the past, and must hope in 
the future, to make any great advance in determining the laws of 
social science. It is the collection and methodising of facts, bearing 
upon the condition of men at different places and at different times, 
which supply us with the means and material for inferring or veri- 
fying the laws which govern the condition and progress of society. 

In making these observations, and in arranging and methodising 
the facts resulting therefrom, with a view to social science, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the two principal methods, by which we 
are enabled to single out from among the circumstances, which 
precede or follow a phenomenon, those with which it is really 
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connected by an invariable law. The one, namely by comparing 
together different instances, in which the same phenomenon occurs ; 
the other by comparing instances, in which the phenomenon does 
occur, with instances in other respects similar, in which it does not ; 
methods which have been denominated by Mr. Mill, the Method of 
Agreement and the Method of Difference. It is on these two 
methods that all the value of comparative statistics as regards two 
countries or two periods depends; and it is often by a combination 
of these two methods, that the most valuable results are obtained. 

_ The simplest example which can be given of the combined use 
of these methods is this. The rate of mortality of several towns, of 
which the general condition is much the same, is observed; in some 
the rate is.the same and low, in others it is much higher. It is at 
once assumed, and with fair reason, that there must be hygienic 
defects in the towns with high mortality, which account for this 
difference. The attention of the public being called to this, the 
cause may be found, and a remedy applied. So thoroughly is this 
now recognised, that the principle is admitted in legislation; and - 
in the Artisans Dwellings Act the powers conferred upon local 
authorities of taking under compulsory powers the houses in an 
unsanitary district, are made to depend upon the report (among 
other things) that the rate of mortality in such district is exces- 
Sive. 

Another and familiar illustration of the method of difference 
is that already referred to, of ascertaining the results of legisla- 
tion, and comparing them with the preconceived theories, on which 
the legislation was based. In itself, the degree of proof is often weak, 
for other causes than the assumed. one very often have contri- 
buted to the improvement; but if we can show that in two or more 
cases, where the change has been effected, the same new facts are 
observed subsequently, and that in other cases where no change 
was made, no such new facts make their appearance, the argument 
of cause and effect is greatly strengthened. 

Asan illustration of the combined differences of time and place, 
and of the use of statistics for throwing light upon those differences, 
and, therefore, for enabling us to discern the law which governs the 
progress of a society, I will take a case which is by no means yet 
fully determined, but is one of the deepest interest and momeut. 

Statistical inquiry has shown us that France is a country, where 
peasant proprietors exist in great numbers. Probably two-fifths of 
its area are owned by about 5 millions of peasants, two-thirds of 
whom cultivate their own small properties. In England such a class 
does not exist. In France again the census exhibits the somewhat 
startling fact, that the population increases by such very small 
annual movements, that it may almost be called stationary. In 
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England, the births exceed the deaths ina proportion, which but for 
emigration, would cause the population to double itself in fifty 
years. These two differences in countries, of which the civilisation 
is so nearly alike, and the general conditions otherwise so similar, 
have naturally attracted much attention, and the theory has been 
propounded that they are connected together as cause and effect, and 
that the cause of the small increase of population in France, is the’ 
great division of its land, and the existence of an immense class of 
peasant proprietors; and those who have propounded this theory 
have proceeded to justify the hypothesis, by arguing from the 
principles of human nature, that such a result would be likely to 
follow from such a cause. be 

It may be interesting, however, to observe that not many years 
ago, and until the census of France threw full ight upon the rate 
of increase of its population, a theory of precisely opposite character 
prevailed among philosophers in England, as to the effect of a large 
class of peasant proprietors. Arthur Young had pointed out, with 
his accustomed accuracy in reporting matters of fact, that even at 
the time of the Revolution of 1789, the number of peasant pro- 
prietors in France was very great. He said that probably one-third 
of its area was owned by peasants. Like most English econo- 
mists, he could see little merit in such a condition, though he bore 
strong testimony to the unremitting industry of these proprietors, 
which, he said, was “‘so conspicuous, and so meritorious, that no 
‘“‘ commendations would be too great for it.. It was sufficient to prove 
* that property in land was, of all others, the most active instigator to 
‘“‘ severe and incessant labour.’’ The main objection, however, which 
he found to a system of small proprietors, and their custom of equal 
division, on death, among their children, was, that it tended to the 
creation of a population larger than the country could bear, and 
with an ever-decreasing means of subsistence. 

‘“‘ The population,” he said, “ flowing from this division of pro- 
‘“‘ perty is, in some cases, great, but it is the multiplication of 
‘“‘ wretchedness. Couples marry and procreate, in the idea, not the 
“‘ reality of a maintenance. They increase beyond the demand of 
“towns and manufactures, and the consequence is distress, and 
‘‘ numbers dying of diseases, arising from insufficient nourishment. 
“‘ Hence, therefore, small properties, much divided, prove the 
‘“‘oreatest source of misery that can be conceived, and this has 
“‘ operated to such an extent and degree in France, that a law 
“ undoubtedly ought to be passed to render all division below a 
“ certain number of acres illegal.” “a 4 * “No country 
“upon earth is cursed with so bad a Government as that would be 
“which aimed at a general division of property; so numerous is 

that population which arises from principles, pure and virtuous 
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‘in themselves, -but leads directly to the extremes of human 
‘* misery.” 

The same objections to peasant proprietors were frequently insisted 
upon by some of the ablest political economists of thiscountry. In 
1823, Mr. McCulloch, one of the most vigorous opponents of the 
system, prophesied of France, “‘ That in half a century it would 
‘‘ certainly be the greatest pauper warren in Hurope, and, along 
‘‘ with Ireland, have the honour of furnishing hewers of wood and 
‘** drawers of water for all other countries in the world.” -And Mr. 
Jones, the well-known lecturer on political economy at Hailey- 
bury, writing in 1836 on The Distribution of Wealth, said: ‘A 
‘“‘ peasant population raising their own wages from the soil, and 
‘‘ consuming them in kind, are universally acted upon very feebly by 
‘¢ internal checks or by motives disposing them to restraint. The 
“‘ consequence is that unless some external cause, quite independent 
‘‘ of their will, forces such peasant cultivators to slacken their rate 
“ of increase, they will, in a limited territory, very rapidly approach 
“‘ a state of want and penury, and will-be stopped at last only by 
‘‘ the physical impossibility of procuring subsistence.”’ 

There could not well be more conspicuous instances of the 
danger of propounding theories without verifying them by facts. 
That the peasantry of France in 1789 were in a miserable state 
admits of no doubt; nothing however was then known of the 
rate of increase of population; the peasants themselves attributed 
their miseries to the exaction of their feudal lords, under whom 
they, for the most part, held by a certain tenure, but subject to 
extortions of all kinds; and the result of the Revolution of 1789 
was to free the peasantry from these exactions, and to destroy all 
traces of the feudal system. It also resulted in a great accession 
to the number of peasants by the sale of Church lands and lands 
belonging. to the emigré nobility; and a further increase accrued 
after the revolution by means of what were called the “ bandes 
noires,” land speculators, who bought up large properties, and resold 
them to the tenants. That the wealth of France has enormously 
increased since then, and that the condition of the individual peasant 
is improved beyond all comparison, can admit of no doubt; yet so far 
from this increase of peasant proprietors, resulting in an increased 
tendency to over population, or in the creation of a pauper warren in 
France, the very reverse is the case ; and we now know that for many 
years past, the population of France has been increasing at a very low 
rate, and is at this moment almost stationary. It is worthy of 
notice, that the school of economists, who most strongly object to 
peasant properties, have now, in view of the patent facts brought 
out by the successive census of France, completely changed the 
front of their argument; admitting the slow growth of population 
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in France, they condemn it in terms not less strong than those, in 
which Arthur Young, McCulloch, and others, condemned the 
‘reverse, and they attribute it to the very cause which, but a few 
years ago, was supposed to lead to the very opposite result. My 
friend Mr. Caird, who recently addressed himself to this subject, 
quoted approvingly, with reference to the slow growth of 
population in France, Rousseau’s opinion, that the worst of all 
famines was the famine of men. Whether the slow growth of a 
population, where there is no great field for emigration, is to be 
deplored or not, whether its cause its rightly attributed to peasant 
proprietorship, and whether a wide distribution of landed property 
is to be condemned or approved, are questions of the deepest interest 
for economists of the present day. To discuss them at length 
would be beyond my present limits. I have used the illustration 
for the purpose of showing the use that can be made of comparing 
differences of condition, combined with different rates of progress, 
and the value of statistical information for some of the highest 
problems of social life. 

Another example of the use to be made of comparing statistics 
at different periods, in verification of a theory, which has been 
deductively worked out, is that suggested by the well-known case 
of Free Trade. The law or principle of free trade was one of the 
greatest efforts, which had ever been accomplished by the deductive 
method. It was deduced by Adam Smith and Turgot from general 
principles, at a time when the means of verifying the theory were 
few and slight. Adopted, however, as it has been by this country 
and by others, to a more limited extent, it is now possible by com- 
paring the state of trade at different periods, before and after the 
dates of the several changes, and with countries where no such 
change has taken place, to obtain ample verification by the results of 
experience, and though care must be taken not to disregard other 
causes which have contributed to the great increase of trade and 
prosperity, it is not too much to say that every year experience 
tends to confirm the theory, and to disprove and confound all the 
arguments of those who opposed it. 

Tt must never, however, be forgotten that in such comparisons 
other causes not only may, but must exist. The method of differ- 
ences is to be fully relied upon only, when all other conditions of the 
two societies, or of the same society at two periods, are the same, 
and this never is or can be the case. The experimenter in chemistry 
or physics may secure that all other conditions, surrounding the 
phenomena which he is investigating, shall be the same, but the 
sociologist cannot make experiments in this sense; the phenomena 
which he connects together may be acted upon by other causes, 
wholly remote from that to which he attributes them, and at its 
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best, the argument which he can deduce is only one of tendency, and 
not of certain and sole cause and effect. 

In making comparison also between two periods and two places, 
it is necessary that the statistics should be collected and framed 
upon the same basis and with the same care, otherwise their value 
for suggesting or verifying laws of progress will be greatly reduced 
or destroyed. 

The wreck statistics, for instance, show a continually increasing 
number of casualties to British ships. There is reason, however, to 
believe that this increase is apparent rather than real, and is due to 
the greater accuracy and certainty with which such information is 
obtained and recorded, and to the increased vigilance of the agents 
who report these cases, rather than to the increased danger of navi- 
gation, or to greater recklessness of shipowners or shipmasters. 

So again in the matter of insanity. The official returns show a 
continually increasing number of insane persons. It by no means 
follows, as a certainty, that insanity is increasing in this country ; 
and it may be that the returns only exhibit increasing knowledge 
of the extent to which insanity exists. Individuals who escaped the 
register in earlier years may now be included. It may also be 
that the line, which divides the insane from the sane, may be some- 
what differently drawn now, than it was a few years ago. There is 
no absolutely certain demarcation between them; and the better 
treatment of the insane may have tended to the inclusion of many, 
who, for humane reasons, were formerly classified otherwise; and it 
may be that the doctors, who apply their minds to this special 
subject, are inclined to extend their functions, and claim as patients 
an ever-increasing range of persons. These matters have to be 
considered before we can accept the apparent conclusion of official 
returns that insanity has increased. 

As time goes on, however, many of these irregular causes of 
increase in periodic or comparative statistics will be lessened; and 
the value of such returns will continually increase just in proportion 
as such alien causes of difference are eliminated. 

I have hitherto devoted myself to the use of statistics; let me 
now say a few words upon the abuse to which they are not unfre- 
quently subjected, and in respect of which it seems to me this 
Society has almost as much concern, as in their use. 

That the public requires the assistance—I might almost say the 
protection—of such a Society from the hasty generalisations, the 
imperfect knowledge, the interested objects, and the faulty reason- 
ings of the crowd of persons, who are always endeavouring to lead 
it to their own views and persuasions, is only too certain. It is 
impossible to take up the reports of debates in the legislature, or of 
discussions in societies, which deal with social subjects, or with 
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reports and lectures of societies formed td carry out express objects, 
or even the articles of our daily papers which deal with such sub- 
jects, without observing the ever-increasing importance which is 
given to statistical information, and the reliance which is placed 
upon it as a basis for theories suggested, or as support to conclu- 
sions to which it is hoped to persuade us. The importance of 
statistical proof of theories seems to be deeply impressed in the 
minds of the public; and yet there are probably no more specious 
fallacies than those which are wrapped up in the form of a statis- 
tical argument, and no arguments which require more careful 
investigation of all surrounding facts than those which rely only on 
statistics. Two groups of facts are found to correspond in two 
places or at two periods, and hasty observers and bad reasoners at 
once jump to the conclusion, that these are connected together as 
causes and effects, regardless of the many other causes, which may 
have contributed in either case to the occurrence of the same facts. 
Often in the mere statement of the facts, an importance is given to 
one class of results, which when stated in another form, would lose 
altogether its point or importance. 

And yet notwithstanding this constant resort to statistics, 
_ nothing is more common than to hear the deprecation of any use 
being made of them. How often do we hear the expression, “‘ We 
“care nothing for your statistics. Anything can be proved by 
‘* statistics.’’ That there is some ground for this distrust cannot be 
denied. The explanation is probably this. Political economy and 
social science are, as already explained, of necessity deductive 
sciences ; and most persons in advocating any social change use this 
method. Starting with premises founded, perhaps on fact, or 
perhaps on assumption, they work out a chain of reasoning, and 
then, feeling the necessity of verifying their conclusions by facts, 
they resort to statistics. It is in the selection of facts, which they 
then collate, that the main danger of the misuse of statistics lies. 
It is not every observer, who has the moral courage to select his 
facts with absolute fairness, and without any leaning to those which 
best suit his preconceived theory, or who can resist the temptation 
to classify and arrange the facts in the manner which tells most 
favourably for his theory. Much of this unfairness, or misuse of 
statistics is unconscious. It is only trained observers, and most 
accurate and philosophic reasoners, who are able to resist these 
temptations, and who are prepared to abandon their theories when 
they find that, having regard to all the facts, they cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 

The illustrations which have already been given of the methods 
of reasoning, and the use of statistics for this purpose, will at once 
suggcst numerous sources of error. Incomparing the conditions of 
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two societies in two periods, all other differences than those which 
are the subject of the theory sought to be established, are disregarded. 
For an example of this kind of error, I might point out the familiar 
case of the comparison of crime in England and Ireland. The 
criminal statistics of the two countries show, what is at first sight, a 
striking difference between the two communities. The indictable 
offences committed in Ireland are, relatively to the population, one- 
half less numerous than those in England; and Irishmen are 
continually quoting this in proof of the superior. morality of their 
countrymen. The argument is necessarily based on the supposed 
identity of other conditions. This, however, is very far from being 
the real case. Ireland is a rural country. England has, in a vastly 
greater proportion, an urban population. If we compare the rural 
parts of Ireland with the rural parts of England, the conditions as 
to crime are reversed, and it appears that the English rural popula- 
tion commit proportionally fewer crimes than the Irish. So again, 
when we compare the population of Dublin with the population of 
the great cities of England, we find that proportionally the Dublin 
people commit a great many more crimes than the population of 
Liverpool, Birmingham, or Manchester; and again, the Irish popu- 
lation of our great Hnglish cities commit proportionately a far 
higher number of crimes than their English fellow citizens. 

It follows then that when the like is compared with the like, 
when either rural Ireland is compared with rural England, or urban 
Treland with urban England, the proportion of crime is distinctly 
greater in Ireland than in England; the statistics looked at in this 
way in no way support the theory, so dear to most Irishmen, that 
their countrymen are more moral than others. In truth the statis- 
tics, as quoted, prove no more than the notorious fact that Ireland 
is a more rural country than England, and that consequently there 
are fewer temptations and opportunities for crime. 

I will only add on this subject, that the different classifications of 
crime in England and Scotland, and still more between England and 
other European countries, makes any comparison of their state as 
regards crime, all but impossible, or, at all events, a task of super- 
human labour, 

Let me take another illustration. There is no subject on which 
so much statistical labour has been expended as that connected with 
intoxicating liquors. Assertions are loudly made that drunkenness 
is largely on the increase ; that drink is the main cause of crime and 
pauperism, and that the number of licensed houses is accountable 
for much of this. These and many other questions, affecting the 
subject, are habitually expounded by statistics of the fullest kind. 
The proposition that our population has become more drunken, is 
supported by the grave figures of the criminal statistics, that the 
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number of apprehensions for drunkenness have increased during the 
past ten years from 100,000 to 200,000. What clearer proof would 
seem necessary than the mere statement of these figures? They 
carry conviction ‘at once to most persons. The more careful 
inquirer, however, not content with the first proof to hand, feels it 
necessary to look further. A comparison of a number of rural 
districts, at the two periods, shows that there has been little in- 
crease in the number of committals, and we find in fact, that the 
increase is almost wholly confined to some five or six counties, where 
there was immense expansion of trade between the years 1870 and 
1874. Some of the increase, even in these districts, is probably due 

to the greater activity of the police in arresting persons in a state of 
drunkenness, or to greater severity on the part of the magistrates. 
The consideration of these and other facts, tends to show that 
drinking and drunkenness have not become more general among the 
whole population, but only in certain districts, and that probably in 
these it is due to the great rise of wages, which has supplied many 
of the very lowest class with the means of indulgence, wanting to 
them in ordinary times. 

The connection between drunkenness and the number of public 
houses depends almost wholly upon general statements, rather than 
upon specific data and statistics; indeed, an argument has been pro- 
duced, founded upon statistics, that, so far from there being any 
direct proportion or relation between the number of public houses 
and the number of committals for drunkenness, the ratio is rather 
inverted, and that in those towns, where there are most public houses, 
there are fewer committals for drunkenness, than in those, where 
public houses are comparatively few and far between. For instance, 
in Norwich there is a public house to every 124 inhabitants, and 
there is a committal for drunkenness for every 367 persons. In 
Nottingham there is a licensed house for 179 persons, and a com- 
mittal for drunkenness out of every 112 persons. In Liverpool, at 
the other end of the list, there is a licensed house for every 209 
inhabitants, and a committal for drunkenness for every 24 persons, 

The figures seem to upset altogether the commonly received 
theory, that drunkenness and drinking have any relation to the 
number of public houses, and have even been quoted in support of 
an opposite theory, that free trade in liquor is more conducive to 
sobriety, than monopoly and restriction. But here again it is neces- 
sary to look further, and to be quite certain before using these 
figures in support of such a theory, that the other conditions are the 
same. It is not with any wish to throw discredit upon the Irish, 
that I find it necessary to point out, that the number of Irish born 
persons living in those towns included in the list referred to, bears 
a very suspicious relation to the number of committals for drunken- 
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ness; and that in those towns where the committals are few, the 
Irish also are conspicuous for their absence. In Norwich, for in- 
stance, they form but 3 per 1,000 of the population; in Nottingham 
they are 13 per 1,000; and at Liverpool, where the committals are 
most numerous, there are 138 per 1,000. 

The presence of a large Irish born population, is indicative of a 
great demand for labour of the lowest kind, and what has been 
already stated about crime, tends to show that Irishmen removed 
from the restraint of their own countrymen, and from the many 
safeguards, social and religious, which environ them in their own 
homes, give way quicker to temptation, or are more easily led by 
bad example. 

- I do not propose to affirm any positive conclusion on this point. 
I merely wish to point out the danger of using statistics in support 
of a particular theory, without subjecting all the surrounding facts 
to a rigid examination, with the object of seeing whether they do not 
better fit in with some other theory. It may be that drink has less 
relation to the number of public houses than is commonly supposed, 
but to prove this, it would be necessary to select places, similar in 
every condition except in the number of public houses, where 
the rate of wages has been rising or falling in about the same 
ratio, where the police have been equally active in apprehending 
drunkards, and where the magistrates have been equally ready to 
convict; and, even then, it would be necessary to show that more 
drunkenness necessarily imports more drinking. It may be that 
individual cases.of drunkenness may have no relation to the total 
amount of drink in a place. The really important question is, 
what is the total amount of wages consumed in drink ina particular 
place? how much is taken from the support of families to be 
spent in the public house? and what are the general results of 
this upon the condition of the working classes ? 

In the comparison of trade statistics of this and other countries, 
it is very common to find errors of the same kind, which often lead 
to most fallacious arguments. Statements have been recently 
widely circulated in the manufacturing districts, with the object of 
showing that England is losing its pre-eminence as a manufacturing 
country, as compared with France and other countries. For this 
purpose the value of the exports of Hngland and France are com- 
pared. A careful consideration, however, of the method employed, 
shows, in the first place, that in the French exports are included 
not merely her manufacturing produce, but also her vast agri- 
cultural produce in wine, potatoes, fruit, poultry, eggs, &e., which 
account for nearly one-third of their total value, and from the 
British exports are excluded the value of our exports to India and 
our colonies, the exports to which are included in the French 
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return. In estimating the manufacturing position of England, 
there can be no possible reason for excluding her colonies, which 
are equally open to French manufactures as to her own. This 
alone makes a difference in the account of more than 50 per cent. 
of the total of French exports. In fact, any argument to be drawn ~ 
from the figures used in this statement is absolutely worthless and 
misleading. ‘The error has arisen from simply taking the French 
and English returns of exports to foreign countries, without exami- 
nation of what is included in them. 

Another illustration may be taken from the error recently 
pointed out by Mr. Giffen in his reports on the statistics of emigra- 
tion. It might be supposed that nothing could be more certain and 
clear than such statistics; and so long as emigration was conducted 
in the old fashioned manner—as a kind of exceptional traffiic—it 
was easy enough to ascertain the number of persons, who definitively 
left this country in any year, for the purpose of settling permanently 
in some non-Huropean country. Of late years, however, the 
emigrants have been carried almost wholly by ordinary passenger 
vessels, and the returns have included ordinary cabin passengers, 
and a large number of persons who are merely going abroad as 
travellers, without any intention of permanently remaining away. 
Mr. Giffen has pointed out, that it is necessary to subtract from the 
number of outward-bound passengers, those coming to this country 
in similar vessels inwards bound. In 1875 the number of emi- 
grants, including passengers, was 140,075. The number of immi- 
grants was 94,228. The net emigration, therefore, was only 46,447. 
For the year 1876 the net emigration was reduced still further to 
38,208, and the immigration from the United States actually more 
than exceeded the emigration thereto, being 57,697 against 54,554. 
The discovery of this error by Mr. Giffen vitiates many of the 
returns of late years; yet, notwithstanding that he has pointed it 
out for two successive years, I find that the number of emigrants is 
constantly being quoted and reported, without making any deduc- 
tion for immigrants. 

One other illustration I feel bound to add in justice to a friend, 
although it-is one which will give rise to greater controversy than 
those 1 have already adverted to. It is the use made of statistics, 
in proof of the results of the Contagious Diseases Acts, by the 
medical officers, who are charged with the execution of those Acts. 
Mr. Stansfeld has shown in a paper read not long ago before this 
Society, how unreliable are the methods employed in the classification 
and comparison of these statistics, and how faulty and misleading the 
conclusions drawn from them. He did not indeed impute bad faith 
to these officers, but he showed how unsafe it is to trust to statistics, 
which have been prepared by those who are naturally inclined to 
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take the most favourable view of the results of their own labours, 
and who are actuated therefore by a strong professional bias. 
Time could not permit me to go fully into the case; I recommend 
the paper as an illustration of powerful analysis applied to statistics. 

The difference of method of stating the results of the Acts, 
adopted by Mr. Stansfeld and the medical officers, is a good 
illustration how an argument can be supported by the mere method 
of statement. The medical officers, by omitting all reference to one 
class of disease, which it was the object of the Acts to prevent, 
but which it is admitted was not in the slightest degree diminished, 
and by concentrating attention only on the other class of cases, 
show that there has been a reduction of cases of this class of about 
50 per cent., on numbers which before the introduction of the 
remedial measures were nearly 10 per cent. of the total force. 
This mode of stating the result is frequently referred to, as showing 
a saving of force to the army and navy of two regiments of soldiers, 
and of the crews of two line-of-battle ships. Mr. Stansfeld contends 
that the true method of showing the results of the Acts, which were 
intended to increase the effective of the military services, is to 
compare the average number of men in hospital before the practical 
application of the Acts from these diseases, with the average 
number after the Acts; and as the vast proportion of cases are very 
slight, the difference shows a result of not more than one-half to 
I man per 1,000 of the total force under the operation of the Acts; 
which gives a saving of 25 to 50 men in the army, and about 20 men 
in the navy. This result is so insignificant, that Mr. Stansfeld 
justly argues, there must be other causes at work, to neutralise the 
remedial effect of the Acts, and that the recognition, legalisation, 
and facilitating of vice, end in promoting it, and ultimately increase 
the very evils which it was hoped to reduce. 

Many other illustrations could be given, if necessary, of the 
dangerous use which is frequently made of statistics. They afford 
sufficient explanation of the hesitation, which the public exhibits to 
accept statistical proof, concurrently with the increased use made 
of itin argument. It will be observed that in nearly all these cases 
the errors have arisen from neglect of the principle, already explained 
and laid down, that in the method of difference, it is essential for 
the argument, that other conditions should be the same. In com- 
paring, therefore, statistics of different countries, and different 
periods, little value can be derived from the results unless, in the 
first place, identical methods and the same care of collection are 
followed out, and unless the other conditions surrounding them are 
either the same, or can be shown to have no relation to or influence 
on the phenomenon under observation. It is probable that as our 
statistical knowledge of our own and other countries becomes more 
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abundant, and the means of comparison of different periods and 
places more frequent, so in proportion, as more facilities are given 
for true scientific deductions, there will be an increased use of the 
same materials for hasty generalisation, inaccurate reasoning, and 
fallacious conclusions; and it will be increasingly necessary for such 
a Society as this, to be on its guard, and to secure for statistics their 
proper use and functions. 

The observations already made will show clearly how necessary 
it is, in the compilation of statistics, to have regard to the use which 
can and will be made of them. Statistics collected in different 
countries or places, upon different methods, or varying classification, 
or with less care in their preparation, lose nearly the whole of their 
value, for any real comparison becomes impossible. 

The growing conviction of the importance of statistical informa- 
tion, for the use of administrators and statesmen, as well as for 
statists and philosophers, cannot be better illustrated than by the 
fact, that almost every department of State in this Country, has 
now its statistical branch, which is engaged in noting the progress 
of its work, and in tabulating its results, with a view to comparison 
with the past and future. 

Much of this work is done, without knowledge that other 
departments are engaged upon almost the same details, and without 
reference to the importance of identity of method with the returns 
of other departments on kindred subjects. There is therefore both 
waste of work and insufficiency of result from much of the statis- 
tical labours of the State Departments. This Society, therefore, will 
be glad to learn that the Government has lately appointed a com- 
mission to overlook all these separate statistical agencies, to reduce 
those which are redundant, or doing in different offices the same 
work, and to bring the others as far as possible into harmony with 
one another, so that the same methods may be used, and the results 
therefore made such as can be utilised to the best advantage. We 
may look forward with confidence to good results from such a 
comnnuission. 

Of statistical work recently undertaken and completed by the 
Government, it is only fair to notice the important information 
which is now supplied by the Local Government Board as to the 
local taxation, and the indebtedness of local authorities of this 
country. Such a return will grow in value from year to year, 
as it shows us the progress of local indebtedness, and enables us to 
judge of the practical efficiency and cost of our local institutions. 
Another most valuable return recently completed, which has been 
some years in progress, is that showing the various charitable 
endowments of England and Wales. It shows that the aggregate 
income of these charitable endowments is not less than 2,198,000l., 
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of which 1,443,000/. is received in rent from 524,311 acres of land, 
and the remainder from stock and other personalty. Of this large 
income 664,000l. is devoted to Education, 202,000/. to Religious 
purposes, 552,000/. to Almshouses, 87,000/. to Apprenticing, and no 
less than 364,000/. to doles and distribution of money and articles 
in kind among the Poor. 

The greatest, however, and by far the most important statistical 
work undertaken by our Government, or indeed by any Govern- 
ment in recent times, is that known as the Modern Domesday 
Book, a return showing for the United Kingdom the number of 
proprietors of land (including houses), and the names and extent 
of holding of all proprietors of land of above one acre. It 
appears to me that sufficient attention has not yet been given by 
the public, or even by this Society, to this important work, and 
that too much stress has been laid upon the errors, which have 
been detected in it, upon the defects of its information and method 
of arrangement, and upon the want of any complete analysis of it. 
It is possible, however, to over-estimate those defects, and to 
undervalue its substantial results. From all the inquiries I have 
been able to make, I am convinced that the errors are not so 
numerous or important, as to make any very material difference in 
its results; and I believe it would amply repay the labour which 
might be expended in analysing more completely its contents. 

Bearing in mind the important objects of statistics, namely, 
first, the ascertaining of the present state of things; secondly, the 
comparison between different places at the same time; and thirdly, 
the comparison of the same place at different times; the return will 
supply us with much that is of immediate value under the first two 
heads; its value under the third head will, however, be obtained - 
only in future years, when it may be possible to compare it with 
some future return on the same basis, and to deduce from such 
comparison what is the movement of land in this country. 

Unfortunately we have nothing in the past, with which we can 
compare it, unless we go back to its prototype, the Domesday Book 
of the Conqueror. Compared with that, the present return must be 
admitted to be very deficient in information and wanting in value. 

The more one looks at the original Domesday Book, the more 
one must admire the conception which inspired it, and the com- 
pleteness with which it was carried out. It gives a complete 
picture and analysis of the territorial condition of England at that 
time, the number and relation of the various classes to one another, 
the nature of their different holdings of land, and the rent or 
services payable. What would not have been the value of such a 
return at every fifty or even hundred years, and what light should 
we have had upon the progress of society in this country? As it 
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is, from the Domesday Book of the Conqueror till the recent 
return, we have nothing but vague surmises and incomplete data, 
from which no reliable conclusions can be drawn as to the movement 
of landed property in England. There is almost the same absence 
of information of other countries. It is reported by Arthur Young, 
that anxious to obtain some idea of the extent of land under different - 
kinds of cultivation in France, he marked out on’a map as he drove 
through the country, in his prolonged tour, the nature of the 
cultivation, whether forest, common, vineyards, corn, &c., and that 
he then cut out the areas thus marked, and weighing them in the 
balance against one another, formed averages for the whole of 
France; and it is strong testimony to his care and patience, that 
the cadastral survey of France in 1810, gave results differing in no 
very great degree from that arrived at by this estimate. But this 
estimate had relation only to the nature of the cultivation, and not 
to the ownership of the soil of France, of which no certain facts 
then existed, and of which even now we have only estimates. 
Arthur Young, indeed, estimated that one-third of the area of 
France was then in the ownership of peasant proprietors; but how 
deeply interesting, and what a light would have been thrown upon 
the condition of France, upon the causes of the Revolution, and 
upon the result of it, if we had been able to compare a Domesday 
Book of it, before the Revolution, with others compiled after it, 
and at the present time. It is not merely the ownership of land at 
a particular time that it is important to know, but its movement ; 
not merely that there are more or less owners of a different 
extent of land, but also whether the number is increasing or 
diminishing. | 

Is it true that in lene the land is being constantly more and 
more subdivided, and that subdivision is reaching that point where 
it can scarcely be carried further? Is it true that in Great Britain 
and Ireland, except in the immediate neighbourhood of large towns, 
land is falling more and more into the hands of large owners, and 
is becoming more and more exclusively the luxury of the rich P_ This 
last is the statement, not merely of the cpponents of our land laws, 
but of their advocates, and who defend them on the ground, that 
this movement is not so much the result of legislative restriction, as 
of economic laws, which inevitably tend in this direction. 

The recent Domesday Book, imperfect though it be, enables 
us to form a fairly accurate measure of the actual condition of 
owners of land, and in combination with the agricultural statistics, 
shows what is the nature of the holdings of land. The grand total 
of 1,153,816 so-called landowners for the three countries, is reduced 
at once to most modest proportions by omitting all owners below 
one acre, who are, with rare exceptions, owners of houses, or even 
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lessees of houses only, for the return includes, as proprietors, all 
those who hold under leases of over sixty years. 

~ From the total of 301,378 entries of proprietors above one acre, 
great reductions must again be made, and after deducting owners 
of house property, duplicate entries, holders of glebe lands, and 
corporate bodies, and charities, the most liberal estimate cannot 
put the number of landowners at more than 200,000, of which the 
owners in England are less than 170,000, of Ireland 20,000, and 
Scotland under 10,000. 

It is interesting to compare this state of things with that of 
other countries. According to M. de Lavergne, of 7,600,000 heads 
of families in France, 5,550,000 are owners of land, two-thirds of 
whom cultivate their own lands. 

In Switzerland, of 550,000 heads of families, 465,000 are pos- 
sessed of landed property. 

In Belgium M. de Laveleye states, of 4,100,000 inhabitants, 
1,124,000 are owners of land. The numbers, however, appear to be 
@XCESSIVe. 

In Sweden, of 850,000 families, 200,000 are landowners. 

In the United States of 7,200,000 heads of families, 2,600,000 
own and farm their own lands. 

In England, of 4,400,000 heads of families, only 170,000, or 
1 out of 26, is an owner of land. In Ireland—a purely agricultural 
country, and a country of small peasant holdings—only 1 head of a 
family out of every 52 is an owner of land; and in Scotland the 
disproportion is still greater, for only 1 family in 84 is endowed 
with land. 

The most striking feature which has been brought out by the 
return, is the difference between England and Ireland, more 
especially in the class of small proprietors. Ireland is the country 
where one would certainly expect, from the nature of its farming, 
and the instinct of its people, to find the largest proportion of 
owners. As compared with England, I have shown that it has 
only one-half the number of landowners in proportion to its popu- 
lation, and if purely agricultural districts only of both countries 
are compared, it will be found that for ten owners of land in 
England of between 1 and 50 acres, there is only one such owner in 
Treland. 

The value of these results, and the means they give us of com- 
parison, will not be denied. I have called attention to them, not 
with the object of making any present direct conclusions; to do 
so would be to fall into the error, which I have pointed out, of 
the hasty use of the method of difference. The figures simply 
point out the expediency of further inquiry. Such great differences 
between England and other civilised countries cannot be without 
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their causes and their effects. To follow them out in all their 
bearings would be beyond my present purpose. It must be 
observed, however, that further information and greater detail is 
needed upon almost every point which arises, in tracing or 
endeavouring to trace these causes or effects. We have very little 
information as to the number of landowners holding different 
amounts of land in most of the countries I have named. We know 
little of the extent to which the larger landowners let their land to 
farming tenants ; we know little of the productive results of large 
farms as compared with small farms cultivated by their owners, in 
countries where proprietors are numerous. Mr. Caird informed us 
in his recent address to the Social Science Association, that the 
average production of wheat per acre in England is twice that of 
France, that with five times the extent of land in wheat in France, 
they produce little more than twice the quantity. France, how- 
ever, is not wholly a country of peasant proprietors, it is probable 
that nearly one-half of its area is let on farming leases, and there 
are nearly double the number of farms of over 100 acres in 
France, as compared with the number in England. The object of 
Mr. Caird’s statement was to prove that the English system of 
large proprietors and large farms is more productive than the 
French system of small proprietors farming their. own land. 

The line of argument, however, appears to me to be defective, 
from failure to observe the conditions of the method of difference. 
To compare the results of the small proprietors of France with the 
large proprietors and large farmers of England, it would be neces- 
sary to separate the produce of the small proprietors of France 
from that of the large tenant farmers; to compare these with one 
another, and each with the English results. If it be found, as 
alleged by many observers, that the peasant proprietors of France 
produce relatively a larger amount of produce of all kinds, than the 
large farmers of that country, and that there is a greater difference 
between the average produce of large farms in France and large 
farms in England, the argument against small proprietors falls to 
the ground. It is on such points that more information is required, 
before we can draw a conclusion, as to the comparative results of 
systems so widely different as those of England and France. 

Ireland has already been shown to be a country of small 
farmers. England is not wholly a country of large farmers. The 
number of its small holdings is very considerable. It would be in- 
teresting to know, but there are at present no means of ascertaining, 
how many of these small holdings are owned and cultivated by the 
same persons; in other words, how many instances there are now in 
England of the class formerly so frequent, called yeomen, and how 
many could be ranged under the class of peasant proprietors. Are 
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the numbers of such cases diminishing, and if so, at what ratio; 
and what is the cause of such a movement? Recent statistics 
tend to show that a smaller amount of agricultural produce is 
being raised from the land of the United Kingdom than a few 
years ago. The extent of land under corn crops has been reduced 
since 1870 by no less than 897,000 acres, or 8 per cent., and the 
number of cattle has been reduced since 1874 by 557,000, about 
5 per cent., and the number of sheep by 2,606,000, or 8 per cent. 
What is the cause of this reduction, and how far is it likely to be 
carried further? These and many other questions of no ordinary 
importance, as bearing upon the progress of England and Ireland, 
and the condition of her cultivators, arise upon the figures I have 
quoted, and require the careful consideration of economists and 
statesmen. 

If at the commencement of the address, I disclaimed for 
statistics the title of a science, I have shown abundantly that they 
cannot be studied, or even collected and arranged, without reference 
to the science, to which the particular facts under consideration 
refer, and most frequently therefore to Sociology and Political 
Economy. They must also be arranged and treated scientifically, 
that is with a view to their bearing on such science, and haying 
constantly in mind the rules of logic, which supply us with the 
method for their use in aid of investigation and proof of the laws 
we are searching for. 

I have also shown that the work before the Society is still far 
from accomplished, and that it may widen almost without limit, as 
we become more perfectly informed of the actual condition of our 
own and of other countries. Our motto then should be :— 


*‘ Nihil humani alienum putamus ” 


Nothing which we may gather together, bearing upon the condition 
of the human race, will be without its value, provided it be accurate 
in fact, and be studied and collated, in the true spirit of scientific 
inquiry. 
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Seconp and Conctupina Report of the Ninto INTERNATIONAL 
STATISTICAL ConeREss, held iv Bupa-Prstu, in September, 1876. 
By Frepertc J. Movar, M.D., F.R.C.S., Foreign Secretary, 
Statistical Society of London. 


In my preliminary report of this Congress, read at the opening 
meeting of the past session, | brought down the proceedings to the 
commencement of the sectional work, and accompanied my state- 
ment with remarks on the organisation and procedure of the 
Congress as an international institution for the cultivation and 
advancement of statistical science. 

My present and final general report is devoted to a summary 
of the work done in the various sections, and to recording, as 
succinctly as possible, the practical results of the deliberations of 
the Congress, on the numerous questions submitted for examina- 
tion. 
I have experienced considerable difficulty in the selection of 
the plan of condensing the report of the results of the work of 
each section, which appears to be the best adapted to convey a clear 
impression of the questions themselves, and of the resolutions 
arrived at, with the brevity and clearness necessary for their right 
understanding. On the whole, I deem it desirable to follow, in 
this respect, the report and resolutions as drawn up by M, Keleti, 
the actual president of the Permanent Commission, In this publi- 
cation, the work of each section is treated separately, and kept 
distinct throughout. 

To the first section, under the joint presidency of MM, Semenow 
and Hunfalvi, was assigned the consideration of the theory of 
statistics, population, and the statistics of large cities. 

In the first category was placed the question of statistics as a 
branch of instruction in primary and secondary schools, and in the 
higher education of colleges and universities. This important 
subject has received a considerable amount of attention in some 
countries, more particularly in Germany, where the means of 
acquiring a knowledge of statistical methods are afforded to the 
employés of some of the statistical bureaux. The object of making 
it a special branch of education, however, goes considerably beyond 
this, and is designed to popularise a knowledge of statistical 
methods from the earliest point at which they can with propriety 
be introduced.in education, to the highest standard of instruction, 
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when strictly scientific methods can be applied to the study of 
sociology and political economy. 

The result of an animated discussion was, to discard it from 
primary schools, but to introduce it by cartographic, diagrammatic, 
and similar methods into all other educational institutions, gradually 
increasing the philosophic exactness of its treatment, so as 
ultimately to require a knowledge of statistics in all examinations 
for administrative services, and for the diploma of Doctor of 
Political Science—a degree as yet unknown to us. 

As all the elements which enter into the constitution of statistics 
are not yet determined; as there are said to be some two hundred 
definitions of the word itself; as very many educated persons still 
decline to regard it as a branch of science; and as neither the men, 
the books, nor the other instruments of statistical instruction at 
present exist, or are accessible, much time must, of necessity, elapse, 
before effect can be given to this resolution. 

It appears to me also to be open to question whether we are not 
already overloading the curriculum of study in nearly every 
branch of elementary, general, and scientific education, so as to 
reduce the acquisition of knowledge too much to a mere mechanical 
proceeding, in which the memory is exercised to the detriment of 
the reflective faculties, and the reign of Cram is extending its 
blighting and baneful influence. 

The next subject of discussion referred to the basis on which 
exact tables of mortality should be constructed. Two learned 
_ reports were read by Messrs. Becker and Bodio, advocating different 
methods of treating the question, but each counselling greater 
minuteness and exactitude in the collection of the data, and greater 
care in the elimination of disturbing causes. Both methods appear 
to me to be too fanciful and difficult to carry into effect, and to be 
too speculative in their nature ever to be adapted to the rapidly 
fluctuating character of most populations, in this age of constant 
change and movement. I do not reproduce the exact text of the 
resolutions, as the question must, after all, be determined by the 
experienced administrators who are engaged in collecting the 
statistics of life and death in different countries; and who, even 
now, find it too difficult to get at the leading facts in the simplest 
form for analysis, record, and reference, to venture to introduce 
details and complications which would defeat their primary object. 

The papers were somewhat polemical in character, and brought 
out a little too prominently the views of minorities, who, being 
defeated in the section, carried their contest to the General 
Assembly—a body which was quite prepared to accept any views, 
however speculative and impracticable. Accordingly, every con- 
clusion presented was adopted by the said General Assembly—by 
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no means an inapt proof of the utter uselessness of submitting 
questions carefully considered and determined in Committee to a 
mixed body, of which the great majority know little, and care less 
for the whole matter. 

The statistics of great cities were relegated to a sub-section 
consisting of a number of communal statisticians and representatives 
of great cities who were present at the Congress, and whose com- 
munity of objects and subjects of investigation gave a close 
interest to their discussions. They hoped that in future Congresses 
this sub-section would be raised to the dignity of a separate 
section. 

The special points considered by them were the finances of 
great cities, embracing every head of revenue, receipts (ordinary 
and extraordinary), and expenditure; periodical returns of the 
movements of population, including a correct estimate of the death- 
rate; and the sanitary statistics of towns. 

Each of these questions will need a considerable amount of 
special inquiry, before any definite practical conclusions can be 
arrived at, as to the best means of collecting and collating the data 
desired. With respect to the first-named, it will be well nigh 
impossible to attain any fixed basis of comparison, so long as the 
relations of different forms of municipal government and taxation 
are unknown, and the most widely diverse social conditions of the 
inhabitants exist. 

Regarding the second head, the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

1. The estimation of the mortality rate of great cities must be 
entirely based on the sum total of deaths, including in it strangers 
who die in hospitals, hotels, &c., as well as all deaths among the 
soldiery, which must be included in the mortality of the city when- 
ever the information can be obtained. 

2. The whole number of deaths must be brought into relation 
with the mean population of the year, calculated on the two 
preceding census returns, and on the arithmetic rate of annual 
increase. 

The third subject embraced the provision of weekly returns of 
births, deaths, and their causes, the latter in considerable detail, as 
to the diseases and other sources of mortality, the different sections 
of the city in which they occurred, &c., &e. 

A regular system of quarterly and annual returns, similar to those 
of the General Registry Office in England, was likewise advocated. 

In the second section, presided over by M. Yvernes, the subjects 
of the relapses of criminals, and the international statistics of the 
registry of landed property and of mortgages, were considered and 
discussed. 
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A return to criminal courses is rightly considered the touch- 
stone or crucial test of the success or failure of penal laws and of 
prison discipline, and the validity of the test can only be deter- 
mined by a careful collection of the facts and figures connected 
with the trial and condemnation of criminals. The distinction 
between the part to be taken by statistics and that devolving upon 
Governments and. legislatures in dealing with this important branch 
of judicial inquiry, was rightly drawn in the very practical report 
submitted by M. de Sterlich. After an animated and exhaustive 
discussion of the different aspects of relapse in its strictly legal and 
general relations, and the impossibility at present of attempting an 
uniform system of international judicial statistics, the following 
propositions were adopted :— 

‘* The Congress expresses a hope that criminal statistics will be 
*‘ made to provide the means of studying the movements of relapses, 
‘‘ and the influence of different penitentiary systems on the morality 
** of prisoners. 

“Tt considers that to obtain this in a practical form it is neces- 
“ sary : 

‘* 1. To adopt an exact and simple system of inquiry and record 
“of relapse. ‘To this end the Congress again calls the attention of 
‘** Governments to the adoption of judicial rolls or registers (casters 
“* judiciaries) such as exist in France, in Italy, and in Portugal, or 
“ of periodical registers such as are found in Russia. It is believed 
“ that an interchange of conviction returns would add to the pro- 
** tection of society. 

«2. To record by means of summaries of these registers annual 
* statements in an alphabetical form of all relapsed or reconvicted 
“ criminals, their names, surnames, age, civil status, profession, 
“origin, domicile, degree of instruction, all antecedent sentences 
*‘ (their nature and duration), the place in which they were under- 
*“‘ gone, the period, and the freedom from further pursuit. 

‘3. To cause to be drawn up by the directors of prisons annual 
‘“‘ and alphabetical lists of all discharges from prisons, containing, in 
“addition to facts relating to the individual released and the 
** sentence suffered : 

‘qa. The length of time passed in the prison. 

“* 6. The occupation followed during imprisonment. 

“¢, That learnt or exercised during detention. 

““d. The state of education on entering and on leaving the prison. 

‘“‘e, Whether discharged by fulfilment of sentence or pardon. 

‘“< f. The amount of earnings given on release. 

‘“‘g. The assistance given by prisoners’ aid societies, before or 
“‘ after release. 

‘‘4. To establish a certain conformity in the state of the re- 
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‘“ convicted as detailed in the lists of the liberated, and to endorse 
‘“ the sentences passed upon them since liberation. 

‘5. To restrict inquiries regarding relapses to those who have 
“been punished with more than a year of loss of liberty, and to 
‘* those who have been set free in the year of observation, or in the 
“ two preceding years. 

‘““ As to the heads of information which should be found in 
“ criminal statistics, for the reconvicted, the principal are :—‘ 

“6. Sex, civil status, degree of education, profession, domicile 
‘‘ town or country—age at first and last conviction, and first and 
“* last offence. 

“7. For penitentiary establishments. 


‘‘a. Whether cellular or in community, industrial or agri- 
“* cultural. 


‘“‘b, The character of the establishment, public or private. 

‘“‘¢, Sex and age—men and women above 20 years: boys and 
‘‘ girls under 20 years. 

“As respects each establishment, it would be useful to know 
‘‘ the total population on the 31st of December, and the number of 
“liberated. For these the duration of punishment undergone, the 
‘‘ amount of earnings made over on release, and lastly, for the re- 
“‘ convicted, the number of times they have been caught and con- 
‘‘ demned since their liberation, and during the time indicated in 
** section five, the nature of the new offences committed, and the 
“ result of the trials. - 

“¢ 8, A similar record for adults and children, aided by discharge 
‘¢ societies, and for those who have had the benefit of tickets of 
‘leave. The record of relapse in all that concerns these is of the 
“ greatest importance. 

“9, As often desired by the Congress, criminal statistics 
“relating to relapse and prison discipline should be preceded by 
‘judicial notices to render them more exact and readily intel- 
** ligible. 

“10. The statistics of military tribunals should be added to 
‘‘ those of civil courts, in all cases relating to offences against the 
‘“* common weal.” 

Having had considerable experience of prisons, prison registers, 
and criminals, during and after imprisonment, I am afraid that I 
cannot concur with the section in considering these resolutions to 
be either simple in character, easy to procure, or, when obtained, 
to apply to useful purposes. 

I submitted to the section the far more simple and efficient 
system in use in Great Britain, which I was charged to present by 
Colonel Du Cane, but, as it is not even referred to, I presume it 
was either not understood, or not considered. I was unable to 
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remain in the section to explain it myself, hence probably the 
omission. 

In some important particulars Great Britain is in advance of the 
rest of the world in matters connected with convicts and their 
management, and with the repression of crime, and we assuredly 
have little, if anything, to learn from France, Italy, Portugal, or 
Russia regarding them. Where personal liberty is so carefully 
guarded as it is amongst us, and none of the strange forms of 
judicial procedure which obtain in some of the countries referred 
to would be tolerated for a moment, it is surely worth the while of 
continental statists to study our forms, procedure, and records, 
more than they appear at present to do. 

I was surprised to find in the corresponding section at St. 
Petersburg even eminent jurists unacquainted with the existence of 
the Indian criminal code, probably the most complete and scientific 
body of criminal law in existence. The code of criminal procedure 
of that country is likewise deserving of careful study, if our 
Congress ever hopes to be able to devise an international system of 
nomenclature of crime and of criminal statistics. 

The report on the subject of international statistics of land 
tenure and mortgages points out clearly why it is impossible, at 
present, to deal with the question in more than a very general 
manner, so diverse are the systems prevailing in different countries 
in regard to the published records on the subject. It might have 
gone further and shown that a careful and exhaustive study of the 
laws regulating the tenure, transfer, and other conditions of landed 
property, in all countries, is absolutely necessary before anything 
like agreement as to the best means of obtaining and recording the 
facts relating to it can be hoped for. The subject is one, however, 
which should never be lost sight of in these international con- 
gresses, for there are few questions more intimately associated with 
the politico-economic condition of a country than that of land 
tenure. Instead, however, of dealing with so great and complicated 
a question in a full and comprehensive manner, embracing all par- 
ticulars regarding it, I cannot help thinking that it would be better 
to treat it in a strictly analytic fashion, by separating it as far as 
possible into its component parts, and considering each separately. 
It will take several congresses to exhaust these in detail, and when 
this has been done it will be time enough to take it up synthetically, 
to bind up all in one comprehensive whole, and then lay down with 
some degree of authority the procedure best calculated to secure 
nnifonnite of record for international purposes. 

As respects mortgages, the difficulty seems to me to be equally 
great, for until the laws and practices regulating them in different 
countries are clearly ascertained and placed on record, any figures 
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collected would have little real significance in an international sense. 
For these reasons I refrain from reproducing the resolutions of the 
Congress, as they will need much greater elaboration and discus- 
sion than they have yet received, before they can be accepted as 
guides. 

The second and fifth sections were united to consider the ques- 
tion of the statistics of commercial and industrial joint stock com- 
panies, it having important judicial, as well as industrial and 
commercial bearings. 

The vast development of joint stock enterprises in recent times, 
and the extraordinary frauds to which they are liable, as the 
records of our own criminal courts too painfully testify, invest 
this subject with exceptional interest. With it again is intimately 
associated the question of limited liability, which has given a fresh 
impulse and a new aspect to most commercial and industrial enter- 
prises, but which is not without its dangers to the unwary and 
inexperienced. As the question was submitted for consideration by 
a master mind, and was treated by him in a memoir of remarkable 
clearness and close and logical reasoning, you will perhaps concur 
with me in considering that it would be as well to place on our 
records the detailed report and resolution of the combined section. 

“Dr. Engel, the author of the memoir contained in the pro- 
“ oramme, having explained the leading idea which had guided him 
‘in his work, proposed to the Congress to vote the resolutions 
‘‘ necessary for the detailed treatment of the statistics of industrial 
‘“‘ and commercial associations, which would also permit of a deeper 
“ study of the question, and make better known the true nature 
‘of the things considered, than was at present the case. As 
‘mentioned in his memoir, joint stock and limited lability 
“ companies have, in the last ten years, attained truly prodigious 
‘“‘ extension. As no member of the two sections doubted the great 
“benefits resulting from collective enterprises, founded on the 
‘“‘ principle of the limited liability of the individuals engaged in 
‘“¢ them, so no one of them protested, when mention was made of the 
‘* destructive loss occasioned by the increase of fictitious enterprises, 
“ or the ill success of a great proportion of joint stock undertakings. 

‘“‘ Considering the short time the joint section could give to the 
‘¢ discussion, Dr. Engel proposed to eliminate from the question all 
“ associations or collective enterprises which were not joint stock or 
‘“‘ limited, so as to concentrate attention upon these exclusively. 
‘‘ This manner of dealing with it was objected to. It was urged 
‘that co-operative and credit associations played an equally im- 
‘¢ portant part in the economic life of nations; but in reply to this 
‘attention was directed to the resolutions of the Berlin Congress in 
‘©1863, when this question was considered in an exhaustive manner 
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“‘ by the men most competent to deal with it, such as M. Schultze- 
** Delitsch. 

‘‘ Many members, who thought that detailed statistics of joint 
‘* stock and limited hability companies ought in the first instance to 
“be brought to bear upon the prevention of a renewal of the 
* financial disasters from which we are still suffering fatal con- 
** sequences, endeavoured to deduce as a corollary from that point of 
** view, the idea that statistics as a preventive measure, would not 
*‘ only appear too late, but that, in a time of general panic, they 
** would be of little use. ‘They also thought that if undertaken by 
“the State or by statistical bureaux, Governments, in the eyes of 
‘ignorant persons, would be exposed to the risk of sharing the 
* responsibility of the acts of Societies, which it must include in the 
* category of official statistics. 

‘“‘ In reply to these fears, it was alleged that the statistics of joint 
‘* stock companies, would have no necessary connection with police 
‘‘ or justice, but would be of the greatest importance as well for the 
** public administration, as for the rest of the world, in showing how 
‘‘ much of private fortunes, embarked in those enterprises, acted 
‘and reacted on the economic condition of the people, aiding in 
‘‘ that way the public good. One competent member went so far as 
*‘ to express a belief that the Congress would injure its reputation 
‘if it passed a negative resolution, to the effect that the statistics 
‘“‘ of joint stock societies were superfluous or unnecessary. 

‘“¢ Several members proposed to adjourn the question, and to refer 
‘it back to the permanent commission to prepare a fresh report 
‘‘ regarding it for the next Congress. But Dr. Engel energetically 
‘“‘ opposed this‘on the ground that it came from the permanent 
“commission of 1873, and to refer it back to what was practically 
‘“‘ the same body would be a mild form of rejection. The majority 
‘“‘ adopted this view, when the following propositions were adopted, 
‘Dr. Engel being the reporter. These propositions were sub- 
“ stantially those of the memoir, with a few modifications adopted 
‘“ in consequence of the restriction of the discussion.” 


1. There is urgent need in every State for statistics of joint stock 
and limited liability associations. 

2. Statistical reporters shall endeavour to obtain for each com- 
pany or association the data indicated in Dr. Engel’s formu- 
lary. 

3. The data obtained shall be concentrated according to the 
groups and classes of the industrial census. A recapi- 
tulatory table, proposed according to a fixed formulary, shall 
present, with reference to the societies grouped together, 
the details of the individual bulletins. 
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4, The inquiry into these societies shall be renewed every five 
years. 

5. In order that the statistical bureaux may be kept constantly 
informed of the creation of new or the dissolution of old 
companies, and that they may keep count of all important 
events relating to them, those societies shall be required by 
law to transmit, as quickly as possible, to the said bureaux, 
two printed copies of every printed notification issued by 
them, 

6. The statistical bureaux shall take note of the value of the 
shares and other deeds issued by those societies. They shall 
publish annually the minimum and maximum value of the 
shares of each, with the dates, as well as the rate on the 
31st of December of all shares, obligations, and other claims 
issued by them. 

7. Statistical bureaux shall compare the results of the returns 
of joint stock and limited liability companies, with the cor- 
responding results of industrial and commercial returns, so 
as to throw light upon the question of the increasing trans- 
formation of individual into collective enterprises. 


The resolutions were adopted by a great majority of the 
members present, and were followed by the questionary form of 
returns required, which I am unable to bring within the limits of 
this brief review. It is very complete, and drawn up with 
Dr. Engel’s usual care and judgment. 

Much of what is here required is already done in England, 
either under or without legislative compulsion. It is by no means 
certain, however, that the published balance sheets and accounts of 
a large number of our joint stock and limited lability companies 
are so constructed as to render the detection of fraud or fiction 
easy, except probably in relation to insurance companies or benefit 
societies, if the latter come fairly within the designation. 

The third section was devoted to public health, under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Rupp. It considered and discussed the question of 
epidemic diseases generally, and of cholera in particular, from a 
statistical and international stand-point. In these days of rapid 
movement and intimate international communication, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of an early knowledge of 
the origin of epidemic diseases with a view to prevent their exten- 
sion. I have in another place, and before a society specially 
devoted to the study of epidemics, analysed the work done in this 
section. It will be remembered that at the St. Petersburg Congress 
these questions were relegated to a sub-section, and the Russian 
physicians promised to subject the resolutions adopted to careful 
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inquiry and application in their own country, and to report the 
result to the ensuing congress. Few, if any, Russian medical men 
put in an appearance at Buda-Pesth, and no report was submitted, 
which is, I think, much to be regretted. 

The defect of the resolutions arrived at in the capital of 
Hungary, is their impracticability. While it is undoubted that 
details are the life of statistics, and that they cannot be col- 
lected with too great regard to accuracy; it is equally true that it is 
useless to overload any inquiry with a multitude of microscopic 
minutiz, which are of little or no practical value, and which give 
even more trouble to analyse, than they do to gather together. 

Moreover, in times of epidemics, and I can speak from expe- 
rience, having passed through three or four of the most severe 
which ever occurred in the capital of British India, medical men 
are far too much harrassed with the heavy personal responsibility 
resting on them, to be able to make notes of all sorts of minute 
circumstances, necessary to a full understanding of such questions. 
They themselves are peculiarly exposed to the cause of epidemics 
from their constant contact with the sick and dying, and need a 
certain amount of rest and relief from the wearing exhaustion 
entailed by the making of minute records, after a hard day’s work 
at the bedside, to enable them to go through the exertion required 
from them. 

From such returns should, therefore, be excluded all that cannot 
be shown to offer some reasonable prospect of throwing light upon 
the origin, progress, and treatment of the disease. More than this 
it is idle to attempt, and visionary to hope to obtain. 

The statistics of baths and mineral waters were also considered 
in the same section. The question is one of limited interest, and 
the therapeutical value of these agencies appears to me to be 
considerably over-rated on the continent of Europe. They are more 
often pleasant than profitable places of health resort, and the infor- 
mation regarding them which is contained in some of the special 
works devoted to balneology, seems to me to be quite sufficient for 
all present practical purposes. 

It was scarcely deserving of the dignity of a special subject of 
discussion in the health section, which would be better occupied in 
the far more important, extended, and difficult field of therapeutical 
statistics generally, upon which there is little reliable information in 
existence. 

Indeed, if the health section is not more carefully regulated in 
future, and its labours devoted to questions of pressing importance, 
and they are not treated in a plain, practical manner, without the 
introduction of microscopic details of which it is difficult to see the 
purport, or to estimate the value, it had better be suppressed. 
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Medicine is essentially a science of observation, and requires more 
rigorous exactness in the collection and examination of its facts 
than almost any other branch of art or science. Some of the 
greatest of its own cultivators, have stated that it contains more 
false facts than erroneous theories; and it is by no means credit- 
able to us that we do not, even at the present moment, possess a 
thoroughly reliable body of hospital statistics, to determine whether 
the aggregation of the sick in large numbers and in great buildings, 
is a blessing or the reverse. 

To the fourth section was assigned the question of agriculture, 
sylviculture and agricultural meteorology, all subjects of consider- 
able importance and permanent interest. The information regard- 
ing crops and agricultural products generally is at present extremely 
vague, and difficult to condense and utilise for practical purposes. 
Uniformity of practice in the collection of the data, and the inter- 
vention of the State in exacting all that ought fairly to be required 
from farmers, landlords, and others engaged in the food supply of 
nations, is clearly legitimate. Our own returns contain a great deal 
of valuable information, but I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
question to be able to express an opinion as to whether they might 
not be improved, or in what direction change is required. 

The periodical recurrence of famines in India invests the 
question of agricultural meteorology with exceptional interest to 
us. Great Britain herself being at all times dependent for a con- 
siderable portion of her food supplies upon other nations, a wet or 
a dry season, and a rich or a poor crop, simply means cheapness or 
dearness of food, and greater or less local distress, or the reverse ; 
but, in India it signifies life or death, in the appalling measure 
exhibited in the famine now drawing to a close in Southern India, 
and on no less than three previous occasions within my personal 
knowledge. 

The resolutions of the Congress, simple and practical, were as 
follows :— 

‘1, The Congress recommends to the Governments of all 

“‘ countries, to cause the collection of special meteorological 
‘‘ observations in connection with agriculture, to be sub- 
“ mitted to a central authority, elaborated and published 
‘‘ regularly by the State, or by scientific associations. 

“92. The Congress requests Governments to have regular 
‘monthly reports submitted by special agents (crop re- 
‘‘yorters) on the state of the cereal vegetation of their 
** districts. 

“3. The Congress recommends Governments to take steps to 
‘“¢ secure observations regarding the influence of destruction 
“ of forests and replanting, on climate. 
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“4. The Congress hope that observations regarding storms, 
‘“‘ hail, and periodic phenomena relating to plants and 
“animals, should be gathered at as many points as possible 
‘in each country, and that the result of these observations 
‘“‘ should be centralised, co-ordinated, and published. 

“5. The Congress likewise trusts that a certain number of 
‘* meteorological observatories should be in telegraphic com- 
“ munication internationally, to transmit weather prog- 
“‘ nostics, useful alike to agriculture and commerce. Those 
“ observations should be immediately made known to the 
‘“‘ crop. reporters, and a knowledge of them spread abroad, 
‘“‘to prevent the effects of frosts, inundations, &c. 

“6. The Congress charges the permanent commission to com- 
‘‘municate their proposals to the Meteorological Congress 
“to be held at Rome in 1877, and in the event of agree- 
“ment between the permanent commissions of the two 
“Congresses, to submit the definitive wishes of this 
“ Congress relative to agricultural meteorology, to the 
“* Governments of different countries.” 


Much, indeed the greater part, of this is already done. In India 
there are special meteorological, forest, and agricultural departments, 
and crop reports are regularly submitted to the central authorities 
by the collectors of districts, and published in the official gazettes. 
I doubt, however, if the latter are collected by sufficiently skilled 
and accurate subordinate native agents to be of much use, as when 
I was in India, the revenue returns and market values were cer- 
tainly not characterised by remarkable accuracy in Lower Bengal. 

With respect to agriculture, I suspect that the Indian forest 
returns already contain a larger amount of information than is 
required by the Congress on the subject, but I have not. had time to 
compare them. 

The fifth section, devoted to Industry, was Seah the pre- 
sidency of MM. Bouschen and Engel, and discussed the questions 
of house, home, or family industry; the statistics of institutions 
created in the larger industries for the benefit of the labouring 
classes; and of deaths and accidents in factories, resulting from the 
nature of the work, with assurance against these accidents. 

It would be vain to attempt to condense the work done in this 
section, in the necessarily restricted limits of my report, for it was 
well and thoroughly done; indeed, I venture to recommend that 
it be translated im extenso and placed in the Miscellanea of a future 
number of our Journal, if room can be found for it. Now that 
questions regarding capital and labour are so thoroughly and 
unhappily to the front, and so many economic fallacies are sown 
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broadcast among the people, it becomes almost of national import- 
ance to collect correct and detailed data of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances connected with the working classes, which have a 
direct bearing on their well-being and social relations, for their own 
information and guidance, and to direct legislation regarding them 
into sound and healthy channels. 

When I mention that the chief reporters are Drs. Mayr and 
Engel, their names alone are guarantees of the value of their work. 
Among the questions are the mode of payment of salaries, savings 
banks, mutual aid (benefit and friendly) societies; diseases, dis- 
ability, and deaths, among workmen; statistics of accidents, and 
insurance against them, and inability to work, which shows 
strikingly the extent of the field covered, and the importance of the 
interests involved in this branch of international statistics. 

The last or sixth section was that of commerce and transport, in 
which was discussed the question of the best method of drawing up 
a general schedule and table of external commerce, and the statistics 
of railways and movement of internal commerce. 

The former question was advanced a step beyond that reached 
in previous discussion of the subject, and a more complete list of 
articles of trade than had yet been published was produced. 

But, without pretending to possess any special knowledge of 
trade returns, the system recommended appears to me to be much 
too complicated for general adoption, and to be difficult of adapta- 
tion to the mercantile transactions of different countries. 

The subject of the statistics of railways and the movement of 
internal commerce, was relegated to a strong sub-committee for 
future consideration and future report. The tables contained in the 
memoir on the subject of railway statistics, separated from the move- 
ment of merchandise, by Mr. Giffen, were specially commended on 
account of their brevity and conciseness—qualities so seldom exhi- 
bited in any section of the Statistical Congress, as to merit the 
exceptional notice they received. 

As this ends the proper business of the sections, and of the 
compte rendu of their reports and conclusions, I shali here close my 
brief review, without specific mention of the extraneous matters 
submitted to the General Assembly, and not contained in the pro- 
eramme of the Congress. The business of the International 
Congress should, I submit, be strictly confined to the questions — 
agreed to be discussed, and not permit of the introduction of any 
extraneous matter whatever. 

Two of the papers contained in this appendix do not, however, 
come within this category. The report of M. Yvernes on the progress 
made in the collection of international statistics, as settled by the 
Congress held at the Hague; and the reports of MM. Levasseur, 
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Mayr, and Ficker on the graphic exhibition—are documents deserv- 
ing of careful study by all interested in the progress of statistical 
inquiry and research. 

It is, I think, matter of much regret that room was not found 
at this Congress for the consideration of the statistics of treaties of 
commerce, as proposed by Professor Leone Levi. Some of these 
treaties were on the eve of expiry, and in regard to several there 
were such evident signs of a retrograde policy, as to have rendered 
it exceptionally interesting and important to obtain the views of the 
eminent statists of all countries assembled at Buda-Pesth, on the 
true principles of a sound and wise commercial policy, based on the 
results of the returns already obtained. The eminently injurious 
manner in which restrictive measures are applied, even to the 
smallest transactions of life, is so utterly opposed to progress and 
its resultant prosperity, that the most elementary principles of com- 
mercial enterprise and social success are evidently as little under- 
stood in some countries, as are the true relations of capital and 

labour by most of our trade unions. 

The net result of the last congress may, I think, without any 
disparagement of the pains taken, of the earnestness exhibited, and 
of the intelligence displayed, be summed up in a very brief formu- 
lary, viz.: that by undertaking too much, comparatively little was 
accomplished. It was a matter of somewhat plaintive regret in some 
sections, that the time allowed was quite insufficient for the discus- 
sion of the questions submitted ; and one section actually begged, as 
a favour, from the organising committee, that the formularies sub- 
mitted for its consideration should be put into the official language 
of the Congress in the Compte Rendu. This request was submitted by 
and through the reporter—one of the most distinguished members 
of the Congress, who was himself the offender in the matter. 

Several matters which occurred at this Congress are calculated 
to call into question the usefulness of these international assem- 
blies, and to make it desirable to inquire why the immediate and 
visible influence of the Congress in the advancement of statistics, is 
so small as to be almost imperceptible. The question is too large 
to discuss at the fag end of my report. My own belief is that it is 
mainly due to the Congress undertaking too much at each of its 
meetings; to the eminently unpractical and impracticable form in, 
which many of its resolutions are submitted; to some errors of pro- 
cedure ; to the necessity of carefully digesting all existing statistics 
in each branch of inquiry, so as to know what we actually possess 
before we attempt to obtain more; and to determining what really 
constitutes Statistics, of which Dr.-Engel states that no less than 
one hundred and eighty definitions exist. 

The example of the illustrious Quetelet in the treatment of 
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statistical questions, may safely be recommended for imitation to all 
statists, for it is but another illustration of the soundness of the 
inductive philosophy which has caused all branches of physical 
inquiry to make such rapid advances in our own time, and which is 
now being applied with similar success to the solution of social 
and economic problems, 


Concluding Remarks, 


Having thus very briefly brought before you the heads of the 
work accomplished by the last International Statistical Congress, I 
again submit for your consideration my proposals for a change in 
its practice and procedure, with a few remarks on each. I see 
nothing to alter or modify in them. You will have gathered 
from my present report, that I consider the programme of the 
Congress to be too ambitious; that it attempts to accomplish too 
much, and that it would be better to restrict its attention for some 
time to come to such subjects as are of pressing and primary 
importance, and to digest and utilise the vast amount of crude but 
valuable material now in existence, which is practically lost from. 
its scattered form and absence of arrangement. 

My proposals are as follows :— 


Proposition 1—The programme of each Congress shall be pre- 
pared by the organising committee, in consultation with the 
leading statistical authorities of the place selected for the 
ensuing meeting. This programme, when finally settled, 
shall be printed and circulated to all statisticians and statis- 
tical bodies likely to take part in the congress, at least six 
months before the appointed time of meeting. 

No change shall afterwards be permitted in the subjects 
selected for discussion, or in the sections into which they 
shall be divided for consideration. 


It seems to me to be very desirable that the programme of each 
congress should be prepared by the permanent commission for the 
following reasons :— 

~The permanent commission has charge of all the interests of 
the congress during the intervals of their sittings. They will of 
necessity in the discharge of their important functions be well 
acquainted with the progress of statistical research and inquiry in 
all the countries represented by them. They will know in what 
exact direction further inquiry is necessary, and will in consequence 
submit to each congress only such questions as are of pressing 
importance, or need early solution. Much of the time of every 
congress seems to me to be devoted to the consideration of questions 
which are of limited interest and importance, and have no strictly 
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international bearings. The more limited and well defined the 
work attempted by each congress, the better and more thoroughly 
it will be done. 

When all the great leading lines of inquiry have been exhausted, 
and an agreement has been come to for their international treat- 
ment on a uniform basis, it will be time enough to consider the 
detailed elements into which each may profitably be subdivided. 
That time is still far distant, and until it has arrived I am strongly 
of opinion that the strength of the congress should be applied to 
such subjects only as are of primary and immediate importance. 
The world generally is not yet sufficiently instructed to estimate 
statistical research at its true value, and until its results are 
presented to statesmen and those who direct and control legislation 
in all countries in such a form as to be readily mastered, it is vain 
to expect that much progress will be made in their practical appli- 
cation to the well-being of civilised communities. 

The chief officers of the organising committee should, if 
possible, I think, be associated with the permanent commission in 
the preparation of this programme, in order that local questions of 
special interest and importance may be introduced into it. It is 

undoubtedly desirable to secure the active and intelligent co- 
operation of the statisticians of each country in which the congress 
is held, and I know of no better means of attaining this object than 
that suggested above. By this means, the resources and various 
other matters of national importance of each country will become 
better known to all, and assuredly they can no where be studied 
with greater benefit, than in their respective countries. The 
relation of its institutions to the social state of a country is direct 
and immediate, and there is no nation so far in advance of the rest 
of mankind in the age in which we live, as not to be able to profit 
and derive lessons of wisdom and tolerance from its neighbours. 
Apart from all this, is the feeling of amity and good will that is 
the invariable result of free and friendly intercommunion in such 
common objects of scientific interest. 


Proposition 2.—All purely local arrangements for the Congress 
shall be made by the organising committee, to whom shall 
be entrusted the duty of giving effect to the programme 
already settled. The president and secretaries of the per- 


manent commission shall be, ew-officio, members of the orga- 
nising committee. 


The object of this proposal is to keep the work of local organi- 
sation and arrangement entirely distinct from that of the per- 
manent commission, and thus to prevent the confusion and 
uncertainty inseparable from the procedure of the present avant- 
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congrés. The local work is itself sufficiently heavy to occupy the 
whole time and attention of the local committee, and it would be 
considerably facilitated by the removal of the matters which have 
occupied the attention of the permanent commission during the 
preceding two or three years, and which demand more careful 
study and consideration than can be possibly given to them on the 
first assembling of the members of the congress. 

The duty of carrying into effect the programme detailed by the 
permanent commission, would naturally devolve upon the local or 
organising committee, as it would be a strictly executive function. 
The presence of the president and secretaries of the permanent 
commission as ex-officio members of the organising committee, 
would secure the right understanding of the programme itself, and 
prevent the delay and confusion caused by the rediscussion of 
questions already definitely determined. The permanent com- 
mission would thus practically be in abeyance during the sitting of 
the congress, except as a consultative body in case of need, and 
would only resume its functional activity on the termination of the 
congress, when it would be reconstituted in accordance with the 
resolution adopted at St. Petersburg. Some such division of 
duties and responsibilities seems to me to be absolutely necessary 
in the altered constitution of the congress, to secure its harmonious 
and effective working. 


Proposition 3.—All printed papers, discourses, and other docu- 
ments intended for submission to the congress and for general 
distribution, shall be made over to the local secretaries, who 
shall be charged with their distribution, and shall prepare a 
printed form of receipt for signature by each person to whom 
the said papers are made over. 


To those who witnessed the waste and the absence of order and 
method in the distribution of books and pamphlets at Buda-Pesth, 
the necessity of some such rule will be obvious. Many of the docu- 
ments submitted to each congress are of permanent interest and 
value, and have cost considerable sums of money to print. It is not 
right or decorous that the members of the congress should have to 
scramble for them, and it is worse than wanton waste that they 
should fall into hands which can make no proper use of them, 

A complete series should be collected for each member of the 
permanent commission, and for the acknowledged delegates of every 
statistical society represented at the congress. All surplus copies 
should be distributed among the remaining members of the congress 
in the order of their personal applications in writing, addressed to 
the secretaries of the organising commission. The formality of a 
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receipt would be a sufficient guarantee that the documents had 
really reached those for whom they were intended. 


Proposition 4,—Official delegates shall consist of all statists 
accredited by their respective Governments, and of such 
members of statistical and other known societies, as may 
appoint them to be their representatives. The latter shall 
enjoy all the rights and privileges now accorded to the 
former. 


The question of official delegates, their status, functions, and 
privileges, has been discussed in great detail at several of the con- 
gresses, and they have not been placed in their present position 
without much anxious thought and care. I venture, therefore, to 
re-open the question with much diffidence. Still the present practice 
appears to me to be liable to so many objections, and to fetter the 
action of congress so greatly, as to require reconsideration. 

Considering the exceptional position occupied by official 
delegates, and the subordinate place assigned to all other members 
of the congress, I am of opinion, either that the number of official 
delegates should be limited to the representatives of sovereign 
States, or that their privileges should be extended to the accredited 
representatives of all recognised statistical societies as well. 

Whatever may be the practice of continental States, official 
delegates from England in no way represent the Government of that 
country, inasmuch as no action can be taken on any matters sub- 
mitted by them, except through the legislature of the country. 

Again, the accredited members of statistical societies are 
entitled to more consideration than is at present shown to them, 
inasmuch as they pay their own expenses to the congress, and on 
their return to their homes can exercise a much wider influence on 
the opinion and action of their respective countries, than any other 
members of the congress, through the publications and discussions 
of the several societies which they represent. 

I know of no valid reason why they should be excluded, as they 
are practically at present, from the various offices in the different 
sections, in which some at least of them could do good and efficient 
service. 

So strong was the feeling on these points entertained by many 
of the English members at the last congress, that I feel sure that 
few of them will attend again, if some concession be not made in 
this direction. 

The formation of the permanent commission has really changed 
the relations of the congress to the whole question of international 
statistics, and it would be well if the constitution of the congress 
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were now carefully re-considered, with special reference to this great 
and important change. 


Proposition 5.—Previous to the assembly of the sections each 
day, a discourse on some branch of international statistics 
shall be furnished by some eminent statistician, selected by 
the permanent commission. This discourse shall be written 
in the official language of the congress, and shall be printed 
for general distribution, in the same manner as now obtains 
in the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


This is a new, and I venture to think by no means an unim- 
portant feature of congressional work. [very scientific man in 
Europe is so well acquainted with the practical working of all 
scientific congresses, that the nature of the proposal needs no 
detailed exposition. Yor statistics, an authoritative view of each 
section of inquiry by a statist of eminence, will become one of the 
most important landmarks in the science, and in the entire absence 
of text books on statistical inquiry generally, as a branch of 
political economy and sociology, will give an impulse to the study 
which is much needed. It will greatly increase the interest of the 
congress itself, and tend more than anything I know of to advance 
the scientific study, practical application, and popularisation of 
statistics as a branch of science. Until in fact it has been shaped 
into something of a scientific form, this will be the best of all schools 
for the teaching of statistical methods. 


Proposition 6.—The rules regarding the languages to be used, 
the length of speeches, and similar matters, shall be strictly 
enforced by the presidents of sections. | 


This rule is, I also think, very necessary, for unless exactness 
and regularity are observed particularly in the use of the languages 
allowed, confusion is certain to occur. The official reporters should 
be only for the languages sanctioned, and those who wish their 
speeches or communications to be incorporated in the transactions 
of the congress, should have them translated into those languages. 
At the Buda-Pesth Congress, while the resolutions communicated to 
the general assembly were in French, long discourses in other 
languages explaining their purport were allowed. This I hold to be 
a grave irregularity, which should not. be permitted to recur, for 
obvious reasons. Indeed in some of the most important sections 
nearly everything was done in German, and one section had to beg 
of the organising committee to turn its proceedings into French. 


Proposition 7.—All notices of deceased members shall be 
pronounced orally, and shall be in the official language of 
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the congress. This shall not prevent the distribution of 
written memoirs, should such be prepared by any member of 
the congress. ‘These memoirs may be in any of the leading 
Kuropean languages preferred by the writer. 


This, I think, is a necessary rule. The time of the congress is 
very precious, and will not permit of the reading of long written 
discourses with advantage. Oral addresses are always more 
animated and interesting than didactic discourses, and there are 
very few men of whom and their works an accurate outline cannot 
be given vivdé voce in a quarter of an hour. For permanent record, 
a more detailed analytical biography is no doubt desirable and requi- 
site, and this is duly provided for in the second portion of the 
proposition. 


Proposition 8.—The reports to the general assembly of the 
results of the deliberations of the sections, shall be strictly 
confined to the resolutions adopted by those sections after 
discussion, and shall be in the official language of the 
congress. 


If the proceedings of the congress are properly reported from 
day to day, explanatory remarks on the resolutions adopted will be 
unnecessary. The great disadvantage of the present procedure is 
that it allows a reporter to introduce controversial matters into his 
remarks, which are altogether out of place in the general assembly, 
and occupy time and attention unprofitably. 

It is most important that the resolutions of the congress should 
be correctly apprehended before the congress breaks up, and this, 
it seems to me, will be best accomplished by keeping them free 
from all extraneous matters. 


Proposition 9.—The proces verbal of these resolutions shall be 
prepared, and, after being reported to the general assembly, 
be published at once by the secretaries of the congress for 
general distribution, in the same manner as the daily 
bulletins. These resolutions shall not be discussed by, nor 
submitted for the votes of the general assembly. 


Very great practical inconvenience is at present caused by the 
unavoidable delay incurred in preparing the procés verbal of the 
final resolutions of the congress. By the adoption of the above 
proposal it can be prepared at once, and each delegate can carry it 
away with him, and consider it while all his impressions are fresh. 
The advantage of this course is so obvious as to need no further 
exposition. 

The detailed compte rendu of the whole proceedings of the 
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congress can then be prepared with the care and deliberation 
necessary in that which will become matter of history and per- 
manent record. 


Proposition 10.—At the conclusion of the congress, the resolu- 
tions adopted shall be dealt with by the permanent commis- 
sion, in such manner as the members of that commission 
may deem to be best fitted to advance the cause of statistical 
science and research in their international relations. 


This is the most important consideration of all, for upon the 
careful working of the permanent commission will depend the 
future success of the international congress itself. Much of the 
past labour of that body has been without practical result, simply 
from the absence of an authoritative analysis and continuance of its 
work by a competent tribunal. This link is now supplied, and 
ought in the future to secure the presentation to every country 
represented at the congress, of the result of its deliberations in a 
_ plain and practical form. 

In no other manner are its labours likely to find acceptance in 
Great Britain and her vast dependencies, where the people to a 
great extent govern themselves, and all legislative measures are 
subjected to careful public scrutiny and examination before they 
are submitted to the governing bodies, with whom they are not 
likely to find acceptance unless they are approved by the public 
voice. 
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Discussion on Dr. Movat’s Report. 


Prorressor Leont Levi said, that having had the honour of attend- 
ing nearly every session of the International Statistical Congress, 
he should like to make a few remarks on the report which had 
been presented by Dr. Mouat. Hethought that the world had been 
greatly benefited by the organisation of such a congress. He 
believed it had given great impetus to statistical science, and 
had considerably enlarged the field of observation, as well as 
rendered that observation more reliable, the facts bemg more 
carefully collated. So far as England is concerned, the publica- 
tion fof our judicial statistics in their present complete manner, 
is decidedly a result of the International Statistical Congress. 
He would further say, that to the organising commission of the 
Congress at Buda-Pesth, as well as to the organising commission 
of St. Petersburg, Florence, and other places, they were greatly 
indebted. He believed they had taken all along enormous pains, 
not only to prepare the programmes as carefully as possible, but 
also to provide for a reception worthy of the occasion and of the 
learned statists from all parts of the world. The criticism which 
Dr. Mouat had given of the proceedings of that congress was, to 
a certain extent, true; at the same time, he did not concur in the 
statement that such congresses, and especially the last session at 
Buda-Pesth, had done nothing. The labours of any one session of 
the congress must be taken in connection with the labours of all 
preceding sessions ; and he thought the Buda-Pesth Congress could 
not fail to exercise a considerable influence upon the further eluci- 
dation of many difficult matters. The programme as stated by 
Dr. Mouat, was far too voluminous, and was distributed at too late a 
period. At the last Congress at Buda-Pesth, some part of the pro- 
gramme was only received during the sectional meeting. ‘This, of 
course, was a very great want, because the field of research being so 
vast, members who were expected to contribute, could not be expected 
to come provided with the necessary amount of information, unless 
the programme came to their hand in sufficient time to study the 
subjects carefully before they went to the meetings. He thought 
the suggestion that the preparation of the programme should be 
entrusted to the permanent commission, a valuable one. As it was, 
the Statistical Commission of Buda-Pesth had to resort to Germany 
and other places for the preparation of parts of the programme. 
The last programme was partly in German and partly in French. 
There were two or three papers on each subject, and there was 
evidently a want of unity in the whole. If the permanent com- 
mission undertook the preparation of the programme, this incon- 
venience, to a certain extent, would be removed. Dr. Mouat sug- 
gested that the unofficial members of the congress should be 
placed on the same footing as the official members. This had been 
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a great difficulty at all the meetings, and it arose, he believed, 
from the very structure of the congress. If he understood it 
rightly, the International Statistical Congress was primarily a 
congress of official members only acting with the co-operation of 
unofficial ones—statisticians of all countries—thus combining the 
actual labourers of the statistical bureaux with private students of 
statistical and economic science. Unofficial members had reason to 
complain that in some instances, especially of official receptions, 
they found themselves excluded, but that arose from no other 
account whatever, except from the strictly constitutional character 
of the congress, and also probably from the limited power in some 
cases of extending the largess of hospitality. It was, however, 
desirable that this anomaly should be, as far as possible, removed, 
and that official and non-official members should be placed upon an 
equal footing. He was afraid that the proposal of having discourses 
delivered every day on some branch of statistical science, would not 
be acceptable or practicable, because they would take up so much 
time. They would consume an hour and a-half of each day of the 
few hours that were at their disposal. The congress did not profess 
to teach the theory of statistics. Its object was to develop the 
science of exposing statistical facts. If general discourses were 
prepared, they might be printed and distributed, but not delivered, 
because there would be no time for the purpose. The matter of 
language was certainly a great difficulty at such congresses. When 
it was considered that in dealing with scientific questions we must 
use scientific and technical terms, it would be seen that to under- 
stand well the real import of each word was of the greatest value. 
When, therefore, languages were spoken which were but im- 
perfectly understood, or altogether unknown, it was perfectly 
absurd to vote upon the insertion of a statistical word which might 
have a perfectly different meaning in the mind of different members. 
The question of language was a sine quad non for the success of the 
congress, and never did he see the difficulty more conspicuously 
illustrated than at Buda-Pesth. In other places French was much 
more spoken, and was, to a great extent, the official language; 
but at Buda-Pesth the large proportion of Germans present at 
every section monopolised the whole, and those who were not well 
acquainted with German were shut out altogether from taking an 

practical part in the discussion. Dr. Mouat had suggested that the 
reporter from the sections to the general meetings should confine 
himself to the resolutions. Professor Levi felt that could not be, 
because it was needful that the resolutions passed by the section 
should be explained to the congress. He did not think that the 
mere reading of the resolutions would be sufficient for the congress. 
He thought, however, that it would be very desirable that the 
resolutions should be printed in the bulletin of the congress, at 
least, on the morning before they were put to the congress. 
Unless such resolutions were printed beforehand, no one could give 
an intelligent opinion on their merit. As it was, the proceedings 
of the general congress were of little value, indeed, the real value 
of the congress consisted in the labour of the sections. The 
carrying out of these resolutions did not rest with the congress, 
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but with the Governments to which the resolutions were communi- 
cated; and it was to be hoped that the permanent commission 
would exercise considerable influence upon such Governments in 
that direction, and that it should see that they were carried out. It 
was much to be regretted that a large number of the recommenda- 
tions of the congress passed unnoticed by any Government—the 
English Government included—and in that manner a great deal 
of labour was lost; but if the permanent commission were more 
vigilant in pressing them on the attention of the different Govern- 
ments, much more benefit would accrue from the congress to the 
nations generally. Dr. Mouat regretted that his suggestions that 
the congress should appoint a commission to report on the statistics 
illustrative of the operation of the recent treaties of commerce had 
not been acted upon. From a letter received from M. Keleti, he 
hoped the permanent commission would deal with it at its first 
meeting. When the Allied Powers met in congress for the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Vienna in 1814-15, a committee of statists 
was appointed to report on the statistics of population and area of 
the countries to be dealt with in the new political arrangement, and 
he did not see why, in the negotiation of treaties of commerce and 
other economic questions, statisticians should not be asked to give 
the facts of the case in-a plain, scientific manner. He thought 
such a suggestion might be of advantage to all States. He was 
sure they all felt much indebted to Dr. Mouat for the valuable 
paper with which he had favoured the Society. 


Mr. Newmarcu considered that Dr. Mouat had done the Society 
a great service, and the modern invention of statistical congresses 
a greater service still. He jocularly described Dr. Mouat’s pro- 
positions as a new “‘ten commandments,” and a fitting addition 
to the decalogue, and said that they ought to be made equally obliga- 
tory. He was glad that there was any gentleman at Buda-Pesth 
who had his wits so much about him as to be able to criticise the 
elaborate machinery that these statistical congresses represented. 
He had no animosity to these assemblies ; he had assisted in a very 
subordinate capacity at two of them, as one of that branch of 
unofficial members who had been referred to, therefore he had some 
personal knowledge of what took place. He wished to know, after 
the lapse of twenty years, what was the net result of these con- 
ferences. He could not see that any large amount of practical good 
had resulted from them. Dr. Mouat had said that the great defect 
of these congresses was the enormous amount and the torturing 
degree of detail into which they entered. That was exactly the 
impression made on his own mind from what he had seen and read 
of them, and that was the reason why they broke down. As for any 
civilised or sensible Government carrying out the extravagant 
conditions and preposterous recommendations of these congresses, 
it was perfectly impossible. It was beyond the province of a 
Government, which simply existed for practical purposes, to become 
a mere machine for settling questions. There ought to be good 
resulting from these congresses, if statistics were to accomplish 
anything like the benevolent purposes which the president had 
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sketched out. He conceived it to be a matter of deep regret that 
these congresses had been going on for twenty years, and that so 
little had come out of them; and for his own part he had no 
hesitation in saying that they had failed in their object, because they 
had gone beyond all reasonable bounds, and had not hit upon the 
right machinery; the actual arrangements being exceedingly ill 
adapted to accomplish the purpose intended. Nothing could be 
plainer, for example, than that the programmes of these meetings 
should be carefully prepared beforehand; that they should be rigidly 
confined to a few subjects; and that the whole purpose of the 
congress should be directed to work out this particular purpose. 
Instead of that, the programmes were only distributed close upon 
the assembling of the congress, and at Buda-Pesth the programme, 
it appeared, could not be had until it had almost ceased to be of 
value. He thought, also, that a great deal of time was wasted in 
passing eulogies on departed members. The business of the 
congress was not with people who were dead, but with people who 
were living. He characterised the congresses as international 
picnics, and hoped that more good would result from them in the 
future than had come out of them in the past. As regarded the 
subject of treaties of commerce, to which his friend Professor 
Leone Levi attached much importance, he begged to say, with all 
deference to his friend, that the most fittmg way of disposing of 
treaties of commerce, would be to bury them at the most conspicuous 
cross roads, and drive a stake through the whole corpus of them. 
He begged pardon for dealing with the subject in a jocular spirit, 
but the time had come when a little good natured ridicule would be 
wholesome after twenty years of solemn trifling. 


Mr. CorneLius WALrorD, while concurring in a great deal that had 
been said by Dr. Mouat and Mr. Newmarch, pointed out that there 
was another side to the question. The official programmes which 
were prepared for these congresses, however late they might appear, 
contained a vast amount of information of the utmost value, and 
were useful to statisticians and heads of departments for reference 
in after years. He had found this in his own experience. They 
might do more good, however, if they were compiled with more 
precision, and issued with greater punctuality. 


Dr. Farr, after referring to the origin of the congress, made a 
few remarks on the paper, which it was impossible to discuss ade- 
quately after the president’s exhaustive address, on account of the 
lateness of the hour. He had not been at the last meeting at Stock- 
holm of the permanent commission, but he had attended the con- 
gresses since their commencement, and he differed entirely from what 
Mr. Newmarch had said as to their usefulness. Nothing was easier 
than to question the usefulness of any one of our institutions. <A 
small committee of the British Association had actually questioned 
the use of the statistical section. They all knew, however, that 
some Englishmen could always be found to call anything into 
question; but the president, in his address, had defended the 
utility of statistics in the strongest manner possible. If those who 
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were engaged in compiling official statistics throughout Europe, 
were asked to endeavour to agree to make their returns uniform, 
was it unlikely that they would be useful ? 


On the motion of the President, seconded by Dr. Farr, a vote 


of thanks was accorded to Dr. Mouat for his report, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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TION for the ADVANCEMENT of Science, at the Forry-Sreventa 
Meetine, held at PiymourH, August, 1877. By the Riagur 
Hon. Tue Hart Fortescus. 


WeE make room for the following extracts from the President’s 
address at the last meeting of the British Association :— 


I will take one striking example of the subsequent large 
modification, not to say reversal, of the earlier views of political 
economists, owing to the deeper reflection, and especially the wider 
information brought to bear upon the question by, in the first, one 
single eminent authority among them. 

Malthus, in his famous work on Population, lays it down as a 
law that while population naturally increases in a geometrical, 
subsistence increases in an arithmetical progression only. He was 
followed in this view by a great majority of the political econo- 
mists of his day. And Mr. J. 8. Mill, in the last edition which I 
have seen (that of 1862) of his “‘ Principles of Political Economy,” 
says, ‘‘ Having a large family, so far as concerns the public interest, 
‘isa thing rather to be discouraged than promoted;” and again, 
‘“‘ That the producing of large families ought to be regarded with 
‘“‘ the same feeling as drunkenness or any other physical excess.” 
Such writings led men to believe that wars and pestilence were 
sharp but salutary remedies for the great evil to be feared, namely, 
over-population, and were the sad but indispensable supplements | 
to the inadequate operation of what Malthus and his school called 
the preventive checks of prudence and morality. We have, indeed, 
recently had, professedly based on Malthus’s doctrines, to which 
public attention has been recalled, a preventive check of immorality 
propounded. But on that I need say no more now than that, how- 
ever plausible it may sound, it would be sure in the long run to 
weaken the national strength and impair the national well-being, 
by lowering the national standard of duty and degrading the 
national character. History shows how true it is that “‘ righteous- 
*‘ ness exalteth a nation, while sin is a reproach to any people.” 

But to return to the warnings of Malthus and his school against 
the danger of over-population. They founded their views almost 
entirely on deductive reasoning, without appealing to any adequate 
amount of actual experience, and therefore failed to take into 
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account what, in most cases, practically modifies, and even 
neutralises, the action of the principles which they set forth. 

Mr. Chadwick demonstrated, in several of his early writings, 
and especially in that most remarkable work, the “ Sanitary Report 
‘< of 1842,” that excessive sickness, with premature disability and 
mortality in a population, did not (except, of course, in very 
extreme cases) tend in general to diminish the aggregate number, 
but only the average efficiency, of the living, and the average pro- 
ductiveness of their labour. He showed, with the aid of the 
comparatively very imperfect statistics then available, that in the 
unhealthiest districts of the country, the proportion of persons 
incapable of maintaining themselves—of children, of invalids, of 
the aged (for some of the most remarkable instances of individual 
longevity are to found in them)—was far larger than in the 
healthy districts. He showed, comparing the healthiest with the 
average districts, that the cost of excessive sickness and premature 
disability and death, including the consequent loss of productive 
labour, involved throughout the kingdom an annual loss of over 
14,000,000/., even according to that defective standard—a, loss, I 
may observe, which has gone on uninterruptedly to the present 
day; for, notwithstanding all our wise sanitary legislation and 
great expenditure on sanitary works, our annual percentage of 
excessive mortality throughout the kingdom resulting from pre- 
ventible disease has hardly been appreciably diminished, so largely 
has population increased during that time in places and under 
circumstances where no commensurate sanitary precautions had 
been adopted. Indeed, London has not had its rate of mortality 
diminished under the costly mismanagement of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Mr. Chadwick, followed and aided by an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of economists, has thus more than modified—he has to a 
great extent reversed—the practical conclusions to be drawn on the 
report of excessive sickness and mortality, and has demonstrated 
the concurrence of the demands of economical prudence with those 
of Christian duty on this important subject. But further, he con- 
‘ tended that in an energetic and skilful population, freely allowed 
to obtain what they could get more advantageously from other 
countries for what they could produce more cheaply at home, the 
tendency of the demand for labour would be absolutely to outstrip 
the ordinary growth of population. He predicted years before it 
occurred, that very scarcity of labourers in England, compared 
with the demand for them, which made itself so much felt a few 
years ago in every branch of industry (except perhaps the work of 
clerks among men, and governesses among women), and which, 
though less pressing quite latterly, owing to the recent almost 
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universal depression of trade throughout the world, still presents a 
marked contrast to earlier times, and keeps wages at. a point, if 
slightly lowered of late in some branches, yet in all immensely 
higher than the old standard. 

Dr. Farr, in his truly philosophical supplement to the Thirty- 
Fifth Report of the Registrar-General in 1875, shows that as the 
death-rate rises so does the birth-rate, that the christenings for 
London from 1651 to 1660 were 64,000, while from 1661 to 1670 
(including the great plague) they were 106,000 in round numbers. 
He shows that within certain limits this continues. But when 
these are passed and the death-rate becomes excessive, aS 32°5 per 
thousand in Manchester, and 38°6 in Liverpool, then the birth-rate 
recedes to 37°3 per thousand in Manchester, and 37°6 in Liver- 
pool, so that but for immigration Liverpool would gradually be 
depopulated. 

It is curious that while the average number of living children 
in France, is under 3, and in some communes even under 24, per 
family, it was 4; in her two German provinces, Alsace and Lor- 
raine. That distinguished economical writer, the late M. Wolowski, 
mentioned to Mr. Chadwick the superior efficiency and value of 
Alsatian labour as compared with French labour generally. It 
would almost seem as if a large family, requiring acquisition of 
means to supply the increased demands consequent upon it, acted 
as a stimulus to increased exertion; while a small family, requiring 
only conservation to supply an unaltered demand, permitted more 
stagnation. The larger families seem to have been chiefly found 
among those who worked for wages, the smaller ones among the 
small landowners—the latter being less adventurous and energetic, 
but decidedly the more self-denying and saving. The consequence 
of this state of things in France is certainly remarkable. The 
population has remained for some time nearly stationary. Indeed, - 
particularly in years of war, as in 1854-55, it has actually declined 
a little, while it decreased in the two years 1870-71 together about 
half-a-million, independently of the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Still, since the commencement of the century, it has decidedly 
increased, though more and more slowly. The number of births 
per marriage, which at that time was 3°19, had gradually fallen to 
2°66 in 1868. Dr. Cros, in a paper in the ‘‘ Hygiene Publique,” on 
the Depopulation of France, remarks that even the actual small 
surplus of births over deaths is entirely owing to the illegitimate 
births, as by the age of twenty only 1°92 per marriage would be 
living of those born in wedlock, 4.e., less than the number required 
to replace the two parents. He mentions that eminent statist 
M. Legoyt, and a number of other French writers, as having from 
time to time for some years called attention to the diminishing 
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tendency to increase in the French population; and, while making 
various suggestions of more than questionable soundness to check 
what he, unlike Malthus and Mill, describes as the greatest national 
misfortune, speaks quite despondingly of the relatively retrograde 
position of France in the world, as compared with the Anglo- 
Saxon race, increasing at the rate of a million a-year. The 
pressure of population in France has never been such as to lead 
to any great amount of emigration, though there was some which 
prospered fairly in the old Bourbon times. In Algeria, the last’ 
conquest of that dynasty, and now the only considerable colonial 
possession held by France—for it may be doubted whether Cochin 
China has not too recently been acquired, and whether its occupa- 
tion is not still too largely military, fairly yet to countas a colony— 
in Algeria the few colonists have not generally prospered much, or 
spread far beyond the towns; indeed the majority of them are not 
French, but Maltese and other foreigners. And whereas in the 
days of the great Lord Chatham, her colonies in North America, 
with Canada on one side and Louisiana on the other, were more 
extensive than ours—whereas, besides having several islands in the 
West Indies, she balanced us in the East Indies, and in France 
herself she had more than double the population that we had in 
the British Isles—in less than a century she had been practically 
swept out of the Hast Indies, and had lost most of her islands in 
the West Indies. Only a few French settlers remained in 
America, and those all under Anglo-Saxon dominion, those in 
Louisiana being subjects of the United States, those in Canada of 
England. For we had conquered Canada and extended our 
dominion to the Pacific Ocean, though we had by our folly lost 
the United States; we had taken the Cape from the Dutch, and 
pushed our settlements far into South Africa; we had increased. 
largely by conquest our possessions in the West Indies; almost the 
whole of Hindostan had been gradually either incorporated in our 
dominions, or practically accepted our supremacy; and last, not 
least, we had colonised the Australian continent and New Zealand, 
both of which were yearly increasing prodigiously in wealth and 
population. And yet, notwithstanding the large emigration from 
the British Isles to the United States as well as to our own colonies, 
the number of inhabitants in them had been nearly tripled, from 
about 10 millions in 1760, to more than 29 millions in 1861, though 
in France they had only increased from nearly 22 millions to rather 
more than 37 millions during the same interval. Indeed ours have 
now increased to more than 32 millions, which is only about 
4 millions less than those of France since she has lost Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

To show the complete reversal, among political economists in 
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general, of the once almost universally received doctrine as to sub- 
sistence and population, I must quote, abridging it slightly, another 
passage from the same supplement by Dr, Farr which J cited 
before :-— 

** In the earlier years, though not recorded, the produce in America increased 

undoubtedly as nearly in geometrical progression as the population counted at each 
census ; and if the early censuses prove that population increases, the recent 
censuses prove that subsistence increases in geometrical progression. é 
There is a limit to the increase of both people and produce; but the foteney now 
is, as men endowed with skili, weapons, tools, and marvellous machines are diffused 
over the world, to create subsistence faster than population . . . ., Malthus 
lays it down that (1) ‘ population cannot increase without the means of sub- 
sistence ;’ that (2) ‘ population does invariably increase where there are means of 
subsistence ;” and that (3), as stated in his last edition, ‘ the checks which repress 
the superior power of population, and keep its effects on a level with the means of 
subsistence, are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery.’ 
The theory is as misleading in practice as it is defective in statement, ae as 
expressed, erroneous in fact. It assumes that the restraint of population is the 
corner-stone of policy. Had this principle been accepted by the people, the 
population of the kingdom, instead of amounting to thirty-two millions, would have 
remained, as it was at the beginning of the century, sixteen millions, England, in 
the presence of the great continental states, would have been now a second-rate 
power ; her dependencies must have been lost; her colonies have remained un- 
peopled ; her industry crippled for want of hands; her commerce limited for want 
of ships.” 


In truth I know of no book on political economy, certainly in 
English, thoroughly to be relied.on as a guide; but, then, my power 
of reading has been for years so impaired that I find myself more 
and more left behind in this and other subjects which I used to 
study. I have always thought that the valuable works of the late 
Mr. Mill owed more of their influence to his marvellous clearness of 
conception, and still more of expression, to the delightful simplicity 
and unaffected grace as well as lucidity of his style, than to the 
soundness of his views on several points of political economy, I 
have already mentioned the increasing dissent from his. views on 
the question of over-population. His chapters on Value have been 
objected to by some eminent economists, his opinions on freehold 
cottier farmers (among whom he erroneously classes Norwegian 
peasants owning 30 acres of land and upwards, with eight or ten 
cows) are protested against by others, and his views about unearned 
increments by still more. He touched very slightly on the im- 
portant question to which I, a little while ago, adverted in relation 
to the means of transit—the question, I mean, of what services 
or supplies are in their nature monopolies, and on what principles 
ought such to be dealt with by the State. His early edition before 
1844, I remember, gave a decidedly defective answer to the first 
question; and I have not found, though that may be because it has 
escaped my observation, any more satisfactory answer to it in the 
last edition I have seen, that of 1862. If I remember rightly, he, 
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in the early one, ascribed the character of a monopoly requiring 
State interference to the extreme costliness of the fixed capital or 
plant required for providing that particular source of supply for the 
public ; but ignored the other more essential element requisite to 
the character of a natural. and practically mevitable monopoly of 
that kind, namely, that of the local, as distinguished from the 
general, value of the particular service or supply rendered. 

The largest copper or iron-mine in the world, if it had a million 
of fixed capital or plant invested in it, would not have, and ought 
not to be dealt with as having, a monopoly, because the article 
supplied has a general value in the market of the world. On the 
other hand, the gas or waterworks of the smallest town or village, 
with a plant of less than 1,000/., would have, and ought to be treated 
as having a monopoly, because the whole value of the water and 
the greater part of that of the gas supplied depends upon its 
position, and the greater part of the cost of supplying either consists 
of the interest on the capital invested in the fixed and permanent 
works. The water, which is to be had for nothing but the trouble 
of dipping for it in the brook below, derives its whole value from 
the convenience of its position in the waterpipe, which brings 1t 
into the house from the reservoir or forcing-pump. The value of 
the service of a coach or omnibus depends equally on its localisation ; 
it, like a railway, takes people who want to go from some par- 
ticular place to some other. Butthen the cost of its service consists 
chiefly in circulating or easily transferable capital in the shape of 
the vehicle, horses, and harness, equally available at a slight 
expense to render similar service elsewhere; whereas the materials 
of the reservoirs and the pumping-engines and pipes in the case of 
waterworks—and, may I not add, its local act, till lately one of the 
most costly items-would only, if transferable elsewhere at all, be 
so at an expense very heavy in proportion to the concern. 

About these local ‘services and supplies, I know not how to put 
the argument more tersely than I did in my address in this town 
in 1845 :— . 

“ In cases where, for the ‘supply of a limited demand, the fixed capital invested 
bears a very large proportion to what is called reproductive or circulating capital, 
no effectual competition can take place. Unless the exorbitant charges provoke, or 
the exorbitant profits tempt, some other party to contend with the original one for 
the occupation of the whole or a part of a field not large enough for two, the 
monopoly is complete, limited only by the willingness of the public to consume at 
the rate charged, and by the dread of the establishment of a rival party. As the 
probability of this latter occurrence varies, so will the prices ; they will fall when 
the danger is imminent, and be slowly raised as it subsides. If another capital is 
invested, for a time competition is sharp; but before long the two parties find it 
their interest to coalesce and to charge the public for a supply produced by the 
application of two fixed capitals where one would have sufficed for the work, as 


high a price, on the same principle and subject to the same limitations only, as 
those which affected the returns upon the original capital.” 
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Sir Robert Peel used to speak of the “torpid hand of Govern- 
“ment,” and deprecated the State or public bodies doing what 
trading companies could do instead. I well remember, not long 
after his passing his comparatively free-trade tariff, when we 
thought he was meditating, though not yet determined on, the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, how, speaking one day on some gas or 
water Bill and therefore not reported by the papers or Hansard, he 
described what, in his opinion, was a proper remedy for a bad, 
inadequate, or unduly dear supply—namely, to establish another 
company to compete with the one complained of. And I well 
remember how, with most unwonted audacity (for at no time of 
my life have I but with extreme reluctance, and never, I may add, 
with any success, attempted a speech in Parliament), I on that 
occasion jumped up and said that when he had studied the question 
of Free Trade a little more he would find it was perfectly applicable 
to foreign corn and sugar to which he refused to apply it, but not 
without stringent restrictions to water, gas, and railways, to which 
he was then applying it—that, unlike the former, the latter were 
_all in their nature monopolies, and ought, for the sake of the public, 
to be very carefully restricted as such.* He ended by applying 
free trade to foreign corn and provisions, but protesting against 


* Memorandum sent me by an eminent economist and statistician :— 

“ In 1824 a matured plan of a general public system of railway communication 
was brought before Sir R. Peel by Mr. Thomas Gray, of Exeter. The plan was 
based, not upon any mere imagination as to mechanical power, but upon tried and 
ascertained instances of what had been done and was then doing by steam-power in 
railway transit on iron tramways in mines and collieries; and it proposed the 
general application of these means, rndimentary it was true, but improvable on 
more matured trial, as was afterwards abundantly proved. Now any one who had 
a perception of the primary economical importance of cheap and quick transit to a 
nation, especially to a manufacturing nation, would have regarded the proposal 
with lively interest. But he dismissed it with apathy. Gray pressed it then upon 
the commercial community of Lancashire, by whom it was taken up, with what 
ultimate results we know ; but they took it up solely at first for the transit of their 
goods, and not for the transit of passengers mainly as Gray proposed, and which 
proved afterwards its great success. 

“ After the great demonstrations afforded by subsequent experience of the gain 
in economical power to a nation of this new means of communication, and of what 
should have been the new ‘ King’s Highway,’ or public means of transit at the 
lowest cost, the cost of the service instead of a trading profit (in which view it was 
successfully taken up in Belgium and in other parts of the continent), he still was 
apathetic, and left it to be pursued by private enterprise—an error recognised as 
lamentable in its consequences by Robert Stephenson and railway authorities 
themselves, as well as by leading political economists. The consequences of that 
economical error are recognised as now burthening the freedom of transit in this 
kingdom with some six or seven millions of extra cost, with reduced dividends to 
the capitalists, with reduced speeds, and, from misfitting trains, increased dangers 
of life in transit, and all the gross evils of disunity of our communications amongst 
upwards of a hundred Directorates. Bismarck in Germany, and Minghetti and 
other statesmen in Jtaly, are now retracing the errors of our example, and resuming 
those public duties which only economical ignorance abandoned or neglected.” 
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its application to foreign, as distinguished from colonial, sugar, and 
persisting to the last in his unsound and disastrous encouragement 
of unrestricted competition in railways. His various successors in 
the Government have ever since left each proposed line of railway 
to be unsystematically dealt with in the most costly manner each 
on its own merits, by successive separate committees of both Houses, — 
not only selected at haphazard, but without being furnished for 
their guidance with any clear principles laid down by Parliament, 
not even as to whether the fact of a proposed line being a com- 
peting line should be considered a recommendation or an objection. 
The natural result of such a continued lottery in legislation has 
been an immense needless increase to the cost of railways in the 
shape of parliamentary expenses both in proposing and opposing 
lines—expenses which have unfairly kept down the average 
dividends to shareholders, and will for all time necessitate the 
imposition of otherwise needlessly high fares and rates on 
passengers and goods in this country. 

Now the rates on goods traffic especially involve—and this must 
be my apology for dwelling so long on the subject—a very serious 
question of national importance, once put in a striking aspect by 
my enlightened, truly noble, and much-lamented friend, Lord 
Taunton, who I always thought would have been more adequately 
appreciated by the public, if even in his time, as compared with 
Lord Althorp’s, the ever-increasing influence of mere oratory, irre- 
spective of political knowledge, statesmanlike foresight, and calm 
judgment (in a word, of wisdom as distinguished from cleverness), 
had not already begun to obtain an undue ascendancy in this 
country. . While still Mr. Labouchere, he carefully pointed out to 
the House of Commons that, after we had wisely abolished the 
customs duties on all exports whatever, and on all imports of raw 
material, in order to give our manufacturers fair play in their 
severe competition with foreign rivals, it was essential to protect 
them from being burdened with unduly heavy import and export 
duties in the shape of high rates on goods traffic by railway—taxes 
none the less onerous because they went into the pockets of rail- 
way shareholders instead of into the Treasury in relief of general 
taxation. In fact the influence of high railway rates on commerce 
is considerable. In Belgium, the Government owns and works the 
railways, and, trusting to their indirectly raising the revenue by 
increasing the national prosperity, does not seek to make them a 
source of direct profit. The consequence is, I am assured, that an 
increasing amount of through traffic is being diverted through 
Belgium and its ports, the natural course of which would have lain 
through France but for her high goods rates. 

The sound view with regard to these questions of local public 
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service and supply would seem to be that long ago indicated by 
Mr. Chadwick—namely, that they should be recognised as, in their 
nature, monopolies, but, as such, considered to be the property of 
the public to be alienated in part for a time, or retained in their 
own hands by the State or local authorities as may seem most for 
the public advantage. That this view is gaining. more and more 
acceptauce is evident from the number of municipalities which 
have already either set up for themselves or have bought from their 
original proprietors the waterworks and the gasworks of their 
towns, and are working them for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
Some have already done this with one or both for many years; 
many more are taking steps to do so; and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, who have long only too well verified, by their mis- 
management of much of the business entrusted to them, my predic- 
tions during the debates on the Bill for their establishment in 1855, 
have now for some time been wisely contemplating buying up both 
the water and the gasworks of the metropolis, and consolidating 
under one management what now occupies the staffs of a number of 
companies. The very able report just presented to the House of 
Commons by the Committee under the efficient chairmanship of 
Sir Selwin Ibbetson, after taking evidence for two sessions on the 
subject of the fire brigade of the metropolis, gives, in my opinion, 
conclusive reasons in favour of its various recommendations—the 
most material of them being that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should purchase all the waterworks within its district, establish a 
constant supply at high pressure, and place hydrants all over 
London, putting the duty of extinguishing fires in the hands of the 
police, with a special superintendent and a special staff to attend 
particularly to this new branch of police work. | Further reflection 
and inquiry (and I may add, especially, the warning afforded by 
the working of the Metropolitan Board of Works) have confirmed 
me in the impression which I expressed in these terms in this town 
in 1845 :—“‘ On the whole, it seems to me that the necessary works 
“ for similar purposes are best constructed by individuals or com- 
‘** panies—for the action of self-interest will induce them to do it 
* better and more watchfully—with a monopoly granted to them 
-* for a certain time on certain terms; after which the works them- 
‘selves should revert to the town, or become purchasable by the 
‘town for a certain amount; that afterwards they should either be 
“managed by the corporation, or, better still, be let by public 
“auction by the corporation to parties, either with certain fixed 
“conditions attached to them at an annual rent to be decided by 
‘*“ competition, or else be let at a fixed rent to whatever party will 
“‘ undertake to guarantee the cheapest and best supply to the town. 
““ These systems seem to me to combine to the greatest degree prac- 
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“ ticable the energy and economy observable in undertakings carried 
“on by interested parties as compared with public bodies, with due 
“security from the unreasonable charges or ruinous and wasteful 
“competition of companies or individuals undertaking for profit 
‘““ works which are too important to the public, and at the same 
‘time too much.monopolies in their nature, to be advantageously 
“entrusted unreservedly and for ever to interested parties.”’ 

When these or other public works of some analogous kind (as 
gas, docks, piers) thus become the property of the municipality, the 
expenses become a local charge upon the inhabitants—either wholly 
borne by those who personally use the supplies or accommodation 
thus afforded, leaving only so much as may be used for purely 
public purposes, as, e.g., the gas for street lamps, to be paid out of 
the rates; or else chiefly borne by the public, when the payments 
for what is used by private individuals are regularly supplemented 
out of the rates, the rates being the security on which the requisite 
capital had to be raised. 


Memorandum. 


In the course of the discussion of one of the papers subsequently 
read to the section on the question of Population, I took occasion 
to disavow for Mr. Chadwick, Dr. Farr, and other economists whe 
take our view of the doctrines of Malthus and Mill on this subject, 
any idea of in any way countenancing improvidence in marriage or 
in anything else. But as I have issued this Address in a separate 
form, I think it right to add a few words here in my friends’ 
vindication and my own. 

Under the old poor law as it had been for many years admi- 
nistered, children, whether legitimate or illegitimate, gave the 
parent a generally recognised claim to parochial relief proportioned 
to their number; and the amount of wages was extensively regu- 
lated, not by the action of supply and demand, nor by the amount 
of work done by the labourer, but simply by the number of his 
family. Mr. Chadwick drew up for the Commission of Enquiry 
that remarkable report which laid the foundation of the new Poor 
Law Act of 1834—an Act of which it is not too much to say that it 
arrested, nay, reversed, the tide of improvidence and idleness result- 
ing from the old law, which then threatened the general pauperisa- 
tion of the rural and, to a considerable extent also, of the urban 
population. In that and all his subsequent writings, Mr. Chadwick 
has always sternly denounced improvidence, idleness, and waste, 
and consistently advocated enlightened economy and industry alike 
in national, local, and individual work. Indeed it is a question 
whether he will be better known to posterity and is now better 
known abroad, where (as is shown by his membership of the 
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Institute of France) he enjoys more consideration than he does in 
his own country, as the chief author and, practically for years, the 
chief administrator of the new poor law of 1834, or as the pioneer in 
the kindred work of sanitary reform. Dr. Farr, coming after him, 
has always taken the same line. And I, their humble disciple, may 
venture to say for myself that I have always fearlessly denounced, 
whether officially while Secretary to the Poor Law Board, or 
publicly and privately, before and since, all legislation or adminis- 
tration tending by its laxity to facilitate improvidence, idleness, or 
waste; and, on the other hand, have done my utmost to promote all 
legislation, and personally to labour in all local administration, and 
to support all institutions tending to facilitate and encourage health, 
industry, and thrift among our people. With this object I accepted 
the office above mentioned, and the laborious and unpaid one of 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers; with this 
object, except while serving in the Poor Law Board, I have con- 
stantly acted as a Poor Law. Guardian ever since I came to man’s 
estate; with this object I, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
became President of the Western Provident Association; with this 
object I recently took shares in, and became one of the original 
Trustees of, the Penny Bank founded by Mr. G. Bartley. 

But the clear and fundamental difference between the old school 
of Malthus and Mill and the newer and, in my opinion, far sounder 
one, to which, under the wise leadership of Mr. Chadwick and 
Dr. Farr, I have long felt it'an honour to belong, is that we look 
to morality, intelligence, industry; and thrift, coupled (where 
expedient) with emigration, instead of, like Malthus and Mill and 
their disciples, to the mere restriction of the number of children, as 
the chief source of national, family, and individual well-being.—F. 
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On some Doctrines of Poputation. A Paper read im Suction F 
of the British Association, at PiymoutH, in August last. By 
Witiiam Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


THE unity of the human family is an accepted scientific truth. 
And although there are infinite diversities in men—diversities not 
only in rank but in character; no such equality between man and 
man as was passionately asserted at the French Revolution; and 
no single nationality in the same stage of civilisation as the rest ; 
yet there is a unity of plan, of structure, of faculty, passion, sense 
and intellect in individuals and in nations. Science as well as Burns 
can say, “A man’s a man for a’ that,’ and answer, as Shakespere 
intended, all the questions of Shylock in the affirmative. A Jew 
has “ eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ;” 
so has every man, however much he may be despised by any of his 
scornful fellows as Jew, Giaour, Negro, Barbarian, Turk, Infidel. 

Every distinctive character of groups has its special importance, 
but for the moment let us leave out of account even differences of 
age and sex and deal with the typical human unit, the homme moyen 
of M. Quetelet, the “living soul”’ of popular statistics, the abstract 
numbers expressed under the term ‘ population.” 

What is now the population of the world? Under what laws 
do nations increase and multrply, decay and perish? The popula- 
tion of the world was estimated by McCulloch in 1841 at 800 mil- 
lions; others afterwards raised the numbers to 1,000 millions; but 
the more recent estimate of Behm and Wagner makes the popula- 
tion 1,424 millions.* The population of Hurope and of America is 
known by the censuses to be increasing, and it is probable that 
there is some, though not a corresponding, increase in Asia and 
Africa, but the chief difference is due to the recent estimate being 
based on a better knowledge of Asia and Africa acquired by geo- 
graphical exploration. There have been censuses of the greater part 
of European States, and it was announced at the St. Petersburg 
Congress that the Russian Government proposed to take a census 
by name of its subjects in 1878. In a few years we may hope that 
the population of Turkey, now the only unstatistical State in 
Europe, will be enumerated. 

What degree of reliance is to be placed on the census of China 
I do not know. Delegates of Japan, when they visited London, 
took notes of our statistical enumerations and registers. 


* See Petermann’s Mittheilungen, Supplement to 1876, and “ Registrar- 
“ General’s Thirty-Eighth Report,” p. lxii. 
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The most remarkable recent statistical operation, and one which 
does infinite credit to the Government, the Civil Service, and the 
people, is the census of British India, which was found to contain 
more subjects than had ever been conjectured. 

Until the population is counted, we can accept for certain pur- 
poses of reasoning as the population of the earth 1,424 millions, 
which are still increasing; that is forty-three times the population 
of the United Kingdom, six times the population of the British 
empire. 

In the last century some thinkers called in question the account 
of the origin of mankind in the first chapters of Genesis. They 
contended that it was impossible to admit that the millions of 
people then living on the earth could have descended from two 
ancestors, Adam and Kve. lHuler showed that by a process of 
doubling one pair might run up to an inconceivable number in a 
few thousand years. 

The subject has since been prosecuted further by Malthus and 
others. In the abstract nothing is simpler than the exponential 
equation by which the number of years in which a population 
increasing at any rate in geometrical progression, will double 
itself, 

Thus let » be the initial numbers and pp’ be the ultimate 
numbers; # the number of duplications of » which will raise it to 
an equality with p'. Then from the equation p x 2°=~p’', we 
have by taking the logarithms of the numbers (expressed by 


3 e= pease When p =2, we have oa AP 1, Inserting 


the numbers, 7 = hoch pio Sy a Bessie I = 29°41. Assuming as the 
point of origin 5,882 years before 1876, then the period of doubling 
was two hundred years, as the population by hypothesis doubled 
itself 29°41 times. Receding 58,820 years from 1876, the period of 
doubling implied is two thousand years. That is on the hypothesis 
that the population of the earth sprang from one pair. Starting 
from fifty pairs, twenty-four duplications (23°763) would produce 
the present population of the world. 

The annual rate of increase is 0°35 per cent. when the popula- 
tion doubles itself in two hundred years; that is faster than the 
population of France has increased for some years, but not half so 
fast as the population of the rest of Europe has increased. 

There are at present on the earth rather more than ten persons to 
a square kilometer of land on an average, or 10 hectars* to a person, 


* ro hectars = 25 acres nearly (24°711). The 40 hectars to a family corres- 
pond closely with the hyde of land in the Domesday. (See *‘Census Report, 1851,” 
vol. i, p. 1xii.) 
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about forty to a family.* If the population double itself in the 
next two hundred years, the population will approach 3,0co millions 
(2,847,834,000), and there will be 21 persons, say five families, 
to a square kilometer. The mean population on a square kilometer 
of the United Kingdom is 106, of Europe 31, of Asia 18, Africa 7, 
America 2, Australasia and Polynesia 0'5. 

Units of land, considered in relation to man and to the means of 
subsistence, differ more widely than human units; for the land 
units have only this in common, that they are parts of the solid 
superficies of the earth. Ice-bound coasts, rocky mountains, sandy 
deserts, marsh lands, fertile pastures, costly vineyards, and rich 
arable fields count by the acre or hectar alike, but they differ 
immeasurably in produce and value, Great economic changes 
in land are wrought by human skill and labour. The land units 
and the human units go on improving together and increasing in 
value; and generally, the more people a land supports the more 
valuable are its acres, the more advanced are its inhabitants., 

It has been laid down that a population can double itself in 
twenty-five years. That has not been observed. It is true that the 
population of the United States (during seventy years, 1790 to 
1860) was doubled every twenty-three and a third years, but it did 
not double itself at that rate. The increase was largely due to 
immigration at the reproductive ages. 

The landed gentry of ancient lineage have no lack of subsistence, 
but it would be difficult to show that they increase faster than the 
general population. The peerage will afford some of our young 
statists ample materials for inquiry into the increase of the English 
gentry. Peerages, barring new creations, we know decay in every 
land, but that is partly Ee to restrictions, on the descent of titles. 

Let us look at actual examples. of increase of population. The 
natural increase is due to the excess of births over deaths: Thus 
in England the census was taken in 1871; the home population was, 
at the beginning of the year, 22,642,064; the births in the year 
797,428; the deaths 514,879; the excess of registered births over 
deaths 282,549, Now putting p for population, b for births, d for 
deaths, and e = 6 — d for increase, we have as the ratio of increase 
pip +b—d:3:1;1'0125 =7; as I becomes in a year 1'0125, then 
100 becomes 101'25. So the rate of increase is said to be 1°25 per 
cent. per annum: £2°5 per 1,000, 

It is usual to determine the birth-rate by dividing the births by 

« The area of the British Empire is more than 20 million square kilometers, 


the population 235 millions; the persons to a square kilometer 12. (See “ Census 
Report for 1871,” vol. iv, p. 1xxxii.) 

+ The 154 peers on the Union Roll of Scotland in 1707 were increased by 9, 
reduced by attainders to 149, of which 32 in all were dormant or extinct in 1873. 
Parliamentary Return, reprinted in 1877 (No. 148). 
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the population in the middle of the year. So is the death-rate also 
determined. The rate of increase is slightly less by this method 
than it is by the other. In the ten years 1861-70 the birth-rate 
was: 0'0351,* the death-rate 0°0224; the difference, 00127, was the 
increase of 1; so making » = 1°0127 in the equation +” = 2, it will 
be found that if the rate should remain uniform, as it is not likely 
to do, the population of England and Wales will be doubled in 
54°9 years. At the rate of increase prevalent between 1861 and 
1870, the population of Sweden would double itself in 62°2 years, 
of Prussia in 61°7 years; of Italy (1863-72) in 96°6 years; of 
France in 257°! years. 

Now it is evident that should annual births and deaths increase 
by the same numbers simultaneously the rates of increase may 
remain the same. The annual deaths remaining stationary, a decrease 
or increase of births will imply a decrease or increase of population. 
The births remaining stationary, a decrease or increase of deaths 
will imply inversely an increase or decrease of population. 

What do we find actually takes place in English districts ?+ 
In fifty-six populous districts the annual death-rate was 0°0251; 
the birth-rate was 0°038r, and consequently the ratio of increase 
was 1'0130. In fifty-four healthier districts the death-rate was 
0'0167; that is, it was 0°0084 lower than it was in the less healthy 
districts. Now what was the ratio of the natural increase of popu- 
lation in the healthiest districts? It was 1°0134; so it was very 
nearly the same in the two groups of districts; because the birth- 
rate (0'0301) was reduced nearly as much as the death-rate in these 
healthier districts. 

The death-rate in the two groups of districts was 00251 and 
0'0167 ; the birth-rate 0°0381 and o°o301.f The reduction of the 
death-rate therefore did not here imply a more rapid imcrease of 
population. This was not accidental. - For if the districts are 
arranged in four groups according to the order of mortality, the 
same law is found to prevail in all. The death and the birth-rates 
were 0°0251 and 0'0381; 9°0220 and 0'0356; o0192 and 0'0322; 
0°0167 and o’o301. The four values of r on which the length of the 
periods of doubling the population depend were nearly the same; 
they were §°0130, 1'0136, 1°0130, 1°0134.§ 

Thus within certain limits the reduction of the mortality had 
no absolute tendency to accelerate the natural increase of popula- 

* The rates thus stated are most convenient for analytical purposes; multiply 
by 1,000 and the rates per 1,000 are obtained. 

+ Supplement to ‘‘ Registrar-General’s Thirty-Fifth Report,” p. xiii, 

{ The death-rate per 1,000 in the two cases was 25'1 and 16:7, or lower 
$°4 per 1,000 in the healthy districts. 


§ The exeess of the birth-rate has not the effect of raising the general death- 
rate, but the contrary. 
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tion. When the death-rate reaches a much higher pitch, the 
birth-rate no longer keeps pace with it; the ratio of increase of 
population falls, and in unhealthy cities the death-rate exceeds 
the birth-rate, so the population, instead of increasing, decreases. 
Hence at this stage of the investigation we are justified in drawing 
the inference: the diminution of the mortality of England by sanitary 
improvement is mm no danger of multiplying men beyond the means of 
subsistence. 

Experience proves the contrary; the birth-rate and the death- 
rate by the providence of the people rise and fall together. 

It is evident on reflection that there is no necessary relation 
between the birth-rate and the death-rate. The rates may vary 
independently ; thus the death-rate, closely associated with the 
sickness-rate, may be raised by pestilence, war, or famine; or it 
may be reduced inconceivably by hygienic and medical agencies. 

Except in the case of suicide, death is not a voluntary act. 
It is different with marriage and its results. They are under the 
direct control of the will. Thus in England the mothers of the 
greater number of children born are of the ages 20—40; and in 1871 
the wives enumerated between the ages 20—40 were 2,080,991 ; 
while the number of spinsters and widows of the same ages was 
1,423,360. They were not married; neither was a corresponding 
number of bachelors and widowers. Striking 414,801 as ineligible 
off the unmarried women, and deducting 89,550 as a correction for 
women bearing illegitimate children, there remain 3,000,000, who 
at the rate of fertility observed among wives, would have given birth 
. to 1,076,100 children instead of 750,010, the numbers actually regis- 
tered annually. These numbers are approximative. 

This addition to the child-bearing would raise the birth-rate. 
It was 0°0351, and would be under the altered condition 070503 ; and 
had the deaths remained at the same rate as before, the ratio of 
population-increase would have risen to 1°0279, which if maintained 
would double the population in twenty-five years. But the birth- 
rate among English wives of the ages 20—40 is also repressed; it 
implies only one birth every thirty-three months of the child-bear- 
ing age; but physiologically considered, and after allowing for the 
sterile, and for the periods of lactation, the interval between each 
pregnancy might possibly be reduced from 2°8 to 2 years; so if to 
every two of the 3,000,0co women as above estimated, a child were 
born annually, the existing birth-rate would be doubled. The 
death-rate remaining the same, the population would be doubled in 
fifteen years. 

Thus there is evidently a reserve of power sufficient to meet any 
calls upon England for men to fill up the ranks of new industries, or 
to replace—though at terrible cost—any losses by war or pestilence, 
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In the last long great war the population and the wealth of the 
country increased much faster than in the peace years of the pre- 
ceding century. 

In showing how the birth-rate is increased, it is also shown how 
by inverse action the birth-rate is diminished. But France affords a 
striking instance of the voluntary depression of the birth-rate. In 
the ten years 1861-70 it was 0°0263, whereas the English birth-rate 
in the same decenniad was 070351. Was this difference due to 
abstinence from marriage in France? By no means. Of 100 
women of the ages 20—40, no less than 60°57* are wives in France 
to 59°39 in England. The women marry first nearly as early in 
France (age 24°8) as in England (24°3 years) ; the men marry later. 
The reduced birth-rate in France is therefore due to the wives 
having fewer children than in England. 

The children in Sweden were born on an average about six 
years after marriage; and we may fairly, as the population is 
increasing in England compare the legitimate births in 1873-75 
with the marriages in the years 1867-69; that gives 4°5 births to a 
marriage. But some of the marriages were second marriages of 
husband, wife, or both. To obtain the average children by the first 
and second marriages, to every married woman, the births must be 
compared with the first marriages; and then it is found that on 
an average married women have 5 (4'992) children in England; 
whereas married men have 5'260 children, their re-marriages being 
more frequent, and their second spouses being relatively younger 
than is the case in the other sex. 

The wars as well as accessions and losses of territory have 
deranged the marriage and birth returns of France for recent 
years. Comparing the children born annually alive in wedlock in 
1861-65, with the annual marriages in 1851-60, we find that there 
were only 324 births to a marriage, and 3°49 births to every woman 
marrying one or more times. 

Thus in England ten married women bear 50, in France 
35 children. It is thus evident that the birth-rate is depressed 
below its standard in England and in France; it varies with the 
prosperity of the country, with the demand for people; and it can 
be reduced to as low a figure as the lowest attainable death-rate. 

Therefore to keep a population stationary, or to retard national 
growth, there is no need of the destroying angels, war, pestilence, 
famine. 

Wars fill the pages of history; they are the themes of the great 
epic poems, and triumphs crown victories. Every man understands 
a battle, and rejoices at the success of his country’s fleets and 


* « English Census Report, 1871,” vol. iv, p. xix. 
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armies. It is not for us to gainsay this in Plymouth and in Drake’s 
county. The energies of a nation are never displayed more than 
in its wars, which generally coincide with its greatest mental and 
industrial achievements. The ages of the Crusades, of the battle of 
Crecy, of the defeat of the Armada, of the conquest of Canada, of 
Trafalgar and of Waterloo, are epochs in English literature, inven- 
tion, and industry. The very soul that animates the navy and 
army and that war elicits, is this great principle, that at the call of 
duty every man is expected to lay down his life. I am not there- 
fore decrying the existence of navies and armies; but what I deny 
is that wars are necessary to check the growth of population. And 
no officer would fora moment admit that to be the final cause of his 
art, whose aim is victory and not slaughter. There is no glory in 
vengeance. Wellington, it is said, shed tears over his lost officers 
at Waterloo; and Nelson’s heart we know was tender. Even an 
enemy can be mourned, as Byron sings on the Rhine :— 
«* Honour to Marceau ! o’er whose early tomb 


Tears, big tears, gushed from the rough soldier’s lid.” 
Childe Harold, c. iii, 56. 


Pestilence is a war, not between man and man, but between 
the lowest forms of life and human life. You often see the term 
zymotic, which I introduced to characterise the class of epidemic, 
endemic, and contagious diseases. It is from the Greek word 
Cdun, leaven, which occurs in the Testament ;* and it implies that 
the direct causes of these diseases (zymads) have this in common 
with ferments, that they spread, multiply, and effect transformations 
of organic matter. Thus the transparent lymph in a small pox 
pustule (variola), contains a multitude of small microscopic bodiest 
(variolads), which introduced into the body of a single man, mul- 
tiply into millions, and, under certain conditions, infect a whole 
city. They grow, multiply, and die, and in these processes prove 
fatal to thousands of men. Scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, 
typhoid fever, cholera, and cattle plague, are due to the like bodies. 
Each specific zymad produces its zymotic disease and no other. Nor 
can the species be at present differentiated in any other way than 
by their effects on the living body. When were they created? We 
do not know. We know when they were first described, and we 
know that in the sense of Mr. Darwin they sport, they give rise to 
varieties. The small pox matter is sometimes quiescent. Then 
varieties of it spring up which spread rapidly. Summer cholera was 
for centuries common in London. It was described by Sydenham. 

* A little leaven leavens the whole lump. 

+ See Chaveau’s Researches, described in ‘‘ Report on Cholera Epidemic of 


« 1866,’ Supplement to “ Registrar-General’s Twenty-Ninth Annual Report,” 
p. lxvii. 
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Suddenly in Asia a new variety sprang into existence and ravaged 
Kurope. We know under what wretched condition this variety was 
created; under what conditions typhus that killed judges was gene- 
rated in gaols; erysipelas, pyeemia, puerperal fever, scurvy, gan- 
grene, dysentery are induced in hospitals, armies and fleets. Some 
varieties can be raised at will, like putrefaction; erysipelas, and 
puerperal fever are produced in known conditions. 

Upon the other hand, milder can be substituted for malignant 
varieties, as in the instance of the substitution of vaccinia for 
variola. Some forms of pestilence have been abolished. The plague 
that once ravaged London every twenty-four years has been stayed; 
and on stopping the supply of infected water Asiatic cholera loses 
its terrors. By hygienic measures which are known, and only 
await application at the hands of the statesman, the physician, and 
the engineer, many zymotic diseases can be subdued if not extin- 
guished. In striving after the attainment of this glorious end, you 
cannot now be terrified by the phantom of population increasing in 
geometrical progression. 

War generates zymotic diseases, which prove more fatal to 
armies than the sword, and its camp fevers infest the civil popula- 
tion. They raged in the last great European war, and I am almost 
afraid that the plague may be awakened from its slumber by the 
war now waging on the Danube and round Kars. Dare we hope 
here, in this house of the constant friends* of peace and enemies 
only of slavery, that war will cease: with the echoes of the voices 
of the wounded and slain in the recent wars of Italy, Austria, 
Prussia, France, Germany—in the civil wars of Spain, France, and 
the United States, still ringing in our ears? There are certain 
grounds of hope. Some of the causes of war have disappeared. 
Italy and Germany have achieved unity; slavery has been extin- 
guished in America. It is difficult to conceive that any good is to 
be attained by further wars in Europe. Will any statist contend 
that the changes of boundaries, such as France and Germany effected 
when they appropriated Savoy and Alsace, or the absorption of 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, are worth the cost of 
gigantic wars? Would another shuffle of nationalities make the 
world happier? In our science, as well as in that of our distin- 
guished President, we have evolutions. Small tribes in a state of 
barbarism are always at war. Human sacrifices are a religion: in 

_our own history the Saxons exterminated nearly all the Britons 
in the east of these islands; the bloodshed in the Danish and the 
Norman conquests followed. Then came the wars of the feudal 
castles, the wars of the Roses, the wars of the Commonwealth, and 


* The Society of Friends at Plymouth. 
2P2 
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finally the Revolution, when civil wars ceased, and had only 
transient survivals in Scotland and Ireland. 

' These wars all grew less ferocious. In our own age we have 
seen duels cease in England. May the British Association not meet 
at some distant day when in their later evolutions duels of Nations 
have ceased ? England has gone latterly in this direction; she has 
accepted the principle of arbitration under adverse conditions, and 
instead of encouraging strove to prevent the last and the present 
cruel wars of France and Germany, Russia and Turkey. Her 
surgeons and her societies are ever ready to staunch the wounds 
of soldiers. Should peace reign, populations would no doubt 
increase, but so would production. Instead of seeing the mothers 
of the nations working like cattle in the fields on the continent, we 
should then see millions of men now consuming, creating useful 
products. If the sword cuts down population the. ploughshare 
creates subsistence. After Sir Francis Drake fought the Spaniard 
in the Channel, he gave living waters to Plymouth, and some here 
will drink ‘‘ to his pious memory,” and pass round the ‘ loving 
66 capi? 

Famines less than pestilences and wars are required as the 
ministers of depopulation, and when averted as civilisation advances 
by making the property of all conditionally the insurance of the 
lives of all, and by thus enlisting the intelligence of landlords and 
the humanity of Governments on the side of irrigation, drainage, 
transport, free trade, education, providence in families, the inhabi- 
tants of populous countries undevastated by famines will be more 
prosperous than their ancestors scattered thinly over ill-cultivated 
acres. The famines in the Highlands, the famines in Ireland, the 
famines in India, the frequent famines in England before the intro- 
duction of the beneficent Elizabethan law, prove its necessity. The 
Rent-receiver in India, be he Zemindar or Government, owes 
something to the land and to the ryot, and that is guidance, roads, 
canals, drainage, and water. ‘The precocious procreation of feebly- 
built children is now a dogma of religion in India; but it, as well 
as polygamy, will lose at least divine sanction when the princes, 
proprietors, and priests, who lead and create such beliefs, recognise 
‘ their evil consequences. 

It has been shown that the birth-rate.can be reduced. Will 
it be wise in this country to accept that policy, which has been 
advocated by Malthus, by John Stuart Mill, by Dr. Drysdale; and 
has been practised by the French peasant? I share our secretary’s 
admiration of John Stuart Mill, and appreciate much that Malthus 
has written; but against nothing is it more clearly our duty to 
protest than the errors of authorities in philosophy. And admirable 
as are the industry and the thrift of the French peasant, I can no 
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more hold that England is called upon to practise his social philo- 
sophy than to revolutionise our agriculture by either cutting up the 
land into infinitesimal parcels, or ceasing to employ in its culture 
the several capitals of the landlord in acres, the farmer in stock, 
the labourer in thews, sinews, and inherited skill.* It is not for us 
to sit in judgment on other people, who, perhaps, understand their 
own interests better than distant lookers on. But I know that 
many eminent French statists regard with apprehension the slow 
increase of the population of France, and I confess that I should very 
willingly see some of the wealth the French hoard invested in 
children to colonise North Africa, once so fertile in men. This 
policy of sterilisation was put forward as a panacea to lessen the 
misery of the working classes, and to raise their wages by limiting 
the supply of labour. Their misery here has been diminished, and 
wages raised under the opposite policy of increase. Let them then 
go on as heretofore in keeping up their numbers, and trusting in 
God; marrying and giving in marriage, as our returns show they 
do, with prudence in prosperous times, waiting in adverse times, 
and so slackening the increase of offspring. New and multiplying 
industries in towns call for men; and the colonies in America, 
South Africa, and Australia, are at times offering to pay for men 
and women to inherit and cultivate their fertile acres. 


While sustaining and increasing the number of men on the 
earth is laudable, the policy of perfecting their nature is of still 
greater importance. No statists can be content with men as they 
are: not only as they are in the rookeries of Glasgow and Liverpool, 
but as they are in the wide streets of London, in the clubs or in the 
crowded drawing-rooms of Society. Health, strength, beauty, grace, 
wit, goodness, can all be approached nearer than they are by evolution, 
or as our excellent President prefers it, development. How much 
races can be improved by training we see in the shows of horticul- 
ture and agriculture; and shall see in due time in the assemblies of 
men; when cities and villages alike enjoy pure air and water; 
when labourers and artisans live in healthier dwellings; when by 
improved machinery and by skill they earn higher wages; waste 
little on alcohol and tobacco; supply themselves and their families 
with sound food and convenient clothing. 

Men living on their daily work will ever be subject to fluctua- 
tions of income from fluctuations in health, harvests and trade, 
which are partially met by insurance. The poor law of England 
without abuse, is an insurance of life against death by starvation, 
and of property against communistic agitations. It requires some 


* See paper by G. Warde Norman, Journal of the Statisticul Society, 
vol. xxxvi, p. 362. 
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improvements by insuring the family of every man who contributes 
to the -poor-rate some equivalent advantages in case of need; and then 
it will supplement the friendly societies, which at their actual rates 
of contribution can never provide against all contingencies, and 
notably against paralysing infirmities and old age. The State 
alone has the power to deal with criminals and lunatics; by wise 
reformatories in the first instance, and in confirmed criminals, who 
breed and educate successive waves of degenerate men, by humane 
but eternal seclusion. 

Where public hygiene stops, private hygiene takes its start. 
This is what Dr. Parkes in his admirable little work calls the 
personal care of health. And it must begin at the beginning, with 
parents and children. The results of wiser selection in marriage 
will become evident; and so will the diminution of illegitimacy 
recently observable in England. 

Five thousand and siaty-five mothers died of childbirth in 
the year 1875; and during twenty-nine years jive mothers died 
yearly to 1,000 living children born. In 1875 the proportion rose 
to siz. I know of no more deplorable deaths; they are often fatal 
and always prejudicial to the offspring. They can be diminished 
not by lying-in hospitals, but by the education of midwives, and 
by such institutions as exist with happy results in London and 
Birmingham, where skilful midwives with consulting physicians 
attend women at their own homes. The treatment of the child in 
the first twelve months either destroys his life, or leaves indelible 
traces on his future existence. I have written a paper on the 
mortality of children under five years of age in the principal States 
of Hurope;* and finding that it ranged from 4'09 per cent. in 
Norway to 11°35 in Italy, procured detailed accounts from several 
States of the treatment of their babies. It is very different; and, 
in many instances, very sad. Here they are bound up like little 
mummies; there they are not nursed by their own mothers, and as 
they advance in age are fed on improper food. The Obstetrical 
Society of London was good enough to describe the British baby’s 
career, and to make some excellent practical suggestions. Mothers 
have much to learn in the management of children, and they will 
find some excellent instructions in the writings of Mr. Chavasse, 
and in the tracts of that admirable society, the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association. The classical works of Dr. Parkes on hygiene, and of 
other physicians will be safe guides through youth and manhood. 
All that is wanted is that the doctrines of health should be inculcated 
in season and out of season; only to be done effectively by the living 
voice of medical men, and by health officers. I am happy to say 


* Statistical Journal, vol. xxix, p. 30. 
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that the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London have insti- 
tuted examinations on hygiene and vital statistics, which cannot 
fail to be of inestimable use. The nation must look to the medical 
profession for still further guidance, which I feel confident they 
will obtain through the medical council, over which Dr. Acland, 
who has done so much to promote public health, presides. 

It is impossible to survey the present state of the millions of 
populations of all ages and ranks, without feeling that problems 
remain for solution, which will task all the resources of the 
sciences the British Association cultivates. There are rooted 
prejudices and enormous evils to be combated. And if I have 
expressed the hope that wars may cease, I trust that the courage 
to encounter the real enemies of mankind at the cost of life itself 
will never die out. I do not believe it will. In the sanitary cause, 
Pringle, Blane, Howard, Shaftesbury, Chadwick, Southwood Smith, 
Guy, Simon, Rumsey, the Registrar-General, and others have fought 
and won victories. In the discharge of duty, health officers, 
surgeons, priests, nurses have died. Lord Herbert died. Some I 
have known have fallen wounded. Ophthalmia has been one of the 
scourges of armies, and inflicted on our noble president.a cruel 
privation. Florence Nightingale in the East among perishing 
British soldiers was herself stricken by fever, which left her in body 
ill and shut out from the society of her friends; but in spirit with _ 
us here, and wherever suffering soldiers and mothers are to be 
saved. Lord Derby, Sir John Lawrence, Dr. Sutherland, and 
others, as well as Lord Herbert, co-operated with her in the 
sanitary commission, which led to the reduction of the annual 
mortality of the British army in India from 7 to 2 per cent.* Yes, 
true glory is to be won in this cause. A Roman Generalt destroyed 
thousands of Jews in Jerusalem, and an arch commemorates his 
triumphs amidst the ruins of Rome. In the same age a Man went 
about healing the sick, pitying the fallen, preaching righteousness, 
and: was crucified; but is now worshipped by millions as the 
Incarnation of God himself. 


* By the “Report of the Royal Commission on the Sanitary State of the Army 
in India,” the mortality in India down to 1856 was at the rate of 6°9 per cent. ; 
by the “ Report of the Army Medical Department for 1875,” the mortality of the 
troops in India was 2°3 in the ten years 1865-74. 

+. Titus. 
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Taste A.—Children Born Alive, (1) to every Marriage, (2) to every Woman 
Marrying one or more times, and (3) to every Man Marrying one or 
more times. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
eee SS SS SS 


Annual Marriages Annual 


in the Three Years 1867-69. Average Number of Children. 














Legitimate 
Total Total ie oe To each To each 
Total Number, less | Number, less re To each M een Man Marrying 
Number. Widows, Widowers, | Three Years | Marriage. ia one or more 
Remarried. | Remarried. 1873-75. more Times. Times. 
177,695 | 160,817 152,609 802,755 4°518 4°992 5°260 


Note.—The table may be read thus :—To each of the 177,695 marriages, there 
were 4'518 children born on an average, whereas by the second or third marriage 
of the women, the proportion was raised to 4°992, and by the second or third 
marriage of the men, the proportion was raised to 5°260. 





TABLE B.—Number of Annual Marriages and Births in France, 1841-65, 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Annual Marriages of Annual Births. aad; GAL Differenan 
Resulting 
Years. Years. Woman from 
. | Married 7 
Women. | Spinsters Total. | Legitimate.| Illegitimate. ore Once | Second, &e. 
mage. or | Marriages. 
Twice. 








ee | || | = | es 








1841-50 | 279,947 | 260,535 [1851-55 | 939,223 | 870,793 | 68,430 } 3°11 | 3°34] 0°23 
746-55 | 279,122 | 258,951 | ’56-60| 967,366 | 894,669 | 72,697 3°21 | 3°45 0°24 
51-60 | 287,048 | 265,963 | ’61-65} 1,004,930 | 928,933 | 75,997 | 3°24] 3°49] orzs 





Note.— The facts in the above table are extracted from the “Statistique de la France 
“‘ comparée avec les divers Pays de Europe,” vol. i, par M. Maurice Block, pp. 65 and 70. 

The above table may be read thus:—The annual marriages of women in France between 
1841-50 were 279,947, of which 260,535 were those of spinsters. The annual births in the five 
years 1851-55 (which on an average were seven and a-half years after the marriages, as in 
cols. 2 and 8), were 939,223, of which 870,793 were legitimate, and 68,430 were illegitimate ; 
consequently the births to each marriage were 3'11. Inasmuch as a certain number of the 
women married twice, each woman married once or oftener had 3°34 children. The proportion 
of children borne by women in their second and subsequent marriage was 0°23, so of 1,000 
children born, 931 were born in the first marriage, and 69 in the second and subsequent 


marriages. 
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TaBLeE C.—Proportion per Cent. of Births to Total Women Aged 20—45, 
of Legitimate Births to Wives, and of Illegitimate Births to Spinstcrs 
and Widows of the same Ages, 20—45, 





Births to Legitimate Births Illegitimate Birtlis 
to 


r 
Weare, every to every 100 





100 Women, every 100 Wives, | Spinsters and Widows, 

Aged 20—45. Aged 20—45. Aged 20—45. 
England and Wales | 1871 19°24 29°33 2°84 
PPANCG scsscttiss oisveeriees "72 14°58 21°11 2°91 


Note.—See also in the ‘Annales de Demographie International,” No. 1, 
Memoir on the Movements of the Population of Europe and notably of France, 
by Dr. Bertillon, one of the ablest living demographers. Dr. Bertillon shows that 
the birth-rate in France decreased from 32°90 in 1801-10 to 26:40 in 1861-70. 
It fell during the second empire to the lowest point, 26*1, in 1851-60. 
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Mr. Carrp’s Appress at ABERDEEN. 


Tux following is the Address delivered on 25th September, by 
Mr. Caird, C.B., F.R.S., as President of the Economy and Trade 
Section, at the Social Science Congress at Aberdeen. His subjects 
are the “‘ Food Supply and Land Question.” 


Food Supply and Land Question. 


Following a series of brilliant papers read here by the various 
distinguished men who have preceded me, I fear that mine will fall 
flat. It has one merit—it is short. It deals with two subjects 
which I have long studied, and which are closely intertwined—the 
food of the people, and the land question. Seeing that our popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of 1,000 a-day, and that we appear to 
have nearly reached the limits of home production, it is a question 
of pressing importance whence and at what price we are to look for 
our future supplies, and whether our system of dealing with the 
land by the separate yet united interests of landlord and tenant, as 
compared with the peasant proprietorship of France, has or has not 
conduced to the general welfare and safety of the nation. As 
President of the Section on Economy and Trade, I will begin with 
-a few sentences setting forth their general principles. 

Trade is carried on between the inhabitants of the country and 
those of the town by exchange of rude for manufactured produce, 
either directly or by the intervention of money. 

The country supplies the town with the means of subsistence 
and the materials of manufacture. 

The town repays this by sending back a part of the manufac- 
tured produce to the inhabitants of the country. The inhabitants 
of the country thus purchase from the town a greater quantity of 
manufactured goods with the produce of a much smaller quantity 
of their own labour than they must have employed had they 
attempted to prepare them themselves. The gains are mutual and 
reciprocal. 

The town, in which there can be no reproduction of substances, 
may be said to gain its whole wealth and subsistence from the 
country. j 

It is this commerce which supplies the inhabitants of the town 
both with the materials of their work and the means of their sub- 
sistence. ) 

The quantity of the finished work which they sell necessarily 
reeulates the quantity of the materials and provisions which they 
buy. 
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Neither their employment nor subsistence, therefore, can 
augment except in proportion to the augmentation of the demand 
from the country for finished work, and this demand can augment 
only in proportion to the extension of improvement and cultivation. 

Such briefly are the maxims of trade laid down by our illustrious 
countryman, Adam Smith. They may be regarded in their appli- 
cation to our present position, as if the inhabitants of this country 
were one great town drawing from all quarters of the world its 
means of subsistence and the materials of manufacture, and 
repaying this by the skilful use of all the modes by which art and 
science have enabled us to manipulate and prepare from the rude 
substance a better article at less cost than can be got elsewhere. 
And in the peaceful progress of industry we enjoy one great 
advantage over all our neighbours, that for two centuries we have 
been undisturbed either by dynastic or constitutional change, or by 
foreign invasion, with nothing to distract our attention or withdraw 
our labour from its most fitting employment, and thus with every 
advantage given by stability of Government, to elicit skill, and to 
accumulate capital. When we read the frightful accounts of 
slaughter and misery and waste which accompany the cruel war now 
devastating the fairest portion of Hurope, we may indeed be thankful 
that our lot has so long been free from such calamities, but also 
ready to acknowledge that if our manufacturing skill and widely 
extended trade exceed that of most other countries, they have had 
the most favourable opportunity for their development. 

The questions to be considered in this department are of great 
importance. The causes of the general depression of trade, the 
social effects of trade unions, strikes and lock-outs; and the results 
of the administration of the Scotch poor-law compared with that 
of England and Ireland. On each of these subjects I trust some 
valuable information will be elicited. Three bad harvests in suc- 
cession, with a largely increased consumption of food since 1871, 
have doubtless tended to aggravate the depression of trade in this 
country. We have paid 87 millions sterling more for foreign corn 
during the past five years and a-half than in the equal preceding 
period. This is an increase of over 40 per cent. on the money sent 
abroad for corn which, in so far as with good crops it might have 
been spent in this country, was a loss to our nearest and best 
customers, the home producers of food. The prospects of the 
coming season in this respect are not good. ‘The price of wheat at 
present is 20s. a quarter higher than the average of the last two 
years, and this on our annual consumption of wheat is equivalent to 
an addition of 23,000,000/. to the cost of our next year’s bread. This 
is partly due to the interruption of imports from the Black Sea, 
caused by the war in the East, partly to a bad harvest, but partly 
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also to diminished cultivation at home and abroad arising from the 
increased cost of production in recent years without a corresponding 
rise of price. To a certain extent the rise of price is thus legiti- 
mate and necessary, though its first effect may appear to add to the 
general depression of trade. For unless the foreign producers of 
food, as well as the farmers in our own country, receive adequate 
remuneration for their expenditure, cultivation and improvement 
will diminish, and trade and commerce must decline. 


Our Supplies of Food. 


I propose to ask your attention for a short time to the question 
of our supplies of food, and afterwards to refer shortly to what is 
popularly termed the Land Question. Every article of food and 
clothing is an annual product of the earth, yielded ina large degree 
in proportion to the ingenuity and industry employed on it by man. 
Corn, wine, animal food, wool, cotton, silk, sugar, coffee, tea, there 
is not a single article of food and clothing that is not, directly or 
indirectly, of vegetable growth. These substances, on which life 
and health day by day are sustained, cannot, like our mineral 
wealth, be naturally accumulated and stored away in the bowels of 
the earth, but are every year a new production, dependent for their 
abundance in a certain measure on art and industry, but mainly on 
the sun and rain in due season. Wheat, which forms the great 
staple of the food of civilised man outside the tropics, occupies, of 
all cereals, the widest region suited to its cultivation. If the wheat 
region had been of small extent, the increase of population would 
have been limited to the food resources of each country. A con- 
tinued development of mining and manufacturing enterprise in these 
islands would have been impossible; for bread is indispensable, and 
we cannot produce it at a low price in sufficient quantity for the 
wants of our increasing population. Wheat is the common food, 
which possesses all the elements necessary to sustain life and strength. 
It is the most generally palatable, and, notwithstanding the vast 
increase in its consumption, the cheapest article of food we possess. 
The hard-working poor are far more dependent on it and much 
larger individual consumers of it than the rich. If its price, like 
that of most other commodities, had risen with the increasing 
demand, our trade advantages over other countries would have been 
counterbalanced, and toa large extent lost. But the wheat region 
has been designed, apparently, to be co-extensive with the progress 
of civilised man, and the more regular. and extensive the demand 
upon it, the more ready and continuous becomes the supply, even 
without the stimulus of an excessive price. The average price of 
the quarter of wheat for twenty years preceding free trade was 
59s. 8d., and that-of the last twenty years 51s. 4d., being a fall of 
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11 per cent. For the corresponding periods, barley shows a rise of 
II per cent., and oats g per cent. But notwithstanding the fall 
of price, the supply of foreign wheat has risen enormously, and 
continues to increase. Previous to 1860, the foreign imports of 
wheat had not exceeded an annual average of 4,500,000 quarters. 
During the last five years they have reached an annual average of 
12,400,000 quarters. 

This is a fact of great importance when we consider the 
increasing population of the country, and the limited means we 
possess within it of increasing our supply of food. Not only do 
the consumers increase, but as their circumstances improve they 
individually use more food. The common estimate of economists 
thirty years ago, that each person in the community consumed 
annually 8 bushels of wheat, was a delusion. It was questioned by 
me in 1850, my estimates then showing that it could not much 
exceed 5 bushels. Mr. Lawes, to whose elaborate and judicious 
experiments the agriculturists of this country are so deeply indebted, 
carefully investigated this subject a few years back, and showed 
conclusively that, at the time of which I spoke, my figures were 
the more correct. But he also found that in a period of sixteen 
years before 1868, the average rate of consumption increased, each 
person having during the first eight years used 311 lbs. of wheat, 
and during the last eight 335 lbs., or, in the first period 5,4, bushels 
annually, and in the last 5,8, bushels. In the first of those periods, 
1852 to 1860, 232 lbs. of this was home-grown wheat, and 79 lbs. 
foreign. These proportions have during the last five years under- 
gone a great change, and some increase. The home-grown wheat 
annually consumed by each person is now 158 lbs., and the foreign 
183 lbs. But three of these five years have yielded indifferent 
crops, otherwise the supply of home and foreign would have been 
nearly equal. These figures show two very important results for 
the consideration of those who are concerned with the provision of 
the country. First, that the individual consumption of bread has 
increased ; and, second, that we at present depend wholly on foreign 
countries for that increase, and for all further addition required by 
the annual increase of the population. For that addition alone, an 
annual increase of wheat equal to all the wheat at present grown in 
Scotland would barely suffice. 

The natural tendency of the gradually falling price of wheat 
in this country since 1848, and the rise in that of barley, oats, and 
animal food, has been to diminish the breadth of our own wheat. 
It is now one-fifth less than it was twenty years ago. And the force 
of that tendency, in spite of the great increase of gold, shows the 
steadiness of its operation. There has been a yearly increase of 
consumers, with a larger individual power of consumption of bread, 
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and at the same time an increase in the volume of gold, the 
representative of its value, and yet the price has declined. 

But though we are already in so great a measure supplied with 
our bread by the foreigner, we run no greater risk of pressure than 
other countries on that account, probably less than most. For 
instead of being dependent on the sometimes fickle climate of our 
own land, we make all lands our tributaries, exchanging with them 
the manufactured produce of our mines and looms for the crude 
produce of their agriculture, on terms mutually advantageous. 
Hither in the east or west there are every year abundant harvests, 
and we profit by them. Since 1873, the United States and Canada 
have given us half our supply of foreign wheat. In 1872, with a 
bad harvest, their export fell one-half; but it made little difference 
to us, as the abundance of France and Russia filled up the vacuum 
at no greater cost. In 1871, France, which in 1866 had given us 
nearly one-third of all we required, could spare us nothing; but the 
plenty of Russia and the United States made good the difference. 
During the last two years India has been sending us considerable 
quantities, which in the present year have mounted up to more than 
a tenth of our whole supply. The famine in Southern India may 
for a time interfere with this; but otherwise there is every reason 
to believe that the numerous cultivators of her fertile plains, having 
found a satisfactory market, even during a year of low prices here, 
will continue in still larger measure a trade so auspiciously begun. 
The foreign corn trade of this country involves the movement of 
6,000,000 tons, worth more than 50,000,000/. sterling, of immense 
value to all those countries which find ours the best and most 
constant market for their produce, but most enriching us into whose 
lap this wealth of natural abundance is poured. And even if from 
_ war some of the main sources of our supply should for a time be 
cut off, we have the means within our own boundaries of at once 
meeting such a contingency. We grow at present 800,000 acres 
less wheat than we did twenty years ago. We have only to revert 
to the acreage of 1856 to meet such a deficiency as would be caused 
by all Europe being shut against us. And, beyond that, we possess 
in our immense breadth of pasture-land a never-failing resource 
of stored-up agricultural power, which could be at once applied 
to the production of corn if from any circumstance that course 
became necessary and profitable. 

Next to wheat, in value and quantity, are our imports of Indian 
corn, nearly three-fourths of which come from the United States 
and Canada. Last year there was a sudden increase upon all 
preceding imports of this substance from America, the supply 
jumping from 600,000 tons to more than 1,300,000. Vast though 
this quantity appears, it is less than a twentieth part of the 
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American crop. Previous to the potato famine of 1846-47, Indian 
corn may be said to have been quite unknown in this country. In 
1847 500,000 tons of it were introduced into Ireland to feed the 
people, but it was not found palatable, and the imports quickly 
diminished, till, in 1857, they barely exceeded 125,000 tons. It was 
not much more in 1867, but doubled in 1865-69 after the bad 
harvest in this country of 1867. It rose still further in 1875, after 
the bad harvest of that year; and in 1876, with another deficient 
harvest here, it doubled at once the highest previous importation. 
It is the cheapest article of food in the market, being at present 
little more than half the price of wheat per pound, and its intro- 
duction in such large quantity greatly modifies the pressure which 
would otherwise be felt after deficient harvests in this country. It 
is next to wheat in the extent of zone of production, and therefore 
capable of great increase should circumstances require it. 

The potato crop is becoming more and more precarious. It is 
costly to grow, expensive in seed and manure, exhaustive of the 
land, and very liable to disease, and now, possibly to the attacks of 
the Colorado beetle. The extent planted has declined nearly one- 
fifth since 1871, while the imports of foreign potatoes in the same 
time have risen from 43,000 to 300,000 tons. Germany is the great 
potato country, whence we can always draw, by a moderate increase 
of price, whatever quantity we require. The annual crop in that 
country is twice as great, both in quantity and compared with 
population, as that of either France or the United Kingdom ; but it 
is not exported till the price rises above the rate which it yields 
when made into spirits. 

In these three main necessaries of life—wheat, Indian corn, and 
potatoes—the field of growth and supply is so extensive, that it has 
hitherto been found capable of meeting all the demands of a great 
increase of population without a permanent rise of price. It is 
very different with meat and other kinds of animal food, the 
increased consumption of which has led to a great rise of price. 

During the last twenty-five years there has been no great increase 
in the home supply of meat or dairy produce, but the quality of 
both has much improved. The larger demand for it has been in 
great part met by foreign supplies. These have within that time 
increased fourfold in quantity, and 50 per cent. in value, and last 
year reached the large sum of 35,000,000/. sterling. The most 
portable articles were the first to be moved. Bacon has increased 
from 3,700 to 160,000 tons. This is a ten-times greater increase 
than any other kind of meat, and represents many thousand acres 
of Indian corn, packed in the smallest possible bulk. While the 
import of bacon and hams has increased more than fortyfold, beef, 
cattle, and sheep, have in the same time increased fourfold; butter. 
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and cheese sixfold. Nearly one-half of this increase has taken 
place since 1870. The proportions in which we are supplied at 
present are with meat three-fourths from home, and one-fourth 
from abroad; and with dairy produce two-thirds from home 
(inclusive of milk), and one-third from abroad. 

Ten years ago the flocks and herds of this country were as 
numerous as at present. Their increase by improvement of quality 
tells little in so short a time on the total produce. During that 
interval the population has increased by 2,800,000, and the whole of 
their animal food, in addition to previous supplies from abroad, must, 
therefore, have been furnished by the foreigner. In ten years more 
there will be another 3,000,000 to be provided for if no check 
occurs, so that the question of still larger supplies of animal food is 
a pressing one. Our own colonies are able to supply three times all 
we need, and if the means of transport can be satisfactorily 
established, their capacity of increased production seems likely to 
outlast our wants and theirs for many generations. America, North 
and South, has almost boundless sources of supply, which will be 
developed in proportion to the remunerative character of the demand. 
The moderate success which has attended the importation of fresh 
American meat, in ice-cooled chambers, warrants the hope of its 
continuance and expansion from all regions where ice can be cheaply 
obtained. And if it can be done successfully from the other side of 
the Atlantic, there would seem no great difficulty in bringing 
slaughtered meat in the same manner from the other side of the 
Channel. The trade is becoming one of such value and importance 
both to producer and consumer, as also to the intermediate agents 
engaged in its purchase and sale and transport, that all the aids of 
science, ingenuity, and enterprise, will be enlisted in its successful 
extension. It is clear from the very useful and interesting letters in 
the ‘‘ Scotsman” from a correspondent who has been carefully inves- 
tigating the subject in America, that, as the price of the best beef in 
New York is seldom less than 7d. per pound, that quality cannot at 
present be sold wholesale in this country at a profit much under 8d. 
The fears of our farmers of any serious reduction of price from this 
cause may therefore be dismissed, but so wide is the area from which 
it may be obtained, that any excessive rise of price is likely to be 
counteracted by a rapid increase of supply. 


The Land Question. 


In considering the question of the home supply of food I 
naturally revert to that portion of the able address of my friend, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who presided over this department last year, in 
which he discussed the question of the subdivision of landed 
property, as exhibited by its results in this country and France. In 
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his main propositions I entirely agree ; namely,—in case of intestacy, 
the desirability of equal partition of land, like personal property ; 
restriction of settlement to lives in being; enlargement of powers 
of sale to those subject to settlements ; simplification of titles, and 
easy means of registration, by which the transfer of land would be 
facilitated. But it is very doubtful how far these changes would 
lead to an increase of small proprietors, as he desires, or diminish 
that aggregation of land in few hands which he so much deprecates. 
Each of these alterations in the law would encourage the transfer 
of land, but to whom would it be transferred? To those who could 
best afford to pay for it, and who have therefore the amplest means 
of fully developing its resources. If by equal partition on intestacy 
some property should become divided into relatively small portions, 
the temptation of high price is so great, and the immediate return 
from landowning so small compared with other investments, that 
members of a family, brought up in equal enjoyment of the whole, 
would be induced by a high price to part with their several shares 
rather than submit to lossof position and income. If restriction of 
settlement and enlargement of powers of sale led to more land 
being brought into the market, a cheaper system of registration and 
transfer would increase a competition for it, in which the richest 
would always possess the greatest advantage. For land in this 
country has now become an article of luxury which rich men only 
can long afford to hold. The savings of capital in England are 
computed at 150,000,000/.* annually, for which there may be said 
to be three main investments—fifst, British land and houses, and 
railways and other securities; second, Indian and Colonial secu- 
rities; third, foreign loans. To those who desire safety and social 
position, and who can dispense with a large immediate return, 
nothing is so attractive as British land, and, if this country continues 
to hold its pre-eminence in trade and commerce, no investment for 
those who can afford to wait is likely in the end to prove more 
remunerative. But the immediate return is smaller than from 
any other mode in which capital can be profitably employed. It 
is no matter of surprise, therefore, that the number of small and 
generally poor proprietors should diminish, and that many of them 
should convert their capital as landowners into tenants’ capital, by 
becoming the occupiers of five times more land than they could 
hold as owners. A class of peasant proprietors in this country 
would soon become impossible under the temptation of the high 
prices at which wealthy men are anxious to obtain land. 

But it does not follow that, though land in this country may be 
above the reach of a class of peasant-proprietors, it should be 
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absorbed by neighbouring magnates. These are not the class who 
are keen competitors for its possession. Itis the successful business 
men, enterprising and active, who have made their fortunes in the 
various professions, or manufacturing or mining industry of the 
country, in trade or commerce, or in India or the colonies, who take 
the place of those who, from some reason, are no longer capable of 
holding the land with advantage to themselves and others. These 
wealthy enterprising men carry that spirit into the business of 
landowning, and inspire their neighbours with a similar desire for 
land improvement in districts where that is languid. The evil that 
exists in the present land system is, not that we have great pro- 
prietors amongst us—for, as a rule, their estates are the most 
liberally managed—but it is because of the too common existence 
of the possession of land by persons so heavily encumbered by 
settlements and debt that they are incapable of doing justice either 
to their property or themselves. For the sake of progress in the 
fuller development of our agricultural resources, it is desirable that 
the land in such case should pass into other hands. And the advan- 
tage of enlisting a large body of competitors for it, when exposed 
for sale, induces the offering of estates, whenever practicable, in 
single farms, and thus in some degree tends to its subdivision. 

I readily admit that property in land is one element in the 
stability of our social system, but it seems to be overlooked in 
considering this point that the tenant occupiers of land are entitled 
to be reckoned as part owners of agricultural property. The 
French system of land tenure is by a small number of great land- 
owners and a large number of small owners, who are also eultivators. 
Between them they comprise 5,550,000 persons employed in the 
management and cultivation of the soil. In this number the culti- 
vators of the land as well as the owners are included. For com- 
parison the same classes in this country might be taken, and as for 
France all the smallest landowners are embraced in this number, so 
here we might take all who hold one acre and upwards, excluding 
those below one acre as householders only. I shall not, however, so 
strain the question, but will take the owners of 10 acres and upwards, 
as the class we should in this country regard as the true owners of 
agricultural land. To these I add our cultivators—a very important 
and influential class of capitalists, the tenant farmers, who, in the 
crops, live stock, acts of husbandry, manures, and implements and 
machinery, own equal to one-fifth of the whole capital value of the 
land. Part of the farmer’s capital is incorporated with the soil, 
and it is all as indispensable for the production of crops as the 
land itself. Like the “plant” of a railway, no profit or produce 
can arise until the inert soil is set in motion by it. And in reckon- 
ing the capital value of the land, and the numbers interested in 
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it, we should, as with railways, include the owners of both. There 
are 180,000 landowners of 10 acres and upwards, and 1,160,000 
tenant farmers in the United Kingdom, making 1,340,000 alto- 
gether, engaged in the ownership and cultivation of the soil, and 
all interested in the maintenance of the present social system, Our 
farmers are a better educated, more intelligent, and more enter- 
prising class, and they possess and employ individually as cultiva- 
tors a larger capital, than the peasant proprietors in France, in 
their double capacity as owners and cultivators. When the two are 
united, and reckoned as heads of families, they comprise one-fifth 
of the total male adult population, very many of whom with their 
families, though directly interested in land, follow other and more 
lucrative occupations. The disparity in point of numbers as compared 
with France, is thus by no means so great as is commonly supposed. 

In point of efficiency in the great economical result of converting 
the soil to profitable use, how stands the comparison? Theaverage 
produce of an acre of wheat here is equal to that of two acres in 
France. With five times the extent of land in wheat, they produce 
little more than twice the quantity. With nearly double the extent 
of territory, they have no more live stock. On these points only is 
it possible for me here to institute a comparison; but on this essential 
question, the production of bread and meat, the superiority of our 
system is beyond dispute. 

Too much stress indeed, seems to be laid on the relative impor- 
tance of land compared with other property in this country. The 
value of house property is fully greater than that of all the land in 
the kingdom, and the annual income from it is 50 per cent. more. 
Funded property, railways, mines, gains from professions and trades, 
all of these are, even more than land, elements of stability, for all 
of them would be more endangered in times of civil commotion, 
invasion, or revolution. The owner’s income from land is little more 
than a seventh part of the total assessable income of the country. 
In the past ten years it has increased in a much smaller proportion 
than that of any other kind of property. And if a large number of 
our population were by any chance enabled to exchange their present 
employments, in order to become peasant proprietors, neither their 
capital nor their industry would be so productive. We concentrate 
the well-applied labour of one-seventh of our people, directed by 
skill and economised by capital, on the full development of our 
agriculture, leaving free for other industries the power, intelligence, 
and capital of six-sevenths. These by our mines and manufactures, 
our trade and commerce, have vastly augmented the national wealth, » 
and at arate infinitely greater thanif alarge portion of their labour 
had been unskilfully dissipated in agricultural employment. If, 
like the French, five-sixths of our population were dependent on 
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the land, each one providing from his small estate little more than 
his family consumed, we should, like them, long ere this have been 
devising schemes for limiting our numbers within our means of 
feeding them. 

For that limitation is the natural consequence of the French 
system. The population does not increase. A distinguished French 
economist, M. De Lavergne, last year drew the attention of his 
countrymen to the risk they are thus bringing upon themselves. 
Quoting Rousseau, he says, ‘there is not a worse famine for a 
State than that of men.” In twenty-five departments of France the 
deaths exceeded the births. He laments the public apathy on the 
subject, ‘‘the French people appearing to accept their fate in the 
reduction of the population in the same manner as in the augmenta- 
tion of the budget, two facts which are probably not so foreign to each 
other as they seem.’ But no other result is possible, for population 
increases, when unchecked, in geometrical progression, and therefore 
in far greater proportion than a limited area of soil can. support. 
The 5,000,000 of peasant proprietors, with 73 acres each, and with 
a compulsory law of equal division among the families on the death 
of the owner, with no other industry, must keep their numbers 
within the means of subsistence which their land affords. They are 
frugal, ‘‘ with a parsimony amounting to avarice,” as a late observer 
describes them; keen for their fancied interests, and therefore 
supporters of personal government, because, above all, tenacious of 
fixity and permanence, while the world around them is changing 
and advancing. And the result is that, instead of that social 
stability for which they looked, no country in Hurope has been the 
theatre of so many changes. 

Our system, on the contrary, draws from the land of our own 
country such produce as it can most profitably afford, under the 
best economical plans we can devise. Our increasing population 
finds other and ready employment either at home or in the colonies, 
or on the great continent of the West which we have done so much 
to people. These in due time send us their superfluity of produce 
in exchange for our manufactures. We are thus no longer confined 
to the narrow limits of our own soil; but, with the profits of our 
varied industries, we command what we require from whatever 
country it can be most cheaply obtained. The beneficent principle 
of free trade, which it is to be feared an electoral body of peasant 
proprietors would have been slow to sanction, thus knits together 
in friendly bonds the different interests of distant nations, and will 
yet, I trust, enable the question of the poet to be answered :— 


«When shall all men’s good, 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the sea ?? 
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It is one of the most singular facts in the history of «civilised 
mankind that, up to a very recent date, no visible efforts whatever 
were made to ascertain either the number of births and deaths 
within a given period, or the actual number of persons living at a 
certain time, within the boundaries of a country, or of a political 
organisation, a State. Considering the extreme importance of the 
subject in all its bearings, it is really surprising that neither the 
highly-cultured Greeks, nor the practical Romans, world law-makers 
as much as world-conquerors, should have taken any measures to 
ascertain the number of individuals passing in and out of existence, 
within defined periods of time, and also to get at some facts respect- 
ing the number of persons forming the population of a town, a 
province, or a country. Perhaps it is less surprising that, after the 
extinction of Greek and Roman civilisation, and the gradual rise of 
West European culture, following upon the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, the new nations of Christianity should not have undertaken 
the task so long neglected. A misunderstood text of the Bible* | 
barred the road of progress in this direction, as much as it did in 
the study of astronomy, and the investigation of the planetary laws. 
And it was a long time after great Galileo came out of prison, 
muttering ‘“‘E pur si muove,” before any man came forward bold 
enough to state his conviction that it was not only not sinful, but a 
duty, to register births and deaths, and to make all possible endea- 
vours correctly “to number’”’ the people. 


* First Book of Chronicles, xxi, 1: “ And Satan stood up against Israel and 
“ provoked David to number Israel.” Also xxvii, 24, “ Joab, the son of Zeruiah, 
“began to number, but he finished not, because there fell wrath for it against 
** Tsrael.” 
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The honour of laying the foundation stone for the system of 
registration and enumeration, now in practice among nearly all the 
civilised nations of the world, belongs exclusively to Englishmen, 
and, more especially, to a native of London, Mr. John Graunt, 
“ citizen and haberdasher.” It is a real cause of wonder, looking 
back, with all our present knowledge, upon the remarks and con- 
clusions of this inquiring haberdasher, “ born and bred in Birchin 
‘* Lane,” and who seems never to have travelled out of reach of the 
sound of Bow Bells, how full they are of wisdom and of truth. 
With no other materials before him than the extremely defective 
London ‘‘ Bills of Mortality,” issued weekly by the guild of Parish 
Clerks, he arrived at results, laid down in his ‘‘ Natural and Political 
‘Observations,’ as original as marvellous for their accuracy. 
“‘ Seven out of every hundred live in England to the age of 70,” 
he reasoned, among others, which was, probably, quite true for the 
time. The genial haberdasher of Birchin Lane had a worthy 
follower in Sir William Petty, founder of the noble house of Lans- 
downe. Although some of his speculations were rather fanciful, 
and modern statisticians, as well as men of science, would have good 
ground to quarrel with his calculations about the population of the 
earth, deduced from “‘Adam and Hve doubling themselves every 
“ sixty-four years,” and, still more with his somewhat profane 
attempts to find out ‘‘the number of the dead who may rise at the 
** last day ’’—which, he discovered, could le in exactly “ one-fifth 
** yart of the graves which the surface of Ireland will afford, without 
‘“‘ ever putting two bodies into any one grave ’—-still his conclusions 
regarding the number of people living at the time were very shrewd, 
as well as full of truth. They did not a little to draw the attention 
of learned and influential men to the necessity of establishing some 
system of registering births and deaths, more reliable than the old 
parish registers and ‘Bills of Mortality,” from which facts might be 
obtained-pointing to the laws regulating life. However, a long time 
had yet to elapse before anything practical was done in the matter, 
and it was not till 1753, eighty years after the death of John Graunt, 
and sixty-six after that of Sir William Petty, that a Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament for taking a census of the population. It 
was not till nearly half a century later that the first census actually 
took place. 

If England was the birthplace, in more than one sense, of the 
science of vital statistics, it has been no less, up to the present time, 
the seat of its greatest perfection, thanks to the services of a body 
of exceedingly able men, devoted heart and soul to their work. It 
is frankly admitted by the leading statisticians of Europe, chief 
among them the director of that model establishment, the Statistical 
Bureau of Berlin, Dr. Engel, that there is not a country in Europe 
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producing reports on vital statistics equal in breadth of view and 
true philosophical discernment, to those issued from the office of the 
Registrar-General in England. It is something for the Statistical 
Society of London to be proud of to have its dwelling in the shadow 
of that office, within the walls of Somerset House. 

The attempt made in this paper to take a comprehensive survey 
of the great phenomena of life and death, as exhibited in the vital 
statistics of some of the principal countries of Hurope, is based on 
the returns contained in the last issued ‘‘ Annual Report of the 
““ Registrar-General,” the thirty-seventh in number. In the chapter 
headed ‘Vital Statistics of European States,” there are tabulated, 
after returns obtained from the various Governments, the rates of 
births, deaths, and marriages of eight foreign States, namely, 
Austria, Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Prussia, Spain, 
and Sweden, the “movement” of which—mouvement de la popula- 
tion as the French expressively call it—is compared with that of 
England. It was the original intention of the author of this paper, 
in preparing it for the Statistical Society, to make additions to the 
number of these States, so as to get the widest possible survey of 
European vital statistics; but the purpose only led to the discovery 
that its execution was at present impossible. An attempt to get 
returns of births, deaths, and marriages, if only approximately 
correct, of European Russia, proved a failure; and to enlarge the 
circle of smaller States seemed either unnecessary, or was beset 
with similar difficulties. The conclusion come to was that one 
might as well try to ‘“gild refined gold, to paint the lily,” as to 
attempt to improve the statistics of Somerset House. 

The nine States, including England, of which the vital statistics 
are given in the ‘Annual Report of the Registrar-General,” may 
be conveniently classed under three groups, in regard to size and 
political importance, as well as geographical position—the first 
embracing the three leading West European States, the second three 
of Southern, and the third three of Northern Europe. Thus the 
first group comprises Hngland, France, and Prussia; the second 
group Austria, Italy, and Spain; and the third group Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden. The vital statistics of each of these 
groups of States are shown in the following series of tables, the first 
group giving the Births, the second the Deaths, and the third the 
Marriages. 


I.—Births. 


The proportion of births per thousand of the population was as 
follows in the States of the first group during the twenty-two years 
from 1853 to 1874 :— 
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Years. England and Wales. France. Prussia. 
BSS hissrescssceasyees 93°3 25°9 a9°% 
dt: Wecnronn aver aa 34°1 25°7 36°3 
OD cucionedaccat eae 337 25°1 34°5 
5G .tensseea eee 34°5 26°4: 34°7 
SY Bac Mee ta: 34°4 26°0 38°6 
ADS facts .cs8s, eh 33°7 26°8 39°4 
4S Ree on aa 35°0 28°0 39°8 
ESG0. Ain aoe 34°4 26°2 38°6 
EO Ls insets ceavispocks 34°4 26°9 39°5 
five Re nema 35°6 26°5 37°0 
thes Seanmasteas vcore: Ey 26°9 39°3 
G4! en, HIRE 35°4 26°6 39°4 
NSO see ccesiec unt ton 35°4 26°5 39°1 
i926 Ri RRR ENT 35°2 26°1 30°2 
ROT ts ttre 35°4 26°2 36°9 
Tee eS 35°8 25°7 36°8 
Le WD ara oe 34°8 25°7 37°47 
1870 A Bienes 35°2 25°5 38°1 
BOT otecaxncantetaee: Eyes 22°6 33°8 
yp Dis NUR SES 35°8 26°8 39°79 
ERAS oe I fee gc 26°71 39°7 
UT Acta Sua sens fase 36°2 26°2 40°1 
Annual average . 34°9 26°1 3770 





A mere glance at this table will show two notable facts. The 
first is that the birth-rate of the population of Prussia was 2°9 per 
1,000 higher, on the annual average of the twenty-two years, than 
that of England and Wales, and 11°7 per 1,000 higher than that 
of France; and the second is that during the same period the birth- 
rate both of Hngland and of Prussia increased by no less than 
3 per 1,000, while that of France remained nearly the same. It 
will also be seen that the great war of 1870-71 affected the birth- 
rate of France considerably less than that of Prussia; but, on the 
other hand, the subsequent recovery was far higher in Prussia than 
in France. In summary, the birth-rate of both England and Prussia 
—two States with a population of Teutonic origin, Protestant in 
religion—is high and continues rising; while that of France—Latin, 
and Roman Catholic—is low and remains stationary to a singular 
degree. fog 

The vital statistics of the States of the second group, Austria, 
Italy, and Spain, are not as complete as those of the first. For 
Austria alone the Registrar-General is able to give, in his last 
“ Annual Report,’’ the full period of twenty-two years; while the 
official returns from Italy only go over twelve years, from 1863 to 
1874; and those from Spain give but ten years, beginning with 
1861 and stopping at 1870. The following table exhibits the pro- 
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portion of births per 1,000 of the population during these various 
periods :— 


Years. Austria. 
L853 is0. eaaeserneees 40°8 
"BAS coscsbiastanesee 38°4 
"BB saya coats iaees: 36°9 
SO es tices pesearonts 39°6 
sy ee A 42°9 
333 eal esos 42°2 
PEND waseeeteaegs ances: 43°2 
TE SG0 Reet ceencecs 40°6 
GL ihnieer ease; 40°0 
id « V- penvae Se 40°3 
Ais peeks Sy Fens 39°9 
"GA terns 40°4 
if SSR elena 39°1 
POG te. Susstuguiectos: 44°2 
Olas tsosces 34°7 
eo i, ot 39°3 
A sci asraseiysee 40°2 
PO (Orr erccetatets as 40°5 
aT ES. Pemiereccicts 39°9 
TD a ee 39°9 
if Boyer tet eee 40°3 
RA Tass. ctr: 4o°l 





Annual average . 39°9 








All the States of the second group, it will be seen, have a very 
high birth-rate, the average of Austria surpassing considerably that 
of Prussia, highest in the first group. Both Italy and Spain sur- 
pass England in the proportion of births per 1,000 of the population. 
At the same time, while the birth-rate of Austria, like that of 
France, is stationary, that of Italy and of Spain is visibly decreasing, 
in each case at about the, same proportion. In the twelve years 
from 1863 to 1874 the birth-rate of Italy fell 4:2 per 1,000, and 
in the ten years from 1861 to 1870 that of Spain 3:9 per 1,000. 
There is reason to believe that the birth-rate of Spain has continued 
falling since 1870; but no official returns exist on the subject. 

In the States of the third group, Denmark, the Netherlands 
and Sweden, the proportion of births per 1,000 of the population 
was as follows in each of the twenty-two years from 1853 to 
1874 :— 
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Years. Denmark. Netherlands. Sweden. — 
ESB #025 <tonsdontesdteos 31°9 33°0 31°4 
SME iit imnbece 32°9 32°6 33°5 
TBiccrapanncnanores an 32°0 31°8 
BD hanek reer aas0 32°6 31°5 
gi Re ee S3i2ee 34°6 S54 
PDS Chekd aetncas 33°4 32°3 34°8 
ig? Bas sees 33°8 34°9 35°0 
UBGO Rp osscscdentcn: a2e7, Giii. 34°8 
12) Se Se 31°8 35°2 32°6 
| tye Mie ai omomni ieee 31°0 33°1 33°4 
155 CO ae Tot 36°1 33°6 
AES cs alccwssndeos 2033 35°5 33°6 
de SR ee haeaae 314 35°9 32°8 
EUS Saat te OEE aan < 35°3 33°1 
EOL sedate tes hi 30°75 35°2 30°8 
BB tetas. Redeboadaies 31°2 34°7 27°6 
"CO iene. dyiege nan, 29°5 34°5 28°2 
DEST {Vowels Panne. 30°5 35°9 28°3 
td A jensoupende fe sce.s¥. 50°. 35°3 30°4 
Ap Rats 8 Shor rien 30°3 35°8 30°0 
psi henner Senne 30°79 36°0 30°8 
Gee, geen RRNA oy 30°8 36°1 30°9 
Annual average . 31°6 34°5 S170 





The three States of the third group have, as will be seen from 
the above table, a comparatively low birth-rate, the annual average 
of all of them being under thatof Englandand Wales. It is notice- 
able that the birth-rate of the closely-packed population of the 
Netherlands, with 185 inhabitants per square mile, is much higher 
than that of Sweden, which has only 27 inhabitants per square 
mile. . 
The following table exhibits the comparative birth-rates per 
1,000 of the population, of the whole of the nine States, arranged 
according to the height of the annual averages :— 




















States. Average Annual j Highest Rate in Lowest Rate in 
Birth-Rate. any Year. any Year. 
PASIBUPEO Soc tececkesctsitcnsess? 39°9 44°2 34°49 
fps! oc eke ere ae ny oe pr 37°8 40°1 33°8 
Spain ...... Ee nate yy | 372 39°3 34°4 
a 4:1 i, gh baindink Soe mioue tay anes 5 Sy he 39°1 34°9 
England and Wales .... 384'°9 36°2 39°3 
Netherlands _........ beierl 384°5 36°1 gisy 
Sweden. ...... RT ae 31°9 | 35°0 ry 
Deniieric Pie rcsrtcreties, paces 31°6 | 33°8 29°5 
France ....... Rae Sk eee 26°41 28°0 22°6 








It is scarcely necessary to say that the preceding table does not 
show the actual position of each of the nine States so far as high 
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birth-rates denote an'increase of population. In Austria, the first 
on the list, the rate is stationary, with a tendency to decline; while 
in Prussia, the second State, the rate is steadily and markedly pro- 
gressive. Thus Prussia in reality holds the first rank. Spain and 
Italy again show unmistakable features of decline in the birth-rate ; 
while the next following country, England, exhibits a progressive 
increase even surpassing that of Prussia. As regards the three 
Northern States, only one of them, the Netherlands, shows pro- 
gress, the other two, Denmark and Sweden, exhibiting steadily 
declining rates. Thus the progressive movement is reduced to 
three countries, with population of kindred race, namely, England, 
Prussia, and the Netherlands. Contrasted with the figures shown 
by these States, the birth-rate of France, not only excessively low, 
but quite stationary, is a most singular phenomenon. The causes 
of the stagnancy, if not actual decline, of the population of France, 
are now occupying some of the most eminent men of that country, 
but their investigation lies not within the province of the statis- 
tician. 
II.— Deaths. 


The proportion of deaths per 1,000 of the population was as 
follows, in the three States of the first group, England, France, and 
Prussia, during the twenty-two years from 1853 to 1874 :— 











Years. England and Wales. France. Prussia, 
1853... ee 22°9 22°0 29°0 
POA dale, ar6 27°7 27°6 
AD Olesen eat 22°G 26°1 30°6 
PGS ROM cae 20°5 23°2 - 26°2 
dif fee eee 21°8 23°8 28°2 
BS Sietenentes Paes seh axet 24°1 27°6 
J Pre ince eee 22°4 27°0 ane 
L860 ca Ren Zit 21°4 aseg 
45) Meare 29] res 21°6 23°2 ESS 
Ve res a 8 ace ata. 21°7 24°5 
fa Heth It Se 23,°O 22°5 26°0 
* Oi ia Bede tees 23-9 22°8 26°O 
"GD cvecseattteregees ry 24°3 an, 
"6G so ilecterees 23°4 23°3 34°0 
67 cL 21°9 22°7 25°6 
? OS: cole eeenassnce™ 21°9 24°0 7 ok 
OO cetinearencrecsny 2m 3 23°5 25°9 
i USO ee, 22°9 28°3 26°9 
“9 A eae Rie aia 22°6 34°8 28°4 
fr tn ee ne bi Se 22°0 29°3 
aT PA caaidis «pe 21°L 23°3 | 28°0 
CNS Se le pee 21°6 25°8 





Annual average . 22°% 24°2 27°1 
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It will be seen that the death-rate of England is much less 
subject to fluctuation than that of either France or Prussia, and that 
it is likewise considerably lower. At the same time, the death- 
rates of both France and Prussia show a more pronounced tendency 
to decrease, especially that of the latter State. A noticeable fact is 
that while the great war of 1870-71 is very strikingly marked in 
the French death-rate, which rose from 23°5 in 1869 to 34°8 in 1871, 
or no less than 11°3 per 1,000, the Prussian death-rate only rose 
from 25'9 in 1869 to 28°4 in 1871, or not more than 2°5 per 1,000, 
and was actually lower in 1871 than in 1872. It is evident that 
- the Prussian loss of life is but insufficiently measured by the deaths 
on the battle field, but that the war had its enduring after-con- 
sequences—Nachwehen, says an appropriate German word. 

The following table gives the death-rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation of the three States of the second group, Austria, Italy, 
and: Spain, during the twenty-two years from 1853 to 1874 in the 
case of Austria, and for twelve and ten years respectively for Italy 
and Spain :— 











Years. Austria. Italy. Spain 
EBSS ieee ise 35°0 — = 
AS sass eoteneate Bn — = 
BD hess taeess cera’ 46°0 — os 
4h Wert eRe Se  . 31°9 — = 
IBY Ee Aer 29°6 — =. 
dive Preteen o Merete 32°0 — = 
BD cecpmuneeese rs: 30°79 — — 
L800. Ser... 29°8 — — 
61 Bee 31% — 26°3 
iy enka s Seead 30°9 — 26°8 
IGS er ctioesapssasts Bae 30°8 28°5 
OS aucceeatees chess 29°7 30°6 
his OR RA eR 2170 29°8 32°8 
GG .y.ock eee ste CEES 29°0 28°0 
BGT Gronieecteetee 2575 34°2 29°% 
GB eaicccteescate: 29°3 30°5 32°6 
G9 A eeieerce 28°9 rap er 3256 
187 Ore sees 8: 20% 29°8 30°! 
17 ee Sar ere 30°0 30°0 = 
EGE Seneky 327k 30°7 — 
JED eR, 38°5 30:0 as 
An 8 Neat Maas, 3423 30°3 a 
Annual average . 23°2 30°2 29°7 





Compared with the death-rate of England, that of these three 
countries is very high indeed, being 8°0 per 1,000 more in Italy, 
and 10° per 1,000 more in Austria. As regards Austria, a strange 
feature is the extreme irregularity of the death-rate, which, sink- 
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ing in one year—and this, too, that following a great war—as 
low as 28-1, rose in anotheras high as 46. It ought to be remarked, 
however, that the whole of the vital statistics of Austria cannot be 
well compared for various periods, as the political organisation of 
the State led to repeated changes in the registration returns. 
Hungary, with its dependencies, was included in the returns from 
1853 to 1862, but excluded subsequently; while up to the end of 
1863 the returns embraced also the old Italian provinces. 

In the three States of the third group, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, and Sweden, the death-rate per 1,000 of the population was 
as follows during the twenty-two years from 1853 to 1874 :— 
































Years. Denmark. Netherlands. Sweden. 
L853./5 these 2.4.°3 24°5 237% 
Ly ere ee 18°5 23°9 19°8 
WOO assneavemetetents 20° 28°1 om 
MOC t es MAS. ee 189 23°4 ars 
LUE Oe 21°9 27°3 2420 
Popeater sayneess 43° 27°8 21°F 
1S bola knee ee 20°4 31°2 20°I 
ERGO ees ee ak: 20°2 24:7 17°6 
pe RR 18°4 25°2 18°5 
GD Seep castls, ae decs 18°4 23°7 21°4 
Lis hee oh ee 18°3 23°2 19°3 
fee Ree Oy San 3373 25°1 20°2 
"WD Snessresereess sates 23°2 25°8 19°4 
SOG. eee ere 20°9 28°7 20°0 
hp mines SRO 20°C 23°6 19°6 
ie See ee ne 19°3 24°8 21°O 
gi? ee ee 19°I 23°0 $253 
E01 Aeammpemmnegn mates 19°! 25°7 19°8 
Chit Seay errs Peres 19°5 29°4) 1952 
Wp tare So Oe 18°3 25°7 16°3 
Spire ee 18°6 24°0 £72 
daa 19°9 22°6 20°3 
Annual average . 26°a 25°5 20°3 








The death-rate of these northern States is, it will be seen, much 
lower than that of the southern countries of Hurope, and in the case 
of two, Denmark and Sweden, lower even than that of England. 
Though there were great variations from year to year, the general 
tendency in each of the three States during the period was towards 
a decline. It is stated in the official reports from both Denmark 
and Sweden, that the years of high death-rates were those of pre- . 
vailing epidemics. 

The comparative death-rates per 1,000 of the population of the 
whole of the nine States, are exhibited in the following table, in 
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which thé States are ranged in the order of the lowness of the 
annual averages :-— 








Sites, oe ae RE a Be 
Denmark. iii skies 20°2 18°3 24°3 
WOOD, 22 Satie ekscut ss. 20-3 16°3 27°6 
England and Wales .... 22°2 20°5 fp a 
Branco cat. .etonk itd 24°2 21°4 34°8 
Netherlands ............+0- 25°5 22°6 352 
NE CUBS Wer ieee ei hoseaes aan 23°7 34°0 
POEL er see seek Sevdeiocrseet 29°7 26°3 32°8 
Lialy tral ee eat be 30°2 27°7 34°2 
DATES OR RE tay oe See 32°2 28°1 46°0 





It is a notable fact that the lowest death-rate in all the nine 
States shows less variations, not only than the highest, but less 
than the average annual rate. What is equally noticeable is that, 
notwithstanding wars and epidemics, the differences in the death- 
rates of all the States are considerably less than those of the birth- 


rates. 
The following table exhibits both the average annual suis 


rates and the average annual death-rates per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation of the nine States, with the surplus, if any, of the birth- 
rate over the death-rate. The States follow in the order of their 
average annual surplus, shown in the last column, representing the 
increase of population :— 





Average Annual Average Annual Bi Surplus 
Age Birth-Rate. Death-Rate. eae 
England and Wales .... 34°9 ; 22-2 12°74 
Sweden eo iicisedeascanes: 31°9 2073: 11°6 
Dénmar kes noi sre ecas 31°6 20°2 11°4 
Prussia “ae eu: 37°8 271 10°7 
Netherlands-............... 34°5 25°5 9:0 
ALUSEY 1 Setaase cents cocoa Cae ae 32°2 7G 
Sh er AN Utpeey Geen e Saeel 1? EBSA AEE ae 29°7 75 
DEST Y ec eset tsthncsoresersaecen: 29° 30°2 6°9 
REPONOO fern st tere uesgaseins 2657 242 19 





It will be needless to dwell on the extreme significancy of the 
preceding table, the figures of which have an eloquence of their 
own. ‘They proclaim very distinctly that there are five States, 
mainly with inhabitants of Teutonic blood, England, Sweden, 
Denmark, Prussia, and the Netherlands, the population of which is 
more or less rapidly increasing; that there are three other States, 
of either mixed or Latin race, the population of which grows at a 
moderate rate; and, finally, that in one State, France, the progress 
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of population is almost stagnant, the percentage of deaths differing 
not greatly from that of births. One is tempted to exclaim, in 
the famous words of Lamartine: ‘ Malheureuse France—si riche 
“ et si pauvre. ”’ ait 


III.—Marriages. 


Dividing the nine States into groups, the same as in respect of 
births and deaths, the following shows the proportion of marriages 
per 1,000 of the population in the three States of the first group, 
England, France, and Prussia, during the twenty-two years from 

1853 to 1874 :— 














Years. England and Wales. France. Prussia. 
ES5S Ln eae 17°9 15°5 17° 
LA sateesdaene tes ry he 15°1 15°6 
Bla con tees st eh 15°8 Wate 
[OG jes eels 16°7 15°8 16°3 
AB ie) eetesCie 16°6 16°3 18°6 
gic Boo eee 16°0 16°9 18°9 
tO Se eae 17°0 16°4 16°7 
ARGON tires scice: is 17°! 158 16°8 
SUES I Se 9. OSA 16°3 16°37"* 15°9 
if BYP etd nce : 16°1 16°2 16°8 
if, tee tient fa siG'S 16°0 ¥7°3 
"GA ure taes 17°3 ; 15°9 Bie 
"GD cossouy taceootones 195 15°8 18°1 
‘OG ewes 19°5 15°8 15°5 
GT icc eo 16°8 15°7 18°6 
d= RR eon 16° 15°7 17°6 
fos rere ee 15°9 16°4 17°8 
TB TO oo seed vsisieres se Lon 1202 i. 14°7 
oA ee ARID 16°7 14°4 15°9 
PV a" pce ona Lyk 19°5 20°6 
PS ee ee Se eee 17°6 ed 20°3 
Pi ai tei, by Bel 16°5 19°4 











Annual average . 16°8 16:0 197°3 





The great steadiness of the English marriage-rate, compared 
with that of France and Prussia, is a notable feature of the above 
table. The fluctuations during the period were more considerable 
in the latter than in the former country; while, however, the great 
war affected the marriage-rate of France more than that of 
Germany, the French rate falling from 16°4 in 1869 to 12:0 in 
1870, or 4°4 per 1,000, and the Prussian rate from 17°38 in 1869 
to 14°7 in 1870, or only 3°1 per 1,000. It would seem that, on 
the whole, the tendency towards an increase is most pronounced in 
Prussia. 
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The following table shows the proportion of marriages per 
1,000 of the population in the three States of the second group: 
in Austria during the twenty years from 1853 to 1874, in Italy 
during the twelve years from 1863 to 1874, and in Spain during the 
ten years from 1861 to 1870 :— 




















Years Austria. Italy. Spain. 
DSO Ss ccxascastonsssssa2> 16°8 — 5 
15 See wt ahs wis 
1 NE. aol 14°6 teks, oy 
{5c R eeeer ee eee? 18°8 = isa 
7 fr eae T 700 — =e 
1S 2 er come reaper eRe — — 
SDD nactececenea 14°8 ae ore 
LSGO x. censtceecinses 175 — — 
OLE eee cee c70t ooo 16°5 
of Gy inert huis dot 18°0 — 16°0 
[Gt eee 1773 16°3 Leas 
prec onpeesersngernat 16°7 16°0 15°5 
BGO ate tnicosou anne 16°O 18°0 ae: 
"BG. cas teseroemriss 13°5 11°2 15°9 
Thy Bowes eetieth 3 17°8 13°4 14°2 
ROS rasa ores oe. 18°5 14°3 13°3 
GOO ocstigamebecntes 20°9 15°9 16°2 
LS 70s cee 19°4 14°6 12°5 
oy ff Pee See fore 19°O 14°9 — 
Gy Pps, CPO 18°4 15:0 ar 
SEV Nee a ae 18°5 15°8 ie 
Arf: eat Bet Seana 17°9 15°2 aoa 
Annual average. ies 15°0 1 cat 





The very low rate of marriage in Italy and in Spain forms a 
singular contrast to the high rate of Austria. In both the former 
States the marriage-rate appears to be on the decrease, it being very 
marked in Spain, where the figure had fallen from 16°5 per 1,000 
of the population in 1862, to 12°5 per 1,000 in 1870, being a 
decline of not less than 4 per 1,000 in six years. 

In the States of the third group, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden, the proportion of marriages per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation was as follows during the twenty-two years from 18538 to 
1874 :— 
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Years. Denmark. Netherlands. Sweden. 
i ba Bom tee 18°5 15°5 14°4 
RE ecient 17°5 14°9 15°4 
it ee erry aa 17°I 14:5 15°C 
"BB .. tesee tetera 17°3 15:1 14°9 
"D1 se cueeeeeeemeeess 18°0 15°8 (ight 
"58 Menai ¥7°5 15°9 16°2 
Ne ees rere 16°9 16°3 16°6 
FOO rerteceoncrarese: 16°0 16°2 15°6 
Glee entraccs: 14°9 16°1 Bia 
Oe ee ces cuss 14°7 15°6 I4°I 
CS ORES ER 15°O 16°5 14°5 
TO gepcccharvontesate I1°3 BP ilG7. 14°0 
AGB We. Geese: 17°8 16°9 Ig’! 
GG race etansains 16°8 16°7 13° 4 
POL reat a EAS 16°7 12°2 
{OBESE cee. 14°6 15°3 10°9 
6} S es a Mele 14°97 15°5 Diy 
S70 Reece 14°7 15°8 Lite 2 
BNP fe by eee 14°6 15°9 13°0 
PAAR WS a 15°0 16°4 13°9 
IBLE pa ate 16°2, 17:0 14°6 
a ee ae 16°4 16°6 14°5 
Annual average. 15°9 16°0 14°1 








The same as the two southern States, Italy and Spain, the two 
northern States, Denmark and Sweden, show a steadily declining 
marriage-rate. In Sweden, it will be seen, the rate fell in one year, 
1868, to 10°9 per 1,000 of the population, being probably the 
lowest found in recent years in any State of Christendom. - 

The following table exhibits the comparative proportion of 
marriages per 1,000 of the population in the whole of the nine 
States, ranked according to the height of the average annual 
marriage-rates :-— 





States. Average Annual Highest Rate in Lowest Rate in any 








Marriage-Rate. any One Year. One Year. 
Prussige nce 47°3 20°6 14°7 
A MStIES 7 ap axe icitene 17°2 20°7 as 5 
England and Wales .... 16°8 Te9 16°O 
BTANCOOLD. o1s. Tia 16°0 19°5 12°O 
Netherlands: .....5....0-.. 16°0 17:0 14°5 
DeMIN ePIC Fie avapecinsoos'sndeaes 15°9 18°5 rics 
PS ARIIR Dacttscurcste cc scnconnoests 15°4 16°5 12°5 
UCU Oo a ar ee 15°0 18:0 T1°2 
PUTO Wee dae, ba2 24d: Santon 14°1 16°6 10°9 





It will be seen that there are enormous fluctuations in nearly all 
the States between the highest marriage-rate and the lowest, the 
VOL. XL. PART IV. ae 
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principal exception being England, which points to this country 
having enjoyed a more uniform prosperity than the rest of the 
States of Europe comprised in the list. 

A survey of the average rates of marriages and of pithe and 
the differences in them per 1,000 of the population, in the whole 
of the nine States, is given in the subjoined table, in which the 
countries are ranked according to the figures of the last column, 
expressing the comparative fecundity of the marriages :— 




















Average Annual Average Annual Difference between 
States. . ‘ the Birth 
Birth-Rate. Marriage-Rate. and Marriage-Rates. 
PAMIAETIO Meas acdve vetoes 39°9 17°2 22-7 
POD aeeta eestnes tees cecree ate vit 15°1 pea | 
EL GLY We rrachatar sem incciene: yin! 15:0 22°4 
Pulses Matern. sire 37°8 17°3 20-3 
Netherlands. .i.)..-..nia- 34°5 16:0 18°5 
England and Wales .... 34°9 16°8 18°14 
WOE J eAcponngdbiotoa 31°9 141 17°8 
Denmmar Ki vgegssccissceocsacd-ee 31°6 15°9 45°7 
STavice jceuegcecens so meats3 26°1 16:0 10°47 





It will be seen that while in eight out of the nine States there 
are two births and above to one marriage per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation, in the ninth, France, there are little more than three births 
to two marriages. With a proportion of marriages rather above 
the average of the nine States, France shows a want of fertility in 
them as striking as it is unique. 


IV.—Summary. 


As far as can be ascertained from the vital statistics of the nine 
States passed under review, and leaving out of view disturbing 
elements, such as emigration, the average increase of population is 
largest in England. While its birth-rate is not so high as that of 
some other States, its death-rate is among the lowest. It seems 
probable that at the end of the present century the population of 
England and Wales will have risen to 32 millions. Next in rank 
-to England, in respect to increase of population, stand Sweden and 
Denmark, both with a moderate birth-rate, but an exceedingly low 
death-rate, that of Denmark being the lowest of any of the nine 
States. The population of Sweden may be expected to rise to not 
far from five millions and a half by the end of the century, and 
that of Denmark to two millions and a quarter. Next in order of 
increase stands Prussia. The leading German State has a very high 
birth-rate, but likewise a high death-rate, which latter, however, is 
steadily sdecreaing, while the former is even increasing. Taking 
these elements into consideration, the population of Prussia may be 
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expected to have risen to about 30 millions by the end of the 
century. It is known that the increase of population of the other 
German States, taking them as a whole, is not as large as that of 
Prussia; but it may be fairly calculated that the great empire of 
Central Hurope will have about 50 millions in the year 1900. 
The Netherlands stand fifth in the list of States as to increase, with 
a birth-rate nearly equal to that of England, but a much higher 
death-rate, and the population may be calculated to have increased 
to five millions by the end of the century. These five States, 
England, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and the Netherlands—all, it 
will be noted, inhabited by Teutonic races—virtually comprise all 
out of the nine in which there is a tendency to marked increase of 
population. In three more, Austria, Spain, and Italy, the birth-rate 
is high, but the death-rate is still higher, with a tendency even to 
mount upwards, and the growth of population therefore will be 
comparatively slow. Still Austria and Italy may both be expected 
to add about a million and a half to their respective populations 
before the century has run out, and Spain nearly a million. The 
only country among the nine enumerated—and probably the only 
State of Hurope—showing scarcely any increase of population 
whatever, is France. As exhibited in the figures of one of the 
tables, giving the average annual birth-rates and death-rates, these 
are not very far from equal. The returns for the twenty-two years 
from 1853 to 1874—a period including some years of disaster, but 
likewise many years of the highest material prosperity, such as the 
country scarcely ever before knew—give the average annual birth- 
rate at 26°1 per 1,000 of the population, while the average annual 
death-rate was 24°2 per 1,000. ‘Thus the excess of birth-rate over 
death-rate in France was not more than 1°9 per 1,000, while in 
England it was 12°7 per 1,000. At the same time, the average 
annual marriage-rate of France was above that of Italy, Spain, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands, and very nearly as high as that of 
England and Wales. What has been said of the wealthy, highly 
intelligent, and highly prosperous nation in respect to her politics, 
holds no less true as to her vital statistics—France is the riddle of 
Europe. 
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Discussion on Mr. FrepERICK MaArtTin’s PAPER. 


Mr. Lumtny, Q.C., wished to ask Mr. Martin whether, in the pre- 
paring of the tables, due regard had been paid to the variations that 
had taken place in the territories of the different countries in Europe 
during the last twenty-five years. It was by no means clear 
whether the figures given were with reference to countries as they 
stood at any particular time, or whether they referred to the present 
state of those countries. The country of Denmark, for instance, 
was very different now from what it was in 1853, a considerable 
portion of it having been transferred to Prussia. Was this portion 
included in the returns for Prussia and omitted in the returns for 
Denmark? Italy was now a country constituted of one united 
district, and was very different from what it was in 1865. Again, 
as regards the last returns from France, did they include the 
provinces that had been added to Prussia? He could not help 
thinking also, that Belgium had not been very well treated by the 
paper, considering what. was its nature and character, and the 
famous statistical returns that have been supplied by that country. 
He should like, therefore, to know whether the word ‘“‘ Netherlands ” 
was meant to include only the Kingdom of Holland. 


Mr. N. A. Humpureys entered into a minute critical examination 
of the various tables, and took exception to many of the inferences 
drawn from the figures by the author. He thought that instead of 
drawing conclusions from comparisons of results for single years, 
Mr. Martin should have used averages of groups of years. The 
paper stated it was “‘ probable that at the end of the present century 
the population of England and Wales will have risen to 30 millions,” 
but according to his (Mr. Humphreys’) calculations he estimated 
that it would rise to 33 millions. It was also stated that the high 
death-rate of Prussia was steadily decreasing; unfortunately, how- 
ever, it was increasing, for if the period of twenty-two years under 
observation was divided into two periods of eleven years, the last 
period would show an increased death-rate. He did not under- 
value the paper, which dealt with important figures, but it appeared 
to him that the figures had not been dealt with scientifically, that 
the paper contained errors and contradictory statements, and that it 
was well that these matters should be discussed with a view to their 
being rectified. 


Mr. F. L. Coster (Vice-Consul in London for Sweden and 
Norway) said he wished to say a few words in explanation of the 
variations or fluctuations as regards Sweden. It would be seen, 
on reference to the tables, that the births in Sweden declined con- 
siderably during the years 1867-70. When this was first pointed 
out to him, he attributed the decline entirely to the failure of the 
harvests ; but he looked into the reports of Dr. Berg, the head of 
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the statistical department of Sweden, and he found that the decrease 
had recurred periodically, and that Dr. Berg attributed the origin 
in a great measure to the distress in Sweden during the years from 
1806 to 1810. Sweden had then war with Russia, Denmark, and 
France, typhus fever was brought home by the soldiers and raged 
in the country, and famine prevailed at the same time. The conse- 
quence was that there were comparatively few children born in this 
period of about five years, and hence in about thirty years after- 
wards, from 1836 to 1840, there were few people arriving at the 
marriageable state, and the same recurring period took place from 
1866 to 1870. In addition to that there was almost a total failure 
of the crops of Sweden in 1867-68, the effect of which was imme- 
diately shown in the decreased number of marriages. The births 
declined from 137,000 in 1866 to 115,000 in 1868; and the 
marriages, which were in 1866 27,797, decreased in 1868 to 22,833. 
In 1869, they were 23,503, and in 1870, 25,072; this being mainly 
the effect of the bad harvests. In connection with this it was 
found from the Swedish statistics, that 45 per cent. of all the 
marriages in Sweden took place in October, November, and 
December. The country being entirely agricultural, it was only 
after the harvest was over that people could get married. 


Mr. Cornetius WaALrorD said, that lately he had looked particu- 
larly into the statistics of France. He was not one of those who 
believed that the population of that nation was to die out. He 
thought that this theory had been rather overstated; he had made a 
population table for the last one hundred and fifty years, and there 
were only two periods during those years where the population 
showed any decrease whatever, and this had been the result, he be- 
lieved, in both cases of a decrease of territory. An able article had 
lately appeared in the ‘‘ Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris,” 
in which there were some facts stated which went to show that the 
ultimate tendency might be a decline of the population, unless the 
causes which had been in operation in the past were modified. No 
doubt it showed in a very marked manner, that the increase of the 
population was much less there than in some other States. In 
regard to France, England, and Germany, he would give the general 
results from that article as to the number of births in relation to 
each 1,000 married women between the ages of 15 and 50. In 
France the number of births per 1,000 of married women was 173 ; 
in England 268; and in Germany 270 annually. Those facts were 
quite in conformity with the conclusions arrived at in Mr. Martin’s 
paper. Of course it was always disadvantageous to take the statis- 
tics of any one year, but taking the year 1875, which seemed to be 
a fair average year for France, he found that the total number of 
births in that country was 950,975, showing a decrease of 2,600 on 
the preceding year, but an increase of more than 4,000 on the year 
1878. In 1875 the deaths amounted to 845,062, being an excess 
over those of 1874 of 63,000. The marriages were 305,457, or 
about 2,000 more than the preceding year. The total increase of 
the population, therefore—subject to some correction for emigration, 
which did not, as far as he could judge, seem to be made in the 
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table—was in 1875, 105,913. This did not show a tendency in the 
population to die out, and he was satisfied in his own mind that 
there was a misapprehension in regard to that very popular belief. 
The total number of illegitimate births in 1875 was 66,000, against 
884,975 legitimate, being 7°4 per cent. The number of still-born 
children—which he was sorry to say we had never been wise enough 
to register in England—was in France in 1875, 43,000, against 
43,334 in the preceding year; but what proportion the still-born 
births bore to the legitimate as against the illegitimate births was 
not shown. He commended the perusal of the article in question 
to those who desired to have exact information on the subject; and 
he ventured to say that if Mr. Martin’s paper had no other effect 
than to draw careful and rational attention to these facts with 
regard to France, he was confident that the result of that investiga- 
tion would be, that some of the illusions that had hitherto existed 
with regard to France and her population ratio would be removed. 


Mr. L. L. Coen said there were two points connected with the 
subject which had not occupied the attention of the meeting, and 
he was sorry he had not provided himself with statistics on the 
subject. It was a remarkable fact that in France there was a greater 
movement of the population from the country to the towns than 
there was in this country; this was especially the case since the war 
of 1870, and he had been told by French statisticians that this was 
one of the causes why the birth-rate had remained stationary and 
that the marriage-rate had rather decreased. The change in the 
habits of the people’s lives had been so great, that it arrested the 
progressive movement of the country to a remarkable extent. This 
was borne out by what had taken place in the Netherlands; there 
the converse had taken place to what had occurred in France. 
The great proportion of the population in Holland some years ago 
was in the towns, and it had now gone from the towns to the 
country, because Holland was now to a greater extent agricultural 
than manufacturing than it formerly was. The result was, that 
the births had increased and the marriages had rather increased. 
In considering this question, it should be borne in mind that it had 
a great deal to do with the vital statistics of the country, whether 
the people were engaged in different pursuits and whether, com- 
paring one period with another, there had been a considerable 
movement of the population so as to disturb the ordinary vital 
statistics. It appeared to him that in considering these statistics, 
it was an important element to be considered whether this move- 
ment from countries to towns or great cities where wealth and 
luxury were abundant, was attended with a retrogression in the 
population of the country. He was not aware whether the rate of 
births in London was higher than that of the country at large, but 
he was told that it was not so but that the opposite was the case. 
This was an important element in considering the vital statistics of 
a country, and he thought that an inquiry im this direction would 
be advantageous. 


Mr. F. Marrtn said he had taken all the figures from the returns 
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of the Registrar-General, and no doubt Dr. Farr would help him 
to explain those figures. The word Netherlands was the official and 
real name of the kingdom of which Holland was a mere province. 


Dr. Farr said that Mr. Martin’s paper was remarkable for the 
number of facts it contained, and was very interesting. Mr. Martin 
had selected the figures from what he thought a good source, 
namely, the Reports of the Registrar-General. He (Dr. Farr) must 
say that a great deal of trouble was taken with these reports, 
which were compiled from official returns from the different 
countries in Hurope. He was sure that Mr. Humphreys, who had 
rather severely criticised Mr. Martin’s paper, would not deny that 
the facts as stated by Mr. Martin were correct, although he might 
dispute the inferences drawn from the facts. Instead of taking 
an extreme year, Mr. Humphreys said that Mr. Martin should take 
an average of years. That was desirable, and he was sure that 
Mr. Martin would be glad to do it. What the paper was chiefly 
remarkable for, was its exhibiting in a clear light the facts about 
the population of the great States of Hurope, and no one could 
deny the importance of these facts. Investigating them in a 
scientific way, there were a great number of things to be taken into 
account besides mere facts. With regard to marriages, he had 
observed that in Italy they varied considerably from a great number 
of causes, marriage being a voluntary act. The mode of recording 
the marriages there had varied. A marriage law had been passed 
in Italy converting marriage from an ecclesiastical ceremony into a 
civil procedure. A great number of the population objected to this 
change, and became greatly alarmed at it. In 1863 16 per 
1,000 of the population married annually; in 1864, 18 per cent. 
This increase of rate was owing to the law having just passed. 
Great numbers of the people of Italy in anticipation of the passing 
of the Act accelerated their marriages, because they did not choose 
to marry under civil procedure. In the year 1866 the marriages 
suddenly fell down to 11 per 1,000; in the following years the 
percentage rose to 13,14, and 16,and was now about 15, having 
attained their normal state. It was also curious to observe the 
influence of the war upon marriages in France and Germany. As 
to the deaths, Dr. Engel took a great deal of trouble to get a return 
of the deaths of all the German soldiers in France, and they were 
inserted in the statistics of Germany. As to the variation of the 
birth-rate in France, it was now perfectly well known to exist as a 
fact. The number of children born to a marriage was much fewer 
than it was last century, as Mr. Walford could testify. 


Mr. Watrorp: Something less, but I cannot say much less. It 
is owing perhaps to the thrift of the people who do not desire to 
have more children than they can support. 


Dr. Farr said that the average of births in England and Wales 
was 35 annually per 1,000 of population, and the birth-rate was re- 
markably steady, and this being low in earlier years was owing to 
the fact of registration not being compulsory then as it was now, the 
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births having been, however, most completely registered for the last 
ten or twenty years. In England the number of births annually 
per 1,000 was 35,in Sweden 32, in Denmark 32, and in France 
instead of 35, it was only 16. The population of France was sta- 
tionary, but he did not think it was declining or would decline. The 
French people did not seem to care to procreate children so freely 
as the English or the Germans. They had a certain standard which 
he would not attempt to explain; but it was a fact that attracted 
the attention of eminent French as well as of English statists. He 
was sure that Mr. Martin would feel that his paper was appreciated 
by the Society. It had set forth in a very happy way some of the 
most vital statistics of the great States of Europe. “Mr. Martin 
himself would not say that he could not draw other or more im- 
portant inferences from the facts he had stated than he had already 
done, and the members of the Society would not fail to draw 
inferences for themselves when the paper was in their hands. 


Mr. Marry, after thanking Dr. Farr for the compliment he had 
paid him, said that there was a prevailing mistake in believing 
that the practical operation of the Malthusian theory was the cause 
of the unprogressive character of the French population. The 
stationary condition of the population was due, he thought, chiefly 
to one cause, namely, the great Napoleonic wars. During these 
wars the flower of the population of France was destroyed in the 
field. After ravaging the greater part of Europe, Napoleon took 
with him a million to Russia, and contemporary historians relate 
that, at that time there were none but old men and children left in 
many places. It was a great mistake to say that the French did 
not want children, they were passionately fond of children. The 
French race had suffered since the time of Napoleon I, the same as 
the Swedish race suffered after the exhausting wars of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII. The chief reason why England stood 
ahead of all the great countries was because she had no wars. The 
best men remained at home, and men had children when in the 
prime of life. 


Dr. Farr said that the population of England never increased 
faster than during the great war. 


Mr. Martin: Which cost England more money than men. The 
loss in men was altogether inconsiderable compared with the losses 
of France. 


Dr. Farr said that the reason was not so much that the French 
did not marry, but after marriage they did not produce so many 
children as in Prussia, or Austria, or England. The Registrar- 
General for Ireland had shown, that there was a very small pro- 
portion of bastards in Ireland compared with England. That had 
been ascribed to the want of registration, but the Registrar- 
General had shown that it was also partly due to the great emigra- 
tion of people from Ireland at the marrying age. This did not hold 
good, however, in France. 
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Dr. Guy said, that as far as his own observations of France, 
made many years ago went, there seemed to be a stronger affection 
between the brother and the sister in that country than there was 
in nations where there were more brothers and sisters in a family ; 
and when the family was small the affections of the parents seemed 
to be more concentrated. But he did not think that this state of 
things materially affected the question why the French on the 
average had smaller families than the English. He (Dr. Guy) 
hardly thought that Mr. Martin’s explanation could be the true one. 
After such a lapse of time the effects of war must have passed 
away; so that if one short series of years before the war could be 
compared with another like series after the war, the difference in 
the productiveness could not be attribated to the circumstance of a 
drain having been made so many years ago on the manhood of 
France. There was a very interesting question not touched upon 
by the author, namely, the annual fluctuations of births, marriages, 
and deaths. Quetelet it was who had called attention to the fact 
that the annual fluctuations in the number of marriages, in respect 
of which people consulted and deliberated before they acted, were 
less than in the case of the number of deaths, which occurred 
independent of the human will. 


Mr. Watrorp said that Mr. Martin had asked him to call atten- 
tion to the table at the bottom of p. 602. In the composition of 
that table the averages of ail the other tables were concentrated, 
and therefore the fluctuations of the different years would only 
affect the tables generally; and so far it seemed to get over the 
difficulties expressed by some of the speakers. The feature which 
Mr. Martin dwelt upon was in the last column of the table, which 
showed the surplus of the birth-rate as against the death-rate. He 
(Mr. Walford) was disposed to think on reading the table that the 
figures were somewhat exaggerated. In regard to the small 
families in France, he thought the land question had a very 
important influence. Those who were acquainted with the land 
system in France, must be struck with the smallness of the holdings, 
and a prudent parent might consider that if even that small holding 
was to be cut up amongst his children, it was material that the 
number of them should not be very large. Other economic consider- 
ations might also prevail in the same direction. 
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AssTRACT of a Report published by the IvattAN GOVERNMENT on 
the INTERNATIONAL Sratistics of Savinas Banks. Commu- 
nicated by Hpwarp W. Brasroox, F.8.A., F.S.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th May, 1877.] 


Tue Statistical Department of the Kingdom of Italy has compiled 
and presented to the recent International Statistical Congress at 
Buda-Pesth, a volume of International Statistics of Savings Banks, 
which contains a larger body of mformation on the growth and 
development of saving in the several countries of Hurope, and in the 
United States of America, than had ever before been collected. 
Indeed, with the exception of the interesting details given by my 
learned friend Mr. Scratchley, in the introduction to his treatise on 
‘savings banks, I am not aware of any attempt in England to collect 
international statistics on this subject. I venture to think, therefore, 
that a brief statement of the results arrived at by the Italian statis- 
tical department may not be without interest to the Statistical 
Society. So far as I can, I have brought down the figures to the 
present time, and for all countries, | have translated the francs of 
the Italian report into pounds sterling by the convenient equation, 
25 frs. = 11, and my figures must therefore be taken as subject to 
any slight inaccuracy arising therefrom. I have also adopted the 
excellent plan, usual in your cern of indicating the three final 
000’s by a mere comma. 

It will be right to commence, as the report does, with particulars 
relating to savings banks in Italy itself. Of these, 282 existed at 
the end of 1872, of which 142 are principal banks, and the rest 
branches. Of the 142, 75 originated in the efforts of private 
persons, and the rest are associated with institutions of a more or 
less public nature. With two exceptions, all are managed without 
profit to the promoters or guarantors. The minimum deposit 
accepted is usually one franc, the maximum from 1/. to 200l. Ina 
few cases no maximum limit is fixed, and in one the minimum limit 
is one penny. Notice before withdrawal is usually required, in 
Venetia as long as four months for sums exceeding 12/. The 
number of savings banks existing in 1825 was only 11; in 1855, 100. 
leven provinces of Italy do not possess a single savings bank ; 
while 280 communes, with a population of 6 millions, are provided 
with savings banks, 8,102 communes, with a population of 
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21 millions, are unprovided. On the average, Italy possesses one 
savings bank for every 1,051 square Kilometres of area, or for every 
95,000 of population. 112 banks, having deposits exceeding 15 
millions sterling, are established in urban communes, and 170 banks 
having only a little more than two millions sterling, in rural com- 
munes; the urban population of Italy being to the rural as 8} to 
184 millions. The amount due to depositors in 1825 was 108,000l. ; 
in 1850, 1,600,000/. ; in 1872, 17,860,000/.; the number of deposit 
books in the latter year being 676,237, giving an average of about 
26/. per depositor, and nearly 14s. per head of the population. The 
funds are invested as follows :— 





£ Per cnt. 
Se Metal 7 crv mere Perpee hope re Were Sis Ree eh 3,960,..0r, 21 
En the public debt sic. seynnascdeossces toncemoieeges T.a52 a. 10 
», obligations of local authorities. ........ 2086, 33, LL 
», Shares and bonds of companies _........ 2190; 5 bat 
ao DES O# -Oxichari ge” vias cei Ked. HL cdaves 3,626; "})/ 16 
» loans on public funds and commer- } bwese e418 
ClabiSOCUTILICS tyres sot. dona ve ongns 

 OULTOl te ACCOUNUS or24 tp parseee.c bak pore nascan ast Nie ee 
(OTP OCH OD HOCUTULL ORs caster tcesierein- caves sks. O70; ose a 

18,896, ,, 100 

— eee —— 


The number of new accounts opened in 1872 was 160,795; the 
deposits of the year were 7,911,000/.; the repayments 6,514,000/. 
Of the number of deposit accounts, 16 per cent. are under 1/.; 18 
per cent. from 1/. to 4/.; 16 per cent. from 4/. to 10/.; 15 per cent. 
from 10. to 20/.; 16 per cent. from 2ol. to 40/.; 12 per cent. from 
40l. to 80/.; and the remaining 7 per cent. exceeds that amount. 
The total expenses of the banks for the year amounted to 188,55 4/., 
or very nearly 1 per cent. of the capital. The profits amounted to 
144,000/. or three-quarters per cent. The average rate of interest 
allowed to depositors is 45 per cent. The system of school savings 
banks has been adopted in sixty-six communes. 

Inquiry was made as to the deposits of savings in popular banks 
and other establishments of credit. A circular addressed to these 
institutions produced evidence of a remarkable increase in operations 
of this kind. In 113 of them, the number of accounts had increased 
between 1869 and 1873 from 7,457 to 40,836, and the amount 
invested from 96,000/. to 1,038,000]. The popular bank of Milan 
commenced the receipt of deposits in September, 1878, and in 
December, 1874, its deposits amounted.to 593,000/. It is fair to 
note, however, that it offered 4 per cent. interest, while the savings 
bank of Lombardy only grants 35. 

Postal savings banks were established in Italy by a law of 
27th May, 1875. Sums over 8ol. are not to have interest. Up to 
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the 15th June, 1876, 904 post offices bad been opened for deposits, 
of which 627 had actually commenced business, 44,000 transactions 
had taken place, and the amount at the credit of depositors was 
43,0001. | 

The other countries as to which the Italian Government obtained 
information were France, Belgium, Holland, Austria and Hungary, 
Germany, Switzerland, Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Russia, Finland, and the United States of America. The average 
deposit per head of population in the European States is 24s., the 
highest being Denmark with nearly 6/. per head, and the lowest 
Alsace-Lorraine with 4s. Great Britain stands eighth, with 21. per 
head. In the United States of America the deposits exceed 13/. per 
head of the population. 

On the authority of Alphonse de Candolle, ‘‘ The Savings Banks 
“‘ of Switzerland considered in themselves and compared with those 
“ of other countries ” (Geneva, 1838), the savings bank of Hamburg, 
founded in 1778 by a philanthropic society, is credited with being 
the oldest institution of the kind in Europe. That of Berne was 
established in 1787; that of Balein 1792; that of Geneva (which, it 
seems, had but a short existence), in 1794; and in 1798 the Friendly 
Society for the benefit of women and children, at Tottenham, was 
founded by Miss Priscilla Wakefield.* 

According to more recent researches of M. H. Hhrenberger, in 
his work on Austrian savings banks, it would seem that one was 
opened at Brunswick so early as 1765, and one at Oldenburg in 
1786. M. Hhrenberger and Dr. Lebrecht have supplied also the 
names of the following savings banks established before the com- 
mencement of this century: Loire, 1790; Kiel in Holstein, 1796. 

In 1799 the Rev. Joseph Smith, of Wendover, circulated in his 
parish proposals for the institution of a savings bank similar to the 
modern penny banks.} 

By 1817, savings banks in England had attained sufficient 
numbers and importance to justify special legislation in their 
interest, and accordingly the Act 57 Geo. III, cap. 30, was passed. 
The impetus it gave to the establishment of savings banks was felt 
in other countries. In 1818, savings banks were founded in Paris, 
Berlin, and Stuttgard; in 1819, those of Vienna, Bordeaux, &c. ; 
in 1820, those of Laybach, Copenhagen, &c. In 1822 and 1823 the 
movement extended itself to Italy, and savings banks were 
established in Venetia and Lombardy. 

The history of savings banks is conveniently divided in the 
report before us into three periods: first, from 1815 to 1848, the 
earlier savings banks forming asort of prologue ; second, from 1848 


* «Scratchley on Savings Banks,” p. 4. 
+ Ibid., pp. 5 and 6. 
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to 1861, when the English post office savings banks were established ; 
third, from 1861 to the present time. 














Number Number of Amount 
Year. Population. of Deposit NG of Deposits on 
Banks. 1st January. 1st January. 
France— £ 
PR eesti noc coansuetiey traes roca 33,061, 148 79, 1,426, 
Ty fesse elite, Baa papas a5 8, 343 428, 15,245, 
GUD gag A te eee eee oe 36,484, 421 Fe 13,543, 
Sy eee ty sys ote tes sdeoea cae 36,102, 521 25023) 23,544, 
Belgium— 
LST Otacaeoareniclen scree 5,087, 10 87, 1,669, 
CMe yh ea, SoM Ae 51336, 10 132, 2,510, 
Austria (cis-Lethian Pro- 
vinces) — 
Ee rege cases sash cccessaanores 20,385, 192 923; 28,571, 
PO cM Sire Gece ey Ea 21,366, 275 1,269, 53,931, 
Hungary— 
LS7ORS rene nares Fistves:s | 146 — 11,716, 
173) SOE ae } 154174 | ogo is 15,209, 
Prussia— 
BBL sc ellos ots eee Rails ope 13,708, 80 99; 818, 
FAQs ios ha vbadivesincccxsiph Gators 16,333; 220 BOD, 2,484, 
1 et aoe ae Pena eee 18,491, 471 613, 7,569, 


AHN Spice eae Sei ae 24,639, 979 2,059, 49,315, 
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Number Number of | Amount of Deposits 











Year. Population. of Deposit on 
Banks. Accounts. 31st December. 
Mecklenburg— £ 

LB 255 ee ee apace Ay; 2 — Ei 
DIEZ LE te 516, 21 = 411, 
FO SOM cttcns Neves cs2annNGcomreee 546, 30 — 1,037, 
‘OS AM SNe ye ae Ea Bea, SL 91,. 1,072, 

Hamburg— 

BO teats Bale hat 325, 8 Sap 971, 

dF ae SR rg Fe OO 370, 8 81, 1,616, 
Bremen— 

ROOM To ee 60, 1 55, 
ig hails, ot i “6, 1 tI, 216, 
6: OR eine ene ree ee pene ae 96, 3 36, 875, 
PPA eR OP ee eee 135) f 48, 1,404, 

Inbeck— 

1880 eee 1 sis 48, 
Ty eg ok at TS Nn oe ae 1 — "5, 
RB Opa0k 5. Sate o tice teehee 56, 1 — lps 
eG Pete ars REND RN eat iead Fey. 2 14, 138, 

Bavaria— 

bey dd mene een Baa ee ens) 4370, 104 98, 982, 
De ECA ERT tO 4,520, 170 125, 1,503, 
Se Ce ey 2 eee 5a RE 4,689, 223 185, 2,004, 
OO 3s ete: etn teennac tenet 4,824, 260 279; 2,490, 

Wurtemburg— 

PASH SED Ae Sea rata an asete 1,395, — — 7,* 
SU Re MPR MR er evn tai 1,646, — — 186,* 
1 Rl seer eee Boe 1,720, — — 534,* 
NORE dae ee an On aes 1,818, 121 — 2,766, 

Baden— 

LBDR. ener cos mecetetionstiteoreho| Bats? Se 44, a5 448, 
€or cine Rey Oe nee he Se AON 1,428, 79 SI, 1,620, 
RARE, Bh occa the mee: 1,461, 99 141, 4,142, 

Alsace and Lorraine— 

a Fay PR en SEM ee ort 4 1,549, — 41, 283, 
Holland— 

1979 5 ek LS 355793 240 995 1,127, 
Great Britainand Ireland— 

ake Ff. ken aN eee ease 19,899, — — 328, 
BAUD co hnar tes Once. tite st ec ctra d 27,901, — 1,062, 30,749, 
ROWE teen Ae Paciteet,scrasoa? 28,921, 638 1,585, 41,258, 

Privat 
eva } 1,463, | 41,467, 
0 Rk epee Saar Sit Ca ile 3214129 | Postal 64,624, 
: ae \ 1,668, | 23,157, 
P) 
Private 
To which I may add to a ae ‘2 43,296, 8 
5th May, 1877 ........ Postal (71°93° 
28,642, 


* Government banks only. 
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Number Number of Amount 
Year. Population. of Deposit patie 
Bauks. Accounts. | 31st December. 
Denmark— £ 
TSG. coctsansaest-. asetmeeter son 2,605, — — 3,221, 
GR Ch 2h: Ae a, 1,824, 314 316, 10,062, 
Sweden— 
1 Moki Mactan pi ep SAAS oa ene: & ao. 156 198, L691, 
Pulp Aap eee ie Oe SRR 42075 271 563, 6,035, 
Norway— 
1a fs Wo. Sky ARIA BE EEG 7 £5750; 262* 220, 5,201, 
Switzerland— 
ISS Zoeeea teeta dere sarcate ctveesvaeaeiee 253025 163 181, 2,415, 
LEP Ae ahs MSE oa SERS or Le 25539, 235 BRE, 5,276, 
Ay pane Week at ES REE 2,669, 312 542, 11,581, 
Russia— 
UBOS rete dy stasis osatawes — — 100, 1,052, 
HH fe Te EPO Reh nro e e 56,408,T — aT, 735, 
Finland— 
DOF DCR aud wey tarsesithige 1,838, 36 18, 346, 
Italy— 
1835 a ee tee. ei. 10,726, Lhe b — 108, 
NR a ae: oat ee ee 22,936, 74, ee. 1,544, 
Go UR ny ot, ae le a ae 25,016, 125 —_ 18,925, 
OS he hs cee ads 273482, 965 — 21,494, 
United States (1875) — 
New YOUR sare taa eae Asso 2) 158 872, 64,556, 
Pn fcrel ) aan ecient es 906, 36 93, 6,575, 
CMMTOrNIG 5, .dt-odcet oases 552, 25 Qa; 15,414, 
Ie We LMG LAI 52,0. -d.n0eeteners 3,486, 441 1223; 64,2038, 





* The urban savings banks in Norway form only one-fifth of the whole 
number, but have two-thirds of the deposits. 
. + Of Governments in which there are savings banks. 





With regard to one of the States of New England, that of 
Massachusetts, the following particulars are obtained from the last 
report of the commissioners of savings banks. ($5 = 11.) 




















Number Number of Amount 
Year. Population. of Deposit of Deposits 
Banks. Accounts. | 311 Dacipes 
: $ 

ESS Ate Pea tccrsscutteaie sevsceetet: — 22 24, 682, 
FE: Be Re ee ee Ee — Al 69, 2,394, 
4 A eR Ra Pee -- 93 a2, 8,957, 
EE eet strand hee sate oncatssens: 1,651, 180 4520, 47,570, 


A le ECE ERASE SR ARTS SN AR FR RERSERSARRA SB 
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And with regard to Victoria, Australia, the following from our 
colleague, Mr. Hayter’s, “Victorian Year Book :”— 

















Number Number of pram 
Year. Population. of Deposit e i : 
Banks. Accounts. 31st December. 
£ 
DG 1 reas the pss curersecoNencontee 541, 10 12, 582, 
i] See La Ne 808, 157 64; 1,617, 


Note.—Post office savings banks were established in Victoria in 1865. 





Proceeding to consider the special characteristics of the savings 
banks in the several countries, the report deals first with their 
relation to the Government. In France, investments are limited to 
the public debt, and interest at the rate of 4 per cent. is guaranteed, 
but the savings banks are private institutions. By a presidential 
decree of 23rd August, 1875, the post offices are allowed to receive 
deposits on behalf of savings banks. 

In our own country, the savings banks, which date from 1799 
are private institutions, but are required to deposit their funds with 
the Government, and interest at 3¢ per cent. is guaranteed to them. 
The post office banks are purely Governmental; and by their means 
the number of depositors has doubled, and the amount deposited 
has increased more than 50 per cent. They grant to depositors 
interest at the rate of 23 per cent., and the interest made by the 
Government on their investments is sufficient to pay expenses and 
provide a surplus. We have also penny banks, but they are wholly 
private institutions. 

In Belgium, a Government savings bank was established in 1865, 
and the private savings banks are only nine in number, the govern- 
ment bank surpassing all the rest taken together. The National 
Bank and the post offices act as agencies for it. Besides the 
ordinary operations of a savings bank, it deals in life annuities, but, 
as in England, with comparatively little success. 

In Austria, a private savings bank was established at Vienna in 
1819. Savings banks are regulated by a decree made in 1844, 
which places them wholly under the supervision of the Government. 
They are founded on sound principles, prudently managed, and 
possess public confidence. 

In Prussia, the first savings bank was founded by the munici- 
pality of Berlin in 1828. In 1838, they were taken under the 
supervision of the Government. Their formation has been much 
aided by an association called the ‘Central Union for the good of 
‘‘ the Industrious Classes.” A great variety of investments is per- 
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mitted. Besides savings banks, there are, of course, the credit 
banks of Herr Schultz Delitzsch, which perform a similar function. 

The principal savings bank in Wurtemburg is a Government 
institution ; the district savings banks are under municipal manage- 
ment. 

In Denmark, savings banks are private institutions, but must 
not be managed for profit, nor invest in foreign securities, and are 
required to make an annual return to Government. 

The limit of deposits is an important matter. In France, it is 
now 40l.; among ourselves, 30/. a-year or 150/. in the whole; in 
Belgium, 120/.; in Holland, 17/.; in the German States, the limit 
varies according to the rules of the banks. We enforce our limit by 
the severe penalty of forfeiture of the whole amount for any attempt 
to evade it. In some other countries it is enforced by a forfeiture 
of the interest only. 

The following is a classification of deposits according to 
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The methods of investment vary greatly. In the savings banks 
of France, 79 per cent. of the deposits are invested on government 
securities, 19 per cent. on mortgage, and 2 per cent. on municipal 
bonds. In Belgium two-thirds of the deposits are invested upon 
commercial securities. The most usual investment is in the public 
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funds. In Austria, however, 60 per cent. is invested on mortgage ; 
in Prussia, 50 per cent.; in Thuringia, 70 per cent.; in Hamburg, 
go per cent.; in Denmark, 50 per cent.; in Switzerland, 70 per 
cent. 

Proceeding to further details, the report gives particulars as to 
savings banks in France, from which I extract the following :— 

The first savings bank was established in Paris in 1818, and 
since then 521 savings banks in all have been sanctioned. These 
have 620 branches. The amount due to depositors on 31st De- 
cember, 1872, was 20,609,000/., in 2,016,000 accounts, distributed 
as follows :— 


Per cnt 
208s and: undlers eset. Sd As Se RR 79 
PACT A ee 7 Ae EOE eRe E Le oe MORNE Spee ene oie 10 
3 Dhe BC AER ot cra sSane sin hapa cng ance tens dE NG eee eae a ge 5 
OV Or Ale gee cst mee ere eee eee eae 6 


The number of transactions in the year 1872 was 2,558,000. 

The interest allowed by the Government is 4 per cent.; that 
paid to depositors in Paris 3¢; on the average of all the banks 
32 per cent. 

The general and municipal councils assist the banks by dona- 
tions of about 3,000,c00l. a-year. The bank of Paris alone has 
241,000 depositors. The average of deposit accounts to population 
is 56 per 1,000, which rises in the department of Seine-et-Marne to 
161, and sinks in that of Corsica to 5 per 1,000. The average of 
investments is a little over 5/., which rises in the Basses-Alps to 
nearly g/., and sinks in the department of the Seine to under 3/. 

The average repayment was nearly 1o/., rising in the Charente 
to nearly 12/., and sinking in the Vosges to a little over 61. The 
deposits in the Paris savings bank amount to 1,418,000]. The 
savings banks were greatly affected by the events of 1870 and 
1871, which caused very large withdrawals. Savings bank deposits 
contributed 2,503,000/., to the loan of 2 milliards. The majority 
both of deposits and withdrawals take place in January. 

The savings bank of Paris has thirty-two branches. Of the 
‘depositors in 1874, 63 per cent. were workmen and artisans, 18 per 
cent.. domestic servants, 10 (wrongly stated in the report as 3) per 
cent. employés, 3 per cent. soldiers and sailors, 2 per cent. be- 
longed to the liberal professions, and 4 per cent. were annuitants. 
_ By a legacy of M. Lavocat, the bank has created 1,256 deposits of 
2l..each for children between 10 and 15 years. 

A statement in the ‘‘ Journal Officiel” for 12th December, 1876, 
enables me to bring the particulars of savings banks in France to 
the end of 1874, when there were 529 banks and 694 branches. 
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The number of deposit accounts had increased to 2,170,000; the 
new depositors for the year being 263,000, divided as follows :— 





- £ 
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Add for friendly societies ....)......sssssecseeee Bs 
263, 1,908, 





The expenses of the banks were tod. per deposit account, or 
% per cent. on the transactions of the year. The dotation funds 
were 674,000/., the reserve funds 95,0001. 

In Belgium, the most important savings bank is thi founded. 
by the State in 1865. It has twenty-three branch banks, and the 
thirty-nine agencies of the national bank and the post offices act on 
its behalf. On 31st December, 1871, its deposits amounted to 
880,000/., a sum nearly equal to that of the other savings banks 
together. On 3lst December, 1874, 1,593,000/., or nearly half as 
much again as the others put together. Its deposit accounts at the 
latter date were 92,000/.; those of the other savings banks, 40,000/. 


SP BOSC LO act. ee ocapt daacde fates eatin 64, 
CUE See a: (acai © Rape Be 2 ol ve Be meee 10, 
PRE Be teas os Ao tes Si so) Rr > eee ee 4, 
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The deposits in the year 1874 were 882,000/., in 225,000 sums. 
Of the deposit account— 


75 per cent. are under........ 4b. 

12 from 4l. to 2ol. 
5 ss BOs hirano 
6 1) Se ELON: 
2 os OVOTo caer 1201. 


When a deposit exceeds 120/., the manager may, after notice, — 
employ the excess in the purchase of stock. Much use is made 
by the Government of the deposits for public purposes, such as 
roads, education, &c. ‘The most considerable of the local savings 
banks is that of Nivelles, of whose deposits, amounting to 159,000/., 
as much as 155,000/. is invested in the public funds. The Govern- 
ment bank allows 3 per cent. interest, with power once in five 
years to add a proportion of the reserve fund. The bank of 
Nivelles allowed 4 per cent. up to 3lst March, 1869, when the 


interest was reduced to 33. 
282 
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Of the 240 savings banks established in Holland, 175 of which 
were founded by the Society of Public Utility, 216 are still in 
existence. Their deposits amount to 1,127,000/., in addition to 
which they have reserves amounting to 173,000/. ‘The rate of 
interest varies from 3 to 4 per cent. 

The savings bank of Luxemburg was established in 1859. The 
deposits on 31st December, 1874, amounted to 311,000/. 

In Switzerland are 312 savings banks. The depositors at the 
end of 1872 were 542,000, on a population of 2,669,000. ‘The 
amount deposited was 11,581,000/. The deposits for the year were 
3,505,000/., and the withdrawals 2,665,0001. The principal invest- 
ment is in mortgages, amounting to 7,424,000/. 

Austria has 275 savings banks. The number of deposit accounts 
is stated to be 1,269,000, and the amount deposited 53,930,000/. 
The investments of the year, 22,195,000/., and the withdrawals 
18,957,000. The usual rate of interest is 5 per cent., though some 
savings banks allow 4, and some 6. The savings bank of Vienna 
is the most important, its total capital being 9,375,000l. 

Hungary has 283 savings banks, and 15,209,000/. to the credit 
of depositors. 


[00,000’s omitted.] 
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Discussion on Mr. Braproor’s PAPER. 


Mr. FREDERICK HENpRIKs said the Society would, he had no doubt, 
consider themselves much indebted to Mr. Brabrook for the care — 
and pains he had taken in bringing before them the figures of the 
Report of the Italian Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce on 
this interesting subject of savings banks. At the same time there 
was reason for disappointment at finding that Mr. Brabrook’s 
paper contained no adequate grouping and analysis of the facts. 
For example, there were no totals given of the savings banks 
deposits at any period, nor of the number of all the banks and of 
their depositors for the whole of Europe. All such details should 
be given in their calculated ratios to each other, and to the total 
population of every separate country at a given date, as points of 
primary importance if the question were treated from a comparative 
and international point of view. In the absence of these, the title 
of the paper was somewhat of a misnomer; and, instead of being 
called ‘‘International Statistics,” it only deserved the name of a 
collection of savings bank statistics of various countries. Nor could 
the present attempt be, with justice, termed the first that had been 
made to collect together such statistics. In addition to the older 
essays in that direction, by M. de Candolle, of Geneva, and by 
Baron Gérando, in his work “Sur la Bienfaisance Publique,” they 
had the very recent statistics of savings banks collected by the 
Belgian Government, and the reports presented to the French 
Government within the last two or three years by M. de Malarce, 
who had been commissioned to visit England and Austria to study 
their savings bank systems. M. de Malarce had quite lately 
estimated the aggregate amount of the sums at credit of all the de- 
positors in the savings banks of Hurope at about 7 milliards of francs, 
or say 280 million pounds sterling. This, as he (Mr. Hendriks) 
would presently explain, might be considered as rather an under- 
estimate, if the figures scattered in Mr. Brabrook’s paper were 
collected and added together. Before, however, referring further 
to this, he would venture to suggest that there must be a mistake 
in Mr. Brabrook’s statement that the amount of savings bank 
deposits per head of the population was 13/.in the United States. 
The present population of the United States was about 43 millions, 
so that the total savings bank deposits at 13/. per head would give 
a total of 559 million pounds sterling. This must be immensely 
over-estimated. At all events the total deposits from customers of 
6,598 United States national, State, private, and savings banks, 
which gave returns as at October last to the American commis- 
sioners of internal revenue, amounted together only to 4025 million 
pounds sterling. After all, the statement in the Italian report, as 
it was presented in Mr. Brabrook’s réswmé, might only be found to 
mean that in certain States of the American Union the savings banks 
deposits were 13/. per head of the population of those States. It 
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so, the allegation that 137. per head was the average deposit of the 
United States people generally, was without any statistical founda- 
tion. There was an American gentleman (Mr. Washburne) now 
present who might probably be able to clear up any doubt on this 
subject. He (Mr. Hendriks) had himself taken the trouble to add up 
the figures given by Mr. Brabrook, and, if not mistaken in a some- 
what hurried addition of the figures of the total deposits for all the 
Huropean countries, it seemed to him that the total amount of the 
deposits for Europe were within a fraction 293 million pounds 
sterling, the number of savings banks nearly 12,000, the number of 
depositors 13 millions. In some instances the figures came down 
only to 1872 or 1873. Allowing, therefore, for an increase since 
then, he would estimate the total of the deposits of the Huropean 
savings banks at about 300 million pounds sterling in 1877. This 
would give an average for each depositor of about 23/., and an 
average per head of 1/. 4s. for each person of the population of 
Europe, 250 millions in number, comprised in these returns. 
These results were not very encouraging, having regard to the 
large area over which the operations of savings banks were spread, 
and considering that in some of the leading countries of Hurope 
such institutions were now more than two generations old. At the 
same time, as they constituted only one of several forms of saving, ° 
there was a difficulty in drawing conclusions from them as showing 
in any absolute unqualified manner, the comparative thrift of 
various countries. They were rather more to be relied upon as an 
interesting branch of banking statistics, showing the extent to 
which the floating capital of the lower classes of Hurope is 
distributed in a particularly well available and moderately. pro- 
ductive form. It was an observable fact, also, that a really 
remarkable progress in this form of saving had very recently 
been observed in France. His attention had been called to some 
statements made within the last few weeks in the “Journal des 
Debats.” It would appear that in the normal period of eighteen 
years preceding the war with Germany, the French savings banks 
deposits increased annually by about 26 million francs. Thus, 
starting from 275 million francs of deposits in 1852 (when the 
savings banks law was changed), a total of 720 million francs was 
reached in June, 1870. After the war, the deposits, which had 
fallen to 515 millions francs in 1872, attained a total of 
535 millions in 1873, and of 573 millions in 1874. But, starting 
from that time, the annual increments have gone on by hundred 
millions, and bring up the total deposits to 667 million francs in 
1875, to 775 million francs in 1876, and to 790 million francs on 
28th February, 1877. At the present moment. the deposits are 
said to exceed 800 million francs. M. de Malarce attributes this 
astonishing increase in the deposits in a very marked degree to the 
introduction, throughout France, of the penny savings bank 
system, established long ago in our own country, but which would 
appear to have found an even more congenial soil for growth 
amongst our neighbours. More than 4,000 schools in France have 
established penny banks since 1874. The number of scholars thus 
already made familiar with the system amounts to 260,000. Not 
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only are they educated through these banks into practical notions 
and habits of thrift, but experience has shown that they act by 
example upon their elder brothers, parents, and friends, so as in 
turn to stimulate the latter to saving and thus to largely widen the 
circle of depositors. 


Mr. Cornetivs Watrorp said that some years since, in the 
course of his travels through Europe, he had made an inquiry into 
the question of savings banks, not so much for themselves as a 
means of testing the accumulating wealth of the countries; but 
before referring to foreign countries he wished to say a word on 
our own. The last part of the paper attributed to Miss (should be 
Mrs.) Priscilla Wakefield the founding of the first savings bank in 
1804; but if his memory did not fail him this was not the first 
savings bank in England. De Foe in his essay on ‘‘ Projects,” 1697, 
had suggested the idea. Mr. John Barber Beaumont founded the 
Westminster Savings Bank in 1806, which was the first actual 
savings bank in London. The first savings bank in the provinces 
was probably that at Wendover. In reference to the statistics of 
foreign countries there was one noticeable omission, and that was 
Spain; but he did not wonder at the omission, because it was very 
difficult to get particulars. Some years ago, in travelling through 
Spain, he had made an inquiry as to the number of savings banks, 
and found it exceedingly difficult to get any details at all; but as 
far as he could then see there were then twelve savings banks and 
one hundred bull rings (laughter). The people of Spain had not 
been trained to habits of thrift. With regard to France, he found 
that savings banks were not made use of in anything like the degree 
which might be expected, having regard to the well-known thrift 
of the people of that country. Although it was clear that since 
the war 28,000,000/. had been deposited, that was hardly one-fiftieth 
of the savings of that most economic people, who invested their 
money in other forms, partly in securities to bearer, the law wisely 
giving them great facilities in that way. Everybody in France had 
real or personal property and coupons payable to bearer. Savings 
banks in Europe were usually regarded more or less as Governmental 
institutions, and where the Government was not a stable one there 
was a great difficulty in inducing the industrious classes to put 
their money into any banks which seemed to have, even in the 
remotest degree, any dependence on the Government. He thought 
that was one of the reasons why the banks had not thriven in 
Spain and France. In Germany, which was not a rich country, 
there was a very rapid tendency to the development of savings 
banks, and returns from Germany would, if they could be obtained, 
show greater results than in any other part of Europe, probably 
including Great Britain. The policy of the Government in Great 
Britain with regard to savings banks had been a very remarkable 
one, and, he thought, a very unwise one. The amount of deposit 
permitted to any one individual was limited; and the idea had 
been to put these institutions under Government guarantee, and 
consequently they yielded a small rate of interest. He was certain 
this mode of limitation had had the effect of very much lessening 
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the development of those banks. He thought that the scheme 
might easily be amended thus:—that those who desired the 
guarantee of the Government might have it, but then of course 
the amount on deposit would be limited because the guarantee 
involved a loss. But let persons so disposed deposit at the same 
bank other moneys not under that limitation, either as to amount 
deposited or rate of interest, and then there would be something 
for the trustees of these banks to do. At present the savings 
banks in England were managed by very respectable old gentle- 
men, who received the money, entered it into a book, and simply 
caused it to be remitted to the Commissioners of the National 
Debt for investment. He had had an opportunity of seeing the 
way in which these things were bungled, and he wondered there 
was so much confidence as there was in regard to savings banks in 
England. If they were put on a more business-like footing the 
amount of deposits might be increased tenfold. In the United 
States he had had a good opportunity also of seeing the working 
of savings banks, and they were to be seen there in a much greater 
state of perfection. Referring to Mr. Hendriks’ statistics, he 
thought it was clear from an examination of the paper that the 
132. per head attributed to the depositors in America bore relation 
only to the four States mentioned in the paper. In California it 
averaged 30/. per head. The New England States and the south- 
western States were the places where the savings banks most 
prevailed. In every town of note in America the savings bank 
was one of the prominent institutions, and not only the working 
classes, but also the middle classes, were investors. ‘T'he gentlemen 
who managed these banks’ were retired bankers, merchants and 
those skilled in finance, and the money was frequently lent out for 
the improvement of properties in the district. This certainly some- 
times led to loss, but on the whole there was a direct inducement 
for people to deposit their money, knowing the many opportunities 
for profitable investment and that the borrowers were frequently 
those whom they knew something of, and that the money would 
realise a large high rate of interest. Those were the only savings 
banks, as far as he knew, that had free action and that were with- 
out restriction as to amount of deposit or limitation as to rate of 
interest ; and the wealth that had been accumulated by them, and 
the local improvements that had been carried out, presented on the 
whole an example which he should like to see followed in this 
country: 


The Hon. Mr. Wasunurne, of Boston, said that the American 
savings banks were perhaps better seen in Massachusetts than in 
any other of the States of the Union. There was hardly a town in 
the State of 6,000 or 7,000 inhabitants, in which one was not found. 
They were chartered by the legislature, and were conducted 
usually by a board of trustees, consisting of a dozen or twenty 
members as the case might be. These gentlemen were usually 
retired capitalists, or men who could give their time gratuitously 
to work of this kind. They were carried on, especially in the 
towns and small cities, with great economy. The chief expenses 
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were the pay of a cashier, and perhaps of a clerk; the trustees, as 
before stated, received no remuneration for their services. In 
these institutions the earnings of all classes of people were 
deposited, although they had been instituted primarily for the 
special benefit of the poor; so favourably were they regarded 
the time had come when the wealthy, as well as the poor, sought 
them as the safest place for investment to such an extent as 
the law would allow. In Massachusetts he thought that $1,000 
was the most that might stand in any one name. Supposing 
that a father with a family of seven children, wished to deposit 
in these institutions sums of money on their behalf, he could 
place say $7,000 in one, and as much more in another, and 
still in another; and in that way, in the aggregate large sums 
of money were deposited by the wealthier classes. Looking 
at the vast amount of money deposited in the United States 
in savings institutions, and particularly in Massachusetts, he 
could understand that it would appear to the stranger incredible 
that those were exclusively the savings of the poor. They were 
not: they were so to a large extent, but they included the deposits 
of the wealthier classes also. A question had been raised by Mr. 
Hendriks, as to whether the amount of 13/. per head of the popula- 
tion of the United States was not in excess of what it really was. 
He held in his hand a copy of the report of Massachusetts for 
1875, from which it appeared that the total amount of deposits in 
that State at the close of the year, was $237,848,963 21 cents, or 
about 47,000,000/. sterling. The amount per head was put down 
as $144, or near 30/. per head of the population. The population of 
the State when this report was made out, was about 1,651,652. 
The number of banks in the State was 180; the number of towns, 
large and small, if he remembered rightly, was about 360 or 370. 
The amount of interest which the savings banks of Massachusetts 
had earned would, he thought, average considerably more than 
6 per cent. He thought it wonld be safe to say that in the last two 
decades it would amount to 65 per cent. Some of the older institu- 
tions in the State had limited the annual dividend to 5 per cent., 
and this was guaranteed to the depositors, but an extra dividend 
had been made, once in five years, of additional earnings which, he 
thought, had brought the average up to even something more than 
he had stated. There were institutions in the State where a specula- 
tive spirit had prevailed, with a desire to show large dividends, and 
which had led to injudicious investments, with corresponding loss 
to the banks. But these were exceptional cases. The soundest 
institutions regarded 6 per cent. as much as really should be 
counted upon, and he thought that from their experience as 
business men, they would agree with the trustees of these institu- 
tions in this conviction. The population of New England is about 
3,500,000, and the population of the State of New York, about 
4,500,000, or something like one million more than all the six New 
England States; but the amount of her deposits only amounted to 
about the same as those of the six New England States, or 
64,000,000. Leaving New England and the middle States and 
going into the western and southern States, it would be found that 
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the same attention had not been given to saving institutions. 
They were, however, on the increase everywhere in the United 
States. They were, in fact, benevolent organisations to which the 
poor man might go and deposit his savings, and feel morally sure of 
realising 6 per cent. interest and the principal whenever his needs 
might require it. As he had said before, gentlemen of established 
reputation were generally selected as directors of those under- 
takings. The investments were made in United States bonds, 
State bonds, city and county bonds, stock of the leading banks, and 
mortgages. Comparatively but little loss had been sustained. 
The amount invested in mortgages was at the rate of 50 per 
cent. of the real, or actual value of the property. As before 
said, the cost of working these institutions was very mode- 
rate. In a town with a population of 5,000 or_6,000 inhabi- 
tants like Plymouth, for instance, the only employé required 
would be the cashier, with a salary of about 4o0l. or 500l. a-year, 
and a clerk at a small expense. The rent of suitable buildings in 
country towns was small, and the services of the trustees being 
gratuitous, the expense of conducting such a concern was necessarily 
very small; and as all the profits go to the depositors, he could not 
conceive of any institution better adapted, not only to the poor, 
but to all classes, who wished to lay by something of their accumu- 
lations for a rainy day, or the evening of life. The expense of con- 
ducting the larger institutions in cities, of course was greater, but 
economy in management would apply to them all. 


The Presipent having expressed the thanks of the meeting to 
Mr. Brabrook for bringing forward the paper, 


Mr. Brasroox, in reply, said that the courteous criticism of 
Mr. Hendriks showed how very necessary the few words of expla- 
nation were with which he had prefaced the reading of the paper. 
It was not an original paper. It was simply an abstract of the 
report supplied by the Italian Government on savings banks. The 
very word ‘‘ international,” to which Mr. Hendriks took exception, 
was on the title page of the report. With regard to the statistics 
of the United States, Mr. Walford had supplied an answer to 
Mr. Hendriks. The statement that the United States had 13/. per 
head of the population applied to those States with regard to which 
he had information, and not those with regard to which he had no 
information. A more general collecting together of the results of 
the statistics, with a view to show them in a united form, would be 
delusive, because it would mix together the countries where 3 per 
cent., 4 per cent., and 6 per cent. interest was given, and it would 
mix the countries where there were with those where there were 
no other means for the investment of the spare capital of the 
working classes. He had already made, however (see Table A), a 
statement showing that in the first period ending 1848 the aggre- 
gate of the countries from which information had been obtained in 
order to make a comparison was 55 millions; in the second period, 
ending 1871, g1 millions; and according to the last return the 
amount was 232 millions. 
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I—The Proposed Discontinuance of Section F, Hconomic Science 
and Statistics, at the British Association. 


Tue following communication appeared in the Economist of 
20th October, with reference to the proposed discontinuance of 
Section F of the British Association :— 


“The new number of the Stutistical Journal gives very properly 
the official papers which have arisen out of the proposal as above, 
and these papers fully confirm the views expressed in the Heonomist 
8th September, in favour of retaining Section F as part of the 
programme of the British Association. 

** At a period not very distant, it was my good fortune to be 
connected pretty closely for several successive years in an official 
capacity with Section F’, and also in an official capacity with the 
Statistical Society. Towards the end of that period Section F 
began to be invaded by the miscellaneous and meandering class of 
papers, which in later years have unhappily become far too frequent 
in the proceedings of the section: and it then became my duty, in 
consultation with others, to discover, if possible, a remedy for the 
evil. In the first place, it was manifest that the mischief arose 
chiefly from the insufficiency of the controlling power under which 
the section was conducted. That controlling power was in theory, 
and according to the rules of the British Association, composed of 
three parties, viz., the president, the secretaries, and the committee ; 
and, if these authorities could have acted in concert for some time 
before the week of meeting, as well as during that week, nothing 
better could have been desired. But there was not only no previous 
concert—there was scarcely any previous nomination of these officers. 

‘One of the wisest and most successful rules of the Association, 
is that the president of the whole body shall be publicly nominated 
a year in advance of the meeting which is to assemble under his 
care. Hence the president-elect has ample time to consider his 
plans, to apply to his friends for support, and to arrange that 
particular subjects shall be brought before the Association by 
competent persons. But the reverse of this excellent rule is applied 
to the presidents of sections. These officers are nominated privately 
by the general committee only a few weeks, sometimes not so long, 
before the actual date of meeting ; and the secretaries and committee 
are left, to a large extent, to the chances of the first day of the 
meeting itself. 

“It is impossible under such a system that there can be any- 
thing but imperfect control ; and the imperfection of the control is 
more felt in Section F than in any of the other sections, and for the 
obvious reason that the Economic and Statistical Division is most 
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hhable to the sudden and persevering incursion of non-scientific 
paperists and speakers. 

‘‘One of the most marked changes in the condition and functions 
of the British Association is, that the office of the general president 
has become less—and the office of the sectional presidents more— 
important and conspicuous. 

“The field of science has happily become so vast, that it is not 
profitable nor desirable that the general president should attempt in 
his opening address to do more than discuss the present aspect of 
the branch of knowledge most familiar tohim. The general surveys 
and exhortations of former days are now impossible and out of 
place. But the addresses of the presidents of sections become every 
year of greater value and importance; and the same remark applies 
to the proceedings of the sections—now almost twice as numerous 
as they were thirty years ago. 

“The suggestion, therefore, I have to urge is that the efficiency 
of all the sections, but especially of Section F, can be best secured 
by the public nomination of the sectional presidents; of the local, 
and, at least one other of the secretaries; and of two or three of 
the vice-presidents, if not twelve months, certainly not less than six 
months prior to each meeting. I lay stress on the public nomination, 
in order that the members of the Association as a whole may be 
informed of the names of the persons under whom the sections are 
to be placed ; and also in order that the reputation and character of 
these persons may become pledged, as it were, to the success of their 
several departments. 

‘“‘ Further, as regards the Economic Section, I would suggest that 
the Statistical Society in London should constitute, from among its 
members, a standing committee, charged with the duty of assisting 
and co-operating with the office-bearers-elect of Section F. In this 
manner it would be possible to settle beforehand a programme of 
papers, and arrange for the presence at the meeting itself of persons 
competent to sustain scientific discussion. 

“The Council in London of the Social Science Association have 
from the first exercised over the annual meetings a control very 
similar to that now suggested, and with the best results. The point 
in which they have failed, so far, has been their inability to announce 
publicly the names of the general and sectional presidents and 
secretaries some months before the meetings. 

‘There is another most excellent and successful arrangement of 
the Social Science Association, which has become urgently needful 
at the meetings of the British Association, viz., the delivery of the 
addresses of presidents of sections, not all on the Thursday morning, 
as at present, but on successive mornings of the week of meeting. 
The delivery of ten or twelve addresses on the same morning is 
bewildering and awkward; unfair to the speakers, and still more 
unfair to the members of the Association. 

‘‘On the general question of the appropriateness of Hconomic 
Science and Statistics as the special subjects of one of the sections 
of the British Association, I conceive that there is scarcely room for 
debate at this time of day. If the most illustrious of the founders 
of the Association, fifty years ago, considered that these subjects 
were then proper to be included in the scheme of an association for 
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the advancement, not of natural science only, but of science as a 
whole, it cannot be seriously contended that they would now desire 
to exclude them. In point of fact, as concerns statistics, there is 
now far stronger reason for applying to them exact methods and 
Searching discussion than at any former time. The necessities of 
Governments, the competition of commerce, and the labours of 
individual inquirers have amassed statistical materials, which are in 
a great degree useless, because not yet dealt with on scientific 
principles of reduction and classification. In this respect statistics 
closely resembles meteorology, and the remedy required is precisely 
the same in both cases, viz., controversy and discussion—rival 
explanations and antagonistic theories—carried on with all the 
excitement of discovery and contest until the truth be made plain. 

‘But this is precisely the sort of platform and opportunity 
which the British Association was set up to secure and render public 
and permanent; and it is not supposable that after fifty years of 
noble and advancing faithfulness to its fundamental principles it 
will now retire pusillanimously from a province of its wide domain, 
as likely as any of the rest to enlarge the scope and extend the 
appliances of positive knowledge.” 


Be 6 He 


Il.—Turkish Resources. 


Tue Times of 20th October published the following sequel to the 
article on Russian Statistics, which we reprinted in the last number 
of the Journal :— 


‘In a review of Russian statistics published on the 22nd of 
August, we concluded by saying that considerations of the resources 
of Turkey, similar to those we had applied in the case of Russia, 
would perhaps show that Turkey is ‘capable of a much greater 
effort without exhaustion than is commonly supposed.’ 

“We now propose to inquire a little into the statistics of Turkey, 
so as to obtain some idea of the means she has for carrying on the 
struggle. The data for such an inquiry are notoriously loose. 
Turkey has few official statistics, and what there are, are mostly 
scattered, the particulars relating to the separate provinces and not 
to the whole empire. There is not even a good census or survey, 
the beginning of any formal ‘ statistique.’ In the days before official 
statistics, however, it was surprising how much knowledge existed 
on many points on which we are apt to imagine there could be no 
information at all without the official agencies now employed. A 
statesman like Pitt, when he first proposed the income tax, was able 
to make a tolerably good guess as to its probable yield, although the 
land tax was antiquated, and there was no account of the valuations 
for the rates. Forty or fifty years ago there were no agricultural 
returns in England, but statisticians could make estimates, which 
on many points were near enough the mark for practical purposes. 
In treating Turkish statistics, therefore, without the aids we are 
used to in countries where there is a good administration, we need 
not be absolutely in the dark. The results will not be so authorita- 
tive or so complete in detail as it is expedient to have them, but 
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they will be much better than no result at all, and may leave no 
practical doubt on the more important questions to be answered. 

“The first question which presents itself is that of population 
and area. Of this a very good account has lately been given by 
Mr. Ravenstein in a paper on the populations of Russia and Turkey 
read before the Statistical Society. Though differing in some 
detail, he sees reason to adopt generally the estimates of 
Messrs. Behm and Wagner, in their annual volume on the population 
of the earth. The estimate may be taken as the result of a careful 
analysis of statements made by travellers, and in our own consular 
reports, and of such official statistics for particular provinces as are 
accessible. We condense it as follows :— 


Estimated Population and Area of Turkey. 





Area. Population 























Province of Square Miles. Population. per Square Mile. 
In EUROPE. 
Adridnoplers...iscei..aaraiba ances 31,110 1,615,000 52 
DSRUbei ct scarce sree eae 253020 1,689,000 68 
TGGA0 Viton seeecietsnsrtr cere tae ceeeanaecsceae? 12,470 936,000 as 
NalOnied white ate eee: 245450 1,282,000 53 
Warinats (hot cece ree ee 14,250 1,436,000 for 
Scutari-(Albania)+ ..5.2.c0icesscoee.. 135720 400,000 22 
FierZego Vina | 6...cstectecnncercteeem 13,680 164,000 12 
SS OSUIS 3 se beacon tay eee seeing Ae NES 18,970 1,079,000 oF 
ORGS! ARTA A es A 3,320 - 275,000 83 
Ariny-and NAVY ih echt..tissaxsipeets — 108,000 — 
Constantinople are tai nacen-scicts 1,100 685,000 623 
168,090 9,669,000 61 
In Asta. 
Tslands and Samo6...........0.ss000 6,513 421,000 63 
Asia Minor— 
Constantinople stnitic8.t0i8 5,100 796,090 156 
Brusk ..ioanaisetaahesct eects 3054.00 1,030,000 34 
SS] a-al 1. ue eere Soir eee eens Sere eet O 1,041,000 48 
TAS GALUNL vase .atsecestoe Saree -asncr at 19,770 772,000 39 
NVIDOLE “ietneeviiedessntetsmpensceettsas-? 26,790 514,000 19 
Konia ..:.... RE PERE AE. 393120 755,000 1g 
A dane 25. 20S BS: 14,730 335,000 22 
Prebizond,, cscssiiasters.faavsaepestdeut: 14,370 938,000 67 
SEV ES bus satashe ecceus Wich todatteeeck tare 26,240 812,600 31 
Kurdistan and Armenia— 
Erzeroum and Van .........0:6... 45,750 1,238,000 27 
Didrbeks (1k: Wasa aC WAS 39,550 1,140,000 29 
Aleppo ss)..ccsynrtacceahss.Gi 46,140 880,000 19 
Sika cS aera <8 ARTE Pa eee 35,530 2,250,000 64 
Bagdad — 0.001. tescoscheresscarensses rive: 99,970 2,000,000 20 
BOD EY RG! irc ceteansterecersnes: 31,890 218,000 68 
Hejaz and Yemen ..........4..0.- 22,000 1,135,000 5 
Army and Navy 2..8cibies — 50,000 _— 
724,183 16,325,000 23 











882,273 25,994,000 — 
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““ We have given this statement with some detail, because it is 
desirable to show where the centres of population are—always an 
essential point in the questions now before us—and also in order to 
compare the proportion of the districts as to. which we have statistics 
of some sort to the remaining districts of which we have less detail. 
As regards centres of population, it will be observed that Turkey 
in Europe, as a whole, has far more inhabitants to the square mile 
than Turkey in Asia; that there are three or four European 
provinces where the population is more dense than elsewhere, viz., 
the Danube, which is now the seat of war, Adrianople, and Kossova, 
which are immediately adjacent to the seat of war, and Janina, 
which lies comparatively distant. There are, however, one or two 
provinces in Asia, particularly Syria and Trebizond, and that part 
of Asia Minor near to Constantinople, where the population equals 
in density that of the more populous Huropean provinces of Turkey. 
As regards the war in Europe, therefore, where the main struggle 
lies, it is a contest by Russia primarily against a population of about 
4 or 5 millions living in the provinces of the Danube, Adrianople, 
and Kossova, and secondarily, against a remaining population of 
about 4 millions in Hurope and 16 millions in Asia. The bulk of 
the Asiatic population is, however, in Asia Minor and Syria, and 
many parts are accessible by sea from Constantinople, and, prac- 
tically, as near the scene of hostilities as the outlying parts of 
European Turkey. The statement, it will be observed, also omits 
the population of Egypt, although that tributary has, in fact, as ig 
well known, contributed both men and money to the war. 

‘‘ In whatever way we look at the numbers, if we are to look at 
numbers only, apart from political or race considerations, they are 
those of a considerable State. The important point seems to be 
that the resources of nearly the whole 25 millions are available in a 
contest; that there is not a nucleus, as in Russia, to which other 
parts of the Empire are suckers and not feeders. At no point has 
Turkey been maintaining an army for some ulterior object out of 
the surplus of the rest of the empire. There is no Transcaucasia 
or Central Asia to be a drain upon the central nucleus. Some parts 
of the empire, such as Kurdistan and Armenia, in consequence of 
the difficulty of communications, could probably aid very little in 
an external contest, or even a contest on some distant part of the 
Turkish frontiers ; but Kurdistan and Armenia are directly made 
available, in consequence of Russia having made a separate attack 
on Armenia, and used up part of her resources for that attack. 
Per contra, it is to be observed that Turkey does not recruit from 
the whole population of the Empire, but only from two-thirds—the 
Mahomedan part—of the population. We doubt if this is material, 
because the adult males of fighting age belonging to these two-thirds 
must be ample for an indefinite amount of recruiting. Before 
Sadowa the whole population of Prussia was only about 18 millions, 
During the great wars at the beginning of the century the whole 
population of the United Kingdom was only about 16 millions, 
France in the same period, before her extensions through Napoleonic 
conquests, was only a country of about 26 millions. Yet we know 
what numerous armies Prussia had in her Sadowa campaign, and 
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France in the revolutionary wars, while our own armies at the 
beginning of the century were continuously very large, although 
we only sent handfuls to the vital points. More recently the 
Northern States of the American Union, with a population of 
24 millions, kept on foot for several years an army of a million of 
men, and their opponent, with a population of only 8 millions to 
recruit from, had, at least, half-a-million under arms. Unless it 
comes to be a question of such prodigious numbers as France and 
Germany now reckon on being able to put in the field, a nation of 
15 to 20 millions can supply what is, practically, an indefinite 
number of recruits. The difficulty comes to be one not of men, but 
supplies. 

“Tf Turkey can find the supplies, she has, for all practical 
purposes, as extensive a recruiting ground at command as she can 
need. But how about the supplies? What is the free revenue of 
Turkey ? Is she not totally unable to provide anything for interest 
on her debt? In answering these questions we need make no 
question, of course, of the potential resources and natural wealth 
of Turkey, on which all are agreed. We think, however, there is 
some evidence of a larger amount of developed resources than is 
sometimes thought. One sign of this is the foreign trade. Turkey 
publishes no monthly or annual returns of imports and exports, but 
the movements of shipping in the principal ports suffice to show 
how large a trade there may be. According to the Almanach de 
Gotha, the tonnage of ships entering Constantinople m 1874 was 
4,603,000, and we learn from our consular reports that in the 
following ports or provinces of the empire the entries of shipping 
were as follow ina recent year :—Smyrna, 775,000 tons; Trebizond, 
232,000 tons; Alexandretta, 157,000 tons; Oyprus, 158,000 tons; 
Jeddah, 193,000 tons; Adana, 139,000 tons; Prevesa, 51,000 tons ; 
Jaffa, 19,000 tons—making a total of 1,720,000 tons, exclusive of 
Constantinople, and with Constantinople 6,323,000 tons. There 
are many ports of the empire besides those enumerated—Varna, 
Salonica, and others, respecting which we have not figures before us 
for a recent year, but a total of over 6,000,000 tons is by itself a 
large one. The annual entries of shipping in the foreign trade of 
the United Kingdom are only about four times that amount. 
Turkey, of course, has not a fourth of the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom, while mere shipping statistics are no sufficient 
guide in such a matter, as Constantinople, for instance, may be 
largely only a port of call; but with all qualifications, an empire 
into whose ports over 6,000,000 tons of shipping enter annually 
must do a large trade. The entries of shipping into Russian ports, 
with which a comparison is instantly suggested, are only about 
4,000,000 tons. 

‘That there is a large trade we have also direct evidence. 
According to the consular reports we have referred to, the exports 
and. imports of the following ports or provinces in a recent year 
have been :— 
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Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
354.8 3,000 3,896,060 

960,000 760,000 
445,000 4.46 000 
211,000 230,000 
40,000 138,000 
400,000 494,000 
110,000 258,000 
94,000 238,000 
557 73,000 6,460,000 








“* Any one who compares this table with that of population 
above noticed, will at once see that the trade thus dealt with is only 
that of about a third or fourth part of the population of Turkey ; 
that very little of the European trade is comprised; that Trebizond 
is omitted ; and that there is also an omission of the Arabian ports. 
We should be safe in estimating that the total of the above ports 
does not comprise a third of the foreign trade of Turkey. For- 
tunately, there is a still more direct way of arriving at a conclusion 
on the matter. Although the Turkish Government does not publish 
trade accounts of its own, we can take the accounts of the principal 
countries with which, as the shipping statistics tell us, Turkey 
trades, and find out in this way what trade they do with Turkey. 
This will so far be as serviceable as if the Turkish Government 
made up the account. We learn, then, from the official statistics of 
the under-mentioned countries, that Turkey imports from and 
exports to them as follows :— 


Trade of Turkey with the undermentioned Countries, as Compiled from 
their respective Official Statistics. 








Imports from. Exports to. 
£ £ 
United Kingdom ............. { Bi 31200 \ 7,444,000 
457,000 

ST AACN a Oe haiti ccts «stove: 1,840,000 7,520,000 
VCE toe a0 Ener a ee ee 1,312,000 1,912,000 
NCS een as Se eee er eee 528,000 1,217,000 
Austria (Turkish frontier) + 5,264,000 3,741,000 
CEYOCCO., cnc cccueta tater, ee. 296,006 758,000 
Totaly vinaen tenets. a: 15,620,000 22,592,000 








* Converting the rouble at 2s. 6d. 
t - ‘florin at 2s. 





‘The imports are less, and the exports more than they would be 
if the account was made up in Turkey, the imports being taken at 
the place from which they are sent, and, therefore, minus freight 
and charges, and the exports being taken at the place to which they 
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are sent, and, therefore, plus freight and charges; whereas when the 
account is made up at home it is the exports which are reckoned 
minus and the imports which are reckoned plus the charges of 
freight and conveyance. Adding 20 per cent. to the imports and 
deducting as much from the exports, we should arrive at a total of 
about 18 or 19 millions in each case, or about 36 millions in the 
ageregate, as the foreign trade of Turkey, a conclusion which is in 
agreement with the amount of the trade of the ports above specified. 
We are inclined to think the figure may be under the mark. There 
must be many more countries than those named with which Turkey 
trades, while for Austria there is only shown the trade with Turkey 
by the land and river frontier, and not the trade by sea. There is 
no doubt an error in the contrary direction, in consequence of the 
fizures for France and the other countries, except Hngland, com- 
prising the trade with Roumania under the head of Turkey; but 
on looking at Roumanian statistics we find that Roumanian trade 
with these countries, both ways, does not amount to more than 
5 millions, while Roumania itself has a trade with Turkey of nearly 
2 millions. The error thus arising consequently cannot exceed 
3 millions, and the Turkish trade with the minor countries will 
probably be as much as that,if not more. We conclude, then, that 
Turkey does a foreign trade of, at least, 36 millions annually. 

‘‘ This view is confirmed in yet another way. Turkey levies an 
import duty of about 8 per cent., and as the gross yield of her 
customs in recent years appears to be about 1,800,000l., this would 
give a total import value of about 20 millions, making some allow- 
ance for miscellaneous charges in addition to the 8 per cent.; and 
as Turkey is partly exploited by foreign capital, where the exports 
in normal years should exceed the imports, we may assume that the 
exports are, at least, as much as the imports. We thus arrive once 
more at a figure of nearly 40 millions as the aggregate foreign trade 
of Turkey. 

“This total of foreign trade, comparing Turkey with other 
countries, is a considerable one. It is rather more than one-third 
the foreign trade of Russia, although the population of Turkey is 
less than one-third that of all Russia, and little more than one-third 
that of Russia in Europe, with which, perhaps, the comparison 
ought to be made. It is more than half the foreign trade of India, 
although India has 240 millions of people, as compared with the 
Turkish 26 millions. Generally a State of 26 millions, which has a 
surplus of 20 millions to exchange for foreign products, must have 
considerable resources to fall back upon for purposes of defence. If 
its people choose to go without some foreign products which they 
buy in ordinary years, they may have a good deal to spend on the 
equipment of their armies. 

‘The next evidence of resources is the yield of the more im- 
portant taxes. Of these, as Turkey is an agricultural country, the 
most important for our present purpose is the tithe on agricultural 
produce. According to the last peace budget, before the present 
troubles began—viz., for 1875-76—the normal yield of the tithe 
throughout the whole empire, 7.e., without the special additions 
made to it--is stated as 6,264,c00/., which would make the agri- 
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cultural produce 62,640,000/. In addition, there is a sheep tax, the 
equivalent in pastoral districts of the tithe on agricultural produce, 
and the yield of this sheep tax is 1,868,000/., which would make the 
corresponding produce 18,680,c00l. The produce represented by 
the tithe and the sheep tax together would thus be 81,320,000/. All 
accounts agree that the defects and corruption of the administration 
are such that although the taxpayers are often oppressed by the mode 
of levying the taxes and the illegal exactions of the taxgatherers, 
yet the Government does not get its due—that the tithe and sheep 
tax it succeeds in collecting do not represent the whole produce, but 
something much less. But even a produce of 81,320,000/., would 
represent a sum of more than 3/., per head of the population, or 
12/. to 157. per family; and these sums, though they are no doubt 
small enough according to English notions, nevertheless, allowing 
for the much lower range of prices, as compared with England, at 
which the produce must be valued, may be consistent with a good 
deal of comfort among the people. If Turkish roads and com- 
munications were improved, nominal prices throughout the empire 
would rise; but in such a connection we must not think of nominal 
prices only. It may be said, of course, that Turkish budgets are 
wholly untrustworthy, and that we do not know the yield of the 
taxes to be so much as is stated, but the later budgets of Turkey in 
this respect happen to be strongly vouched for by budget com- 
missions of some authority. Looking at the extent of the country, 
its natural fertility, the reported numbers of the people, and the 
extent of the foreign trade, we should be inclined to say that the 
figures are rather too low than too high—that with a better adminis- 
tration the tithe on the actual agricultural produce of Turkey would 
be far more than js stated. 

‘“‘ Such being the production of Turkey, we come more directly 
to the question of what the national revenue may be, and how much 
of that revenue, after defraying the necessary expenses of collection, 
civil administration and the preservation of internal order, is 
available for war. Generally, as regards the amount of revenue, 
we do not think there can be much doubt that Turkey has really 
raised annually somewhere about the sums stated in the recent 
budgets, viz., 21 or 22 millions sterling—and that its normal revenue 
from taxation, exclusive of tributes and miscellaneous, may be set 
down as nearly 20,000,000/. That sum would be a fourth part of a 
minimum estimate of the gross agricultural produce only, and such 
a revenue is, at least, a possible one. It may absorb the whole 
taxable margin of the people, and even far more than that margin 
if the average scale of living were what it is in England, but it 
would be possible to levy it without depopulation. The tribute from 
Egypt and other countries may be put down as amounting to 73 5,000/. 
more; and the receipts from salt mines and other property of the 
State, besides miscellaneous, may be estimated as amounting to 
1,861,000. more, without including any extra tribute which Egypt 
pays in the shape of completely equipped bodies of troops for 
military service, and other irregular contributions. | 

“The principal taxes of Turkey, besides the tithe and sheep tax 
already described, and the customs, already mentioned incidentally, 
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are the verghi, or property tax, yielding about 2,857,000/. according 
to the last budget, and the military exemption tax, yielding about 
720,0001. The following will give an idea of the shares of the 
different taxes in the total ‘taxation’ of the country, omitting the 
revenue from other sources than taxation :— 











Proportion 
Amount. to Total Taxation 
per Cent. 

Verghi, or property tax -..1..cesncosnosseont 2,853,000 I5°1 
Foncier tax of Constantinople............ 138,000 OW, 
Military exemption tak.........ccceeee 720,000 3°8 
CDSEO attests. ptarsie cc cence tener oe cteetaeessorseete 6,264,000 yee 
Additional 25 per cent. on tithes _.... 1,566,000 8°3 
RCSD CBX Oo os geste acne costo badnataotetgrete tenes: 1,818,000 9°6 
Pie COX Aas oes ou utero avi becapacerhaees 29,000 nz 
Customise eect ieee oie Bethe as 1,868,000 9°9 
TODSCCOVTAK Gee, Sircsectsc tenses Rem reeeetere 1,485,000 7°9 
SILK dhiOGt inet acstesstoutecesaetee ere teearme 49,000 0°3 
SDL ee eas teteta sce ceeeetrentes a cree Canes 360,000 1°9 
Tapon, or registration tax  .........04.... 869,000 4°6 
SLED EN CRDi onee” Bese aime POD COREA INN el 2'70,000 1'4 
Agreement tax atari cstere-statsen Ah 45,000 O°2 
PUCICIA] OOS Gh hi outeesskdomend cee ees 131,000 o°7 
Mitspetlancos 5 4.,<.entimebniecdeee 429,000 Das 

TOtalWee Ooi Reece 18,899,000 100°0 








“Thus the tithe and sheep-taxes, together with the additional 
percentage on the former tax, supply about half the revenue from 
taxation of the Turkish Government; the other direct taxes—viz., 
the verghi and military exemption-tax—yield about a fifth of that 
revenue, leaving only three-tenths of the taxation to be supplied by 
the customs, tobacco monopoly, and other indirect taxes. Turkey 
is in the condition where indirect taxation, as the easiest mode of 
getting money, is likely to be pushed to its utmost limit, so that the 
large recourse to direct taxation is itself a sign of pressure; but the 
proportions are certainly not such as to suggest anything fraudulent 
or untrustworthy in the estimates themselves. ‘The economic con- 
dition of Turkey being primitive, the revenue of the country, like 
that of India, is for the most part obtained directly from the culti- 
vators of the soil. 

‘¢ Assuming for the present the estimate of revenue, how much 
is available for the purpose of war? In answering this question we 
are met, of course, at the outset by the magnitude of the former 
deficits of the Turkish Government. The last peace budget, to 
which we have referred, that of 1875-76, showed the following 
estimates of outlay :— 
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‘“¢ Upon a revenue of 21 or 22 millions only, this shows a deficit 
of about four or five millions. It is obvious, however, that if Turkey 
did not pay the debt interest, the figures show, not only sufficient to 
carry on the administration, butan ample surplus. They would also 
show that even if some of the debt interest had to be paid, as is 
probably the case (for there are certain obligations which even the 
most impecunious Governments find it to their interests to meet), 
Turkey could still find ways and means. Deducting the charge for 
the public debt—viz., 13,382,000/.—the total expenditure left is only 
12,600,000l., between which and 22,000,000/.— the estimated amount 
of revenue—there is a difference of 9,000,000/., a difference amply 
sufficient to make good ‘supplementary estimates’ to a considerable 
extent, as well as to pay certain charges on account of the debt. 
The reflection is immediately suggested that the difference may have 
been mainly employed in extravagance of every sort at, or on account 
of, the capital, but could be employed, if necessary, in meeting the 
army and navy expenditure, which only figures for 5 millions 
altogether in the above estimates. Allowing that about 3 millions 
were really appropriated to the debt, being the interest of orphan 
funds, mosque endowments, floating debt, and the like, that would 
give about 6 millions for extraordinary army and navy expenditure 
in time of need, in addition to the 5 millions regularly appropriated 
in the budget, or, say, 10 millions in all. 

‘** Before considering how far such a sum would go, and what 
other resources Turkey may have, we may state that there really is 
evidence that the civil Government of Turkey is carried on for a 
very small sum, and that considerable amounts may be available for 
extraordinary war expenditure or the extravagance of the palace. 
According to the above account, the civil Government is carried on 
for about 7 millions, the items being :— 


£ 
Gival Jist-and: pensions icitmssee 1: -dekewtsastcttevnn treats da dees 1,789,000 
Ministry of Finance (collection of taxes)... 1,749,000 
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‘“‘ And of these it is mainly the third item only—the Ministry of 
Interior and Police—which really represents the outlay for internal 
government. No doubt a portion of the normal military expenditure 
of 5 millions is locally disbursed, and is really for the maintenance 
of internal order, but, per contra, a good deal of the above outlay 
must be at the capital. According: to the detailed accounts from the 
provinces themselves, very little revenue is spent in them, and a 
great deal is forwarded to the capital. In the volumes of ‘ consular 
reports’ there happen to be various statements on this head, from 
which, with the help of the population statistics above given, we 
make up the following table :— 






































Revenue Expenditure 
Province. Population. exclusive of in Surplus. 
Customs. Province. 
£ £ £ 
PCYISNOPAS sericeeceoeos: 1,615,000 1,638,000 201,000 1,427,000 
PRC ee eect on ee on nears 880,000 394,000 80,000 314,000 
Pall CTs: ylehediel of ak oyna nti 335,000 215,000 53,000 162,000 
WWE OER kane eetere 514,000 255,000 50,000 205,000 
BONG lee ee 1,079,000 596,000 197,000 399,000 
Syria and Palestine...) 2,250,000 742,000 664, 100* 78,000 
Dotale. aia. 6,673,000 3,840,000 1,245,000 2,585,000 








* Including 240,000/. for military purposes. 


‘“* According to this, about a fourth part of the population of 
Turkey raises a revenue of nearly 4 millions from sources exclusive 
of customs and other indirect taxes, and only spends locally out of 
this amount about 1% million, the whole of the remainder, or 25 
millions, as well of the whole of the customs and other direct taxes, 
being remitted from the province to the central Government. The 
population thus included appears to bea fair sample of the whole of 
Turkey, so-that we have confirmation in these facts at once of the 
trustworthiness of the general estimates of revenue in the late 
Turkish budgets, and of the fact that local government is cheaply 
carried on, leaving large surpluses to be remitted to, or on account 
of, the central Government. We have only to multiply these items 
of gross and net revenue by four and to allow for the customs and 
other revenues which do not go through the hands of the local 
administrations to see that considerable sums must be available for 
Constantinopolitan extravagance or general war expenditure as the 
case may be. 

‘“‘ It would, of course, be impossible to give any exact account; 
but allowing that about 10 millions is the surplus of the direct taxes 
from the provincial Governments, we should be inclined to say that 
the real budget of the Constantinople Government, exclusive of 
borrowing operations, is now made up something as follows :— 
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£ £ 
Surplus from provinces .... 10,000,000 | Expenditure on debt. ....... 3,000,000 
Receipts from customs....... 1,868,000 Civil list and pensions setae Ly Z8G,000 
. communi ub pheRahs Ministry of Finance eee, 1,749,000 
: : Other ministries, exclu- 
Receipts from other in- sive of Interior and 1,288,000 
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‘In round numbers, Turkey may be able to double out of its 
revenue the sum set down in its budgets as the normal war expen- 
diture. It may spend Io, instead of 5 millions. Actually it has 
spent a good deal more. We do not pretend to any certainty on this 
head, but we believe it has had the benefit of the following resources 
since a short time before the war commenced :— 


£ 
Two issues of paper money for 10,000,000l. (Turkish pounds), in all 8,000,000 
Account current with the Imperial Ottoman Bank............cccceseseeeees 5,000,000 
Loan operation on balance of Egyptian tribute, after recent com- 3 
Paterna Wit PORN OUGCES teak te eer ee acne. nee ooo igh oat pets 
ED LEMM cis epeti eet eas uitenk erie eager 15,500,000 


‘*¢ In addition, it has had the benefit of whatever issues of bonds 
called ‘serghi’ may have been made by the provincial Governments, 
but probably it has been impossible to issue these to any material 
extent. It must be observed also that the above issues of paper 
money and. the loan operation on the Hgyptian tribute are not yet 
completed so far as the public are concerned. They are partly in 
reserve and partly in the hands of the banks as security for advances. 
Probably we shall be near the mark in saying that, in addition to 
whatever surplus of free revenue there may have been, the Turkish 
Government has obtained through issuing paper money and borrow- 
ing on such assets as are left to it about 13 to 15 millions in all. 
Assuming the above estimate of 10 millions from surplus revenue, 
this would give a total of about 25 millions for the war expenditure 
of Turkey during the current year, of which about a fifth part was 
put down in the budget as the expenditure of a normal year. 

“ The sum is still a small one for the amount of fighting which 
Turkey apparently has got for it, and it would still be a small one 
if we allowed a million or two more for the extra help obtained from 
Egypt. It contrasts with a much larger outlay by Russia, although 
Russia to all appearance has been able to bring no more men than 
Turkey into line on the scene of conflict. But Turkey has had two 
advantages. First, in the Huropean campaign, which is the principal 
one, it must have been able to quarter its armies on the districts 
they occupy. The vilayets of the Danube and Adrianople, where 
those armies have moved, are rich in grain, cattle, and sheep. 
Adrianople, as we have seen, sends in ordinary years a large surplus 
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to the central Government, and the vilayet of the Danube, we 
believe, is equally rich. If these provinces have sent no surplus to 
Constantinople this year, they must yet have been able to feed the 
armies encamped there. Russia has not had the same advantage, 
having only been able to occupy a corner of one of these provinces. 
Next, that the Turkish army is singularly cheap to maintain, as all 
accounts agree. Allowing for their different characteristics and 
circumstances, we may well believe that Turkey in a defensive war 
on its own territory can maintain the same armies as Russia for half 
or less than half the money. 

‘“* How do these calculations affect the future prospect P The con- 
clusion we should incline to would be that both combatants must in 
another campaign be greatly exhausted financially, if they make as 
great efforts as they have done during the present one. This is 
obvious as regards Turkey. The amount of paper issued seems as 
yet by no means excessive for such a country, but it has sufficed to 
put gold to a great premium, and it may be doubted if any large 
sum additional—say 5 millions more—could be obtained in another 
twelvemonth from this source. Allowing that it can get 5 millions, 
and that the tribute and other assets are not quite exhausted, and 
would yield another 5 millions, the total, in addition to the surplus 
from revenue, would still be rather less than what has been spent 
since the war began. T'o obtain an equal sum then would strain the 
country in the form of an excessive forced currency or forced con- 
tributions for war purposes, besides leaving the Government under 
the burden of a costly preferential debt, which would be an obstacle 
to subsequent financial recuperation. Russia would also be greatly 
strained. Although it has the good fortune to be in better credit 
than Turkey, that credit is largely used up in obtaining funds to 
pay interest on its debt. It would not be easy, therefore, for Russia 
to add 40 millions more to its permanent interest-bearing debt, 
which we take to be the addition of the present year, except at a 
ruinous rate of interest, and probably it would be necessary for 
Russia, too, to increase enormously its paper issues. It is at last 
being fatally committed to an increased issue. It has borrowed 
from the imperial bank on account current a sum of about 
17,500,000/. as against an equivalent addition to its issues by that 
bank, and- over 5 millions have been borrowed within the last 
month, so that it will hardly be possible now for the remaining 
instalments of the Himprunt d’ Orient to extinguish the debt as was 
evidently at first intended, and, so far, carried out. As similar 
outlays will be required in a new campaign, the difficulty of 
floating a new loan at all may increase and stereotype the borrow- 
ing of the bank, which was intended to be only temporary. But 
Russia has in its possession unspent, according to the imperial bank 
accounts, the large sum of 20 millions in cash, and this is a reserve 
of no small importance, which almost insures that at least for one 
more campaign Russia could spend as much as she has now done. 
If, however, she has, in fact, to use this reserve and increase largely 
the paper issues at the same time, she will be much embarrassed at 
the end, and the permanent addition to her debt will be serious. 

‘The conclusion seems to be that while Turkey can barely 
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make another effort equal to what she has made, Russia can almost 
certainly do so. At the same time the Turkish defence might well 
fall short of the full vigour displayed in the present campaign, and 
yet give embarrassment enough to her opponent, whose difficulties, 
and the necessity for greater and greater efforts, would increase with 
each fresh advance into Turkish territory, unless after most decisive 
victories. ‘The balance is so nearly equal even yet that there is 
ample room for generalship and the fortune of war to turn the scale 
on either side.” 


III.—The Hxcess of Imports. 


We extract from the Times of the 7th December, the following 
remarks on the inference drawn from the greatly-increased excess 
of imports over exports in recent years—that the nation is living 
on its capital. The subject of this excess was commented on by 
Mr. Bourne about a year ago in a paper read to the Statistical 
Society (see the Journal for March last), and in a measure, there- 
fore, the present article in the Times, which takes up the subject 
from a new point of view, is a continuation of the discussion :— 


‘*‘ We showed in a recent article how little ‘foreign competition ’ 
had to do with the existing depression in trade—what displace- 
ment of labour and capital would be apparent if foreign manu- 
facturing was really taking the place of our own. The curious 
inability to measure economic facts, to assign an arithmetical 
value to the phrases so freely used, which we noticed in that 
article as the origin of the confused talk about foreign competition, 
is equally manifest in another attempt which is made to explain 
the present depression. We are told that the nation is living on its 
capital. The excess of imports over exports, it is said, is so great 
that, after making all allowance for the difference in the modes of 
valuing imports and exports, and for the sums due to the nation 
for freights and interest of capital invested abroad, there remains a 
considerable margin, which is only brought to us in exchange for 
securities which we sell, or for capital invested abroad which we 
are otherwise calling in. The conclusion is forthwith drawn that 
we are living on our capital; that this sale of securities or calling 
in of capital means the exchange of that capital for consumable 
commodities which come home to be consumed, and the consumption 
of which leaves the nation so much poorer than before. The result, 
it is further said, will be a stringent money-market, a tendency 
for bullion to leave us, and other evils, until enforced economy 
again puts matters to rights. No economist will deny that saving 
is the way at all times to become rich, and, as in the case of foreign 
competition, we are at one with the practical conclusion drawn ; 
but, as in that case also, we must censure the arguments support- 
ing it. The excess of imports certainly in no way proves that the 
nation is living on its capital. On the contrary, even in a time 
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like the present, there is a steady accumulation in progress. All 
that is effected by the vague talk in an opposite sense is the diffu- 
sion of a false belief which tends to paralyse our industrial energies, 
and to produce, so far, the very evils which are feared. 

‘‘ Before the nation, as a whole, can be ‘ living on its capital,’ it 
must have ceased to accumulate, and be selling out on balance 
what it possesses. If it is parting with capital in one direction and 
accumulating in another, we must set the one operation against 
the other, and see. where the balance lies. The moment we do this 
we perceive what large conclusions the people are committed to who 
talk about the nation as consuming its capital. The usual accu- 
mulations of capital in England cannot be reckoned at less than 
200 millions a-year. Annually there is a vast expenditure in im- 
proving land, in new buildings, in railway works, in new plant and 
machinery for every species of industry, in new furniture for 
dwelling-houses, in street and other improvements by local autho- 
rities, in additions in some form or another to the various descrip- 
tions of fixed capital which an old country possesses. In all these 
directions the annual outlay in the United Kingdom must come to, 
at least, about the amount stated. We know from the income tax 
returns that the annual value of house property alone in the ten 
years ending 1875, rose from 69 to 95 millions sterling, an increase 
of no less than 26 millions sterling, representing an increased 
capital value, at fifteen years’ purchase only, of nearly 400 millions, 
or 40 millions a-year. In the same period the annual value of 
land increased from 62 to 67 millions, or 5 millions sterling, which 
represents, at 30 years’ purchase, an increased capital value of 
150 millions sterling, or 15 millions a-year. The railway capital, 
at the same time, according to the railway returns, increased from 
455 to 630 millions, or 175 millions; that is, at the rate of 174 mil- 
lions yearly. The mines, canals, gasworks, quarries, ironworks, 
and ‘ other profits’ also show, in the same period, an increase of 
17 millions in the annual value assessed to the income tax, which 
represents at a moderate estimate, an annual addition of about 
20 millions a-year to the capital of the country. The sums thus 
enumerated amount to nearly 1:00 millions sterling, and they 
include nothing for the investment of capital in many other forms 
of business, though we know from Schedule D that business in 
these forms has increased even more rapidly than the descriptions 
of property above enumerated. Exclusive of the above, the 
increase of Schedule D between 1865 and 1875 amounts to 114 mil- 
lions; and the increase of capital to correspond, whatever way we 
reckon the capital value of the increased income, must be im- 
mense. ‘lhe amounts enumerated also include nothing for furni- 
ture and works of art—the contents of houses—although the 
annual additions to these are probably not less than the annual 
additions to the dwellings themselves. The estimate, therefore, of 
200 millions as the annual savings of the United Kingdom is by no 
means an extravagant one; and, to come to our present argument, 
this annual accumulation must cease and we must be selling out 
from our stock before we can be said as a nation to be living on 
our capital. It must not merely be shown that we are parting with 
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some of our capital. That may only mean that we are changing 
our investments—that we have exchanged as a nation our interest 
in some American railway, or part of our interest in the securities 
of the American Government, for an addition to our railway 
system at home, or for some other home investment, The opera- 
tions must be looked at as a whole, and not merely a fragmentary 
part of them must be considered. 

‘* But looking at the matter in this way, we perceive at once that 
even in a year like the present there must be in some directions an 
immense saving in progress. As regards house building we know 
that at the present time it is as active, or more active, than at any 
time during the past ten years; that the accumulation in this 
direction is probably now at amaximum and not at a minimum. As 
regards land we also know that the work of reclamation and 
improvement is constantly in progress. In Great Britain the 
addition to the cultivated area in the present year, apart from im- 
provements in land formerly cultivated, amounts to 160,000 acres. 
As regards railways it is impossible yet to state the capital outlay 
for the present year; but last year about 20 millions were spent in 
new railway works (although the complaints of dulness were as rife 
last year as they are now), and we gather from the accounts of the 
principal companies for the first half of the present year that the 
outlay has continued. Indeed, it is constantly urged by some that 
railway dividends are endangered by the continuous and unceasing 
outlay of new capital. We have fewer data as to the other kinds 
of property until the income tax returns for the current year are 
made up and published, and possibly in ironworks and in other 
ways, there is less new outlay at present than there is immediately 
after very prosperous years; but it is quite certain that in the 
aggregate here, too, a considerable saving is in progress. It is well 
understood in business that times of dulness are the best for 
increasing and improving plant, substituting improved machinery 
for what is old and wearing out, and generally making arrange- 
ments for the steady progress of the staple trades of the country 
which are constantly increasing with the equally steady increase of 
population. Such is the division of labour also that, if the invest- 
ment of new capital were reduced to any material extent below the 
average, the effect would be instantly seen in vast masses of 
labourers out of employment, and a great increase of pauperism ; 
whereas there is nothing of that sort yet visible which may not be 
accounted for by a very small diminution of the ordinary annual 
investment of new capital. But, not to include uncertain data of 
any kind, it is evident from the prosperity of the building trades, 
and. from the known outlay on land and railways which we have 
referred to, that the accumulation in 1877 in some directions must 
at least be about 100 millions sterling, and we doubt if it really falls 
much short of the average 200 millions. To prove that we are 
living on our capital, therefore, it must be shown that a sum equal 
to between 1 and 2 hundred millions and more is wasted or spent in 
some other direction. Those who point to the excess of imports as 
a proof that this is the direction in which the nation is living on its 
capital, must be taken to mean that the excess of imports, after 
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making all deductions for freights and other charges and for what 
comes to us as interest of our foreign capital, is over 100, perhaps 
over 200, millions sterling. Unless the excess is as great as thist 
all that it could show would be that the country is changing its 
investments—that it is diminishing the investment of capital 
abroad, and increasing the investment at home; but on balance it 
is investing and not spending. 

“There is no contention, however, that the excess of imports is 
anything like so. great as has been stated. During the last six 
years the nominal excess has been :— 
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And from these figures, to show the true excess, great deductions 
must be made, as every authority allows and the most ordinary 
common-sense will show. The difference in valuation through the 
exports being valued minus the freight and charges to the place of 
destination, and the imports being valued plus the freight and 
charges from the place of dispatch, must amount to many millions. 
The interest on our foreign investments must also be many 
millions, no good authority that we know of making the annual 
sum less than 30 millions, and the more correct sum being probably 
twice that figure. Without going into minute estimates, we may 
point out—what indeed lies obviously on the surface—that the 
years 1871, 1872, and 1873 were years in which the nation was 
largely investing capital abroad; that the nominal excess of 
imports in those years, therefore, amounting to between 40 and 
60 millions annually, was a balance we remained entitled to after 
crediting foreign nations in the account with the amount of our 
new investments abroad; and that the excess of imports in 
subsequent years can only show a sale of securities or calling-in of 
capital to the extent of the difference between the excess now 
apparent and the nominal excess of those years plus the capital we 
then invested abroad. Jn other words the mawimum sale of 
securities or calling-in of capital in any one year since 1873 must 
be less than the difference between the excess of imports in that 
year and the subsequent excesses—viz. :—Excess of imports in 
1874, less 60,000,000/., the excess of 1873, 12,000,000/.; excess of 
imports in 1875, less excess of 1873, 31,000,000/.; excess of 
imports in 1876, less excess of 1873, 58,000,000/. These are the 
hmits within which we can have been selling securities or calling- 
in capital from abroad, even if the excess of imports in former years 
had not arisen after crediting the foreigner with the loans we were 
making, but the deduction to be made in the computation on 
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account of that credit must be very large. Looking at the amount 
of foreign issues of every sort in 1871-73, we think it would be a 
moderate estimate to put down our new foreign investments in 
those years at not less than 50 or 60 millions sterling annually, in 
which case the above figures would show that there is yet no 
calling-in of capital in progress—that having ceased to lend to 
foreign nations we now ascertain what the normal state of trade is 
between us and them. Even if we made a less deduction, if we 
considered that we were exporting only 20 or 30 millions of capital 
annually in 1871-73, it would only be since the beginning of last 
year we can have been calling-in capital on balance, and the amount 
so called in is not more than between 30 and 40 millions sterling 
annually. This is all the ‘living on our capital’ which can be in 
question, and it is obviously very much less than the new invest- 
ments at home which have been simultaneously in progress. In 
other words, there is no proof at all in the figures, turn them how 
we may, that the nation is living on its capital. It is doubtful 
whether they even show any considerable sale of securities or 
calling-in of capital at all, but the maximum possible amount of the 
securities sold or capital called in falls greatly short of the accu- 
mulations simultaneously being made at home. What is more, the 
figures, large as they are, are ludicrously small compared with the 
whole mass of English capital. Our savings in the last ten years, 
at the rate of 200 millions a-year, which is a minimum estimate, 
would amount to 2,000 millions sterling, Hven if we were losing 
40 millions of capital for a year or two, therefore, the annual loss 
would not be more than 2 per cent. of the additions to our capital 
during the previous ten years—a fact which would be serious in 
many ways, but still very far short of showing the ruin of the 
country, or of showing a loss which could not be quickly made up. 
To put the matter another way, we should be losing a sum for a 
year or two equal to a fifth part of our average annual accumula- 
tions. But we are not ‘losing’ even this 2 per cent. on our 
previous ten years’ accumulations, or fifth part of our average 
annual savings; we are not living to that extent upon our capital. 
We are only substituting pro tanto an investment at home for an 
investment abroad, and we are making besides large accumulations 
at home. 

“To what extent are we really parting with our foreign 
securities or calling-in our foreign investments, and what will be 
the effect on the money-market? We should recommend very 
great caution before the conclusion is accepted that the nation as a 
whole has been diminishing its investments abroad to any material 
extent permanently. It must be remembered that there is a con- 
siderable amount of cosmopolitan capital which is freely moved, 
and that the circumstances of the last two or three years have 
tended to cause a transfer of a part of this fund from England to 
foreign nations. The produce of our agriculture has been below 
the average, and to that extent the annual income of the nation 
has been less. It has been necessary to increase suddenly our 
imports of food from abroad. ‘Trade in the United States has 
also become more active than it was, requiring consequently the 
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supply of more capital. The foreign credit on England is thus 
temporarily increased, and to meet the circumstances a part of the 
cosmopolitan fund is transferred from England for employment 
elsewhere, which can readily be done by the transfer of securities. 
But the amounts passing are insignificant compared with the 
whole capital of the United Kingdom, or of the foreign nations to 
which a part of this movable fund passes temporarily. Special 
sales of securities to the extent of two or three millions would be 
large operations for the exchanges, but they would not be con- 
sidered large in a question of a nation like Hngland losing its 
capital. Nor is the transfer necessarily permanent. <A good 
harvest next year would diminish the foreign credit on England, 
or trade may improve with us, causing a demand for more capital 
and retransfer here of a part of the cosmopolitan fund. The 
movements to and fro of this floating capital are obviously 
important to exchange dealers, but the country losing it is not, 
therefore, ‘living on its capital,’ and the countries receiving it are 
not acquiring capital permanently to the detriment of others. In 
addition, during the last year or two the nation may have parted 
with some of its foreign securities permanently, sales being 
induced by the great discredit of foreign issues; but apart from the 
evidence already given it must be plain to those who will reflect 
that, as a rule, the sales by the ‘public’ in England during the 
last year or two were not sales to foreigners, but they were sales to 
a speculative class in London, who were ruined by the purchases, 
and who still retain the securities for what they are worth. If, 
indeed, there had been a larger transfer abroad of securities not 
now yielding any interest, it might have been better for us, and it 
would certainly have been advantageous to exchange them for the 
means to invest at home. 

‘‘We should not look, therefore, for any unusual effects on the 
money market, or other mischief in consequence of the large 
nominal excess of imports over exports. If there is a momentary 
balance against us in consequence of our bad harvests, it is being 
adjusted most naturally by a transfer of securities, which is 
probably only temporary, and we have plenty of means for 
adjusting similar balances for a long time to come. 'The situation 
is no doubt such that money tends to be dearer with us than it 
would have been if our harvests had been good; but all experience 
has shown that the cosmopolitan fund moves readily, and a 
moderate increase of our rates for money, as, indeed, is proved by 
the experience of the last two months, will suffice to retain capital 
in Lombard Street, though, as yet, the rates have not been raised 
to a point at which a strong influx of bullion will occur. The 
money market is much more likely to be affected by a demand for 
bullion for the United States and Germany, the former to resume 
specie payments, and the latter to continue its new coinage opera- 
tions. But the stringencies which may thus arise are not to be 
traced to causes of a very different order, and which would have 
deeper and more far-reaching effects if they were really in opera- 


tion as supposed.” 
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IV .—Agriculiural Returns for 1877. 


_ WE condense as follows the report and principal tables in the 
Agricultural Returns for. 1877, issued by the Board of Trade :— 


“The data for the Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for the 
year 1877 were collected, as in previous years, by officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department in Great Britain, and by officers under 
the direction of the local authorities in the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands. 

“‘ An important alteration has been made this year in the date of 
collecting the returns, the 4th of June having been selected for this 
purpose instead of the 24th or 25th as in former years. It is 
satisfactory to report that the earlier publication of the returns, 
which was the object of this change, and of other steps which have 
been taken, has been secured. The usual summary of the returns 
was issued on the 2]st of August instead of in the middle of 
September as in previous years, and the present complete tables 
and report are issued at the end of September, or nearly four 
months sooner than was formerly the case, so dispensing with 
the intermediate publication of the county summary of returns, 
which had for the last three years been issued in October. 

‘*Ttis satisfactory to find that the change of date of collection has 
affected only very slightly the returns for purposes of comparison 
with past years. It has also been found that the occupiers have 
more leisure for filling up the schedule at the earlier than at the 
later date, when in many places the hay harvest is already 
commenced, and the change has induced greater readiness in 
giving the information. The officers of inland revenue notice in 
several instances that the schedules have been filled up this year by 
occupiers who had before flatly refused their help, while in many 
cases where the acreage under crop has been estimated, it is not 
from any opposition on the part of the farmers, but because the 
delay prevents the collecting officer from tabulating the parish and 
district returns, and he therefore prefers to make an estimate at 
once. Altogether the number of returns from occupiers of land is 
556,962, as compared with 557,341 in 1876, and from owners of live 
stock 5,335, as compared with 5,487 in 1876, showing a slight 
diminution, which amounts, however, for the reason explained, to a 
substantial improvement. In point of fact the acreage obtained 
by estimate in England in the absence of occupiers’ returns is this 
year only 2,036,931 acres, aS compared with 2,178,515 acres 
estimated in 1876. In Wales the acreage estimated is 3,554 acres 
only, as compared with 5,641 in 1876, and in Scotland 49,274 
acres only, as compared with 53,376 in 1876. Though the 
accuracy of the general results obtained is no longer in question, 
it would of course be desirable to reduce still farther the amount of 
the acreage which it is necessary to estimate in the absence of the 
occupiers’ returns, and it is satisfactory to find that the opposition 
formerly manifested is diminishing. 

“The total quantity of land returned in 1877 as under all kinds 
of crops, bare fallow and grass, amounted, for Great Britain, to 
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31,711,000 acres. For Ireland the returns obtained by the Regis- 
trar-General show a total of 15,427,000 acres, and for the Isle 
of Man and Channel Islands the totals are respectively 94,433 
acres and 30,204 acres. ‘Thus for the whole of the United 
Kingdom the cultivated area in 1877 was 47,263,000 acres, ex- 
clusive of heath and mountain pasture land, and of woods and 
plantations. 

“As regards Great Britain the cultivated area has increased by 
160,000 acres since 1876, and by 1,372,000 acres since 1869, the 
respective increases in each division since the latter year being 
942,000 acres for England, 200,000 acres for Wales, and 230,000 
acres for Scotland. Some portion of this increase is doubtless due 
to more accurate returns, and to the greater experience of the col- 
lecting officers enabling them to detect accidental errors, but it is 
certain that the greater part is caused by reclamation of marsh or 
mountain land, which is often gradual in its operation and renders 
it difficult to say for some years whether the additional acreage can 
be classed as cultivated land. 

“In Ireland there is an apparent decrease from last year of 
297,000 acres in the cultivated area, owing to a separate heading’ 
being made for ‘barren mountain land,’ which was often in 
previous years included under the head of ‘ grass,’ in consequence 
of having. some live stock on it when the returns were being 
collected. 

It is remarked by one or two of the collectors, that the conver- 
sion of arable land into pasture has this year received a check from 
the large/‘importation of American meat, but most of the collectors 
report this conversion to be in progress, and speak of the scarcity 
of labour and high price of meat as being the chief causes of the 
change. 

‘““As regards corn crops, the area under wheat in the United 
Kingdom was 3,321,000 acres, being an increase of 6 per cent. over 
1876, but the figures are still much below those of past years. 
The autumn seed time is reported to have been fairly favourable 
for this important crop, but the rise in the price of wheat did not 
take place sufficiently early to increase materially the breadth 
sown. 

“The acreage under barley in Great Britain shows a decrease 
from last year of more than 4 per cent., while for oats the figures 
show little variation either in Great Britain or in Ireland, where 
this crop occupies no less than 1,472,000 or nearly 79 per cent. of 
the total acreage under corn crops. 

‘‘The variations in the other corn crops do not call for much 
remark, and the total acreage under corn is almost the same as in 
176; but it must be remembered that there had been for some 
years past a very considerable decline, amounting for the United 
Kingdom since 1869 to 897,000 acres, or about 8 per cent. 

“Turning to green crops, potatoes in Great Britain show a 
slight increase over the figures of last year, though they are still 
below those of any other year since 1867; while in Ireland there 
is a still further decline on the reduced acreage of late years. 
Turnips and swedes in Great Britain have occupied 72,000 acres less 
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than in 1876, and their area is now smaller than in any of the past 
ten years. Some of the collectors state that the decrease is owing 
to lands intended for turnips but not sown at the earlier date of 
the returns having been erroneously excluded. It is also alleged 
that the uncertainty of the crop is the chief cause of the decline. 
Other green crops in Great Britain show a considerable increase, 
most of which is in vetches or tares, which were sown on 25 per 
cent. more land than in 1876; and the aggregate acreage under 
green crops shows very close agreement with the previous year. 

‘“‘ As regards other crops, the small acreage under flax in Great 
Britain has slightly decreased, and in Ireland it has also decreased, 
being now only 123,000, as compared with 253,000 in 1867. 

‘‘Hops have again increased in Great Britain, and are now 
grown on 71,000 acres. 

‘Less land has been left under bare fallow in Great Britain than — 
in 1876, owing to the more favourable seed time, and if allowance 
be made for the acreage of turnips before alluded to as not being 
sown at the earlier date of the returns, the difference will be 
considerable. 

** As regards clover and rotation grasses in Great Britain, there 
is a decrease of 47,000 acres, or I per cent.; but in permanent 
pasture for hay there is an increase of 138,000 acres, and in 
pasture not for hay of 75,000 acres. It is generally stated in the 
collectors’ report that the scarcity of keep during the past winter 
induced farmers to devote as much land as possible to the hay 
crop. In Ireland, permanent pasture is less by 362,000 acres than 
in 1876, but the reason stated for the decrease in the total culti- 
vated acreage may be held to account for this apparent decline. 

“There is an increase this year of 6,000 acres in the area of 
orchards in Great Britain, which some of the collectors ascribe to 
new plantations of fruit trees induced by the increasing demand 
for fruit in the large towns. Considering how largely the impor- 
tation from abroad of fruits of all kinds has increased of late years, 
it would seem probable that much more land might be profitably 
employed in this way, the only drawback heing the recurrence of 
late spring frosts by which the hopes of a good fruit crop are so 
often blasted. 

“Taking now the various descriptions of live stock, a satisfactory 
increase may again be noted in all the classes of horses enumerated 
in Great Britain. Agricultural horses present only a trifling 
increase, and it is stated that the employment of steam cultivation 
in some counties enables the farmers to economise labour in this 
respect. Brood mares and young horses are more numerous by 
3 per cent., since 1876, and by 7 per cent. since 1875. Our stock 
of horses has also been materially augmented by the imports from 
abroad, which numbered 40,763 in 1876, and 24,379 in the first 
eight months of the present year, the exports of British horses 
having been in these periods respectively 2,700 and 1,479. 

“There is again a large falling off in the number of horned cattle 
in Great Britain in spite of the steady increase of late years in 
pasture land. The decrease since 1876 in the various classes of 
eattle have been 1 per cent. in cows, 6 per cent. in other cattle 
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above two years of age, and 1 per cent. in young cattle, making 
the total decrease in all kinds of cattle 24 per cent. Scarcity of 
keep, foot-and-mouth disease, arc fear of cattle plague are among 
the causes mentioned by the collectors as accounting for the con- 
tinued falling off, and the late restrictions upon importation and 
removal are also stated to have affected the numbers. In some 
counties, moreover, many farms are said to have changed hands 
during the past year, while some have remained untenanted, and 
the stock of cattle has thus been reduced. In Ireland also cattle 
have decreased by about 3 per cent. 

‘There is a small decline in the stock of sheep in Great Britain, 
which is also ascribed to scarcity of keep. Lambs, however, are 
rather more numerous, and the total number of sheep and lambs 
thus differs very slightly from that of 1876, although a falling off of 
more than 2 millions, or nearly 7 per cent. is shown since 1874. 
The returns of cattle, and especially of sheep and lambs, in par- 
ticular counties, vary somewhat from those of the past year, owing 
to the earlier date of the returns, according as it is the habit in 
each county to breed or to buy stock for the summer’s feed. 

‘‘Pios in Great Britain have increased by 8 per cent. during the 
past year. The collectors state In some cases that more pigs are 
being kept instead of cattle and sheep, and also that the last two 
years have been free from disease. It is also remarked that the 
earlier date would bring into the returns many young pigs, which 
at the later date would have been sold to cottagers, and thus have 
been unrecorded. , 

‘“‘The usual table showing the relative course of agriculture in 
the counties of England, arranged in two divisions of chiefly 
grazing and corn-growing counties, has been prepared. 

“The grazing, or western, division includes twenty-one counties: 
—Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, York 
(North and West Ridings), Lancaster, Chester, Derby, Stafford, 
Leicester, Salop, Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

‘The corn, or eastern, division includes twenty-one counties :— 
York (East Riding), Lincoln, Nottingham, Rutland, Huntingdon, 
Warwick, Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bedford, 
Oxford, Bucks, Berks, Hants, Hertford, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex. 

‘ Although the number of the counties is the same in each of these 
groups the total acreage is larger in the grazing than in the corn 
division, in the ratio of 53 to 47 per cent. of the total acreage under 
crops and grass in Hneland. 

‘‘Qn a comparison of the figures with those for last year, it is 
again found that there is little variation in the distribution of the 
crops between those great divisions. Thus in the grazing counties, 
the acreage of the corn crops is 37°8 per cent. of the total for 
England, leaving the proportion of 62°2 per cent. for the corn 
counties, and these were also the exact percentages in 1876. As 
regards green crops the acreage in the grazing counties is 48°1 
per cent. of the total for England, leaving 51°9 per cent. as the 
proportion in the corn counties, and the corresponding percentages 
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in 1876 were 47°9 and 52°1 per cent., showing hardly any variation. 
As regards permanent pasture, the acreage for hay in the grazing 
counties is 62°8 per cent. of the total for England, and the acreage 
not for hay is 68°4 per cent. of the total, leaving 37°2 and 31°6 
respectively as the proportions in the corn counties; while last 
year the acreage for hay in the grazing counties was 62°6 per cent. 
of the total, and not for hay 68°6 per cent., again showing hardly 
any variation. In particular crops, as well as in the great groups, 
there is almost as little variation, as an examination of the tables 
will show. 

“Tt is the same with the distribution of the live stock. The 
number of horses used for agriculture this year in the grazing 
counties is 48 per cent. of the total, and in the corn counties 52 per 
cent., the percentages last year being 48°1 and 51°9. Of horses 
unbroken, &c., the number this year in the grazing counties is 
55°3 per cent. of the total, and in the corn counties 44°7 per cent., 
the percentages last year being 55°8 and 44°2 per cent. Of cattle 
the number this year in the grazing counties 1s 65°9 per cent. of the 
total, and in the corn counties 34°1 per cent., the percentages last 
year being 65°8 and 34°2. Of sheep the number this year in the 
grazing counties is 52°9 per cent. of the total, and in the corn 
counties 47°I per cent., the percentages last year being also 52°9 
and 47°1. Of pigs the number this year in the grazing counties is 
48°6 per cent. of the total, and in the corn counties 51°4 per cent., 
the percentages last year being 48°g and 56°1. Thusinno direction 
is there any significant variation in the distribution of crops and 
live stock. The principal characteristics of cultivation in the two 
divisions remain what they were, viz., that in the corn counties 
about 40 per cent. of the cultivated acreage is devoted to corn 
crops, and only 31°7 per cent. to permanent pasture, while in the 
grazing counties these proportions are more than reversed, the 
acreage under corn crops being there only 21°4 per cent. of the 
cultivated acreage of the division, while the acreage of permanent 
pasture is 56°1 per cent. of that acreage. 

“The returns of the crops and live stock in British possessions 
and foreign countries, which have usually been appended to the 
agricultural returns for Great Britain, are this year omitted, partly 
in order to avoid the delay which their preparation caused to the 
publication of our own returns, and also because it is intended that 
the chief results shall in future be included in the statistical 
abstracts relating respectively to the colonies and to foreign 
countries, to which they appear more properly to belong. As 
regards the returns of agriculture in foreign countries, it must 
also be remembered that such statistics are usually issued at less 
frequent intervals than in this country, and being in more detail 
they occupy a longer time in their compilation abroad. The result 
is that they are not issued at such periods as to afford annually new 
data for comparison with the annual statistics of the United 
Kingdom.” 
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Total Area and Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; and number 
i 1876, in each Division of Great Britain, with similar Particulars 










Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 





England. 


1877. | 1876. | 18977. | 1876. | 1977. | 1876. 


ToTAL AREA AND ACREAGE UNDER Cogn Crops, 


1877. | 1876. 




















Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
19,496, | 19,496, | 56,815, | 56,815, 


4,668, | 4,638, | 31,711, | 31,552, 


Total ark . Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 

sadagkincerducenn onde gubancgouingsoobnode=ac: 32,597, | 82,597, | 4,721, | 4,721, 
Total acreage unde , bare fallow, a 

cagreee ter es, brefelow nd} 3 ore | aaa, | ange, | 3 


Corn Crops— 





Wheatetccccsscceee Los stumisacscectencrcioetiescnse 2,987, 2,823, 94, 81, 78, 3,168, 2,996, 
Barley Ot) Dre p.. sicuusdevar teats eesemate-eeeees PEOits |h PHAN). 154, 270, 270, | 2,418, | 2,538, 
Oats 1,490, | 1,534, 242, 1,025, | 1,022, | 2,754, | 2,799, 
Rye 49, 46, 2; 10, 9, 60, 56, 
Beans 470, 488, 4, 25, 27, 498, 518, 
Peas 206, 288, 3, Py 2s CH, 298, 
Total Of COrN CYOPS sesescceesereee 4,303, | 7,288, 499, 413, 9,195, | 
Green Crops— | 
POLALOES 4 Mov ccac ana sa se snsasenucsssees ayeeeee cnet 304, 305, 43, 166, 503, | 
Turnips and SWS. csescessnctsecoess cement 1,496, | 1,561, 72, 507, 2,146, | 
Mang oldiess. qed -daceseresecttparercnserocessacy ee 248, 338, ie a 348, 
CAITOUS hi 2. seecaeceesesestessatafuctoas ersensecsene 15, 15, — i 16, 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape.. 16, 173, 1, 5 179, 
Vetches and other green crops, "except 2 ; x 
CIOVET.OF BLASS ve. sctseovescoancestasces ace 420, 860, 6, 15, oa 
Total of green CYOpS...sssececeeee 2,489, | 2,752, 129, 696, 3,572, 


Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rota- 





tion— 
For hay ssceseees péadhonocbaradoncencasmoncanadoqee 1,609, | 1,672, 213, 360, 2,196, | 2,241, 
Not for hay pave en pecaeidehocepeoeste 1,128, > L115, 147, | 1,044, | - 2;,3%7,| 2.29950 
Wotalot cloverswGorcn cso ne: 2,939, | 2,787, 360, 1,404, | 1,393, | 4,493, | 4,540, : 


Permanent pasture or grass not broken up 
in rotation (exelusive of heath or moun- 
tain land)— 





For hay” scsicctes eters SPR Cae ea cocae 3,239, | 3,124. 399, 383, 120, 114, | 3,789, | 3,621, 

Not foray ~2isesesce ss cavers tcdice sitet -toperaee 4,619, 7.565, 1,333, | 1,815, | 1,018, | 1,015, | 9,969, ; 9,895, 
Total of permanent pasture, &c.| 10,858, | 10,689, | 1,732, | 1,698, | 1,138, | 1,129, | 13.725, | 13,516, 

UNIS 6: noadaonsoonanoucecenancacenus sbropone oi Eee i le — = = 7) 

HOPS ces Uii ui iivseesetente te hkcecel do teladeasoe cade 41, 70, — _ _ 71, 10, 

Bare fallow or uncropped arable land...... 576, 608, 23, ry, 18, 616, 651, 


NuMBER oF LivE STock, AS RETURNED UFON 

















Horses (including ponies), as returned by 
occupiers of land— 
rae alee ata abe ie, hve Whig bc lP m,] 199] 189,]7n,| 960, 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solel 
LOLADLCCUN Smereccsoscensaccnete ss Aihara 309; 299, 7; 5° 50, 418, a 
Totaltol NOUses|..sseetsme terete: 1,070, | 1,058 128, 189, 189, | 1,389, | 1,875, 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf ......... L558, | 1,578. 260 393 2,226, 
Other cattle— i ‘ { te saeret 
2 years of age and Aabove.........scccseeeeoes L072 ll lal, 135, 272, 282, | 1,464, | 1,568, 
Under i*vears cf age tot 1,380, | 1,353, 242, 435, 456, | 2,027, | 2,050, 
Total of cattle ..ssssseeeeseee! 3,980, | 4,078, 637, | 1,102, | 1,131, | 5,698, | 5.844, 
1 year Old and above ..c.sssesscrssssssscosssone 11,482, | 11,586, 2,002, | 4,689, | 4,670, | 18,145, | 18,258, 
Under }-yearoldt kone eae 6,848, | 6,734, 871, | 2,280, | 2,320, | 10,016, | 9,925, 
Total of sheep .ss.ccseee Peres ah 18,330, | 18,320, | 2,862, | 2,873, | 6.969, | 6,990, | 28,161, | 28,183, 
PIGR sradsssosesaiiaccedsudiwreins sapaugunesiowsncesaneas 4,115, | 1,924, 231; 215, 153, 154, | 2,499, | 2,294, 


* From Returns prepared by the Registrar-General for Ireland, and laid before Parliament. 





il 
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of Horses, Catile, Sheep, and Pigs, as returned upon the 4th June, 1877, and 25th June 













_ for Ireland,* and with Total for United Kingdom.  [000’s omitted.] 
Channel Islands. United Kingdom, 
Treland. Isle of Man. ne ep of 
Jersey. Guernsey, &¢.f Channel Islands. 
1877. | 1876. | 1877.| 1876. 187.| 1876. 1877. | 1876.) 1877. | 1876. 











GREEN Crops, BARE FaLLow, GRAss, &c. 












Acres. 
77,829, 


Acres.| Acres. Acres.} Acres.} Acres.| Acres. 





Acres. | Acres. 
20,820, | 20,820, 


15,427, | 15,725, 














3,321; 
2,652, 
4,239; 
71, 
507; 
313, 








II,103, 

872, 881, 1,393, 
336, 345, 2,419, 
t49, 48, 
£3, 3, “ 
47, 4, 230, 







SS Re eee ee 


6,459, 


} 10,145,] 10,507, 


10,145, | 10,507, 
2,2. 133; 


Liye 














23,903, 







‘ . 3, > 2, 2, 2, 
480, { * } 1,804, 


480, 6, 5, | > 2, ee 2 1,894, 

















EE | es | ES | | | ESS 














1,521, 1,533, vB 7; 6 6, 3, 3, 3,745; 

8 ? 928, 3, 3, I, I; 1, 1, 2,348, 
Boe, 1,653, 10, 9, 4, 4, 3) td Patt 3,639, 
E506; 4,114, } 20, 19, | 11, 11, 7, fp 9,732; 


a cle i ee ie 


20,719, 


4,4 —| —] uf] hb 
2,534, | 2,579, | 39, > 11,501, 


145s, | 1,429,1 29,| 380) — | — 


3,989, 4,008, 68, is ay a I, ily 
1,468, 1,424, 6, 6, Ip 6, 5» 5, 





32.220, 


3,984, 








Acres. 
77,829, | Total area, 


47,263, | 47,401, hones acreage under crops, bare fal- 


low, and grass. 


Corn Crops— 
8,125, Wheat. 
2,762, | Barley or bere. 
4,299, | Oats. 


SS lartyes 
529, Beans. 
295, | Peas. 


11,075, | Total of corn crops. 


Green Crops— 

1,392, Potatoes. 
2,500, | Turnips and swedes. 

397, | Mangold. 

20, Carrots. 
221, | Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape. 
498 Mea and other green crops, except 
y clover or grass. 


4,958, | Total of green crops. 


Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under 
rotation— 


3, I, a} 6,459, 6,441, For hay. 


Not for hay. 


6,441, | Total of clover, &c. 


Permanent pasture or grass not broken 
up in rotation (exclusive of heath 
or mountain land)— 


8; For hay. 
1, 33 at 23,903, | 24,053, 1 bateiiea 


Not for hay. 


24,053, | Total of permanent pasture, &c. 


141, | Flax. 
70, | Hops. 
663, | Bare fallow or uncropped arable land. 





Horses (including ponies), as returned 
by occupiers of land— 
Used solely for purpose of agricul- ~ 
1.863 ture, &c. 
> 1) Unbroken horses and mares kept 
solely for breeding. 


1,863, | Total of horses. 


Cattle— 
3,775, | Cows and heifers in milk or in calf. 
Other cattle— 
2,500, 2 years of age and above. 
3,720, Under 2 years of age. 





9,995, |Total of cattle. 


Sheep— 
20,879, | 1 year old and above. 
11,384, | Under 1 year old. 





82,263, | Total of sheep. 


3,734 | Pigs. 


- + Including beet root. + Including parsnips. 
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Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage under Various Kinds of Crops, and of the 
Number of each Kind of Live Stock to every 100 Acres 








England. Scotland. 






1877. 





1876. 





1877. | 1876. 1877. 1876. 





PERCENTAGE OF ToTat CULTIVATED ACREAGE 





Corn crops (including beans and 











Tog | ERR Seated NL 30°0 30°1 18°r 18°4: 20°, 30°3 
MATTCET CLOPS Ge_)iyecunsctesocs cance tree! meee 12.3 11°4 4°8 48 I4°9 14°9 
BSGG LOL OW 7 loa ccseccveesecenesnteletrearsoonsne 2°4 2°5 0°8 0-9 O°4 o°4 
Grass— 
Clover, &c., under rotation ........ 113 11°5 12°9 13°3 g0°% 30°0 
Permanent pasture  ...ecereer 44°47 44.2 63°4 62°6 24°4 24° 4, 
OED OP CLOSE. 6.0. ctansssnecnquvenseeen ccna O"3 0°3 foe) 0:0 0°O 0°0 
Potal. vee nese, 100°0 100°0 T00°0 100°0 100‘o0 | 100°0 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL ACREAGE OF CoRN CROPS 
WWHGR yoseccottias cue lamiccvenconeu netics 40°9 38'8 20°3 18°9 Sa 5'6 
Barley OV PETG: (.ctacncanew eevatcces 27°4 29°0 29°7 30°8 19°I 19°2 
Dts ewe dasecne ee act toons 20°4 21:0 48°4 48°6 925 72°6 
BONG eerie Sekt sts Chaar pense asa ese: oF 0°6 O°3 0°3 o°7 0°6 
Beans Vivre es teenie ener ete 6°4 6°7 0°6 0-7 1°8 179 
PCAs e ee ace at Mme yen divas ges 3°9 o'7 0-7 orl 0-1 
DPotad, cremaokeatcuretes tec” 100°O 100-0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL ACREAGE OF GREEN CROPS 
POULRLOOS. oo. ccesceoatectrncsursstesnesooeveor aegis 1i°o 11-2 2375 32°9 23°8 22°4: 
Darnips ANC AWedES so. aervy steht ge 56°7 say 55°6 72,°8 74°3 
Mantold. 2:Atiadk skirts wheat sad 12°47 12°3 6" 5°7 0°3 0°3 
Carrots sont eee: BURST air aices ess at O's 0°5 3 0°3 OZ Ol 
Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape ........ 6°4 6°3 I°O 1°0 oF 0°8 
Vetches, lucerne, and any other : . 
green crop, except clover or 2 13°0 4°9 4°5 OtZ 2°1 
Cae oe I epee eon anyon ete FB 
otal: j. cusses ecu 100°O 100°0 TOO"O 100-0 100°O 100°0 








lorees ooo. sccuhin cara ee ee 4°4 44, 4°7 4°7 4°0 41 
Cattle oe eer cteete ne aes ee 16°4 16°8 2.2°6 23°6 23°6 24°4 
Sheep a, kta ceatanidtenng Monee ee I5°4 75°7 104°8 | 105°9 149°3 150°7 
P96: ccsk-ctge piece een ee 8°47 8:0 8°4. 79 oe 3°3 
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Acreage of Corn and Green Crops under the several Descriptions of such Crops, and 
under Cultivation, in each of the Years 1877 and 1876. 





United Kingdom, 


Great Britain. é including Isle of Man 
a lee Ficleng and Channel Islands. 


1877. | 1876. | 1877. | 1876. | 1877. | 1876. 





UNDER VARIOUS KINDS OF CROPS IN EACH YEAR. 


Corn crops (including beans and 


29°O PATS 12-1 11°8 23°5 23°3 peas) 
eee 11°3 8°8 8°7 10'S 10°5 Green crops 

io a1 orl 0-1 1°3 1°4 Bare fallow 

Grass— 

14°2 14:°4, 125 11°8 37 13°6 Clover, &c., under rotation 
43°73 42°9 65°7 66°8 50°6 50°7 Permanent pasture 

0°3 02 0°8 0°8 O'*4 0°5 Other crops 

100°O 100-0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100:0 Total 








UNDER EACH KIND OF CoRN CROP IN BEACH YEAR. 





34°4 32°6 a7 6°5 29°9 28°2 Wheat 
26°2 27°6 Ee tz 12°0 23.0 24°9 Barley or bere 
29°9 30°4: 79°O 80°4: 38,2, 38'8 Oats 
0°6 0°6 os O°4 0°6 0°6 Rye 
55 5°6 O's 0°6 426 4.°8 Beans 
3°4 3°2 orl 0-1 2°8 2°7 Peas 
100°O 100°0 100°O 100°0 100°0 100°0 Total 





14°3 141 64°3 64°6 28°I 28°1 Potatoes 
57°8 60°1 24°8 25°3 48°8 50°4, Turnips and swedes 
10°O Pd 3°6 3°6 8°2 8:0 Mangold 
O'"4 0°5 opt 0°2 o°4 0°4 Carrots 
ie 5°0 ode 3'0 4°6 45 Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape 
Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
co 10°6 a5 3°3 9°9 8°6 green crop, except clover or 
grass 


ef es eee | 


100'o | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 anes Total 





100 ACRES UNDER Crops, FALLOW AND GRASS. 


4°4 4 4, 3°2, 3°0 4°0 4:0 Horses 
18°o 18°5 25°9 26°2 20°6 mie Cattle 
88°8 89°3 25°9 25°5 68°2 68°0 Sheep 

7°9 73 9°5 9-1 8°4 79 Pigs 
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V.—Notices of New Books. 


OnE of the most. important of the recent additions to the 
library of the Statistical Society, is Dr. Georg Mayr’s work, 
entitled Die Clesetemissigheit im  Gesellschaftsleben— Statistesche 
Studien. This able and interesting volume is intended as a 
popular exposition of the statistical method as applied to the phe- 
nomena of society. Dr. Mayr may be congratulated on the 
success with which he has accomplished the by no means easy task 
he has set himself to perform. In addition to a lucid style, and a 
power of grouping the details of his subject in the order most 
suitable for his purpose, he has a keen sense of what is and is not 
fitted for general comprehension. Had it been otherwise, no 
amount of learning and research would have saved the book from 
being a failure as a popular treatise on statistics. The subject is so 
difficult, and in the estimation of the majority so ‘“‘ dry,” that the 
obstacles to its popularisation are extreme. Hven among people of 
culture, there are many to whom the very name of “ statistics” 
has a dreary sound, and whose repugnance to scientific inquiries 
based on “mere figures”? is only enhanced by what little know- 
ledge of the subject they may possess. No doubt a good deal 
of this prejudice arises from the want of a really good elementary 
treatise on statistics, which would give the ordinary intelligent 
Englishman the instruction and information he requires, on a 
subject which, if rightly understood, is of the highest importance 
as regards the State. An English handbook of the theory and 
practice of statistics, as clear and sound as the German volume 
before us, would greatly promote the study of the subject by 
persons whose co-operation might be very useful to scientific 
statists. Dr. Mayr more than once alludes to the difficulty of 
obtaining reliable information, arising from the ignorance and 
prejudice of the great mass of the community; and it is to be 
feared that what is said of Germany holds true also for this 
country. ‘Those familiar with statistical inquiry will probably find 
little new information in Dr. Mayr’s book, but they will certainly 
gain by reading it some valuable ideas both on the theoretical and 
on the practical parts of statistics. The work is divided into an 
introduction and three sections. In the introduction the author 
briefly discusses the relation of the statistical method to the 
physical sciences, and to social science, and points out the fallacy 
involved in the ordinary notion of the disparateness of nature and 
social life. In Section 1, he treats of the statistical method as 
applied to social phenomena; in Section 2 he explains and discusses 
the use of statistics of population; and in Section 3 he deals ina 
similar manner, but at less length, with statistics of morality. 
Here it may be remarked that Dr. Mayr would prefer to use the 
phrase ‘“‘numerical method” instead of “ statistical method,” 
though he admits that it would be almost impossible to change the 
existing phraseology. Certainly it is desirable that the same word 
should not be used to denote both a method and a science, particu- 
larly as the method is employed more or less in several sciences. 
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But it seems to us that the real solution of this little difficulty of 
nomenclature, is to cease talking of a science of statistics altogether, 
and frankly admit that the statistical method is a method, and 
nothing more. The fact that it is the only method possible in 
sociology does not give it any claim to be considered a science. If 
we are to go on speaking of the science of statistics, when we 
mean sociology, it would be as well to adopt Dr. Mayr’s sugges- 
tion, and speak of the “numerical” and not the “statistical” 
methods of investigating phenomena. 

Having expressed his dissatisfaction with the ordinary nomen- 
clature, Dr. Mayr proceeds to give his definition of what he regards 
as par excellence the Statistic Science. He affirms it to be ‘the 
systematic co-ordination and explanation of actual events, and of 
the laws of man’s social life that may be deduced from these, on 
the basis of the quantitative observation of aggregates of indi- 
viduals ;’” which is as good a definition for ordinary purposes as is 
likely to be needed. It is interesting to turn to the definition given 
by Quetelet, and compare it with Dr. Mayr’s. In the view taken 
by the distinguished Belgian savant, we can plainly trace the effect 
of the earlier conception of statistics, as supplying a sort of 
inventory of the chief components of a State. Dr. Mayr remarks, 
that, in his own definition, there is nothing about a State at all; 
and he goes on to say that though this omission is strictly correct, 
yet statistics and the State necessarily have a great deal in common, 
and can render one another inestimable services. The statist 
certainly would be all but helpless, were it not for the materials 
supplied to him by the results of official investigations, often, 
indeed, until of late years, always carried out for some other reason 
than the furtherance of statistics. Dr. Mayr remarks that the 
modes of conducting an inquiry for administrative purposes, are 
not those best suited for the requirements of statists, and especially 
that the boundaries of States are not fixed with reference to those 
geographical considerations which necessarily guide statistical 
inquirers. On the other hand, that the statists can be of great use 
to the statesman is obvious. For not only is the latter in need of a 
correct interpretation of the mass of facts he obtains, but the 
statist can suggest valuable improvements in the mode of collecting 
these facts. Dr. Mayr lays great stress on the importance of 
keeping distinct the operations of collecting the single facts, and of 
uniting them to form tables of statistics. Hven at the present time, 
he remarks, statistics of industry are collected in Germany without 
proper attention to this maxim, and the consequence is that much 
of the existing statistical material regarding German industry is 
almost useless. Dr. Mayr divides the operations of statistical 
inquiry into three stages. First, observation; secondly, reckoning 
the numbers thus obtained and grouping them in the proper manner; 
thirdly, the scientific application of the materials thus produced, 
to the problems of social science. The remarks on the best method 
of performing the primary operation, contained in pp. 27—42, and 
pp. 99—1138, are very valuable. How a census should be taken is a 
question which can only be answered by official statists such as 
Dr. Mayr, who can supplement their theoretical knowledge with the 
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results of long experience in the practical management of statistical 
inquiry. 

As might be expected, Dr. Mayr takes the greater part of his 
examples from the statistics prepared by the bureau of which he is 
the director. Some of the facts he produces are remarkable, while 
in one or two cases a state of things is revealed which is not 
in harmony with opinions hitherto held. One of these is the great 
mortality of boys in their first year, which occurs in a great part of 
South Germany, particularly in Wurtemberg and Bavaria. The 
general opinion was that the excess of males over females was not 
reduced to zero until the twentieth year ; but Dr. Mayr found that, 
in the above-mentioned districts, girls were actually in excess of 
boys by the end of the first year. The death-rate for children of 
both sexes is frightfully high in the locality in question, to a large 
extent on account of bad methods of rearing the newly-born, in 
Dr. Mayr’s opinion. Why the conditions should be less favourable 
for boys than for girls is unknown. As another of Dr. Mayr’s 
examples of statistics of mortality, we would call the reader’s 
attention to the interesting though not entirely new, facts shown in 
the diagrams on pp. 285 and 289. The first of these shows the 
monthly death-rate of five countries simultaneously. The contrast 
between the course of the line denoting the death-rate of Norway 
with that of Italy is striking. In the former, August is the least 
deadly month, in the latter it is the most fatal. The lines of 
Bavaria and Belgium are, on the other hand, almost similar in all 
respects. The other table gives the death-rate in France of persons 
of different ages each month of the year. The first group consists 
of persons under one year old, the next of those from one to ten, 
the third from ten to thirty, and so on, to seventy years and 
upwards. The differences in the lines denoting the different ages 
is noteworthy. August is a very fatal month for the newly-born, 
while for the old, February is the most dangerous. Dr. Mayr has 
obtained some interesting information as to the birth-places of the 
inhabitants of the towns of Bavaria. Not half of the urban popu- 
lation of Bavaria are born in the towns in which they reside. The 
actual proportion of the native born to the whole population of an 
average Bavarian town is only 47 per cent. The figures for Munich 
are especially striking. There are in all Bavaria, only 90,072 
persons who were born in the capital, and the population of Munich 
is 169,693. Dr. Mayr is of opinion that a further investigation of 
the phenomenon here mentioned is desirable, and thinks that 
steps should be taken for the same purpose in other countries. 
Another branch of statistical inquiry which requires attention, is 
that regarding what Dr. Mayr calls the ‘‘ somatological ”’ differences 
among populations, 7.e., differences of complexion, colour of eyes, 
hair, &c. Hitherto he has found the difficulty of obtaining reliable 
statistics on this subject very great. It seems that the modern 
German citizen has a mortal aversion to being classed as “ dark 
complexioned,” and his desire to believe himself a true child of 
the race whose ideal was the yellow-haired Siegfried, leads him to 
play tricks with the collectors of imformation on this delicate 
matter. Dr. Mayr especially records the simple answer of one 
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official, who evidently sympathised with the people of his district 
on the question. He returned an answer to the effect that in his 
district all the population “were of Caucasian race, and had white 
skins.” Of course the best antidote~for the state of mind which 
is here revealed, is the circulation of sounder ideas regarding the 
purpose for which statistics are collected. 

When Quetelet commenced the masterly series of ‘“ letters’? in 
which he set forth the nature and future destiny of statistics, he 
felt himself bound at the outset to defend his newly-formulated 
science from the assaults of the believers in free will. Though 
the course of the philosophic war has recently been to all appear- 
ance unfavourable to the orthodox doctrine, Dr. Mayr has taken 
pains to show that the admitted facts of statistical inquiry are not 
necessarily in contradiction with the existence of free will. We 
must refer the reader to pp. 349—355 for Dr. Mayr’s masterly expo- 
sition of the relations of statistics to the Libertarian dogma. His 
view is briefly, that free will is a real but relatively small force, 
acting within limits which though real are not well defined. To 
students of the history of statistics, Dr. Mayr’s account of Johann 
Peter Stissmilch will be very interesting. Siissmilch lived about 
the middle of last century, and certainly showed great aptitude for 
statistical inquiry, especially if we take into account the very 
meagre materials on which he had to work. Whether he was the 
equal of Quetelet, as Dr. Mayr would seem to imply (p. 221), is a 
question that there is no advantage in raising, still less in answering. 
That Stssmilch’s claims to be considered as a “worthy pioneer” 
in the new country over which Quetelet carried a rough but compre- 
hensive survey, have been neglected, may be true; but in all 
departments of human activity the man who works out a conception 
and makes it available for practical purposes, must be considered as 
the originator of such consequences as arise from it. Though 
Stissmilch may be the Kepler, Quetelet is the Newton, of statistics. 

[Since this notice was written the Council of the Statistical 
Society has decided to prepare and circulate a translated abridgment 
of Dr. Mayr’s book, which it is hoped will be ready as a supplement 
to the next number of the Jowrnal. | 


We have next to notice “ Recherches sur la loi du Mouvement 
Télégraphique International. Par C. L. Madsen, avec 10 tableaux 
et une carte. Copenhague, Paris, 1877.’ This essay on the statis- 
tics of international telegraphy is in many respects a notable 
effort in statistical science. ‘The author, Herr Madsen, has had a 
large part in the management of the Grande Compagnie des 
Télégraphiques du Nord, but he appears to be, at the same time, a 
man of a very mathematical turn of mind. Accordingly, he has 
taken the statistics of telegraphic communication between Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, and the rest of the world, and has 
endeavoured to discover the mathematical laws which the amounts 
obey. He arrives at an empirical equation in which the number 
of telegrams is expressed in the form of a variable co-efficient, 
multiplied into the sum of three terms. ‘Two of these terms 
consist of the tonnages of shipping, belonging to either of the 
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countries telegraphically united, but navigating between the other 
country and the rest of the world. The third term, however, is 
the most important, and consists of the square root of the value of 
the direct commerce between the two countries, multiplied by the 
square root of the tonnage of the ships plying, whether with cargo 
or in ballast, directly between the countries. It is only the com- 
mercial traffic which is taken into account; telegrams relating to 
domestic affairs are of comparatively inconsiderable amount. The 
variable co-efficient is, however, a very important quantity: it 
partly depends upon the telegraphic progress of a country, that is, 
apparently, the habit which has been acquired of using the 
telegraph. But it also varies inversely as the commercial distance 
between the countries considered. The author has shown great 
ingenuity in defining and investigating what he calls the com- 
mercial centres of gravity of countries, the distances between 
which represent their commercial distances. Another important 
quantity is the commercial unit, that is the average value of the 
goods dealt with in each transaction. One telegram will order 
goods to the extent of 10,000/. as easily as to the value of 100/. 
The same amount of commerce will therefore work the telegraphs 
more as the commercial unit is less. It is finally shown that the 
habit of using the telegraph increases in a geometric series 
depending on the lapse of time. All this theory applies only to 
international traffic, inland telegrams following wholly different 
laws, as Sir James Anderson had previously pointed out in his 
statistics of telegraphy. 

There can be no doubt about the highly ingenious and scientific 
manner in which Herr Madsen has approached the problem. The 
chief objection to be made to his work is that the statistics of four 
years’ traffic merely between the Scandinavian kingdoms and the rest 
of the world seem to form a somewhat narrow basis on which to 
rear so elaborate a mathematical theory. Long and careful study 
would be requisite before any one could pretend to judge the success 
of Herr Madsen in discovering the exact form of the laws ; but there 
can hardly be any doubt that the essay is a model of the manner in 
which statistical questions must be approached sooner or later. It 
is probable, too, that those who are engaged in designing or specu- 
lating in telegraphic cable companies might derive very useful hints 
from the thorough analysis of the causes of telegraphic traffic which 
this essay contains. There are very few men who combine business 
experience with the mathematical power shown in this essay, of 
which we have been able to give a mere apercu, leaving those inter- 
ested in the subject of telegraphy or of statistical method to study 
the work itself in detail. 


Another book on our list is a volume “On Chinese Currency, 
Coin, and Paper Money. By W. Vissering, Leiden (H. J. Brill), 
1877.” Now that we are in possession of the banking accounts of 
a Babylonian firm, it is time that we became better acquainted with 
the long history of money in China. Dr. Vissering, son of the 
professor of Political Hconomy in the University of Leiden, 
presents us with the present elaborate work upon the subject, 
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written in English. It chiefly consists of the celebrated treatise 
“The Examination of Currency” of the Chinese scholar Ma-twan- 
lin, contained in the eighth and ninth volumes of his great cyclo- 
peedia. This early economist was born in the Kiang-si province of 
China, probably about the year 1245, when the social condition of 
China was rendered miserable by the over-issue of paper money. 
After holding public offices of importance, he devoted the last 
twenty years of his lfe to scientific studies, and collected his 
history of money from annals of the different dynasties which 
were even then ancient. Dr. Vissering gives the text in Chinese 
characters, a careful translation into English, and _ elaborate 
commentaries. Thus the Huropean reader is for the first time 
enabled to study the experience of a thousand and more years 
back in the great empire of China. We have, for instance, the 
speeches delivered at a privy council of the Emperor Hiao-wu-ti, 
of the Sung dynasty, some years after a.p. 430. One of the 
speeches, as Dr. Vissering points out (p. 74), displays a perfect 
comprehension of Gresham’s theorem, that bad money cannot 
drive out good money. A litle later (p. 80) we have a complete 
statement of the important principle that false coining can only be 
prevented by excellent mechanical execution of the coinage, and 
not by penal laws. In the reign of Kao-ti, of the Tsi Dynasty, 
Kung-K’ Ai spoke as follows :—“ The fact that false coiners are not 
restrained by severe laws, results from the way in which the money 
is cast on the part of Government, which is too sparing of the 
copper, and grudges the expenses consequent upon the mechanical 
process. They who act up to such principles have a notion of 
money without heeding its character as an instrument in daily use 
to further exchange. Their purposes and desires are merely to 
make the pieces light and as numerous as possible. They take 
care that the mechanical process is as simple as possible, and the 
fabrication of the pieces easy; but they do not consider what are 
the fatal consequences of it.” 

It is difficult to give any correct idea of the amount of curious 
information contained in this volume. Not only the metallic but 
the paper money, which circulated for many centuries, is carefully 
described. We have frequent statistical returns of the notes issued 
and. withdrawn, and of the rates of depreciation at which they circu- 
lated. Much of Ma-twan-lin’s text reads (that is in English) just 
like telegraphic reports of the currency manipulations at Washington. 
Thus, about the year a.D. 1168, Tsiang-fei reports :—‘‘ During the 
last month the hoei-tsze which were in use have been withdrawn 
and redeemed with gold and silver. Now the same course must be 
pursued, and if the number of hoei-tsze issued gradually increases, 
gold and silver must continually be given to withdraw them.” The 
minister proceeds :—“ The means to prevent depreciation is now to 
collect them together and then again to expand them ‘ 
and in this way always to balance them that they may remain at 
full value. Now, if on the first day of the fourth month of this year 
workpeople are appointed to print and coin them, an amount of 10 
millions string, may be ready at the end of this year. When at 
that time the exchange of the old hoei-tsze begins, on every bill 
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which is exchanged a premium of 20 cash shall be exchanged.” 
We learn on p. 212, that these hoei-tsze were originally intended 
to act, not as common money, but rather as receipts for tea, salt, 
aromatics, and other Government productions, in the manner of 
dock warrants. 

In pp. 197, &e., we have an account of the early Tartar currency, 
which was borrowed from China. The whole volume is a mine of 
novel statistical and economical information; it contains moreover 
facsimiles of ancient and modern Chinese paper money, and a 
learned introductory chapter. Dr. Vissering’s English is good, but 
not perfect; let him who would criticise it, find an English scholar 
to translate another volume of Ma-twan-lin’s cyclopedia into 
Dutch! Economists owe a deep debt of gratitude to the tedious 
and indefatigable labours of Dr. Vissering. 


There has now been added to the library the last fifteen 
volumes of ‘‘ A Statistical Account of Bengal,” by W. W. Hunter, 
B.A., LL.D., an elaborate work in twenty volumes, published by 
command of the Government of India. It would be beyond our 
province to attempt any description of this important work, to 
which we can only direct the attention of members of the Society, 
especially those connected with India. We take the opportunity 
of adding that the publication of the work in this country has been 
arranged through Messrs. Triibner, who offer it for sale at the 
nominal price of 5s. per volume, coupled with the intimation that 
only a very limited number of copies are for sale. 


Among other new works also added to the library, we have to 
notice a translation by Mr. Heywood, late President of the Society, 
of Professor Heer’s “‘ Primeval World of Switzerland.” The work 
is in two volumes, and contains no fewer than 560 illustrations, so 
that nothing is wanted to make the work a complete record of the 
subject to which it relates. The translation and execution of the 
translations leave nothing to be desired, while the value of the 
translation is enhanced by the editor’s notes. There have also 
been received, as will be noticed in the usual list, Mr. Giffen’s 
essay on ‘ Stock Exchange Securities ;” a short essay by Dr. Mayr, 
‘“ Ueber die Kindersterblichkeit in Munchen ;” and many others. 


Of works of reference we are glad to notice an attempt to 
increase the information of the public as to our local governments, 
in the shape of a “ Municipal Corporations Directory and Year 
Book,” edited by Mr. J. R. Somers Vine. The Directory appears 
to contain a good deal of statistical and other information in regard 
to each municipality, and could be usefully enlarged in a future 
edition. 


The quarter is not one in which there are many parliamentary 
publications. Most of those belonging to the past session are 
issued in the September quarter, so that very few remain to the 
last quarter of the financial year. We have to notice, however, the 
Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, issued by the Board of 
Trade, of which, according to usual practice, we have given a 
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summary in another part of this Journal. The form of the returns 
has been slightly altered in the present publication, and the report 
states that the information as to foreign and colonial agriculture 
formerly incorporated with these returns, will henceforth be given 
in the statistical abstracts relating to foreign countries and to the 
colonies respectively published by the Board of Trade. We have 
also to notice the last Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board, for the year 1875-76, containing the usual tables. The 
principal topic of the report is the progress lately made in 
restricting out-door relief throughout the country, which has had 
for effect a great diminution of pauperism. The other Parlia- 
mentary publications received during the quarter, comprise the 
Statistical Abstract for the Colonies issued by the Board of Trade, 
the monthly Trade and Navigation Returns, and the Statistical 
Abstract for India issued by the India Office, to which latter publi- 
cation important additions have been made, especially as regards 
the population of India. 


We have left ourselves little room to notice the various official 
publications issued by the Statistical Bureaux of Foreign States, 
which have again been most important. Italy again is the largest 
contributor, and we would direct attention especially to the 
** Statistica Finanziaria—Prospettie Tavole Graffiche’’—a volume of 
financial statistics, for each tax, and each province of Italy, which 
is perhaps unequalled for fulness among the official publications of 
any State. The “ Bolletino Consolare” is also an interesting 
document; this publication by the Italian Government rivalling in 
some respects the well-known reports by Consuls and Secretaries of 
Legation issued by our own Foreign Office. We can hardly hope 
to do justice, however, to the merits of Italian statistics in this 
brief form, and we must again express the wish that some of the 
members of the Society will make use of them and attempt to 
give an account of them. The United States, Germany, Austria, 
Sweden and Norway, have also sent numerous publications, mostly 
in continuation of former issues, and the importance and value of 
which are sufficiently apparent from the alphabetical list which 
follows. 


In conclusion, we have to mention the fact of the publication by 
M. Block of a “‘ Traité Théorique et Pratique de Statistique,” which 
appears to go over the whole ground, and contains along account of 
the history of statistics. We have received this volume too late to 
give any notice of it. It differs in method from that of Dr. Mayr 
above analysed, and the two works will rather supplement than 
compete with each other. It may be hoped that the study of 
statistics will be not a little promoted by the issue of two such 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
31st DECEMBER, 1877. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


AUSTRIA— 
ot : K. K. Statistischen 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1874, Heft x ;—1875, Heft vi ; Gee Rie Coe 


EVO. NN ROM LAL Tak iicgscre ee he ine ec nee acs as et ae 


Statistische Monatschrift, III Jahrgang. Heft xi, 
BOY. OVO.) W lev 1187.7; .cceasecossns assess Mate atisetchean ete saeat 


3) 


Brtaium. Statistique Médicale de l’Armée Belge, sata The Belgian Go- 
74. 271 pp., 4to. Bruxelles, 1877. (2 copies) ............ {| vernment 


Cuina. Reports on Trade at the Treaty Ports, 1875, 


with Appendix. 288, 89 pp., 4to. Shanghai, 1877 of Chinese Mari- 


The Inspector-Gen. 
time Customs 
FRANCE— ay : 
Compte Général de Administration de la Justice Tiak Miniitve FileMa 
Civile et Commerciale en France pendant l’année 


TS75. CLO Po., 400-1 t APIS CL Os Ln eee vasuice 
Compte Général de lAdministration de la Justice 

Criminelle en France pendant l’année 1875. 231 pp., " 

Age LAP avid UST 7 te ola ttl SO owe ae, 
L’Economiste Frangais. (Current numbers) ............000. The Editor 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle ...........:cssssscssseesseenees ” 


Partie Litteraire. Vol. xx, Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

Partie Technique. Vol. xxi, Nos. 10 and 11. 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de “oa Th Soci 

WV OLIXYULEN Os OF1 1 anil 2. Bey oe eel EAS 
Statistique Annuelle de la France. Nouvelle pos | ‘hie: Boer clacieecent 


ay iv, année 1874. 442 pp., imp. 4to. Paris, Pals 


GERMANY— 

Frankfurt a. M. Jahresbericht iiber die Verwaltung]| der Stadt 
des Medicinalwesens der Stadt, fiir das Jahr 1876. Franke a MM. 
BOG DD., SVOobe PIAMR (UT LOC dacs t seem eee eee aa hee 

Frankfurt a. M. Statistische Mittheilungen tiber den] | Frankfurter Verein 
Civilstand der Stadt im Jahre 1876. 19 pp., 4to. fiir  Geographie 
Frankfurt-'1877 72.2 ee ee eee ee ee. und Statistik 

Die Bevélkerung der Erde. Herausgegeben von KH. 

Behm und H. Wagner, iv. 120 pp., 2 Karten, 4to. +| Prof. H. Wagner 
CP OURE, MOU 1 tan aie che: Carioe te eteaens ee rces avast 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1877. Kaiserlichen Statis- 
Band 25. Hefte 8,9 und 10. 4to. Berlin, 1877.... tischen Amt. Berlin 

Nachtrag pro 1876 zu der Statistik der Mortalitits-, 

Invaliditats-, und Morbilitaétsverhaltnisse, bei dem G. Beh 
Beamten-Personal der Deutschen Hisenbahn Ver- ieee 
waltungen. 24 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1877 wee 


HuneGary— 

Buda-Pesth. Die Sterblichkeit der Stadt Budapest in}|} Le Bureau Com- 
den Jahren 1874 und 1875, und deren Unachen munal de Statis- 
Von J. Korosi. 150 pp., 4to. Budapest, 1877........ tique 

Ditto. Untersuchungen tiber die Einkommen- und 
Hauszinssteuer fiir Budapest in den Jahren 1873 vt 
1874. VonJ.Korosi. 57 pp.,4to. Budapest, 1877 
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Donations. 


Hunaary—Oontd. 


Das Ungarische Unterrichtswesen, 1875. 467 pp., 4to. 
Budapest, 1877 


Statistica dei viaggi (1876) dai Bastimenti Ungarici oe 
Lungo Corso. 37 pp., 4to. Fiume, 1877 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur Ungarn. y. Jahrgang. 4 
Heft, 4to. Budapest, 1877 


POP OOH Hee e Hee eee e reer et aM HEeee eee ETE EHE HE OEE EE HEED 


Penman eeeeane 


CHOU OHH Hee eee Pare EHH HEHEHE HERE TERE OS 


Iraty— 


Annali del Ministero, anno 1877. I. Semestre, No. 88. 
404 pp., diagrams. 8vo. Roma,1877. 2 copies.... 


Archivio di Statistica. Anno ii. Fase. 1. 151 pp., 
ARE Gah (oe al ann Rey Cte opapy dered cS aii 9 deen 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti e del 
movemento dei depositi delle casse di Risparmio. 
Anno2. No, 4. Imp. svo.” Roma, 1877..)..5.-.0..:... 
Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti, delle 


Banche popolari e instituti di credito. Anno 8, 
Me tae N On4e4 noes ee etd toteire Ne mcoreoemee Als Neh AIP id 
Bollettino Consolare. Vols. iii-xii. 8vo. 1866-76. | 


ee ABCs UA becca near et te 
Bollettino delle Situazoni Mensili dei Conti degli 
Instituti d’Emissione. Anno 8. Nos. 8, 9 e 10. 
Wan VV ee EVO TI eee L F Cect eX ec ka vs sc vdet annie -vosselvboocenaunetors 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzidi Alcunidei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. Anno 1877. Nos. 30 al 44. Imp. 


oy a Bea ig RSET ROR te WF Sie ne ee ie, Ss 
Camera dei Deputati. No. 18. Relazione della Com-’) 
missione centrale di Sindicato sulla Amminis- | 
trazione dell’ asse Ecclesiastico per Vanno 1876. 
P41 DG. TOM MLOL, OMS LOT Fatt cate ete ccc. 


Regno, 1867 al 1873 (compreso). 8 vols., 8vo. 


Finanze. .Annuario del Ministero delle Finanze vo | 
Bee LOO a (sect ee eet cern ees te eerpercet et 


Giustizia. Relazione Statistica Sulla Amministrazione 
della Giustizia. Affari Civili e Commerciali. Pes| 
Vanno 1872. 119 pp., imp. 4to. Roma, 1875. ........ 

L’Economista Italia. Current numbers ...........c::ceccseee: 


Nos. 22 and 23. -Imp. 8vo. Roma, 1877.:....:-.:1:: 


Meteorologia Italiana. Bollettino Mensile. Anno 18. 
No. 3, ob. roy. 8vo. Roma, 3877 
Mortalitaé dell’ Esercito Italiano. 
Sanitaria e di Geografia Medica. 
and maps, roy, Syo. Rois, 1877) 0.) pancaetesne 
Movimento Commerciale, nel 1876. 343 pp., roy. 4to. 
1 Ebay ay oy Be gy fle. aa ae toad ed ae es enn ani a the Nera a ee a 
Movimento Commerciale, nel 1862, 1864, and 1874 
(compreso). 11 vols., roy. 4to. Milano, Torino e 
Roma 1865-7008 eee eee re ee ces 
Navigazione nei Porti del Regno. 
Fee] ebee pisyavitel pur uN avustal ral egw mcneroooerro eeprom 


Meteorologia Italiana. Bollettino Decadico. Anno 13. | 


eee tHe e eee eee ebeeeeenereee 


Studi di Statistica ] 
40 pp., diagrams 
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K6én. Ung. Minis- 
ters fir Kultus und 
Unterricht 

Regio Governo Mar- 
ritimo Ungherese 

Koén. Ung. Statis- 
tischen Bureau 


Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria, 
e Commercio 


Signor Luigi Bodio 


Ministero di <Agri- 
coltura, Industria, 
e Commercio 


Pe) 


Signor Luigi Bodio 


be) 


Ministero di Agri- 
eoltura, Industria, 
e Commercio 


Direttore della Sta- 
tistica Generale 


d) 


The Editor 

Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria, 
e Commercio 
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Itaty—Contd. 
Popolazione. Censimento 1871, vol.iii. Popolazione] | Ministero di Agri- 
per professione, culti e infermita principali, 69 pp., coltura, Industria, 


Tip Aevo, sevoma, 1877; esta a: .cssee seca oeanete eased: J | e Commercio 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 
1876. Parti 1°-e 2. Imp. 8vo: ‘Roma, 1877 .......:.:. 9? 


Regno D’Italia Statistica Finanziaria 1876. Prospetti 


e Tavole Grafiche. 128 pp., cloth, maps, ob. folio. Nr a 


tistica Generale 


DEG WS STS oak nian aes Biase chsee Menten cee ee eee 
Relazione sulle condizioni sanitarie dei corpi della 
regia marina durante il quadriennio 1873-76. = 


13 Lipp, 1m p..8vo.8 Roms, 87 feces ee 
Rivista Europea—Revista Internazionale. Anno 1877. The Edit 
Vol. iv., Fasc. iv, ve vi. Imp. 8vo. Firenze, 1877..... aia 


Strate Ferrate. Relazione Statistica sulle sine por | Tivsiione CiateaSia. 


e sull’ esercizio delle strade ferrate Italiane, per Fe 
tistica Generale 


Vanno 1876. 395 pp., plates, roy. 4to. Roma, 1877. 
Statistica Ellettorale Politica. Elezioni Generali degli 

Anni 1861, 1865-66, 1867, 1870, 1874 and is | 

2 copies, 166 pp., imp. 8vo. Roma, 1877 ................ 
Statistica ed Elenco Generale degli Instituti di Credito 

e delle Societé per Azioni Nazionali ed LEstere 

esistenti nel Regno al 31 Dic. 1876. 167 pp., imp. ie 

SvolS Roma 87 7 aie ee ee ee 
Telegrafi. Relazione Statistica sui Telegafi. 12 ae 


Ato? Wirenza, 863-75" ox kes ae ceerpatee otter tele occa Signor Luigi Bodio 


Norway— Norges Officielle Statistik. 


Beretning om ‘Skalevesenets Tilstand i Kongeriget 


| Le Bureau Central 
Norge (de l’instruction publique et privée), 1875. > 


de Statistique du 
Royaume de la 


191; pp., roy. 4to.) Christiania, 1877. {oe ae, Nee 
Fattigstatistik (de l’assistance publique), 1874. 59 pp., \ 

roy, 4to. ) Christiania, L814 cotter gerne ees { He 
Criminalstatistiske Tabeller (de la statistique crimi- 

nelle), 1874. 220 pp., roy. 4to. Christiania, 1877... te 
Tabeller vedkommende Skiftevoesenet i Norge (des 

successions et des faillites), 1874. 43 pp., roy. 4to. ra 


Christianias 9877 mciuiccs. ate etree eee ne 
Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter (les étab- 
lissements pénitentiaires de travaux forcés), is. | 
31 pp., Tabeller 12, roy. 4to. Christiania, 1877... 
Folkemcengdens Beveegelse (mouvement de la popula- 
tion), 1872 og 1873. 2 vols., 84, 86 pp., roy. 4to. D 
Olirstiania, LSTG 775 sore ee nee oh ae 
Consulatberetninger (Rapports des consuls), 1875. 
114 pp., roy. 4to. Christiania, 1877 0... : 
Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel (du commerce), 
1875. 100 pp., roy. 4to. Christiania, 1877. ............ 
Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibsfart (de la eet 
tion), 1875. 118 pp., roy. 4to. Christiania, 1877.... 
Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden og Medicinalforhol- | 
dene i Norge (sur l'état sanitaire et médical), 1873 
og 1874. 2vols. 183, 167 pp., roy. 4to. Christiania, r 


LST G7T 6 iiesevnee csr toenaetas cas sen pevi WERE avcdan en gh Cee T sere: J) 
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Norway—Contd. 
Norges Officielle Statistik. 


Tabeller over de Spedalske i Norge ‘de Véléphan- ce ae ae 
tiasis), 1875 og 1876. 2 vols., 62, 32 pp., roy. 4to. we 


Ue ee Royaume de la 
| CUD GI FETE oo te PHS E07 db Se eR Oe ne OE. 
Norvége 


Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virksomhed (des hos- 
pices d’aliénés), 1875 og 1876. 2 vols., 27, 27 pp., 33 
roy, tio, * Christiania, 1976-74), 0. since ts cee re 

Beretning om den MHoéiere Landbrugsskole i Aas 
(sur la ferme modéle d’ Aas), 1874-75. 77 pp., roy. x 
Atow. Giavistignle, 7 Oeee.cod cee oe oe. ees 

De offentlige Jernbaner (les chemins de fer publics), 

1875. 500 pp., roy. 4to. Christiania, 1877 ............ x 

Beretninger om Norges Fiskerier (sur les péches de la 
Norvége), 1875. 85 pp., roy. 4to. Christiania, 1877... i 

Kommunale Forholde i Norges Land- og Bykommuner 
(les finances communales), 1872 og 1873. 64 pp. roy. ” 
MC Oum CUITISEIIA, 1 OL OP 0), or vei ean eee ete 

Tabeller vedkommende Norges Bergverksdrift (de l’ex- 
ploitation des mines et usines), 1871-73. 16 pp., 3 

: Oy ateo Christiania lS 7Git, oc teywse- Garena 

Statistiske Oplysninger om de fremsatte Tog Del. | 





forslags Virkning (de suffrage politique), 1 og, 2 Del. 
186,359 pp., roy. ito. Christiania, 1877........ 0.00... 
Oversigt over Kongeriget Norges Indtegter og Udgifter 
(des recettes et des dépenses du Royaume), 1875. » 
Diem Toye 4L0me C iristinitia, L877 i... 2 sccccater ee: 
Den Norske Statstelegrafs Statistik (les lignes télé- 
Speabinuee) 1876. 35 pp., roy. 4to. Chri 
1877 


OOP C OOOOH ETOH HHH HET EHH SHOE SEO HS ESE SOHEH TEES THEO HESHO SESH ETOOES DH HHEH HE EHES THEY 





SwEDEN— : 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 

Befolknings-Statistik (Population), 1875.00.00... Le Bureau Central 
Rattsvisendet (Justice civile et criminelle), 1874. IT..... de Statistique de 
Bergshandteringen (Mines et Usines), 1875 «0.0... Suéde aStockholm 
Fabriker och Manufakturer (Industrie), 1875........0.0.000. » 
Inrikes Handel och Sjéfart (Commerce et navigation, 

POC CPPCC UL O LO 82 peony te ee Oe a ay re 
Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart (ditto, extérieur), 1875 ........ ” 
Tamed seGenu cr visors), 1875 iy, wl vs. cp ss hava cavloue raat. ” 
Telegrafvisendet: Clelégraphes 1876.00 Bie eMEw, 0 


Helso- och sjukvarden (Statistique médicale). I. Sund-) 
hets-Kollegiu underdaniga Berittelse (Hygiénie pub- 


lique). 1875. IT. Ofverstyrelsens éfver Hospitalen Ue 
urderdaniga Beriittelse (Aliénés), 1875 veces 
Statens Jernvigstrafik (Chemins de fer de l’état), 1875........ Be 
Postverket (Postes), LS (acre aad Rat ace eghen acme ee 3 
Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel (Statistique agricole), | 
cys ie nen eee Pe Ae EE Be ath: 6) OMe n Comers Boe se J a 


Arsvartberittelser (Calcul de la récolte), LEGS te ee . 
Landmiteriet (Arpentagé), 18767 0.0.0... cestiecreteassvenacsteaes 3 


Skogsvasendet (Foréts de l’état), 1875...........cesccsrcseeeeses 
Allmanna arheten (Travaux publics), 1875. 36 a 
map, roy. Stor Stock Holy 1S 714... tin dens lnenp ier cae. 4 
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SwEeDEN— Contd. 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 


Lotsviisendet (Pilotage, phares et sauvetage), 1875. 
41 pp., map, roy. 4to. Stockholm, 1877.0... 


Konmunernas fattigard och finanser (Assistance pub- 
lique et finances des communes), 1874. 253 pp., 
roy, ato. Stockholm 18777 ae. .ctats..cb sere ee 

Statistisk Tidskrift (Journal de Statistique’, hift 46 
ite 48 (1877). 55, 88 pp., 8vo. Stockholm, 
1877 


POCO meee Hee eee eae De ee HO THEE HE SESESEHESHHTEEH OHH EE EEEEEHESH OOOH EE: CHEeeens 


Riksstat (Budget), 1873. 38 pp. post 4to. Stock- 
holm, 1 B77: seicencceds Cae a ee 
Kapital-Konto till Rikshufvudboken (Comptes de 
Vétat, extrait), 1875. 85 pp., roy. 4to. Stockholm, 
iby y Riemer ae ere SLAW An Rte RE hehe 
Riksbankens Stillning, (Banque de Suéde), September, 
1876; June, 1877. Roy. 4to. Stockholm, 1877 ant 
Riksbankens Metalliska Kassa (Banque de Suéde), 
August, 1876 ; July, 1877. Roy.4to. Stockholm, 1877 
Enskilda Bankernas manads- qvartals- och arsredo- 
gdrelser (Banques privées), Sept., 1876; June, 1877. 
Roy. ato. Stockholm 1877 ics. ctove scvtotas eee inetene 
Hypoteksinratthingar (Crédit foncier), 1876. Sheet, 
roy: Ato. .‘Stoekholm, 187 (cgi. th akan sted 
Oversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stillning, Sammafattad 
efter 1876, ats Bokslut. 21 pp., roy. 4to. stock 
holm S87 72 ic. eth foes rane eee 


Russia. Annuaire des finances Russes. Par Mons. A. 
Vesselovsky. Années quatriéme et cinquiéme. 8vo. 
be epersury, 1 oy Omen eect ete eres he ccna on cigs 

Sparn. Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. 
Tomo ii, No. 3; y Tomo iii, No.4. 1877. 


Unitep Statrs— 

Agriculture. Annual Reports by the Commissioner 
of Patents, 1851-61. 5 vols., cloth, 8vo. Wass 
ington, 1852-62 c.videcees-naeonee see tood aeseet ee aeiiesdetteseaeley aes 

Banker’s Magazine (New York). Vol. xi, 3rd series, 
Nos. 4,.5and 6. 8vo. New York, 1877........0.....0 

Bureau of Statistics (Washington). Quarterly Reports 
of the Chief of the. No.4, 1876; No. 1, 1877. ets 

Boston (City of), Mass. Report of the Joint Special 
Committee on Improved Sewerage. 387 pp., plates 
and niapsxGvo. » (Boston, 1877 6 4:0. ke .acaweaevcecels 

Ditto. Proceedings of the Board of Trade of, relative 
to a Ship Canal from the Lakes to the Mississippi. 
36:pp.; 8vo! Boston, 1870s. ane, centered 

Ditto. Annual Report of the Auditor of Accounts, 
to April 30th, 1876. 402 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876. 

Ditto. Third, Fourth, and Fifth Annual Reports of 
the City Board of Health. 127, $1, 96 pp., 8vo. 
Boston: 1875-77 vacse-cinve eb eae ete eae eee ae 

Education, Bureau of, Circulars of nee 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1877. 28,77 pp., 8vo. Washington. 








By whom Presented. 


Le Bureau Central 
de Statistique de 
Suéde a Stockholm 


Mons. <A.  Vesse- 
lovsky 


La Sociedad 


The American Statis- 
tical Association, 
Boston. 


The Editor 


Dr. Edward Jarvis 
A.M., U.S.A. 
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Bureau of Educa- 
tion 
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UnitEep States—Contd. 

Franklin Institute (Philadelphia). Journal of the. 
Vol. lxxiii, Nos. 3 and 4; vol. lxxiv, Nos. 4,5, and 6. +| The Institute 
Maa, MLSE aS ee BS i pias ani legacy eon oat eee tee 

Foreign Missions, Annual Reports of the American 
Board of Commissioners for. 26 volumes, 8vo. 
iscatom, ISZO“OT Lice catuatesca acumaseies oni eee 

Home Missions. Twenty-ninth Report of the American 
Home Missionary Society, with Appendix. 184 pp., 
BVOr, NCW Y OPK, LOpo, Moat or cutee ain cuaeouwtien 

Ku Klux Conspiracy, The. Report (with testimony) 
of the Joint Select Committee on. 13 volumes, 
Cloths Svon VW eeinitiebot: PS 72M ae ek cto eed. 

Massachusetts (State of). General Laws and Resolves 
passed by the Legislature during the sessions of 
eae 1876. 170, 206 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1870, 7“ 
dl) 16 Rye fateh wah aioe ge eer Srila Warde, a Aa nd enon 

Ditto. Aggregates of Polls, Property, Taxes, &c., as 
assessed Ist May, 1875-76. 32, 30 pp., 8vo. Bos- ns 
[Grey llesy Co. ae bedhaieielrtres oe Pee te Minas. aS | inet Aad Mee ACN ta 

Ditto. Annual Report of the Auditor of Accounts, 

Te(Ge 803 Dp,,,Gv0r~ Bostons US77s.. Wess iat ao s 

Ditto. Annual Reports of the Librarian of the 
State Library, 1875-76. 64, 63 pp., 8vo. Boston, 2 
b Beir Aer caer Me ER ona RE eR ae Grate 

Ditto. Annual Reports of the Perkin’s Institution 
for the Blind, 1874-76. 153, 155, 176 pp., 8vo. 4 
ORO LS (O° 4 Ro eaten ena et teeta 

Ditto. Annual Reports of the State Lunatic Hospitals 
at Taunton (1875-76), Worcester, and Northamp- 
ton, 1876. 4 vols.,8vo. Boston, 1877 ou... 

Ditto. Annual Registration Report, 1875. 162 pp., 

POL OVOLe DOSE, LS die mad cen em Aware unees f 

Ditto. Annual Reports of the State Prison, 1875, sto} 


Dr. Edward Jarvis, 
A.M, 


State Almshouse at Tewkesbury, and the State 
Workhouse at Bridgewater, 1876. 3 yols., 8vo. | 
BeOntOn, LB G77 cucssciageadsdeiayantesstavesetod castle dase. Robs J 
Ditto. Annual Reports of the State School for) 
Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth, 2S76; the State | 
Reform School, 1875-76; the State ee ia dh as 
School at Monson, 1874-76; and the State Indus- | 
trial School for Girls, 1875-76. 8vo. Boston, ; 


SWIPE oot ot RE aR me Rm weil nao By ak Bart ee naire pe Ri neat 
Ditto. Annual Report of the General State Hospital, 
TS7Ggm OU Db, V0. + Boston g A/G face decreas cous Ne 
Ditto. Address of His Excellency Governor 
W. B. Washburn, to the Legislature, 5th January, a 
ES 7 2 OS PP CTOs, OB EOTg LOT Be aatat-conseruceetrtanets 
Ditto. Address of His Excellency Governor A. H. Rice } 
to the Legislature, 4th January, 1877. 8vo. Boston, rs 
AE FOP te ea Rea DA cpoibes ite oi foe a tae ARN Se a 
Ditto. Various Medical, Cemetery, Railway, and 
other Reports. 8vo. Boston, 1871-76 wee As 
Ditto. Twenty-first Annual Report of the insurance } 
Commissioner, Part 2, 1876. (Life and HOP 4 
Insurance.) 284 pp.,8vo. Boston, 1876 we. 
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Donations, 


UNITED SratEs— Contd. 
Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labour, 1877. 295 pp., cloth, 8vo. Boston, 1877... 
Ditto. Census of, 1875. Vol. iii, Agricultural Pro- 
ae and Property. 790 pp., cloth, 8vo. Boston, 
3 ES 9 4/5 Sek veh eee ak Es Rib per ad INE En PRMD ea aN 
Ditto. Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners, 1877. 508 pp., cloth, 8vo. 
BOston 1877 .ccccg ded. sara aoe eee ee eee eee 
Ditto, Census of, 1875. 4 vols., cloth, 8vo. Boston, 
LB 71. casedvncvnceares Sopndaterel eta ee ue Pity cca: eee eee 
Massachusetts General Hospital, History of. By Dr. N. 
I. Bowditch. 734 pp., cloth, 8vo. Boston, 1872..... 
Michigan (State of). Annual Registration Reports of 
the State, 1868-71. 5 vols.,8vo. Lansing, 1868-74. 


Patents, Annual Reports by the Commissioner of, 
1854-61. 12vols., 8vo. Washington, 1855-62......... 


Population. History of the progress of Population of 
the United States, from 1790 to 1870. By Baan 
Jarvis, M.D. 16 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1877...........05 

Rhode Island (State of). Annual Reports upon the 
Births, Marriages and ‘Deaths in the City of Provi- 
dence, 1870, 1873, 1875. 3 vols., 8vo. Providence, 
UNA Sy [sen rewe smite Yen ultit App inten ii. pe dior mE, 

Rhode Island (State of). Twenty-second Annual 
Report upon the Births, Marriages and Deaths in 
the City of Providence, R.I., for the year 1876. By 
E. M. Snow, M.D. 67 pp., 8vo. Providence, 1877. 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report for 1876 of 
the Board of Regents. 488 pp., cloth, woodcuts, 
8vo. Washington, 1877 

Vermont (State of). Annual Registration Reports of, 
1873-74. 155, 157 pp., cloth, 8vo. Boston, 1875-76. 

Western, The. A Journal of Literature, Education, 
and Art. Vol. iii, Nos. 9, 10,and 11. New series. 
8vo. St. Louis, 1877 

Youne, (EDwarp). Special Report on the 219 1 


Pewee reece seer e essere eso eeeeseereraesesenee 


RH Meee eee near rere eseH eee eCesesserteesseeteeetees 


Tariff Legislation of the United States. 213 pp., 
cloth, Syo. ~ Washington, 1874 ctiiiscewses-doccanrenpanrs arn 


Inpra (BRITISH) — 
Ajmere. Report on the Census of 1876. 61 pp., folio. 
eb iiiy Weal ba Wir Grrmies i: eet Pv Pern R gery ot cya Ce oe ae 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal. Part 2. No. 2. | 
Vol. xlvi, 1877. Proceedings, No. 6, 1877 
Bengal. A Statistical Account of. Edited by Dr. W. W. | 
Hunter. Vols. vito xx. Half morocco, maps, 8vo. 
London, 187-7 25 ts.-t ak. teeedetay coe teens cea emeaes st 
‘Bombay. Census of the Island of. 2nd ieee 
1864. 150 pp., map, imp. 8vo. Bombay, 1864........ 


Ditto. Census of the Presidency, 1872. Maps of 
different Collectorates in. Part 4, 20 maps, folio. 
Bombay, 1876 .2A00,¢) cee ce Oe aun teen 


Burma (British). 
1872. 75 pp., with Appendices, folio. 
1875 


Rangoon, 


Report on the Census of. goon 
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Inp1a (BritiIsH)— Contd. 

Calcutta. Report of the Census of the Town of. 6th 
April, 1876. By H. Beverley. 63 pp., 123 tables, 
coloured map, folio. Cualentta, 1876 

Mysore General Census, 1871. Supplement to, and 
Report on. By Major A. W.C. Lindsay. 2 vols. 
858, 673 pp., 8vo. Bangalore, 1874-75 occ 

Oudh. General Report on the Census of. By J. C. 
Williams, Esq. 2 vols., maps, folio. Lucknow, 
WSO a4 ght cermin ve eae sh dh 6 ah Ora petra nia a oe 

Punjab. Report on the Census of, 10th January, 1868, 
with tabular statements, 55 pp., roy. 4to. Lahore, 
ROY AN oe cr Hes de herd Os Midrand aa at ae et Oe oe 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, Journal of. 
Wolfs yNogssxr 69 pp, Sv0g © 1877 .0-.....-seseocee 

Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, Journal of. 
New series, Nos. 10 and 11, maps, 8vo. Shanghai, 
URS La PAP) Sata i AA 8. Vesna os Mm atria Oa an a eer 
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New Sovutu WaLzus—Vital Statistics, 1876-77. 58 pp., folio 


QUEENSLAND— 
Fifth Census, 1876. 187 pp., maps, folio. 
eer he eee rt ot Shute Sean score sassesR tren eict renee 
Vital Statistics, 1876. Seventeenth Annual Report. } 
Ds LOMO Dita DAN CL LST 72. ckessccreo. cussonstsctiee noe secee 
Queensland Gazette. Supplement, “Vital Statistics.” 
Brisbane, 1877 (Current numbers) .........eeeeeeneeees 
SoutH AvusTgatiA. South Australian Institute. Annual 
Report of, 1876-77. 9 pp., 4to. Adelaide, 1877 


Brisbane, 
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ViIcToRIA— 

Mining Surveyors’ and Registrars’ Reports for Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1877. 38 pp., folio. Melbourne, 
USWA foe Bakes a ince peta sak San CR Pa cee aE Rohe ae 
Statistical Register. Parts 5 and 6, 1876. 70,16 pp., 
LOMO LG DOURTIOA LS 7 fee tein cach sees eect ere tence ees 
Statistical Register. Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1876. 
Mono, “Melbourne: LS 77s ncrc-acatrtel tess anit tetera 
Victorian Year Book for 1876-77. By H. H. Hayter, 
Government Statist. 240 pp., 8vo. Melbourne, 
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TASMANIA. Statistics of, 1876. 218 pp., folio 
IRELAND— 
Quarterly Return of the Marriages, Births, and 
Deaths registered in. No. 55. September, 1877 .... 
Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths of eight large 
towns, in current numbers, 8vo. Dublin, 1877 
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Oorecoeee 


ScornanD— 

Glasgow. Return of Deaths, &c., for Quarter ended 
30th June, 1877. Tables, with accompanying 
remarks by Medical Officer. 16 pp., 8vo. Glasgow, 
DRS PY tebircey sparen apeectrice ctrey teciopiepetnrmenton serps tae sara ra ase oie 
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Glasgow. Monthly Reports on the Air of, for July 
AWG PAM MNO | PO Letina alle eientred ea dbe-vaec enue Sergeaetes tS 

Weekly and Monthly Returns of Births, Deaths, and’ 
Marriages in the eight principal towns of. Csinnt 
numbers, 1877. 8vo. sheet. Edinburgh, 1877......... 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths and Marriages 
in, for Quarter ending 30th September, 1877. N | 
91, 50 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1877. 3 copies............ 

The Registrar General’s 19th detailed Annual Report 
of the Births, Deaths and Marriages in. tees 
of 1878), [C-1847),. 251 ppg BVO 187 (bases 


UnitED Kinepom— 
Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, with Abstract 
for the United Kingdom (C-1878). 49 pp., 8vo........ 
Agricultural Society (The Royal), Journal of. Second 
series. Vol. xi. Part 2, No. 24. 395 pp., 8yo, 
London; A877 4. eee es rate ce eee 
Arts (Society of), Journal of the. Current numbers... 
Athenswum {'The).°-NO8109 700. 990..6 Sc crsescterccrrtn seeds 
Bankers’ Magazine (London). Vol. xxxvii. Nos. 403 to 
405, .28y0.' gLomdon, L872. 5 cat te: nana cons (eee eee 
Bate (GEORGE). Counsels and Encouragements to | 
Agents. “62 pp y-l2mo. + Dbondonin sos eas 
British Association (The). Report of the Forty-Sixth 
Meeting, at Glasgow, 1876. Cloth, 8vo. London, ; 
i Re fp Cape oie rey eer et eres PONY, fey re vis OR Als eee: 
Broadmoor Criminal LunaticAsylum. Annual Report, ‘ 
LS 7 BOSD. (SVO.. cl OMdON, 07 Fett tts cease J 
Civil Engineers. Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Institution of. Vol. 1, 1876-77. Part 4. 332 pp,, 


f 


cloth, 7 plates, Svo... London, 1877 -<..i..0..-s.enssailetasnes 
Commercial World (The). Current numbers..........0.....0. 
Finance Chronicle (The). Current numbers ............0.00 


Friendly Societies and Trades Unions Reports, 1875. 
Parts 1 and 2. 156, 534 pp., folio. London, 1877 
Geographical Society (The Royal). Proceedings of, } 

1876-77, Vol. xxi, No.6. 638 pp., 8vo. London, 
UST 7 a csseseheers Dine gg Gir Ree yea ates Sa ade ce 
Insurance Gazette (The). Current numbers ............s006+ 
Insurance Record. Current number? ..............ccecereoeses 
King’s College, London. Calendar for Session 1877-78. | 
656 pp..d2m0., London, 1877 oo j5-4 aeons. tae tomenes 
Labourers’ Friend (The). Magazine of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes. No. 255. 8vo. London, 1877.......:..e00 

Local Government Board (1876-77). Sixth Annual 
Report of. [C-1865.] 407 pp. 8vo. London, 
DST Fila lec wert capes ee tea cep cae ates oe gaueee ie ena 

MocCrettanp (JAMES). Journal of a visit to India 
and the East. By anold Traveller. (Printed for 
private circulation.) 183 pp., cloth, 8vo. . Glasgow, . 
UBT T noetegets kor bate else ene hae een 

Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of base 
1853-59. 5 vols. 8vo. Manchester, 1854-59 ........ 
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Manchester Statistical Society. Various Reports of, 
prior to 1840. 8vo. London, 1835-40 woes 
Medical and Chirurgical Society (Royal). 35 pot 
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of the, 1877. Vol. xlii, second series. 3835 pp., 
cloth, piates, Syo: Londons 187 75.......20..2hs-..-.ceeseevss 
Municipal Corporations Companion. Diary, Directory, 
and Year Book of Statistics for 1878. Hdited by The Edit 
J. R. Somers Vine, Esq., F.S.S. 577 pp., morocco, oS eae 
giltvedgess 18vom. Loudon 189 sya. csrtiasct: 
Nature (Weekly Journal). Current number ................00. " 
Registration. Quarterly Return of Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths in England. 74 pp., 8vo., London, 1877 , 
Reviews Cie) s) Current: ntlin bets... issinpigstesiccdonncrsessenceees The Editor 
Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom, 1861-75. Berar 
(C-1842.) Thirteenth number. 98 pp., 8vo. Lon- pie tals ce me a 
OTMES tx. tae Be AREA Nae renee Ste ec tere 
Surveyors (Institution of): Transactions, Session 
1876-77, Vol. x, parts 1, 2; and 3. 18 pp., 8vo. .... ! 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of, Septem- Borrdiots Tad 
ber, October, and November, 1877 ........csccsssssesesesenees aie eae 
United Service Institution (The Royal). Journal of, 
Vol. xxi, No. 92, maps and plates. 8vo. London, }| The Institution 
ee che Re oath nce dation cake. Slap Aas ade (nidenapudecscaeiiintees 
University College, Londoa. Calendar for Session } | my, Coll 
1877-78. 272 pp. Appendix, 104 pp., 80... see he eae 
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GIFFEN (RoBert). Stock Exchange Securities. An 
Essay on the General Causes of Fluctuations in their }| The Author 
Prices 163 pp.,, cloth, Svo: ) London 1877 '....c2%...05.4., 
Heer, (Proressor). The Primeval World of Switzer-)_ 
land, edited by James Heywood, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols., >| The Editor 
elothithustrated, Sve. Londowp 187625 0cic-deteckccsesjerees 
Mayr, (Dr, GEore). Ueber die Kindersterblichkeit in } 
Midchenek 20 pps lGOMO er... drcrtetcteracseesace Ree The. Author 
Moreau, (César). The Past and Present Statistical ; 
State ae Lith. tables, folio. London, 1827. | KE. Cheshire, Esq, 
QuUARITCH, (BERNARD). General Catalogue of Books. 
Supplement to. 1672 pp., half calf, 8vo. Bonen, | B. Quaritch, Esq. 
ee Ae ee OPE eo PIM cos cok, Sacetp Sire a¥ ved cadniboasdoine kanes 


Raikes, (Carr. GEORGE A.)— 
Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia, 
or Third West York Light Infantry. 334 pp., cloth, : 
Pi tess Sy op onidony LS 716.7 cei acececefeisel ge diennoscnt The Author 
The History of our Reserve Forees, 117 pp.; The) 
Strength and Cost of the British Army and Reserve 
Forces, 37 pp.; and, Militia Reform, 41 pp. 1 vol. ” 
cloth, maps, &c., 8vo. London, 1870. .........sceseseees 
Wetts, (T. Spencer). Surgery, Past, Present and 
Future, &c. 49 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1877............ ” 
Zinnis, (DR. A.). De la Mortalité chez les Enfants 4 et 
Mamelle & Athénes. 16 pp., 8vo. Athénes, 1877........ 
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PAGE 
AGRICULTURAL Srartstics of Great Britain and Ireland : 
tables of population, area, acreage under crops, and live stock, 
1875376 4te a : . 156-61 
decrease in produce and stock in the United Kingdom s since 1870 530 
AGRICULTURE. Agricultural Returns hse 1877 rom the Hopor of 


the Board of Trade] : ~ 652 
Change in the date of collection to the 4th of ae and etait effects in 
the earlier publication of the report é - . Oe liye 
Decrease in the returns made up only by estimate. . ODS 
Total quantities of land under each kind of crops, live stock, Ke. - 653-5 
Tables of total area and acreage of crops and grass, and number of live stock 
in the United Kingdom 1876-77 ‘ 5 C 5 7 - 656-9 
AMPUTATION, death-rates of cases of, in hospitals and private opera- 
tions : . 208-10 
Arnott (T. R. ). Remarks in discussion (Bourne and Levi on 
imports) : - ; A A ; : ; ‘ weed 


BatFour (T. G.). Remarks on the increase of mortality in Friendly 
Societies : : : ; ; . : ; ; . 83-4 
Bank oF EneLranpn— 
weekly return of the issue and banking Serer og ; 
fourth quarter, 1876 : : «169 
Banks, London clearing, and amounts of promissory notes in circu- 
lation (in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland): 


fourth quarter, 1876 ; atu 
Banxs in Russia, statistics of their fintiiniee, dividends: &e. : - 482-4 
joint stock, in Russia, liabilities, &e. : : ; : . 483-4: 
Banxs. See Savings Banks. 
BANNER’S system of ventilating drains and sewers . . 236-7 
BarTHOLOMEW’s (St.) Hospirat, notice of Harvey as - Physician, si 
&e. : : 
mortality of, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries . . 184-7 
tables of mortality at... . 255-7 
Brrtu-Rartes of England, France and Sweden, calculations as to 
numbers to each marriage : : ; : : : § 572-3 
ditto, tables : E : , : ; ‘ : F ot -81 
Pipe Te) . . f 
objection to the theories for reducing. : : 1576-7 
BirTHS, proportion per 1,000 of population in 1853-74 in 
England and continental countries (see Martin) . ; : . 596-8 
Books. English Literaturein 1876. ; A - : . 140-42 
Extracts, monthly summary, and analytical table of books ep in 
1876 [from the Publishers’ Circular”] — , : - 140-42 


notice of new books. See Library (additions to). 
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Bourne (Stephen). The Growing Preponderance of Imports over 
Lxports in the Foreign and Colonial Trade of the United Kingdom 


The great increase of imports over exports dates from 1872 . ‘ - 
Earlier period of trade 1816-53; difficulty in arriving at correct opinions of 
the earlier period from 1699 from uncertainty of values as declared . 
—— table of imports and exports 1816-53 ; official and declared values, their 
variations so great as to render hopeless the endeavour to show the pre- 
ponderance of imports or exports . . 5 4 : : 
Period from 1854 to the present time; ¢able from 1854 in which the official 
and declared rates are both computed from the market values ; ° 
Alterations to be made in relative values; change in value of goods between 
import and re-export ; the balance of value of the large amount of specie 


passing between countries for adjusting exchange to be included . . 
—— method of calculations adopted to ascertain the charges of carriage 
necessary to be added to the value 3 - : - 


table showing corrections of excess of imports ; : . 
Excess of imports during the past twenty years (true average 30 millions 
a-year) “4 Z : 4 - C : 5 
sale FE excess much more than met by the annual income received from 
foreign investments, drawings on Indian revenues, and foreign trade and 
transport profits . “ . : : ° Ne ° 
Preponderance of imports in recent years; éable distinguishing articles for 
food from imports of raw materials for manufacture, &c. 3 Increase of un- 
favourable symptoms; dearness of food, cost of manufacture, and less 
profits . : A : ‘ : ‘ : e 
Concluding remarks; growth of our dependence on foreign supplies and 
decreasing necessity of our products to other countries, and its causes 
—— lessons to be learnt by our labourers and our capitalists to preserve us 
from a rapid fall from our prosperity : ‘ . : 





Discussion on the Papers of Mr, Stephen Bourne and Mr. Leone 
Levi on our Commerce ; 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Value of Professor Levi’s paper, especially as to its effects in the United 
States; Mr. Bourne’s instructive chart ; excessive exports proving un- 
profitable, the cause of the disasters of succeeding years ; the million of 
interest on loans all profit, while of the million of exports only 10 per cent. 
was profit . 5 e c e . ‘ ° e 


Jevons (W. 8.) 


Suspicion of error caused by the amount of imports so far exceeding 
exports ; reference to Professor Cairnes’ investigation of the subject, and 
ideas as to the effect of the cessation of investments abroad, and that 
high wages are not a cause of high cost of production ; ; A 


Doxey (Rev. Isaac) 


Reference to Mr. Hoyles’ paper, as to the reverse in our commerce being 
principally caused by the diminution of our home trade, and the increase 
of imports chiefly consisting of articles of luxury . . - ‘ 


Glover (John) 


Unreliable character of our export and import statistics as used by Mr. Bourne; 
the-extreme cheapness of money an argument against the balance of trade 
being against us; the indebtedness of other States to us the cause of our 
larger imports ; the supply of sufficient food the difficult question . A 


Arnott (T. RB.) 


Necessity for industry and frugality in our skilled labourers ; decay in energy 
among the young men of the present day , : e ° ° 


Levi (Leone) 


Decrease in value but not in quantities of exports, increase of income-tax, &c. 
as proving there was no relapse in the resources of the country . ; 
Bourne (Stephen), reply: 


Gradual decrease of our income from foreign States, if their indebted- 
ness to us is cancelled by our larger imports; years of extensive export not 
necessarily of productive trade; the export figures more correct than the 
imports, &c. 3 - 4 C ‘ . ‘ 3 


Bourne (Stephen). Remarks on the benefit of a central bureau for 
fire statistics . : ‘ ; 4 é ‘ ; : ‘ 
BRraBRook (Edward W.). Abstract of a Report published by the 
Ltalian Government. on the International Statistics of Savings 
Banks . , . ; ; ; : ° : . . 


The savings-banks of Italy ; mode of origin ; minimum and maximum deposits ; 
notice periods, their increase since 1825; numbers to population (1 to 95,000) ; 
amount of deposits and how invested; number of deposit accounts and 
interest allowed (4% per cent.) . ° « ‘ . ’ 
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BraBRook (Edward W.). Abstract of a Report—contd. 


Postal savings banks established in 1875 . . . 
Average deposits i in Earopean States and in America 
Dates of the first establishment of savings banks, the oldest at Hamburg i in 
1778 (or Brunswick, 1765) at Tottenham, by Miss Wakefield, 1798, &c. 
Table of banks in each State, deposit accounts and amount of deposits, with 
population at dates between 1817 and 1875 
Special characteristics of savings banks in each country, their characters as 


private institutions, &ce. = ’ 
Limit and classification of deposits and methods of investment . 
Savings banks of France, number, and number and classes of depositors, 

amounts of deposits, &e. ¢ 3 
— ditto of Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, “Austria, SoC ume. - P 


Discussion on Mr. Brabrook’s Paper on Savings Banks : 
Hendriks (Frederick) 


Want of grouping ‘and analysis of the facts in their international character. 

Notice of previous essays on the subject by de Candolle, Geraldo, and 
Malarce ; over-estimate of deposits in the United States at 13/. per head; 
total of European deposits about 300 million pounds; difficulty in drawi ing 
unqualified conclusions from their constituting only one form of saving; 
remarkable increase in deposits in France 1852- 70, and again since the 
close of the war in 1873 to 790 million francs : . . o 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Earliest idea of savings banks in Defoe’s “ Projects,” 1697, and foundation of 
the Westminster Savings Bank in 1806 by Barber Beaumont; want of 
savings banks in Spain; savings in France largely invested in securities 
other than savings banks ; proposed alteration in our system by which the 
deposits might be incr eased tenfold; benefits of the free jaction as to the 
amount of deposit and rate of interest in America ° ° ° 


Washburne (Hon. Mr.) 


Savings banks the most extensively used in Massachusetts, not only by the 
poor, but to the extent allowed by law, by the rich also; the ae equal 
to 802. per head of the population; interest given 6 per cent. ; small 
expenses incurred, and the trustees, retired “capitalists, receiving no 


remuneration ; continued extension of the charities of Great Britain e 
Lefevre (G. J. Shaw) 
Improved social condition of Italy illustrated by the paper . ‘ ° 


Brabrook (Edward W.), reply : 


The paper simply an abstract of the Italian report; delusive results which 
would have appeared had he united the statistics, different rates of interest 
being given in each country F . : : : . 


British Association. Section F, Economic Science and Statistics. 
Address of the President at the Forty-Seventh Meeting (see 
Fortescue) s : F ‘ ‘ : 

list of papers read 1873-76 ; : ‘ , ‘ 

list of Presidents, &e. . 

question of the relations of the Economie Science Section 
and the Statistical Society. report of debates on . 

Economie Science and the British Association. [ Statement of the 
Case Relative to the Proposed Abolition of Section F (Economic 











Science and Statistics) in the British Association] . ‘ ‘ 
Cousiderations adverse to the maintenance of Section F, submitted to the 
Committee by Mr. Francis Galton . . . ‘ 
— chief reason which prompted its establishment . . ° . 





list of papers read before Section F in 1873-75 . 
—— the subjects not sufficiently mathematical, or within the meaning of the 


word “ scientific” 
—— None of the Association Lectures on Economic Statistics, and the subject 


more appropriate to the Social Science Congress. 
Considerations favourable to the maintenance of Section F. submitted to the 


Committee by Dr. W. Farr. 
lists of Presidents of the Section ; importance of the facts with which 


the Section deals ; its popularity ; papers by ladies, &e. 








retention of the Section. . 

—— benefits to the funds of the Association of the popularity of Section F, 
while it has extracted few grants for investigations. é 

— other benefits ; its interest for the working classes ; the positive character 
of its facts, and its not offending the religious prejudices of the nation 


statement of the Council of the Statistical Society in favour of the - 
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BritisH Association. Section F—contd. 


The Proposed Discontinuance of Section F, Economie Science 
and Statistics, at the British Association [from the ‘‘ Econo- 
mist we e e e ° ° ° e e . ° 


The miscellaneons and meandering class of papers sometimes read at the 
sections due to the want of allowing a sufficient length of time betore the 
meeting for the election of the sectional officers who have to consider 
them ; growth of the section in importance, aud necessity for the public 
nomination of their presidents long prior to the meeting ; recommendation 
of a standing committee of the ‘Statistical Society to assist the office- 
bearers elect of the section ; pppropeateness of economic science as a 
section ° ? ° : : c 5 ° 


Brown (Samuel). Estimates of insurable property in 1855. 
papers on increase of fire insurance, 1844-50 , ‘ 
Buitpine Acts, Metropolitan, 1774, 1855 . ; ‘ : 


BuLiion AND SPECIE, gold and silver imported and exported : 
Jan.—Dec., 1874- 76 
Bunyon, remarks on the efficiency of the London Fire Brigade 


CarrD (James). Address as President of the Economy and Trade 
Section at the Social Science Congress at Aberdeen : : : 


Food supply and land question; general principles or maxims on the rela- 
tions of trade between town and country . 

Advantages enjoyed by England over other countries i in freedom from dynastic 
and constitutional changes : : ° 4 . : . 

Causes of the depression of trade . 

Our supplies of food; necessity for wheat, as the “cheapest food, ‘and the 
wheat region co-extensive with the progress of civilised man 

Increased individual consumption of wheat, which has been met by foreign 
supplies. 

Our dependence on wheat supply less uncertain now than for merly, as the 
abundance of one foreign source always supplies the deficiency of “another. 

Increased importation of Indian corn, precariousness of the ‘potato crop, 
and large importations from Germany 4 

Increased | price of meat from increased consumption, ‘and possibility of larger 
supplies being required. A . 

Recent importations of tresh meat from America, &e. 

The land qnestion; doubtful character of the effect of the subdivision of 
landed property in intestacy in England, as the high price of land would 
ensure its sale to the rich by the members of a family who could not live 
on their individual shares as they had been accustomed to du together 
on the whole 

Enormous savings of capital i in England rendering the price of land too dear 
for peasant proprietors ° 

The competition for land chiefly among business men who have made their 
fortunes, not among neighbouring magnates * 

The estates of the great proprietors ‘the most liberally managed 

The tenant occupiers entitled to be reckoned as part owners of land; and 
including them the disparity in numbers employed on land compared with 
France, not so great as supposed. 

Our farmers a more educated, intelligent and enterprising class than the 
peasant proprietors of France . 

The production of wheat and stock per acre in England twice that of France. 

The income from land little more than a seventh of that of the country, and 
other incomes quite as much elements of stability in civil commotion 

The capital of our people far more productive in labour than if they became 
peasant proprietors 

The French system leads to “decrease of population, while ours peoples our 
colonies over the world : : ° . . 


Crensvs, the first Bill in Parliament for taking, in 1753. ‘ e 

CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS, notice of valuable return on . 

CHARIS AND D1AGRAMS. "Report by Dr. Mayr on the Rexhibition of 
Charts and Diagrams at the Ninth International Statistical Con- 
gress at Buda-Pesth, in September, 1876. : é . . 

Great Britain; Howard’s mining statistics; Seyd’s chart of note circulation, 


and Dr. Farr’s diagrams of cholera. 4 . . 
Russia: Religious divisions, Government studs, army, Cio as 
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CHARTS AND DraGRAMs. Report by Dr. Mayr—contd. 


Austria: Carriage of goods by boats, diagraphical representations of market 
prices ; railway companies; diagrams of woods and forests m Bohemia ; 


Hungarian diagrams of prices; epidemics of Buda-Pesth . ‘ 
Germany, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, &c. ry ; 3 7 
Belgium: Brussels board of health ° 3 : . . 
France: divisional charts, Italy, &c. c . 


Cuuss (Hammond). Remarks on the difficulty of investing in locally 
raised funds . : : ‘ : : : 4 : : 

CrrcuLaTion. See Currency Banks. 

CLARKE (Hyde). Remarks (in favour of Turkey) in discussion (Raven- 
stein on Population of Russia and Turkey) . 2 ‘ ‘ - 

CospEN (Richard), his objection to T'reaties of Commerce : : 

ConEN (L. L.). Remarks in discussion (F. Martin on Comparative 
Population) . y 2 : : : : . p ‘ 


ComMERCE. General Results of the Commercial and Financial 
History of 1876 [from the “ Economist”’] . ‘ ‘ : : 


1876, a third year in the cycle of readjustment, and marked by limited trade, 
reduction of wages. &c., in all countries. : ° . 4 
Unsatisfactory harvest, prices of wheat, &c. . 4 6 é c 
The American fresh meat trade; its increase; consumption by West End clubs ; 
comparative prices, &c. ; ! ‘ htpe ta : ; 
ae shipments to the East, 1866-76; great increase to 11 million pounds, 
Annual production of gold and silver in the United States, 1848-76 . : 
Cotton trade: imports and consumption; cotton cloth and piece goods 
exported and consumed at. home, &c. A { ; 5 ‘ 
puiean rates of discount 1872-76, and notes and reserve of foreign 
banks : 5 : E A : : ¢ : 
Iron trade: its adversity and depression; relative production, 1855-76; 
lowest prices, 1851-76, and high prices of 1873 . 





Wholesale prices in Loudon, 1876, compared with 1867-75 : F F 
Table of contents of “Commercial History of 1876” . . : : 
see Treaties of. 
CONSUMPTION, increased mortality of general hospitals from . ‘ 
Contacious Disrases Acts, differences of opinions as to results of . 
Coope’s report on fire insurance duties in 1863 : . ' : 
Corn— 


average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages): 


fourth quarter, 1876 : . 168 


Coster (F. L.) Remarks in discussion (F. Martin on Comparative 
Population) . ; : : , ; 
Corton TRADE, imports and consumption, 1876. : ; : 
CRAIGIE (Captain Patrick George). The Cost of English Local 
Government . ‘ ; : . ; : , ' 


° e « e 


Reference to recent legislation on local government and the information sup- 
plied in the Tayler prize essays. . : : . . 
Statistics of local finance; the returns on “ rates ” of Mr. Ward Hunt in 1868 
and report of Mr. Goschen to the Treasury in 1871 did not meet the question 
of unfair pressure on real property ° é ° é é 
—— amount received by local authorities and expended on local government 
im 1868 (30 millions) Z . 5 A : b ° 
notice of advances in obtaining more complete data since Mr. Goschen’s 
investigations : in the poor rate returns, the annual statements of municipal 
boroughs, and of loans to local authorities by the Local Government Board, 
and the accounts of the Police, Metropolitan Board of Works, School Boards, 
&e. “ . . : : : ° ‘ . 
——— irregularity in the periods to which local accounts are made up, and 
measures necessary for its correction by the Local Government Board 
—— inaccuracies owing to arrangement under taxes as levied rather than 
under details of revenue and expenditure of local governing bodies a 
—— the School Board accounts one year in arrear and other irregularities, 
and necessity for a uniform audit for a coincident period of twelve 
months : . : ; ° : : . - 
Local expenditure in 1874-75 ; aggregate 41} millions ; decreased cost of 
pauperism and large increase in cost of lunacy and crime ; new charge for 
education ; aggregate increase 38} per cent. over 1868 a* : 2 
—— analysis of the 112 millions spent by the sanitary authorities, and items 
of the outstanding local de Ltof 94 miliions c c : ‘ 
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CRAIGIE (Captain Patrick George). The Cost, &ce.—contd. 


Distribution of the cost of local government; voluntary and involuntary 
categories ; local sanitary outlay ; cost of roads, &c., in the latter or govern- 
ment category . ° . . ° . ° . 

—— incongruities of the remunerative and non-remunerative divisions, and 
in the incidence of local burdens. P : é : “ 

grand concentration of local expenditure in populous centres compared 
with other areas in the various counties : : : . 

Number of local authorities ; complicated machinery employed in poor law, 
municipal, sanitary, and highway authorities, and others established to 
meet particular local wants : “ : x : 2 

—— number of administrators and officials under them in each of these four 
divisions . 4 . 3 ; : 4 : 5 

Conclusions : necessity for a more uniform form of accounts, official audit, 
and returns for a single period to be systematically laid before Parliament ; 
and simplification of the machinery and reduction of the cost of local 
government, &c. . . 6 5 : . . 

Tables, distribution of local expenditure 1867-68, 1874-75, and increase or 





decrease under each head . : ; “ : : . 
—— local authorities making returns and local expenditure of large cities 
—— periods of aecounts as respects each local authority ° 


Discussion on Captain Craigie’s Paper on Local Government : 
Farr (William) 


Necessity for consolidation of the different kinds of boards in local govern- 


ment in one great county board; advantages obtained from poor law and 
road expenditure ., F ° 3 < is : : 


Palgrave (R. H. I.) 


Increase of information since} his paper on the subject (vol. xxxiv, p. 111); 
necessity for more concentration in central authorities; the vast number 
of elections for different bodies gradually leading to deterioration in the 
character of the authorities elected. : ‘ - . 


Wilkinson (T. R.) 


Essential in trying the new education scheme to have independent boards 
which might afterwards individually enter the corporations; beneficial 
effects of local self-government . é . “ A : 


Lumley (W. G.) 


The opportunity of making a uniform statement of local taxation returns 
only quite recent; now carried out by the Local Government Board; the 
local boards now elected PoE A ety the enormous amount of work 
renders consolidation of many into one district impossible . - : 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Advantage of coloured charts, of cost of pauperism, crime, &c. e ° 


Wilkinson (T. R.) 


Interest in municipal elections as great in Manchester as in parliamentary 


elections . 5 . . : : . ° a 
Heywood (James) 
Remarks in favour of local self-government as most economical ; 
Guy (W. A.) 
The poor law not a cause of prosperity in a country; objections to the 
mingling of the mendicant-thief class with the deserving poor - . 


Washburn (Hon. Mr.) 


Encomium on the paper. Enormous expenditure of Boston, U.S., on school 
houses and instruction; and in sanitary improvements, &c. : F 


Chubb (Hammond) 


Large sum raised by different local bodies, but difficulty of investment in 
them by the general public . ‘ . < ° . 


Pretyman (Rev. Mr.) 


Necessity for returns of peopnest local expenditures being made to the Local 
Government Board; the poor law not a remedy for discontent as observed 
in 1830-31, when the counties where relief was most liberal were the most 
disturbed; remarkable absence of pauperism in France though without 
poor laws . ° . , 5 . . 3 ° 

Cragie (Captain P. G. 

Replies to points in the discussion ; benefits of the relief of the pressure of 
local debt by county authorities on the principle of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the reduction of the rate of interest; excessive poor 
law expenditure owing to out-door relief; extension of the area of local 
self-government as population grew more dense; unsatisfactory highway 
expenditure; necessity of insisting on a uniform system of accounts : 
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PAGE 
CrarciE (Captain). Remarks in objection to the proposed tax for fire 

inquests. d 4 . 427-8 
CrEDIT MoBILIER Companies i in Russia, transactions of . ‘ » 485 
CURFEW BELI, notice of — . : : , ; : - . 349 
Deatu-Ratet. See Mortality, Registration. 

DEATHS, proportion per 1,000 of population in 1853-74 in England 

and continental States (see Martin) 2 : ; : . 699-602 
Dierartes of hospitals in the last century. : 2 . 189-90 

and hygiéne of the sick, recent improvements in : : . 237-40 
Discount, European rates of, 1872-76 . : ; E : . 803-4 
DISEASES, zymotic, nature of : 574-5 
Domrspay Boox (the modern) of proprietors of land, value of the 

original one of William the Conqueror, &e. . : : ; . 526-7 
Doxsey (Rev. Isaac). Remarks in discussion ore and Levi on 
Imports) : 37 
remarks on relative cost of | provisions ‘and earnings in New 
Zealand . ; i A F . 126-7 

remarks on difficulty of ‘water supply for fires . - 429 
DRUNKENNESS, increase of, not correlative with that of public houses. 520-22 

large number of committals for where the Irish arenumerous . 521-2 
Easton's plan for reservoir, fire mains, and hydrants “ ; a COU 
EDEN, Sir F., estimates of insurable property in 1802 _ . ; . 403-4 

‘ 10, 12 
EMIGRANT, question of the value of an, to a colony ‘ ° ; cree nae 
EMIGRATION, errors in statistics of from not deducting number of 
immigrants. : - 523 
Enext’s Jahrbuch fiir Statistik des Preuss. Staats (notice) : . 499 
ENGInES (Fire). See Fire Engines. 
EXCHANGES (FOREIGN), quotations on London, &e.: 

October—December, 1876. 170 
EXPENDITURE, Local Government, 1874-75 (see Government, Local) . 273-5 
EXPorts, United Kingdom : 

January—December, 1872-76 : : ; . 163 
Exports of Manufactures, increase of, since treaties of 1860 f pee 
FAMINES, possible avoidance of . : ; . 576 
FARR (William). On some Doctrines of Population ‘ : . 568 

Unity of the human family . 568 
The population of the world estimated at 1 424 millions, with caleulations as 
to the years ee and rate of doubling to produce that number from a 
single pair 568-9 
Average number of persons to hectars of land, and calculation of rates of 
increase as affected by increase or decrease in ‘birth and death-rates - 570-71 
Calculation as to birth-rate among child-bearing women being below the 
calculated rate, showing a reserve of power to meet losses by war or 
pestilence 572 
Comparison of the birth-rates of England, France and Sweden, and number 
to each marriage. . 573 
Compensations in display of. energy and mental achievements attendant on ? 
wars : . . : - 574 
Nature of pestilence and zymotic disease “ * : . ou -BU4=5 
Grounds of hope that wars in Europe may cease 575~6 
Possible avoidance of famines by imcreasing intelligence of landlords and 
Governments 576 
Objections to the theories of Malthus, Mill, ‘and Drysdale for reducing the 
birth-rate E . 576-7 
Possibility of improving men’s nature by development and training ‘ 577 
Means towards reducing the deaths of mothers in childbirth, and the 
mortality of infants : r 2 3 : 5 > OS 
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PAGE 
Farr (William). Ox some Doctrines of Population—contd. 
Instances of courage and self-sacrifice in nobler duties than those of war . 579 


Tables: Children born to each marriage in England and Wales; annual 
marriages and births in France 1841- 65, and aan of births to the 


total women aged 20-45, &c. A ‘ - 580-81 
Fars (William). Notice of his report on a rise of bank-rate being 
correlative with that of the death-rate in London 24 DB2 
considerations favourable to the maintenance of Section Fi in the 
British Association . : : . A73-3 
remarks in discussion (Hamilton on New Zealand) : : ae 
ditto (Craigie on Local Government) ‘ . 289 


ditto in the discussion against the discontinuance of the relations 
of the Statistical Society with the Economic Science Section of 


the British Association ; 342 
ditto on the benefit of the use of hydrants and high pressure in 
case of fires. eee 
ditto on a census in Russia by name in 1878, heres : . 466 
ditto on the usefulness of Statistical Congresses : : . 555 
ditto (F. Martin on Comparative Population) eUsioee 
FErGUusson (Sir James). Remarks in discussion (Hamilton on New 
Zeeland)’. 127-9 
FEVER, large contribution from, to ordinary death-rate in 1741 and 
1800. ‘ ; rleo 
increased mortality from, from er owth of large towns A ale 
mortality of, as results of treatment at three different intervals, 
1829-75. a LS 
FEVER EPIDEMIC at Glasgow i in 1844- 47, inferior mortality i in extem- 
porised sheds to that in the regular hospitals : } . 202-5 
Fever Hosprrat (London) establishment in 1802 . : , v0 
Finance, local, statistics of . : ; ‘ . 263-73 
FInancra Statistics of Russia (see Russia) : : : . A76 
Fire of London. See London. 
Fire Bricape, London, establishment of, 1865-66 . ; P i S6k 
the salvage corps, 1866-76. : : : : . 864 
FrirE ENGINES, introduction of, 1615- 33 : : ; . 852 
the Marquis of Worcester’s first proposed steam : : . 853 
first steam, in 1829, and institution of London fire engine estab- 
Nshment in 1833 ; fs . 3859 
comparison of those of London, New York, and Paris. ; . 363 
Fire EstasLisHMEnt (London), statistics of, 1833-65-76 . : : aes 
Fire Marns and hydrants, Mr. Easton’s plan . 3860 


report of the common council committee in fayour of hydrants . 3866-7 
Frre Orrices. See Jnsurance (Fire). 
Fires and fire insurance, their historical, financial, statistical and 


national aspects (see Walford) . ; A : . ‘ . 847 
see Insurance (Fire). 
laws and regulations relating to protection from : : . 3848-69 
amount of property actually burned in . : : j . 869-92 
first “ fire ordinance’’ in London, 1189 . : ; j . 850 
table of causes of ‘ - 3885-90 
evidence relative to the large number which are » intentional . 372-3 
table of average cost of extinguishing, 1833-65 5 : . 862 
average cost of in different cities . 364 
Fires of London duri ce the sas es 6, and the Metropolitan Fire 

Brigade . : ; é : 136 


Extracted from Captain Shaw’s annual report; number and percentage of 
fires; strength of brigade; fires classified according to trades, and 
causes assigned, and to days of the week (1867-76) 5 5 - 136-40 


ForeEstTERS (ancient Order of); Sp gs since 1846, tables of courts 
and members . : : . 5 : . 59-68 
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FoRESTERS—contd. 
relative numbers, income and expenditure compared with the 
“Odd Fellows”’ (see Neison) . : 
the oldest registered society . 

Fortescuk (The Earl). ztracts from his Address as President of 
Section F, “ Economic Science and Statistics,” of the British Asso- 
ela at the pe toe Seventh met at eat € August, 
18 : : : : 


The opinions of Malthus, followed by those of Mill, on over-population and 
against large families, not founded on actual experience 

National degradation attendant on a recently proposed preventive check 

Modification of the above views by Mr. Chadwick and later economists, 
showing the tendency of the demand for labour to outstrip the growth of 
population c 

Dr. Farr’s report as to arise in the birth-rate correlative with that of the 
death-rate in London 

Small number of living children in French “families ; cessation of i increase 
in population of Franee, and historical notice of her gradual loss of her 
colonies 

Increase of produce. by geometrical progression parallel with increase of 
population . 

The influence of Mill more due to his marvellous clearness and simplicity, 
than to the soundness of his views, to which there is an increasing 
dissent 

hades of what local services or supplies are in their nature mono- 

olies 

Eevror of Sir Robert Peel and his successors in allowing free competition in 
railways, which arein their nature monopolies, and should be ae 
brought under Government control 

View of Lord Taunton and Mr. Chadwick in favour of the same ideas, 
and proposals for waterworks and gasworks being made the properties of 
municipalities 

Notice of the opinions of Mr. Chadwick and Dr. Farr in favour of morality, 
industry, and thrift, as opposed to the ideas of Malthus and Mill in favour 
of restricting the number of children as a source of national well- being 


° e ° 


FREE TRADE, slow advance of in foreign States 2 
its principle less popular now than ten years ago in . the United 
States, Germany, and France. : i 


Gatton (Francis), considerations adverse to the maintenance of 
Section F of the British Association 

GuLoveR (John). Remarks in discussion (Bourne and Levi on 
Imports) 

GoLp, annual production of, in the United States, 1848-76 


GovERNMENT (English Local) , the cost of (see Craigie) . 
irregularity in the periods to which the accounts are made up 
expenditure, 1874-75. : : ; : ; : ; 


distribution of the cost of . : 
number of local authorities, administrators, and officials ‘under 
them 


tables of distribution of expenditure of 1867- 68, 1874- v5, 
&e.. 
GRavnt (J ohn), the founder of registration, notice of : : 
Guy (W. A.). Remarks on the value of an immigrant . ° 


ditto, against the poor law system 
ditto, on Mr. oo s plan to prevent the melting of ironwork i in 
fires : : 4 
ditto (F. Martin on comparative population) - 
Guy’s Hospirat, its original plan of So vasa alterations and 
additions : A : 
Howard’s notes of sanitary improvements in, in 217 88 : : 
mortality rates in, from 1800 to 1876 F 
variation in mortality of medical and surgical “cases since 


1814 ‘ : ‘ ; : 
Banner’s system of ventilation introduced at : 7 
tables relative to mortality at, at various intervals, ont te g 
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Hart (BE. Hepple). Remarks on the universality of hydrants, &c., in 
American cities ; > 


Remarks on the Russian settlers (Memmonites) in Western 
America . 


HamMinton (Archibald). On the Recent Economic Progress of New 
Zealand [1866-76] . oe : : : ‘ . 


Peculiar advantages of the colony; freedom from convict element ; difference 
of race and taint of slavery; its population a counterpart of the mother 
country ; temperate climate ; extent oy that of the United Kingdom: 
mines, minerals, &e, 5 

Retrospect : the Maori wars ; withdrawal of the Imperial forces, finally in 
1869; termination of the war by the colonial forces; guarantee of loan by 
the home Government 

Native policy; employment, of friendly tribes in road- ‘making s) peace secured 
by conciliation; the outlay mitigated by the work done and increased value 
of land pur chased . 

Colonial debt, its outle ay and comparative pressure ; 5 particu: ws of debt ; 
number of population, including Maoris, 400,000; debt per head . - 

loans pror to 1870 chiefly for war purposes; since then for railways, 
roads, immigration, &c. ; the expenditure pushed forward too quickly, 
owing to the mischiev ous influence of the provincial Governments. 

—— pressure of the public debt in 1870 and 1876, contrasting it with the 
pressure of that of the United Kingdom in 1817 and 1876. : 

-— contrasts with the United Kingdom of debt charge on income and cost 
of living; amount of exports and “national debt per head, &e. 

Revenue and expenditure, ordinary aud territorial, and char ges on consoli- 
dated fund . 5 

Railways, roads, and telegraphs, expenditure on and miles opened 5 

Live-stock and wool exports . A : 

ee under cultivation ; grain and orass crops; produce exported, and amount 
of imports . ° 

Savings banks, deposits, municipalities, and crown land sales and transfers . 

Maoris ; their numbers; deficiency of females from female infanticide ; dis- 
appearance of tribal ownership, and holding of Jand under Crown grants 
among them ; education of their children in Kng‘ish and their advancement 
in civilisation ¢ : é 5 . 

Population, birthplaces, ai.d occupations ; 

Immigration and emigration ; immigrants with ‘free passages ; value of 
an immigrant to the community 

Vital statistics: proportion of marriages and deaths to the living population ; 
diseas's: rates of zymotic heavy and of phthisis light : 

Education: percentage of those not able to read ; number in schools ; ages ; 
income for public schools. 

Conclusion: the increase of liabilities and debt too rapid, but yet not beyond 
the resources of the colony. 

Appendix of tables: sums expended for native and defence purposes, loans, 
sinking-fund, and annual charge”. c . e 

— wages, prices of provisions and ordinary revenue 

—— percentage increase of population; revenue and expenditure ; ‘imports 
and exports ; live stock. &e. ; ; : : é 

deaths, arranged in classes of disease . : : : : 











Discussion on Mr. Hamilton's Paper on New Zealand : 


Vogel (Sir Julius) 

The public works policy, and Sir D. McLean’s patience and tact the causes of 
the reconciliation of the natives; good work done by the provinces before 
they ceased to exist; doubtful comparison of debts for war purposes and 
for public works; and of the relative burden of taxation; the New 
Zealand loans well secured, and their low prices not produced’ by the real 
circumstances of the colony, where they were undeniably secured; calcu- 
lation showing the valne of immigrants to a country ; illustrations of the 
increased value given to land by opening up railway communication with it ; 
favourable condition of the colony . % : 2 : : 


Prance (Mr.) 
The low price of New Zealand loans caused by too much stock being thrown 
on the market at once : 9 . ‘ - . - 


; Hill (Samuel) 


Large amount invested in savings banks; success of the elementary school 
sy vstem, and good prospect of the civilisation of the ee large hospital 
accommodation 2 . : 5 : . : 


Doxey (Rev. Isaac) 
Questions on the relative cost of provisions to earnings; prices of mutton 
andmilk . 5 ; 6 . 5 ° é 2 


Guy (William A.) 


Value of an immigrant nearer 4002. than 2001, . . . . 
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Hamitton (Archibald). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Fergusson (Sir James) 

Value of the immigrant to the mother country as well as to the colony 
illustrated in the enormous trade of the Australian Colonies with the 
former (90 millions a year); benefits to New Zealand of its having been 
colonised from various points, and the distribution of population and wealth 
more rapid; unfair depreciation of New Zealand investments, the public 
works for which undertaken being still in progress; all public works in 
New Zealand undertaken and constructed by Government, private means 


beimg consumed in the development of the country itself and the 
individual properties . : 5 c 


Farr (William) 


If New Zealand acted with prudence, there would be no difficulty as to loans 
from this country; value of an English labourer and of a good class of 
Englishmen to our colonies ; : : 


Hamiiton (Archibald), reply : 


Authenticity of the figures as to wages and provisions in his paper; proposed 
mode of calculating the value of the immigrant and difficulties attending It; 
promising yield of the railways on such parts as were opened 


Heywood (James) 


Three-fifths of the New Zealand trade is in wool ; 


Hammiox (J. H.). Remarks on the proportion of fires the result of fr a 
Harpy (Ralph P.). Remarks in discussion (Neison on eet 
Societies) ‘ ’ 
Harvey (William) as physician to St. Bartholomew’ 8, his recommen- 
dation on the duties of his surgical colleagues, &c. 
Henpriks (Frederick). Remar ks in discussion (Brabrook on Savings 
Banks) 
Heywoop (J ames). Remarks on wool trade of New Zealand 
in favour of local self-government 
on the use of slates in preventing fires on tops of houses 
Hitt (Samuel). Remarks in discussion (Hamilton on New Bae 
Hospirat DrevTariszs, as before, and in Howard’s time 
H OsPiTALs, early history of, their large number in the middle ages 
the eighteenth ere remarkable for its munificence in 
founding . : 
sanitary improvements, “unsatisfactory character of some e plan 
for currents of fresh air, pa eee of window near ceiling, 








e 


&e. : 
summary of evils inherent in or imported into as affecting 
mortality ‘ : 


mortality of, in the United Kingilom in times past and present 
(see Steele) 

tables of mortality of, and causes of at different periods, relative 
to the sexes, &e. (see under Steele) : 

mortality of, reduction from 80 per 1,000 in seventeenth century 
to 50 per 1,coo in the eighteenth century 

of, as affected by intermittent fever from Thames marshes 

and scurvy 

HosPIrats (Loxpow), list of, dates of foundation, beds, m0. ‘tality, 
&e. : : 

increasing mortality of, 1850- 76, from the graver character 

of the maladies received and operations for accidents 

see Bartholomew’s (Saint), Guy’s, London, Tuomas’s (Saint). 

Hospitat (Glasgow), experience of increased a of, since 
1795, with increase of population 

Hérex Diet, fevers in, from excessive crowding i in 1743. % 

Howarp (J ohn) , our information on deficient sanitary arrangements 
of hospitals in the last century derived from him ‘ 

Howarp Prize Mrpat Essay For 1876 (see Steele) ; subjects for 
1877-78 . : 

HUMPHREYS (N. A). Remarks in discussion UE “Martin on 
comparative population) . 

Hunter (W. W.). Statistical account of Bengal (notice) 
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PAGE 
110, 125 
IMMIGRANT, value of an, toacolony . : , : ; - 1 1947-30 
IMPORTATION, increased into the United Kingdom after Treaty of 
1860 ae : . : : : . 8-9 
Imports, United ‘Kingdom : 
January—December, 1872-76 ‘ 162 


the growing preponderance of, over exports in the ‘foreign and 
colonial trade of the United Kingdom (see Bourne) : io ke 





the date of their increase over exports, 1872 . : 19 
excess of, during the past twenty years, and how met by the 
income from foreign investments, Kc. . 28-30 
ditto, table, distinguishing articles for food from raw material for 
manufacture ; : ; : - 80-82 


The excess of imports [from the “ Times’ | : . 646 


Items of known accumulation of capital (200 millions a-year) showing that 
the excess of imports over exports, does not prove that the nation is 


living on its capital 646-8 
Immense savings going on in house building and land improvements, and 
savings in ironworks, &c , in spite of dulness of trade 3 - 648 


Interest on our foreign investments as balancing the excess of our imports - 649-51 
A loss of 40 millions a-year even if true ony 2 per cent. on our accumula- 


tions of the lastten years . A : 6 =) Got} 
InpIAN Cory, increased Siete ae of, 1877 : ; . 586 
INFIRMARY, Glasgow Royal, tables relative to mortality of : . 249, 258 
INSURANCE, Fire, considered under historical, financial, statistical, 
and national aspects (see Walford) . . B47 





introduction and development of the practice of : - 392-402 
—— amount of property requiring the protection of, estimates of 
Newbold, Maitland, Eden, Brown, &e. : . 402-6 
amount of property actually insured since 1682. 5 . 406-19 
general review of the progress of, the benefits which have 
resulted, and reverse evils, &c., and points in the duty of the 
State : . 419-24 
INSURANCE (FIRE) Orrtozs, details of the foundation of in “London and 
the provinces, 1710-1875 . : : “ . 3894-402 
aggregate income of, in the world, "0 millions . : . 419 
Tron TRADE, its adversity and depression, 1855- 76. - 3805-6 











Jevons (W. 8.). Remarks in discussion Pome and Levi on 





Imports) , 36 
on the difficulties i in the use of hydrants i in London : - 429 
JEWS, rapid increase of in Russia and Turkey é : é - 441, 447 
Lanp, peasant proprietorship of, in France, opinion of Young, 
McCulloch, &c., shown to be erroneous 3 : : : - 514-17 
the modern Domesday Book of proprietors of . - 526-7 
comparison of number of proprietors of, in England and other 
countries, productiveness of farms, &c. . 528-9 
points discussed relative to Finglish and French systems (see 
Card) . - 588-92 
the price in England too dear for peasant proprietors, &e. . - 589-90 
decrease of population from the French system . 1692 
LEFEVRE (G. J. SHAw). Inaugural Address as President the 
Statistical Society, 20th November,1877 : : : . 509 
The large field of scientific -methodising of information still before the 
Society, irrespective of politics, &c. 509-10 
Statistics more an art than a science, and more the recording notes of 
experiments than the experiments themselves in social sciences . oe bld 
Statistics the adjunct of many sciences, especially the deductive science of 
sociology . 512-13 


General view under three heads of the use of statistics, and illustrations of 
the methods of agreement and difference and their combined use . - 513-14 
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LeFevre (G. J. SHaw). Inaugural Address—contd. 


The opinions of A. Young, McCulloch, and others as to the effects of peasant 
proprietorship in France leading to excess in population, and conse- 
quent distress, shown in the sequel to be erroneous 

Illustrations as to statistical verification of theories, from free trade, 
wrecks, and insanity 

Abnses and specious fallacies connected with statistics, and the consequent 
depreciation of theiruse . 

ee sie, to be considered in the comparison of crime in England and 

relan 

Doubts as to an increase in drunkenness, and where an increase it is not cor- 
relative with increase of publichouses : 

Large number of committals for drunkenness where ‘the Irish are numerous. 

Importance of considering the total amount of wages cousumed in drink, 
rather than individual cases of drunkenness 

The supposed increase of French exports over English shown to be fallacious, 
from much included in the former being excluded from the latter. : 

Errors in the statistics of emigration “from not deducting numbers of 
immigrants 

Differences of opinion as to the results of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
between Mr. Stansfeld and the medical officers : 

Growing importance of statistics shown by statistical branches being 
attached to each department of State, and a commission to overlook them. 

Valuable return on charitable endowments. 

The modern Domesday Book of proprietors of land, value of the original one 
_ AN eae the Conqueror, and want of the same information at intervals 

etween . 
The same want in France for comparison of ante and post revolution periods. 
Comparison of numbers of landed proprietors in England and_ other 
countries, and discussion of the guestion of the comparative productiveness 
of the lar gefarms of England and the peasant holdings of France 
Decrease in ‘agricultural produce and stock in the United Kingdom since 1870 


LeFEvRE (G. J. sale Remarks on the improved social condition of 
Italy . . : : , ; ‘ 


Leprosy, asylum for, up to seventeenth century 
Lrroy- BEAULIEU, financial treatise (notice) . 


Levi (Leone). Statistical Results of the Recent Treaties of Commerce 
between different States of Europe. 


Slow advance of commercial freedom in foreign States in spite of their high 
schools of economists 

The treaty of commerce with France in 1860 economical as well as politiéal ; 
its negociation, and the prohibitions abolished by it 

Objections uf Cobden to treaties of commerce 

Enumeration of treaties ade other countries which followed the 1860 
treat 

Effects’ of the treaties on international European “trade ; : tables showing 
increase per cent. of imports and exports, 1860-74 

Large increase of the trade of each country with Europe compared with that 
of other parts; increased tonnage, &c. 

Increased consumption of foreign produce in the United Kingdom, and of 
importation into Austria and other foreign countries 

Increased exports of manufactures; increase of woollen manufactures in 
Sweden since reduction of duties . 

Rates of wine duties regulated by the home duties on spirits 

Effects of the treaty on our trade with France in increase of both. exports 
and imports (with ¢ables) . 

Free trade principles less popular now than ten years ago in the United 
States, Germany, and France from increase of financial exigencies 4 

Effects of the treaties on the balance of trade, with tables showi ing tendency 
to excess of Es of merchandise over exports in each country except 


° 


° * ° 


France 2 
Prospective question of renewal of the treaties of commerce before end 
of 1877 : , 
Duties repealed under the commercial treaty With France. . : 


discussion on. See Bourne (8.), paper on Preponderance of 
Imports. 

Levi (Leone). Reply in discussion (Bourne and Levi on Imports) . 
Remarks in discussion (Mouat on the Buda-Pesth congress) 

Liprary of the Society. Wotes on Recent Additions to the Library . 

Financial treatise of Paul !Leroy-Beaulieu; Engel’s Jahrbuch fir die Amt- 

liche Statistik des Preussischen Staats ; Reports of the Controller of the 

Currency (from America); Statistics of St. Petersburg, and general statis- 


tics (from Russia); statistics from Both Germany, &c.; ‘home publica- 
tions > ° : 
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LispraRry—contd. 
of the Society, notices of new books [added to the library ] . : 


Dr. Geo. Mayr’s “ Gesetzmassigkeit i im Gesellschaftsleben ;’’ Madsen, “ Télé 
graphique International ; > Vissering, on ‘* Chinese Currency ee Hunter’s 


** Statistical account of Bengal, ” &e, : : . : 
additions to,in 1877. : . ; : : : 5 
Lisrer’s (Professor) antiseptic mode of dressing wounds as a Fee 
tion against pyemia. : ; 
Lister (W.). Remarks on the employment of women in work in 
Russia from the laziness of the men . : : : : : 


Lirerature. See Books. 
Luoyn’s Statistics. See Shipwrecks. 
LocaL GOVERNMENT. See G'overnment (Local). 
Lonpov, early regulations relating to fires in, &e. . 
Fire of London, introduction of fire insurance, and subsequent 
history, &c. (see Walford) . : 
Lonpon Hosprirat, tables of mortality of medical and surgical cases 
at, 1856-76 : 
Love (Rev. J.). Remarks on the want of reliable statistics in Russia 


and Turkey, &. . : ‘ : : : : : 
Lumiry (W. a Remarks in discussion (Neison on Friendly 
Societies) : : é . 
ditto (Craigie on Local Government) : 5 
ditto on the provisions of the Local Government, Act for erecting 
buildings with special protection against fires : : : 


ditto (F. Martin on Comparative Population) 
Lyine-In Hospirats, evils connected with them, and heavy mortality 





compared with maternity charities. : 4 : 
tables of annua] returns of mortality in, 1856- 7 6 : 
MoCanpiisu’s “ Paper on Fire Insurance,” extracts from ; 
Mapsen (C. L.). ‘‘ Recherches sur la loi du mouvement Télggraphique 
International”’ (notice) . ‘ . , : , : 
Maoris, wars with . : 
deficiency of females among, disappearance of tribal owner- 
ship, education, &. . ' : ‘ : 
Marine Losses. See Shipwrecks. 
MARRIAGES, proportion per 1,000 of population in 1853-74, in 





England and Continental States (see Martin) . 
see Registration of. 
Martin (Frederick). Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and the Com- 
parative Progress of Population in some of the Principal Countries 
of Hurope  . : : : : : : 


Singular want of effort amoug ancient civilised peoples, and in the middle 
ages, to ascertain the number of persons in a town, province, or country . 

The founders of registration and enumeration, Jolin Graunt, of Birchin- 
lane, and his successor, Sir William feces and the great value of their 
observations 

The first Bill in Parliament for taking a census in 1758, nearly fifty years 
before the first census was taken . 

The survey of the vital statistics of Europe, based on those of the thirty- 
seventh report of the Registrar-General . 

Births: proportion per 1,000 of population in " 1853- 14 in England, 
France, and Prussia; fable showing high and rising rates in England and 
Prussia, and low and. stationary rates in France  . 

— ditto in Austria, Italy, and Spain, high birth-rates, but those of the first 
stationary, and of the latter two decreasing 

-— dito, Denmark, Netherlands, Sweden ; the second the ‘highest, but all 
below England ° 

Deaths; the same series of fables showing low and steady rate of England ; 
that of Prussia less raised by the war of 1871 than France; those of 
noithern States less than southern, : > . . é 
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Martin (Frederick). Births, Deaths, and Marriages—contd. 


High surplus of birth-rate over death-rate in the Teutonic States, compared 
with the Latin States : C ; c : “ A 
Marriages; the same series of ¢ables; great steadiness of the English rate; 
effects of the war in France and Prussia ; low rate in Italy and Spain, and 
the northern States, and high in Austria. : : ; : 
—— tables of the States ranked according to height of marriage rate, and 
fecundity of marriages, showing France as the lowest in the latter rate 
Summary: death-rate lowest in England, Sweden, and Denmark ; probable 
numbers of the different nations at the end of the century; tendency to 
marked increase in the Teutonic races only; the excess of birth-rate 
over death-rate only 1-9 in France, to 127 in England per 1,000 . : 


Discussion on Mr. F. Martin’s Paper on the Progress of Population : 
Lumley (W. G.) 


Doubts as to the way the rece.st alterations of territories in Europe had been 
considered in the paper : 2 < ¢ 5 5 : 


Humphreys (N. A.) 
Objections to some of the conclusions of the paper, which should have been 


drawn from averages of groups of years instead of from results for single 
years ; probable growth of population of England underrated, &c. 
Coster (F. L.) 

Singular periodical recurrence of decline in births in Sweden, caused by the 
war in 1806-10; and the consequent low number of marriageable people 
in 1836-40, and again in 1866-70. c é : C 

Walford (Cornelius) 

The theory that the population of France is likely to die out over- 
stated; the increase for 1875 being 105,913; facts from an article in the 
‘‘Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris,” showing the comparatively 
small rate of births to marriages, number of stillborn children, &c. 4 


Cohen (L. L.) 
Greater movement from the country to towns in France than in this country, 
especially since the war of 1870, a cause of stationary birth-rate and 
decrease in the marriage-rate; a contrary movement in Holland, with a 
corresponding contrary effect : . : - : . 

Farr (William) 

The facts in Mr. Martin’s paper as to the populations of the States of 
Hurope, placed in a clear light ; effects of marriage in Italy being made a 
civil procedure in 1864 in accelerating marriages, previously to avoid it, &c., 
low birth-rate in France. . é é . - 

Martin (F.) 

The unprogressive character of the French population, due rather to the 
subsequent effects of the great Napoleonie wars, which destroyed the 
flower of the population, than to the Malthusiau theory; the French pas- 

y sionately fond of children . é = ° - : 


Farr (William) 

The proportion of bastards less in Ireland than England, owing to the great 

emigration from the former at the marrying age . . é . 
Guy (William A.) 

Strong and more concentrated family affection in France than elsewhere, 
but the explenation of small families given by Mr. Martin so long after the 
wars had ceased could not be the true one. “ : : - 

Walford (Cornelius) 


Reference to the ¢able of the surplus of birth-rate over death-rate in each 
country, with especial regard to the small rate for France, which was 
probably exaggerated - : : A c - 


Martin (R. B.). Remarks in discussion (Walford on Fire Insurance) 
Mayr (Dr. Geo.). Report. See Charts and Diagrams. 


Gesetzmassigkeit im Gesellschaftsleben (notice) : ; : 
Mzat, increased price of, from increased consumption, &e. : : 

recent importations of fresh, from America, &c. ‘ ; : 
MeErEoROLOGY— 


mean temperature and rainfall in twenty-three large towns : 
fourth quarter, 1876 ‘ , ° : ; : 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLES (general and special), by James Glaisher : 
December quarter, 1876 : : , - ; : 
Mitt (J. Stuart). Question of his influence, and dissent to his views. 
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Mortauity of England and Wales, annual rate per 1,000 in eleyen 
divisions, in town and country districts, and in special towns : 
all quarters, 1874-76 
Morrauity of Hospirans in United Kingdom in times past and 


present (see Steele) . : : : : - 5 , : 
see Hospitals. 
of diseases usually encountered in hospital practice . : 


of amputations in hospital and private operations . 
Movart (Frederic J.. M.D.). Second and Concluding Report ‘of the 
Ninth International Statistical Congress, held at Buda-Pesth, in 
September, 1876 : : ; . : : 


This report a summary of the work done in the sections - 

First section: theory of statistics, population, and statistics of large cities ; 
questionable value of their introduction into early education, &c. . : 

—— resolutions as to forms of tables of mortality 

Stipes oe relapses of criminals; propositions adopted for, recording 
them, &c. . : ° 

—— ignorance abroad of the English ‘and Indian criminal codes : 

— statistics of land tenure and mortgages; and of joint stock companies 
(memoir by Dr. Engel), and resolutions ‘adopted 

Third section: public health; epidemic diseases, &c.; impracticability of 
resolutions adopted 

Fourth section: agriculture and agr icultur al meteorology ; ; resolution ‘adopted 
relative to the collection of obser vations, &c, : : 2 

Fifth section: family industry, factories, &e. 

Sixth section: Commerce and transport ; mode for general schedules, &e. 

Concluding remarks, and series of propositions, with explanatory remarks, for 
changes i in the practice and procedure of the congress : 

Preparation of the programme by the permanent commission; local arrange- 
ments by the organising committee; distribution of printed papers ; official 
delegates; discourse before assembly of the sections; enforcement of 
rules regarding languages and length of speeches ; oral obituaries; reports 
of the sections to the assembly to be confined to the resolutions adopted, 


Cc. ° . . ° . ° ° 


Discussion on Dr. Mouat’s Report of the Buda Statistical Congress : 
Levi (Leone) 


Great benefits derived from the series of International Statistical Congresses, 
and pains taken by the organising commission; delay in completion of 
programme ; disadvantageous position of unofficial members ; difficulty as 
to languages used ; importance of the labours of the sections, and neces- 
sity for pressing on Governments the i importance of their resolutions ; pro- 
bability of the statistics of treaties of commerce being dealt with . . 


Newmarch (William) 


Little practical good from the congresses, owing to the enormous amount of 
torturing detail into which they entered ; “their recommendations too 
extravagant for Governments to carry out ; necessity for programmes 
being prepared long beforehand, and confined to few subjects; statistics of 
treaties of commerce not a subject worth entering upon . ° ° 


Walford (Cornelius) 
Use of the official programmes to statisticians for reference in after years . 
Farr (William) 
Usefulness of these congresses in promoting the uniform ee aes of 
Official statistics . . ° . 3 . 


NATIONALITIES in Russia and Turkey, comparative tables of the 
numbers, characters, &e., of : 

Netson (Francis G. P.). Some Statistics of the Affiliated Orders of 
Friendly Societies (Odd Fellows and Foresters) : ° 


The paper confined to the statistical view of the affiliated orders only 

The affiliated orders ; their constitution and management; self-government of 
each “order” consisting of numerous “ lodges ; 2 advantages of their com- 
bination in spreading mortality risks 

— their councils; annual gatherings ; reading of the reports at subsequent 
meetings of branches ; efficient system of condensing their returns, from 
which this paper is compiled . ° . ‘ 

List of the largest organisations and their numbers . 

Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows; its enormous growth since 1832, and 
table of progress from 1846 to 1876 ; 

distrust, and gradual decrease in numbers from 1845 to 1853. A 

—— summaries showing facts of initiation and resignation in eas ees 
periods : ° . : . yi : 3 
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Nerson (Francis G. P.). Statisties of Friendly Societies—contd. 


Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows; progress in the United Saiaee since 
1863 (tables) é ° 

table of members, initiations, deaths, ‘and secessions. for 1863- 75, in 
counties’ divisions, each kingdom separately, and in the United Kingdom 
as a whole. 

— greatest increase of Odd Fellowship i in Scotland and the south-west of 
England. 

—— table of lodges which have ceased to exist 

—— origin of the fallacy of the whole order being responsible for the pro- 
mises of individual branches 

Ancient Order of Foresters: its progress since 1846 ‘(table), with summaries 
of rates of initiation, mortality, and secession 

—— progress since 1866 : 

— able of courts and members in divisions and sub-divisions of the 
United Kingdom from 1848 

— table of courts which have ceased to exist 

Odd Feliows and Foresters: relative number and increase of the two orders 
since 1846; progress since 1866, and percentages of initiation, death 
and secession 

—rates of contributions of the Foresters insufficient for the older 
entrants; juvenile branches 

— explanation of the higher rate of mortality among the Odd Fellows, and 
of secession among the Foresters. 

average ages of members in different counties 1876 (table) 

table of income and expenditure, 1865-74,with averages per member, Ke, 

—— number of members abroad in 1866 and 1876 

— number of “clearances,” or joining of other lodges on change of 
residence, “travelling cards ” 

registration of the branches under the Friendly Societies Acts (the 

oldest registered society the Ancient Order of Foresters. in 1850) . ¢ 

— numerical strength of the branches, usnally too weak, and necessity for 
strengthening them 5 , : ° 

— moderate expenses of management. . 





. : ° 











Discussion on Mr. Neison’s Paper on Friendly ROC ie: : 
Lumley (William G.) 


Question as to the number of officers of the courts, and their remuneration . 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Evidence of good faith in the orders of Odd Fellows and Foresters registering 


under the Act ; objection to the association of friendly societies with trade 
unionism, fr om liability to use of funds for political purposes; value of the 
report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies; knowledge of accident 
insurance risks shown by the friendly societies 


Balfour (T. G.) 


Increase of oortehy in each quinquennium, and desirability of Sees 
its causes 


Young (Sir George) 


His experience as an assistant-commissioner to the Friendly Societies Com- 
mission; strikes becoming less known in the largest trade societies, and 
advisability of allowing them to drift into friendly societies; importance of 
the disease statistics of H.M. Dockyards, and the “experience ” returns 
of diseases of various trades ; admirable character of the division into 
lodges, and afterwards into districts of the affiliated societies; rapid increase 
of members not an object now with the Odd Fellows; the payments from 
lapsed members a large item in the amount of rec eipts; singular 
gregarious character of the Cornish making them rush after a society, and 
as quickly desert it if unpopular; the Odd Fellows first founded at the 
beginning of the last century, on the Freemason principle; objection to 


juvenile members and small orders starting for the benefit of publicans, 
and to affiliated orders of women 


Hardy (Ralph P.) 


The want of sickness statistics of friendly societies in the paper; great 
amount of rate of sickness in large societies from want of medical 
examination of candidates . : 


Neison (F. G. P.) 


Popularity of these institutions from the number of officials employed; the 
number of courts not in districts, among the Foresters, not large; the 
charges of central management covered by the small profit on the supply 
of books of account and stationery to the courts; excessive rate of 


sickness in some of the societies accounted for by the profitableness 
of shamming : 


e ° ° ° . ° . 


Newmarcn (W.M.) Remarks in discussion (Mouat on the Buda- 
Pesth Congress) . 
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New ZeaLanp, on the recent economic pis of (1866-76) - (see 
Hamilton) F , ; : 

the peculiar advantages of : ‘ : , : : 
retrospect of the Maori wars, &c. 5 ; : : 
its debt, loans, pressure of public debt, &e. 
revenues, railways, live stock, exports, savings banks, ae 
population, vital statistics, and education, &e. 
tables of expenditure, wages, population, ‘deaths, &e. 


Opp FxEttows, Manchester Unity of, its enormous growth since 
1832, and tables of progress since 1848, &e. (see Aiee si 
decrease i in its numbers from 1845 to 18458 
progress in United Kingdom since 1863 . 
tables of members’ anon deaths, and secession for 1863- "5, 
and of lodges which have ceased to exist 
numbers, increase, tables of income and expenditure, ke. .» com- 
pared with the Foresters (see Neison) . 


Paterave (R. H. 1.). Remarks in discussion (Craigie on Local 
Government) . 4 ; 3 : : ; 
PESTILENCE, nature of : : 
PETTY’s (Sir W.), observations in registration, notice of . 
Pneumonia, high rate of mortality in, in hospitals : : 
POLAND, vitality of the nationality and religion of . : : : 
great increase of population in, from German immigration . 
POPULATION, on some doctrines of (see Far) 
of the orld, estimated at 1,424 millions, and calenlations as £0 
years required to produce that number from a single pair 
comparative progress of, in some of the principal countries of 
Europe (see #. Mar tin) : 
tendency of the demand for labour to outstrip the grow th of 
see Census. 
of France, cessation of increase in . 4 
of Russia and Turkey (see Ravenstein) 
table of results of, to square miles : 
tables and details of the nationalities and tribes in‘ditto 
religion, division among Mohammedans and Christians 
density of the population 
sexes 
-—-- movement of the population : 
tables of area, population, religion, and nationalities . 
-over, the opinion of Malthus and Mill on, not founded on 
actual experience , 
Porter’s (G. R.) Returns on fir es, 1801-45 . ‘ 
Potato, large importation of, from Germany . : 
PRANCE (Mr.). Remarks on the low price of New Zealand loans 
PRETYMAN (Rey. Mr.). Remarks on local expenditure returns, the 
poor Jaw as not a remedy for discontent, and the absence of 
pauperism in France 
Prices, tables of consols and provisions, pauperism and coal, 1876-77 
wholesale in London, 1876 compared with 1867-75 




















Raruwavys. English Railways in 1876. [Extracts from the Annual 
Report to the Board of Trade for 1876] : : : 


Railway extension in 1876, 214 miles sa now 16,872 miles) increase 
greatest in double mileage . 

Capital, total 658% millions ; increase in year, 28 millions principally in 
guaranteed and preferential shares and in debenture stock 

Rates of interest and dividend on ordinary. guaranteed, and preferential 
capital, and loan and debenture stock for 1876 : . : : 
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Rattways. English Railways in 1876—contd. 


Traffic, working expenses and revenue, comparative statements of receipts 
from gocds and passenger traizs and from the different classes of passen- 
gers; their increase or decrease, &c., overwhelming increase in third 
class receipts : : é : C 4 

—— working expenditure; increase in each item since 1870 . 3 c 

Summary, with ¢able showing increase in mileage, capital, traffic, and 
expenditure in 1876 over 1875 : : C : c 


RaILways, error in allowing free competition to them, as being in their 
nature monopolies . ‘ : : : : 2 : 
in Russia, financial connection of the Government with . : 
RatnFatu. See Meteorology. 
RaveEnstTEIN (EK. G.). The Populations of Russia and Turkey 


Reliable character of the Russian periodical returns, but those of Turkey 
in the salmanes or official almanacs of the vilayets less deserving of 
confidence . 5 : s : : 5 . 

Table of results of population to square miles in each country : : 

Nationalities: ¢adle of the numbers of the various races of the two 
empires. ' fe ; é : ‘ ; : 

72 per cent. of the Russian empire are Slavs, and the Turks one-third 
of the Turkish empire : : : ¢ é . : 

— details of the relative positions, characters, and numbers of the different 
tribes and population of Russia : : é c : 

—— the Poles: vitality of their nationality and religion, and high rank of 
their scientific work in Russia 4 2 5 2 c : 

~—— the various races of Turkey; the Bulgarians, the strongest numerically, 
but averse to war; the Servians, the Albanians, Greeks, &c, : ‘ 

Asiatic Turkey, occupied by Greeks, Turks, Kurds, and Arabs . : 

Religions: table of the number of Christians, Mohammedans, Jews, and 
heathens in Russia and Turkey : 0 : 6 A 

— non-increase of Roman Catholics in Russia; rapid increase of the Jews. 

—— diverse forms of religion in Russia, but the real bulk of the people 
belonging to the National Church . ; c : 5 c 

— numerous divisions among both Mohammedans and Christians in 
Turkey; separate “Greek”? Churches, and proselytism of the Roman 
Catholics . wT: : : é : : ° 

Density of the population : only five provinces with more than 100 inhabi- 
tants to a square mile in Russia; immense tracts of land capable of 
further cultivation . < : c : : : : 

—— the population of Turkey, though more dense than that of Russia, still 
less than half that of Austria : ; 








Sexes: the number of females in Russia larger than males, as in the rest of 
Europe, but many Mohammedan districts where males preponderate : 


— districts of other countries where males are in excess, aud some causes 
stated which may produce the result . nie A ‘ : 

Movement of the population ; average anual increase in Russia about 1 per 
cent. only, thongh a non-colonising country c : : . 

--— great increase in Poland in 1863-67 (4 per cent. per annum) due to immi- 
gration of Germans : - . . 5 5 : 

Great comparative fecundity of the Jews; increase among the Turks far less 
rapid than among the Christians in Turkey 


Conclusion: favourable position of Russia compared with Turkey as to em- 





bracing less numbers of other nationalities : : C : 
Tables: Russia and Turkey, area and population, with details c C 
— Turkey, religion and nationalities 3 c : . : 
— Russia in Europe and Asia; nationalities and religions . * < 


Discussion on Mr. Ravenstein’s Paper on the Populations of Russia, §¢.: 
Long (Rev. J.) 


No statistics kept in Turkey, and statistics often manufactured as wanted in 
Russia ; importance of the Slav races as semi-Oriental; want of statistics 
of the gipsies and the dissenters or Raskoiniks ; race antagonism between 
Russians and Germans c : : : . : : 


Clarke (Hyde) 

Notice of some materials for statistics in Turkey ; objection to Mr. Ravenstein’s 
statement of the intellectual inferiority of the Turks to their subject popu- 
lation; large measures of local self-government and religious freedom 
given by the Turkish Government, compared with the crushing centralisa- 
tion of Russia; influence of the diffusion of the Turkish language < 


Walford (Cornelius) ; 
Three sections of Russian society : pure Russian nobles, German middle-class, 

and serf villagers and small farmers; absence of males in the army, and 

the work left principally to the women; general cultivation of statistics in 

Russia ; more females than males born in countries where polygamy 
prevails. : . ° . : : - 6 
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RaveEnsteEIn (H. G.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Clarke (Hyde) 
Produce of polygamy not greater than of monogamy; Turkey not a poly- 


gamons country, but if a man wanted a wife he must keep her, and not 
allow her to work in the fields as Christian women do : . 


Hall (E. Hepple) 


Notices of the Russians (or Memnonites) as settlers in Western America, 
their agricultural knowledge, and eee of a mode of bdesteps ie the 
St grasshop per ” A 3 ° 5 


Lister (Mr.) 


The employment of the women in work in Russia attributable to the 
laziness of the men rather than to their being in the army; unhealthiness 
of St. Petersburg, and its diminishing population . : . . 


Farr (William) 
Provable census by name in Russia, as in pags ae year; no ee 
to statistics in Turkey : . 2 : 
Ravenstein (E. G.), reply: 


great preponderance of males in Moscow, and St. Petersburg fed by 
immigration; notices of some of the sources from which he had 
obtained the information in his paper “ : : 


Rawson (R. W.) “ On Fire Statistics in 1838,” notice of : , 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths: 
serial tables, quarter, September— December, 1876 . : 


divisional tables, 1874-77 : ; Z : : : 
annual rate per 1,000, 1870-77 : : : : : : 
special table of twenty-three large towns . . : . . 


ditto, Scotland. 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional tables) : 
quarter, December, 1876 , ‘ : ; . + 162 
summary of Great Britain and Ireland: 
quarter, September—December, 1876 ; : . 154 
See also Mortality. 
REGISTRATION, births, deaths, and marriages, on the progress of, in 
the various countries of Euxope (see #. Martin) . : 
Retieaions of Russia and Turkey, number of each division among 
Mahomedans and Christians, &e. : 
REVENUE, net produce of, and application, &e., in years and quarters 


ending : 
December, 1873-76 : : ; J ; : 
RoMANn Carnoxics, non-increase of in Racian : : : $ 


Russia, population of (see Ravenstein) . 
Russian Financial Statistics [a review from the « Times,” of the 
“ Annuaire,’ compiled by M. A. Micaabny for the Russian 
Ministry of Finance, 1876]. : : 


Amplitude of Russian statistics, and skill shown in the finance details of the 
* Annuaire ” 

Summary of the principal items of receipt and expenditure for 1874, showing 
a revenue of 57 millions, of which 25 millions are spent on army and 
navy, 12 millions on debt, and 20 millions for the government of 
80 millions of people 

Thirteen provinces of which the total expenditure exceeds the receipts by 
6 millions, and eight central and southern governments from which the 
principal surplus i is received 

Financial connection of the Government with the railw ays, its moderate 
payments under guarantees, and other modes of advances; weak points in 
the system, increase of the Government liabilities by fall in the 
exchange, &c. 

Responsibility of the State for the debt of the peasantry, 83 “millions, for the 
redemption of their properties 

Statistics ofbanks and other credit institutions ; management by the Imperial 
Bank of the inconvertible ae ok (70 millions sterling uncovered) of the 
peasant properties, &c. 

Joint stock banks, their liabilities ; “amount of money of the public they 
employ ; singularly small amount of cash held in hand . : 

Dividends of the Imperial Bank, 1865-74 . : : : ° 

Transactions of the “ Credit Mobilier ” Companies . ; ° . 
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Savines Banks, international pasties of, abstract of the report of 
the Italian Government on (see Brabrook) . 
of Italy, mode of origin, deposits, &c. 
Sexes, the number of females larger than of males in " Russia, but 
preponderance of males in Mohammedan districts, &e. . ‘ ° 
SHAw-LEFEVRE. See Lefevre (Shaw). 
SHIPPING, notice of, list of ‘Bureau Veritas,” tonnage of vessels, 
foreign and colonial.trade, United Kingdom : 
January—December, 1874-76 
SHIPWRECKS, Lloyd’s statistics of marine losses for 1876, compared 
with the ten preceding years— 
Lives lost, crews reported saved or drowned, casualties, missing” vessels, 
burnt, &e. 
Tables showing number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamers, in 1876, compared with ten previous years, with results to ship 


and cargo, salvage services, crews saved or drowned, and lives lost, and 
respective percentages ‘ . . . . : . 


comparative table, with sun spots and rainfall in Southern India, 
1854-76 . : : “ : 

SILVER, shipments to the East, 1866- 76, great increase . : 
annual production of, in the United States, 1848-76 . 

Simpson (Sir James). Statistics of the relative mortality of amputa- 

tions in hospital and private operations 

Smati Pox, experience of mortality among vaccinated and unvacci- 

nated at St. Thomas’s, Highgate, and the Glasgow hospitals . 
Smatt Pox Hospirat, its establishment in 1746 
SocraL ScrENCE (National Association for promotion of, address of 
the president of the department of ‘“Hconomy and Trade” in 
Aberdeen, 1877 (see Caird) : 

SoorEeTIEs (Friendly), statistics of the affiliated orders of (see Neison) 
list of the largest organisations and theirnumbers —. . : 
see Odd Fellows, Foresters. 

Sratisticat Con@ress (International), ninth, at Buda-Pesth, = 





tember, 1876 (see Charts and Diagrams, report on) : : 

second and concluding report (see Mouat) ‘ ‘ ° 
STaTIsTicaL SOCIETY— 

report of the Council, June, 1877 . : ; : 
proceedings of the forty- third anniversary meeting : : : 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1876 : : 
proceedings at ordinary meetings, and titles of papers read, 
1876-77. - : : 


inaugural address of the President (see Lefevre) 
question of the relations of the Society with the Economie Science 
Section of the British Association, report of debates on . 
see British Association (Section F). 
STATISTICS more an art than a science, the adjunct of many sciences, 
especially the deductive science of sociology : - 
general view of its use, methods, &c. : : 
abuses and specious fallacies connected with . 
STEELE (J.C.). Lhe Mortality of Hospitals, General and Special, 
in the United Kingdom, in Times Past and Present: an Abstract of 
an Essay to which the Howard Prize Medal for 1876 was awarded 


‘ The death-rate alone, owing to diversities in statistics from insufficient data, 
not sufficient to solve problems of the comparative health of hospitals and 
efficacy of medical treatment F . c ; : : 

Early history of English hospitals; evidence of their existence in large 
numbers in the middle ages from Dugdale’ s “ Monasticon Anglicanum, the 
Monasticon Hiber nicum, » &e, 

— Lanfranc’s Hospital in Canterbury ; asylums for leprosy, up to the seven- 
teenth century; no other separate hospital from the Reformation till the 
commencement of the last century 


— St. Bartholomew’s, Harvey as physician, and his recommendations 4 


on the duties of his surgical colleagues ; Woodall’s sath eelibet use of the 
hospitals to repress mendicity : : . 
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STEELE (J. C.). The Mortality of Hospitals—contd. 


Karly history of English hospitals: the eighteenth century remarkable for its 
munificencein the foundation of hospitals : date of origin of most of them 
1719-97 : A : é c 

— their enlargement or rebuilding, in the present century, and large 
accession to the list in London; their absorption nevertheless of less than 
hulf-a-million of the seven millions spent in charitable objects in |.ondon . 

—— list of London hospitals, date of foundation, beds, number treated, 
and mortality . 

— disparities in the mortality accountable for by the different rules in force 
as to admission, &c. 

Mortality of St. Bartholomew’s » St. Thomas’ s, and Guy’ $ Hospitals in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth "centuries ; their v ariations, and probable 
causes ; proportional deaths from different diseases, decreased rate of 
mortality in‘latter half of eighteenth century 

Our information on the hospitals and their deficient sanitary arrangements i in 


the last century derived from Howard’s works 3 . 
The ward construction of the oldest hospitals the same as in vogue now, 
with windows on both sides c ; : 


Hospital dietaries, as before and in Howard’s time 

Want of cleanliness in the patients, and the mixing of cases ‘of a contagious 
nature, a fertile source of disease . 

Establishment of the Small Pox Hospital in 1746, ‘and the London Fever 
Hospital in 1802 

Epidemics felt more in provincial towns than in London, as shown by the 
“houses of recovery extemporised for their treatment 

Fevers from excessive crowding in the Hétel Dieu in 1773, and at St. Thomas's 
in 1782 : 

Guy’s Hospital; its original plan of construction; alterations x the beginning 
of the century, and additions of 1831, 1854, and 1871, vee the num- 
ber of 650 beds 

— Howard’s notes of improv ements made there in 1788 i in ventilation and 
sanitary appliances 

— mortality rates from 1800 to 1876 chiefly influenced by fever and con- 
sumption ; great increase of deaths from accidents partly neutralised by 
disappearance of small pox and syphilis from the death register. 

large contribution from fever to ordinary death-rate, especially i in 1741 
and about 1800, when the London Fever Hospital was established . 

Mortality at the commencement and latter half of this century of the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Royal Infirmaries, illustrating the increased mortality 
from fever from growth of large towns . 

Variations in the mortality of the medical and surgical cases at Guy’ s Hos- 
pital since 1814, and explanation of them . 

The increasing mortality of the metropolitan hospitals, 1850- 76, and its attri- 
bution to the graver character of the maladies received, and to operations 
for accidents 

Mortality affected by the proportion of beds to the separate sexes, and 
records of the London hospitals and Glasgow Infirmary on the question, 
showing the greater male mortality 

Experience during the great fever epidemic of Glasgow i in 1844- 47, showing 
the inferior mortality 1 in extemporised draughty sheds and tents to that of 
the regular hospital 

Experience of the mortality of the Glasgow Hospital, showing its “gradual 
percentage increase since 1795 with the increase of the population c 

Death-rate of diseases which are usually encountered in hospital practice, 
from statistics of St. Thomas’s, Guy’s, and the Glasgow Royal Infirmary . 

Death-rates of cases of amputation at the Gl asgow, and Edinbur gh Hospitals, 
andat Guy’s, in periods of years, showing improvement in the later ones . 

Sir James Simpson” s statistics of ee and the relative mortality of 
hospital and private operations 

Consumption as an important factor in increasing the mortality of the 
general hospitals; comparison with the Brompton Hospital, &c. 

Pneumonia, high rate of mortality in, with percentages in the Glasyow, 
Edinbur ch, Dublin, and London Hospitals, giving a ratio of 24 per cent. 6 

Fever, mortality as results of its treatment at three separate intervals, 
1829- 75, at the Glasgow Hospital, and at the Homerton Hospital . : 

Small pox, Sir G, Blane’s experience at St. Thomas’s before vaccination, 
deaths, 29 per cent.; Dr. Marson’s, at the Highgate Small Pox ae 
1836- 55, deaths 9 per cent. ; Glasgow Hospital experience . 

— cases in London 1832- 52 ; mortality among vaccinated 7, and among 
unvaccinated 31 per cent. ; comparative rates in Glasgow and at Homerton 

Intermittent fever from Thames mar shes, and scurvy in army and yu 
hospitals, as affecting hospital mortality. 

Lying-in hospitals, little confidence in them, owing to disclosure of evils con- 
nected with them; returns of Registrar-4 Yeneral for comparison give 
mortality of mothers as 5 per 1,000 children born alive, and the returns 
of London maternity charities at 4 per 1,000 5 

tables of the experience of the Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, and of 

several London lying-in hospitals, showing light mortality at the beginning 

of the century, and heavy now, varying from 3 to 37 per 1,000, and the 

extremes of maternity charities and obstetric hospitals 3 and 28 per 1,000. 
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STEELE (J. C.). The Mortality of Hospitals—contd. 


Summary of evils inherent in or imported into hospitals as affecting 
mortality; of the same nature as those in gaols, workhouses, camps and 
crowded ships, viz., overcrowding or foul atmospheres, bad diet, bad water 
supply, and want of cleanliness . 

Reduction of the mortality of 80 per 1,000 of the seventeenth century to 50 
per 1,000 in the eighteenth 

Measures gradually “adopted in hospitals towards the reduction of the 
mortality 

Infectious diseases supposed ‘to be generated by the septic atmosphere of 
hospitals, and remedies periodically employed to root it out; isolation of 
operation cases, &c. . 

Patients with infected wounds received into the hospitals much in excess of 
those contracted in the hospital . 

Evidence showing that the old hospitals if properly ventilated and dr ained, 
are not more liable to pyemic disease than the new 

High mortality of hospitals partly due to the influence of medical schools in 
the elimination of cases of chronic medical ailments, to be replaced by 
cases of more critical disease 

Erection of sick asylums in lieu of sick wards in workhouses, by the Local 
Government Board, for patients little different from those of ele and 

their influence on the mortality of the latter 

ees for sanitary improvement ; difficulty of carrying them out in the old 

ospitals . 

Government Commission of 1857, and its report i in 1863, with recommenda-. 
tion of the block system at right angles to a communicati ng corridor ’ 

Injurious and unsatisfactory character of many of the plans for currents of 
fresh air and artificial heat when applied to a sick ward 

The simple process of windows near the ceiling for admitting fresh and 
emitting foul air now generally preferred . 

Chemical means adopted to deprive the hospital atmosphere of deleterious 
organisms . 

The antiseptic mode of dressing wounds by Professor Lister, as a protection 
against pyeemia after surgical operations . 

Evils of the escape of sewer gas from brick drains, faulty traps, &e., into 
passages, staircases, and sleeping apartments, and attempted remedies by 
earthenware pipes, valves, ventilation of soil and drain pipes 

Mr, Banner’s system of ventilation of drains aud sewers, as introduced at 
Guy’s Hospital . : : 

Recent improvements in dietary and nursing the sick . ( 

Attention now paid to personal cleanliness and hygiéne - 

Tables: Main causes of deaths in Guy’s Hospital at various intervals, 

7 1732-1872 . 5 

— Mortality in Guy’ s Hospital, 1814-76. Medical and surgical cases 

— number of patients annually discharged and dead in Guy’ s Hospital 
since 1725 (and in decennial periods) ; : F 

— relative mortality of the sexes in ditto, 1854- 76. ° . 

—— Glasgow Infirmary, accidents and mortality, 1866- ome s 

—— admissions and deaths, 1734-90; relative mortality of sexes, 1786- 1876, 
and medical and surgical mortality during last twenty-six years of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital : 

— mortality, 1783-1876; relative mortality of sexes, 1842 18: medical and 
surgical mortality of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital . ‘ 

— male and female mortality in the Glasgow Royal Infirmar y> 1866-7 6 

— medical and surgical cases in London Hospital, and mortality, 
1856-76 

—— annual returns of mortality in the lying-in ‘charities of the three 
endowed London hospitals and in the four London lying-in ise 
1856-76. : ° : : : ° 


TayLeR Prize Essays, reference to. 
THoMAS’s (SAINT) Hosprrat, eye of, in the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries, &ec. . et Se : : 
fevers in, from excessive crowding, i in 1782 ‘ : 
tables of mortality in. : : . 
TRADE, causes of the depression of 1877 é F 


of United Kingdom, exports and imports, 1874- eve 

see Exports and Imports. 

table of imports and exports, 1816- 53 

incorrect opinion on, in earlier Bergh from the uncertainty of 


declared values in 
the growing preponderance of imports over exports in that of the 


United Kingdom (see Bourne) . é : ; 
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TREATIES OF COMMERCE, statistical results of recent, between different 
States of Europe (see Lev?) : 

enumeration of those which followed that of 1860, and their 

effects on European trade, 1860-74  . 

their effects on the balance of trade, excess of imports of 

merchandise in each country except France . 

prospective question of their renewal before end of 1877. 

TREATY OF COMMERCE with France, in 1860, its negociation and the 
prohibitions abolished by it : 

effects on our trade in increase sof both exports and imports 














— duties repealed under . i ‘ ; 
TURKEY, population of (see Ravenstein) : 
the various races of ‘ : : : 


see Population. 
Turkish Resources [from the “Times” ] . 


Deficiency of data for statistical inquiry, but ahs of making estimates 
sufficient for practical purposes. : 

Estimated ee and areaof Turkey . 

Comparative density and centres of population, and advantages and resources 
of Turkey asa considerable State of 25 millions, with no nucleus to drain it 
as in Russia 

Large amount of its trade, as shown by the tonnage of the shipping entering 
its ports, its consular reports, &c. (36 to 40 millions) 

Agricultural produce, as represented by tithe and sheep-tax (814 millions) 

Normal revenue from taxation about 20 millions; proportion of the different 
taxes and items of expenditure ° 

The‘civil expenditure small, and large amounts (deducting the pay ment for 
the public debt, and adding paper issues and loans) left towards war 
expenditure 

Advantages of Turkey in the cheapness of its armies, and in being able to 
quarter them on the districts they occupy 

Comparison of Russia and Turkey as to amount of debts incurred 


. 


VENTILATION Of drains and sewers in hospitals 


Voget (Sir Julius). Remarks in discussion (Hamilton on New 
Zealand) ; 


VESSELOVSEKY ( iA matinee ‘1 of Russe hatred statistics, peviow 
of (see Russia) 


VissERING (W.), “on "Chinese Currency, Corn, and Paper Money ” 
(notice) ° : ; : 


WatrorpD (Cornelius). Fires and Fire Insurance Considered under 
their Historical, Financial, Statistical, and National Aspects. 


The paper a summary of chronological statistics from data obtained in the 
compilation of the “ Insurance Encyclopedia ” 
Fire protection: chronological account of laws and. regulations, municipal, 
ms treks y, Xc., from 872 to the present time 
- —— laws of Moses, and among the Romaus . 
— the “curfew bell ; ” regulations in London as to replacing “wooden 
buildings with stone, 1136 . 
-— first “fire ordinance” in “London, 1189 
— regulations in some continental towns 
—— proclamations, Henry VI to James I 
—— introduction of fire- -engines, 1615-33 
—— the Marquis of Worcester’s proposed fire steam-engine, 1650 c c 
—— Great Fire of London, 1666 ; introduction of fire insurance, &e. 
—— Act 6 Anne, 1707, on party walls, fire mains, &c. 
—— first “ Metropolitan Building Act, 14 Geo. III, 1774” 
—— penal code of China on fires 4 
—— first steam fire-engine in 1829, and institution of the London fire-engine 
Establishment in 1833 
—— “New Metropolitan Building Act, 1855” 
ore au Easton’s proposed plan for reservoir and “special ‘fire mains and 
rydrants 
— establishment of the London Fire Brigade under the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, 1865-66 . 
— table of average cost of extinguishing fires, 1833-65 


a Comparison as to fire-engines and stations of London, ‘New York, and 
arts ’ . . 
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Fire Insurance—contd. 


Fire protection: London Salvage Corps, its establishment'and pests 1866-76 

—— average cost of fires in different cities 

extract from Mr. McCandlish’s paper on fire insurance, showing the 
incidence on the public of insufficient means of fire protection 

~—— report of the Common Council Committee on the city water supply i in 





case of fire, and in favour of hydrants . 
— statistics of fire brigades and fire stipe in London and in American cities, 
and in European capitals : : : : : . 
Amount of property actually burned . : c : 


—— statistics very deficient except in. Russia 

—— selected extracts (1666-1856) of statistics relating to London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, and Liverpool 

— evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 1867 relative to the 
large number of fires which are intentional : : c é 

—— tables showing increase of fires since 1840 : 

—— returns for Manchester, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Munich, 1868- 76 5 

~— statistics of the London Fire Engine establishment (1833- 65); tables of 
total number of calls, and monthly, Ww spel daily, and hourly summaries . 








table of ditto to 1876 2 ‘ A . . 
—— trades of occupiers ° : . - “ - . 

tables of causes of fires . : : 5 
—— decrease of serious as against slight fires since 1866 ci . “ 
— months, days, and hours in which most frequent fires . “ 


Introduction and development of the practice of fire insurance 

—— traces of the principle in Saxon guilds, in Oldenburg, Flanders, &e., but 
first actual practice of it after the Fire of London in 1666 

—— schemes for mutual fire insurance, 1683; abandonment of the “ King’ 3 
Briefs ” in 1697 

— chronological details of the foundation of insurance offices in “London 
and the provinces, and of those which have ceased to exist (1710- THe) 

— origin of Fire Underwriting in Manchester in 1870 c 

— unsuccessful revival of the idea of municipal fire insurances at 
Manchester in 1872 . . = 

—— amount of property requiring the protection of fire insur ance . 

—— estimates for London of Newbold in 1675, and of Maitland in 1739, 
28 millions 

— estimate of insurable property i in Great Britain and Ireland, in 1802 , by 
Sir F. M. Eden, 613 millions 

— Mr. Brown’s estimate on 1855, taking contents at one and a-half times 
the value of the buildings, instead of Sir ¥. Eden’s one third, 1,635 millions 

— uninsurable property in England and Wales 8,625 millions ‘ 

—— enormous increase of dwelling houses 220 millions value between 
1861-71 - : . : , 

Amount of property ac tually insured since 1682 A - : 3 

— decennial estimates from 1800 

— Notice of Mr. Rawson’s paper on fire statistics 1838 (the first systematic 
inguiry) . . . . ° 

— Mr, G. R. Porter’s returns, 1801-45 : 

— Mr. Brown’s papers, on increase of fire insurance, 1844- 50, and first 
general estimate for Europe and America in 1857 . : s : 

— evidence before Parliamentary Committee of 1862 Q 

—— Mr. Coode’s report on fire insurance duties in 1863; various estimates 
of amount of property uninsured, effects of changes in ‘the duty, &c. 

—— ditto, illustration of the enormous annual amounts covered by small 
insurances in retail provision trades 

— statistics since the abolition of the duty, obtained only from the pro rata 
contributions of the fire offices to the support of the brigade, with table of 
London business of the offices : . 

—— aggregate income of fire offices i in the world, 70 ‘millions 

General review and conclusions ; failure of municipal fire insurance; interests 
of insurance companies in favour of providing means for fire extinction, 
benefits which have resulted from their instigating improvements, but 
reverse evils in carelessness and crime engendered by indemnity . . 

—— consequent neglect of duty by the municipalities ; over insurance, &c. . 

— points in the duty of the State, to require accurate fire returns, and 
inquiries into their causes; to make a census of value of buildings, and to 
obtain national comparative statistics . : : 4 


Discussion on Mr. Cornelius Walford’s Paper on Fire Insurance: 
Martin (R. B.) 


Wearing of badges by firemen, 1704, to exempt from the press-gang; mutual 
insurances by gentlemen to cover losses by subsequent subscriptions 5 


Washburn (Hon. H. 8.) 


Notes of the experience of Boston, U.S.A., as to fires, ergine statists) and 
fire alarms ; necessity for replacing wooden by more substantial buildings. 


Bunyon (Mr.) 


Efficiency of the London Fire Brigade . . . . : 
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WAtLrorD (Cornelius). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Heywood (James) 
Use of slates in preventing fires ontops of houses. : . . 
Guy (William A.) 


Notice of Mr. Bellamy’s plan of filling hollow iron pillars with concrete in 
buildings to prevent the melting of ironwork in fires : 5 : 


Lumley (W. G.) 


Provisions of the Local Government Act for erection of palin with 
special protection against fires - : ‘ ° : 


Farr (William) 


On tbe benefits of a system of high pressure of the water in the supply bps 
with the use of hydrants . . ° . . 


Craigie (Captain) 
Objection to the incidence of the proposed tax for the cost of fire inquests 
Hall (E. Hepple) 


Universality of the use of hydrants in American cities; signal towers and 


flags of the Chinese g c . : d : . 
Hammick (J. T.) 
Question of the proportion per cent. of fires the result of fraud . 


Bourne (Stephen) 


Benefits of a central bureau for completion of fire statistics, and places in 
juxtaposition statistics of fraud, storage in buildings, and supervision exer- 


cised over them . 4 : 
Doxey (Rev. Mr.) 
Difficulty of water supply . : C : . 


Jevons (W. 8.) 


Difficulties in the use of hydrants in London where the water arly abs was from 
low level . : 4 - 6 ‘ 


White (Mr.) 
Necessity for a movable coroner’s court; the threshing machine a prolific 
source of firesonfarms  . ° 4 ° : = : 


Walford (Cornelius), reply : 


The impression as to early small mutual insurance societies without fixed pre- 
miums and policies erroneous ; but the policy-holders called upon to pay 
contributions when fires occurred ; large number of incendiaries among 
criminal lunatics, 430. Necessity for the introduction of the hydrant 
system, with steam engines to increase the pressure, 431. Question 
whether fire insurance had done more good than harm ; objection to the 
exclusive right of the water companies to turn on the plugs frequency of 
ice-houses being struck by lightning 5 . 


WaAtLrorD (Cornelius). Remarks in discussion (Bourne and Levi on 


Imports) é : 
ditto (Neison on Friendly Societies) é : 
ditto, on coloured charts of cost of pauperism, be. : 


ditto, on the three sections of Russian society 
ditto on the usefulness of the programmes of the Statistical 
Congresses 4 F . ‘ : 


ditto (F. Martin on Comparative Population) 


ditto (Brabrook on Savings Banks) h 
WARS, compensation in display of energy, &e., attendant on, but 
grounds of hope they may cease 2 
Wasupurn (Hon. Mr.). Remarks on the enormous expenditure of 
Boston, U.S., on schools and sanitary improvements 
ditto on the experience of Boston, U.S., as to fires, stations &e. 
ditto (Brabrook on Savings Banks) : 
WHEAT, its region co-extensive with the progress of civilised man 
our inereased individual consumption of, met by a less uncertain 
supply from abroad than formerly : 
production of, per acre in England twice that of France 
WHITE (Mr.). Remarks on a coroner’s court for fires, and on the 
threshing machine as a source of fires : : ‘ : 5 
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AN OUTLINE OF 


THE OBJECTS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its object being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of all facts 
bearing on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society 
in its social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts 
which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, 
to form a Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

The Society now possesses a valuable library and a reading 
room; ordinary meetings, are held monthly from November to June, 
which are well attended, and cultivate among its Fellows an active 
Spirit of investigation: the papers read before the Society, with an 
abstract of the discussions thereon, are published in its Journal, 
which now consists of 40 annual volumes, and forms of itself a 
valuable library of reference. 

The Society has originated and statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal (which has a very 
wide circulation), or issued separately; the latest instance being 
the institution of the “ Howard Medal” Prize Essay. 

To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled to 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of nearly eight hundred Members ; the principal States of Europe and 
America, British India, and the Crown Colonies being represented by 
‘*¢ Honorary Members.” 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Two Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future subscriptions upon 
the payment of Z'wenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1877-78. 














Ordinary Meetings, at which Papers will be read, will be held on the Tuesday 
Evenings marked in Black Figures, 


The Chair will be taken at 7.45 o'clock p.m., precisely. 
Visitors may attend the Ordinary Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 25TH JUNE, 1878, AT 3 P.M. 


5 
MONTHLY MEETINGS—SEsston 1877-78. 


Tuirp TUESDAY IN THE Montus or NovEMBER—J UNE. 


Tuesday, Nov. 20. Tuesday, March 19. 
“3 Dec. 18. " April 16, 
‘4 Jan. 15. is May 21. 
cs Feb. 19. ¥ June 18. 


The Council have reason to expect that in the course 
of the Session the following Papers will, among others, 


be communicated to the Society :— 


The Presipent’s Inaugural Address. 

“Second and Final Report on the Ninth International Statistical 
Congress held at Budapest, in September, 1876.” By Dr. 
F. J. Mouat, F.R.C.S. 

‘¢ What are the conditions on which the commercial and manu- 
facturing supremacy of Great Britain depends, and is there 

' any reason to think they have been or may be endangered ?” 
By A. J. Munpexa, Esq., M.P. 

“ Methods of Electing Representatives.” By Henry RicumMonp 
Droop, Esq. 

‘‘The Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom.” By W. F. 
Howarp, Esq., C.E. 

‘The Famines of the World.” By Cornetius Watrorp, Esq., 
F.LA., F.S.5. 

‘Remarks on Diagrams relating to the Banks of England, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, and Russia.” 
By Ernest Sryp, Esq., F.S.8. 

“ Foreign Debts.” By Hyper Crarkg, Esq., D.C.L., &c. 

‘‘ Statistics of Owens’ College, Manchester.” By Jamus Hry- 
woop, Esq., F.R.S. 

“ Recent Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom.” 
By Roserrt Gurren, Esq. 

“ Banking Statistics.” By R. H. I. Parerave, Esq. 

“The Position and Prospects of the Statistical Section of the 
British Association.” By Professor W. SranLey JEVoNs, 
MAS ID a. 

‘¢ False Methods in Medical Statistics, with especial reference to 
recent conspicuous examples.” By Dr. J. M. Granvitie, 
M.R.C.S., &c. 

‘On the Geographical Distribution of the Celtic-speaking popu- 
lation of the British Isles.” By EH. G. Ravensrein, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 

‘On Tabular Analysis.” By Dr. Wm. A. Guy, M.B., F.R.C.P., 
V.P.RB.S. 
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HOWARD MEDAL. 


The following is the title of the Essay to which the Medal will 
be awarded in November, 1878. The Essays to be sent in on or 
before 30th June, 1878. 


“ The Effects of Health and Disease on Military and Naval 


‘© Operations.” 


The Council have decided to grant the sum of £20 to the writer 
who may gain the “ Howard Medal” in November, 1878. 


The Medal its of bronze, having on one side a portrait of John 
’ g a 
Howard, on the other a wheatsheaf, with suitable inscription.) 


The following are the principal conditions :— 


Each Essay to bear a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed 
letter, marked with the like motto, and containing the name and 
address of the author; such letter not to be opened, except in the 
case of the successful Essay. 


No Essay to exceed in length 150 pages (8vo.) of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society. 


The Council shall, if they see fit, cause the successful Essay, or 
an abridgment thereof, to be read at a Meeting of the Statistical 
Society ; and shall have the right of publishing the Essay in their 
Journal one month before its appearance in any separate indepen- 
dent form; this right of publication to continue till three months 
after the award of the Prize. 


The President shall place the Medal in the hands of the suc- 
cessful Candidate, at the conclusion of his Annual Address, at the 
ordinary Meeting in November, when he shall also re-announce the 
subject of the Prize Essay for the following year. 


Competition for this Medal shall not be limited to the Fellows 
of the Statistical Society, but shall be open to any competitor, 
providing the Essay be written in the English language. 


- The Council shall not award the Prize, except to the author of 
an Essay, in their opinion, of a sufficient standard of merit; no 
Essay shall be deemed to be of sufficient merit that does not set 
forth the facts with which it deals, in part, at least, in the language 
of figures and tables; and distinct references should be made’ to 
such authorities as may be quoted or referred to. 


Further particulars or explanations may be obtained from the 


Assistant Secretary, at the Office of the Suciety, King’s College 
Entrance, Strand, W.C., London. 
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DS 


1, Connaught-place, W. 
Bevan, Thomas, J.P., 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 


*Beverley, Henry, 


_ 27, Theatre-road, Calcutta. 
Bikélas, Démétrius, 
Athens, Greece. 
Bishop, George Houlton, M.R.C.S., 
Female Lock Hospital, Harrow-road, W. 
Blakely, Edward T., 
Statistical Department, Board of Trade, S.W. 
Blyth, James Nisbet, 
28, Highbury-place, NV. 
Boddy, Evan Marlett, L.R.C.P., 
111, Camberwell-road, S.E. 
Bogie, James, 
5, Spence-street, Newington, Hdinburgh. 
Bohn, Henry George, F.R.A.S., F.L.S., 
18, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C.; Twickenham. 
Bolam, Harry George, 
Little Ingestre, Stafford. 
Bortuwick, THe Ricut Hon. Lorp, (Vice-President), 
Saltrey House, St.Andrew’s, N.B.; 35, Hertford-street, W’, 
Bourne, STEPHEN, 
H.M. Custom House, E.C.; Headstone Drive, Harrow, W. 
Boutcher, Emanuel, 
12, Oxford-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Bovill, William John, Q.C., 
32, James-street, Buckingham-gate, S.W. 
Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, Burlington-gardens, W. 
BraBrook, Epwarp Wittitam, F.S.A., M.R.S.L., . 
28, Abingdon-street, S.W. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
Bramley-Moore, John, D.L., 
Gerrard’s-cross, Bucks. 
Brand, The Right Hon. Henry Bouverie William, M.P., 
Speaker’s Court, House of Commons, 8S. W. 
Brassey, Thomas, M.P., 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 
Bremner, John A., 
Hilton House, Prestwich, Manchester. 
Briggs, Thomas, 
Homestead, Richmond, Surrey. 
Brind, Frederick William, 
Bickley, Kent. 
Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 
20, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
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1873 | Brogden, Alexander, M.P., 


1874 
1872 
1866 
1873 
1875 
1873 
1876 
1865 
1873 


1863 
1872 
1874 
1877 
1868 


1857 


1874 
1877 
1862 
1872 
1871 
1876 
1877 


51, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Broom, Andrew, 

10, Chancellor-road, West Dulwich, S.E. 
Brown, James Bryce, F.R.G.S., 

90, Cannon-street, E.C. ; and Br omley, Kent. 
Brown, Thomas, jun., 

65, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Browne, Edward W., 

Sussec House, Knock, Belfast. 
Browne, Thomas eh G:; 

— 18, Elgin-road, Notting-hiil, W. 

Browning, Arthur Giraud, 

3, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Bruton, Leonard, 

St. Stephen’s Buildings, Bristol. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 

‘* Daily Post”? Office, Birmingham. 


*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 


1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W.; and Holly Lodge, 
Highgate, N. 
Burnett, Alexander Smith, F.I.A., 
Bridge Town, Barbados, West Indies. 
Burns, The Rev. Dawson, M.A., 
52, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Burr, William, 
42, Poultry, E.C. 
Burrell, Alexander, 
2, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Burton, Samuel Warren, 


Caird, James, C.B., F.R.S., 
St. James’s-square, S.W.; and Cassencarie, 
Kirkeudbrightshire. 
Campbell, Sir George, K.C.8.I., M-P., D.C.L., 
13, Cornwall-gardens, South Kensington, SW 
Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
Cape, George A.., 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c., 
Wormhill, Buxton. 
Carnac, Harry Rivett-, 
Calcutta, Bengal, India. 
Carphin, James Rhind, C.A., 
31, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Carter, E. Harold, 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 


3, 
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Year of 
Election. 


1875 | Carter, Frederick Hayne, 
5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
1862 | Carter, Henry Bonham, 
11, Lombarda-street, E.C. 
1848 | Carter, John Bonham, 
25, Ashley-place, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1858 | Chadwick, David, M.P., 
The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, SL. 
1834 | Chadwick, Edwin, C.B.. 
Park Cottage, Hast Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
1869 | Chadwick, John Oldfield, F.R.GS., 
2, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
1875 | Challen, George Caleb, 
37, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1877 | Chandler, George, 
15, Coleman-street, E.C. 
1873 | Charlesworth, Frederic, 
Widmore, Bromley, Kent. 
1863 | Charlton, W. H., 
Hesleyside, near Hexham, Northumberland, 
1873 | Charrington, Thomas, 
Mayfield, Chislehurst, Kent. 
1851 |*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
1877 | Child, Robert Carlisle, 
8, Belsize-park, N.W. 
1853 | Chisholm, David, F.I.A., 
64, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
1862 | Christie, Richard Copley, M.A., 
2, St. James’ s-square, Manchester. 
1869 | Cuuss, Hammonn, B.A., (Secretary), 
Bickley, Kent. 
1877 | Clapham, Crochley, L.R.C.P., 
West Riding Asylum, Wakefield, Yorks. 
1856 | Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
1849 | Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
1877 |\*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
West Riding Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
1876 | Clarke, Henry Harcourt Hyde, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
1856 |*CuarKkeE, Hype, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
1871 | Clarke, Ebenezer, jun., 
52, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1869 | CLEGHORN, JOHN, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
1850 |*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 
17, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
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1853 | Clirehugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 
158, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
1877 | Cobb, B. Francis, 
2, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
1873 | Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S8., 
9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
1877 | Cohen, Lionel Louis . 
9, Hyde Park-Terrace, W. 
1838 | Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., M.P., 
37, South-street, W. 
1859 | Coles, John, F.I.A., 
39, Throgmorton-street, E.C, 
1874 | Collins, Eugene, M.P., 
38, Porchester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
1877 | Collins, J. Wright, 
Stanley, Falkland Islands. 
1874 | Collinson, John, F.R.G.S., 
37, Porchester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
1867 | Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
1874 |*Cookson, Faithful, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
Teddington Hall, Middlesex. 
1843 |*Copperthwaite, William Charles, 
New Malton, Yorkshire. 
1874 | Corbett, John, M.P., 
6a, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
1873 | Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1877 | Corley, Thomas Groom, ~~ 
34, Cannon-street, H.C. 
1875 | Cossham, Handel, F.G.S., 
Weston Park, Bath; § Holly Lodge, St. George’s, Bristol. 
1866 | Cotton, Francis Lovett, 
Baltic Chambers, 108, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
~ 1874 | Couch, The Rev Enos, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
19, Old Gravel-lane, EH. 
1862 | Courtney, Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 
_ 15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
1873 | Cowper, The Hon. Henry Frederick, M.P., 
4, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1857 |*Cowper-Temple, The Right Hon. William Francis, M.P., 
15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
1874 | Craigie, Captain Patrick George, 
Hartley House, Lower Heath, Hampstead, N.IV. 
1870 | Craik, George Lillie, | 
. 29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
1872 | Crellin, Philip, 
33, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
1876 | Crosse, John Burton St. Croix, F.R.C.S., 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, S.W. 


Year of ; 
Election. 


1877 
1875 
1875 
1848 
1873 


1869 
1873 
1869 
1874 
1855 
1873 
1876 
1873 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1855 


1877 
1866 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 


LIST OF FELLOWS. ie 


Crothers, Robert, M.D., M.R.C.P., 

2, Warrior-square-terrace, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 
Crowe, William Russell, 

Stanley House, Carshalton, Surrey. 
Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Work’s Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Cutcliffe, George, F.1.A., 

13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 

Mitcham, Surrey. 


Dalyell, The Hon. Robert Anstruther, 
Calcutta. 
DANVERS, J ULAND, 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Davies, James Mair, 
65, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, S.W. 
*Dawbarn, William, 
Elmswood Hall, Aigburth, Liverpool. 
es James Thomas, 
2, Royal Exchange-buildings, LO. 
Day, William Ansell, 
Lyndhurst House, Hendon, N.W. 
Delahunty, James, M.P. 
— 2, Savile-row, W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, ~ 
4, Lothbury, #.C. 
Dent, Clinton Thomas, 
29, Gresham-street, S.W. 
Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
*Dersy, THe Rigor HonourABLE THE Hart oF, P.C., F.R.S 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
23, St. James’s-square; and Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 
Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, £.C. 
*Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., M.P., LL.M., 
7 6, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dixon, George, 
46, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Dow, James Alexander, 
15, Templeton- road, Highbury Vale, N. 
Dowden, Major Thomas Freeman, R.E., 
71, Old Broad Street, EC, (Crawford, Colvin & Co.) 
Downs, Henry x 
Manor House, Basingstoke. 


ao 
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Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 

The Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 
1875 | Drimmie, David, 

41, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin. 
1872 | Droop, Henry Richmond, 

la, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
1875 | Dun, John, 

Parr’s Banking Company, Limited, Warrington. 
1870 | Duncan, James, 

9, Mineing-lane, B.C. 
1875 | Dyer, Captain Swinnerton Halliday, J.P., 

Westcroft Lodge, Bagshot, Surrey. 


1886 | Edmonds, Thomas Rowe, B.A.., 
72, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
1869 | Edmonds, William, 
Airedale Villa, Elm-grove, Southsea. 
1875 | Edwards, Samuel, 
4, Eliot Park, Lewisham, S.E. 
1872 | Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
~ 1842 | Elliott, John Hawkins, 
2 4, Martin’ s-lane, City, H.C. 
1874 | Elliot, Robert, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
35, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 
1877 | Ellis, Arthur, 
340, Strand, W.C. 
1873 | Ellissen, Adolf, 
28, Maida-hill West, W. 
1873 | Elsey, John Green, J.P., 
Morant House, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
1873 | Emanuel, Lewis, 
36, Finsbury-circus, H.C. 
1877 | Emmott, W. T., 
15, Market-street, Manchester. 
1876 | Evans, George H., M.D., 
. 29, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W. 
1862 | Evens, John Henry, 
9, Finsbury-place, E.C. 
1875 | Everett, H. Sidney, M.A., 
United States Embassy, Berlin. 
1834 | Eversley, The Right Honourable Viscount, D.C.1.., LU.D.- 
114, Haton-square, S.W.; and Winchfield, Hants. 


r 


1867 | Fairley, William, Ph.D., 

Bloxwich, near Walsall, Staffordshire. 
1875 | Faraday, Frederick J., 

17, Bazenose-street, Manchester. 


Year o 
Election 


1874, 
1839 


1868 
1876 
1877 
1864 
1874 
1874 
1877 
1834 
1873 
1875, 
1865 
1875 
1841 
1876 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1868 
1873 
1844 
1872 
1876 
1876 
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Farmer, James, 

6, Porchester-gate, Hyde Park, W. 
Farr, Witii1aMm, M.D., D.C.L., F.BS., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

General Register Office, § Southlands, Bickley, Kent. 
Farrell, John Douglas, 

Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 
Fearnside, Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P., 

9, Ribblesdale-place, Preston, Lancaster. 
Fearon, Frederick, 

84, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Fellows, Frank P., 

8, Lhe Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ferguson, A.M., 

“Ceylon Observer’’ Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Ferguson, J., 

“Ceylon Observer”’ Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Ferrier, John, 

Rosslyn House, New Barnet, Herts. 
Finch, John, 

Heathside, Tunbridge Wells. 
Fisher, Henry, 

38, New Broad-street, E.C. 
FitzGeorge, Owen, 

21, Cornhill, #.C. 
Fitz William, William Shelford, F.R.G.S., 

12, Gunter-grove, Chelsea, S.W. 
Fordham, Edward King, J.P., 

Ashwell Bury, near Baldock, Herts. 
Fortrescur, THe Rigor HonovuraBLe Hart, 

Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 

Forsyth, Sir Thomas Douglas, C.B., K.C.S.I., 

44, Onslow-square, South Kensington, S.W. 
Forwood, William Bower, 

Ramlet, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 
Fothergill, The Rev. Ernest H., B.A., 

9, Ashley-road, Essex-road, NV. 
Fowler, Robert Nicholas, 

50, Cornhill, H.C.; ¢& Elm Grove, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fowler, William, 

33, Cornhill, F.C. 
Franklin, Jacob Abraham, 

London Institution, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 


*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 


Atheneun Olub, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Freeman, Francis, 

63, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Freeman, Joseph, 

Harwater House, Loughton, Essex. 
Freeman, T. Kyfin, 

Pinner Wood, Watford, Herts. 
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1875 | Gair, Alexander, 
34, Cannon-street, H.C. 
1852 | Galsworthy, Edwin Henry, J.P., F.1.A., 
18, Upper Wimpole-street, W. 
1873 |*Galton,Capt. Douglas, R.E., C.B., F.R.S., 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W 
1860 | Garon, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
42, Rutland-gate, S. W. 
1872 Gastrell, Colonel J. H., (care of H. J. Castrell), 
36, Lincoln’s-inn fields, W.C. 
1874 | Gatliff, Oieiea) 
8, Hinsbury-circus, London, H.C. 
1877 | Gawith, Richard Jackson, M.R.C.S., 
23, Westbourne-park-terrace, Paddington, W, 
1872 | Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
1874 | Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
St. Dunstan's, Regent’s-park, NV. W. 
1871 | Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Darlington. 
1867 |*Girren, Ropurt, (Secretary), | 
44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
1877 | Gilbert, W. H. Sainsbury, 
ow Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, H.C. 
1860 | Glover, John, 
22, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, di, C. 
1877 . Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 
19, Victoria-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1850 Goldsmid; Sir Francis Henry, Bart., M.P., Q.C., 
St. John’s Lodge, Regent’ s- park, NW. 
1877 | Good, Alfred (7, Poultry, #.C.), 
‘91, flighbury Hill, N. 
1868 Géschen, The Right Hon. George Joachim, M.P., 
67, Portland-place, W. 
1855 |*Gosset, John Jackson, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
1873 | Gouly, Edward James, 
Bullion Office, Bank of England, B.C. 
1853 | Gover, William Sutton, F.1.A., 
A, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, H.C. 
1876 | Grahame, James, C. A., 
12, ‘St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
1875 Granville, J., Mortimer, M.D., F'.G.S., &e., 
Scientific Club, 7, ’ Savile-r ow, W. 
1847 | Gray, Thomas, 
34, Henchurch-street, H.C. 
1877 | Greene, William Thomas, M. A., M.D., 
218, Old Kent-road, SE. 
1868 | Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Year of 
Election 


1841 
1872 
1875 
1860 
1877 
1839 


1873 
1872 
1876 
1876 
1869 
1860 
1873 
1855 
1841 


1877 
1873 
1869 
1875 
1837 
1861 
1876 
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Griffith, John, 
6, Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Griffith, Richard Clewin, F.R.G.S., 
20, Gower-street, W.C. 
Griffiths, John George, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Gunn, Arthur, 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Gurney, Daniel, 
North Runcton, near King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
Gutteridge, Richard Sandon, M.D., 
33, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Guy, Wiit1am Aveustus, M.B., F.R.C.P., V.P.R.S., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
12, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 


*Hagegard, Frederick T., 


Eltham Court-road, Eltham, Kent. 
Haliburton, R. G.., 


Hall, Edward Algernon, 
20, Clarges-street, W. 
Hall, Edward Hepple, 
36, Hlgin-road, St. Peter’s-park, W. 
Hall, James Macalester, 
Killean House, Tayinloan, Argyleshire. 
Hamitron, ArcHisaLp, J.P., (Vice-President), 
South Barrow, Bromley, Kent. 
Hamilton, Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hammick, James THOMAS, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Hampton, Tur Riegut Hon. Lorn, G.C.B., D.C.L., 
(Honorary Vice-President), | 
9, Haton-square, S.W.; and Westwood-park, Droitwich 
Hanbury, Philip Capel, 
60, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Hanbury, Robert William, M.P., 
Ilam Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
Hancock, William, 
38, Cornhill, F.C. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Elmhyrst, Bickley Park, Kent. 


* Hankey, John Alexander, J,P., 


Balcombe-place, Cuckfield, Sussex. 
Hannyngton, Major-General John Caulfield, F.L.A., 

India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Hansard, Luke, 

68, Lombard-street, E.C. 
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Election. 


1877 
1875 
1877 
1868 
1868 
1834 


1870 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1834 
1873 
1877 
1870 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1858 
1877 

1874 
, 1834 


1869 
1875 
1834 
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Harcourt, Sir William Vernon, Q.C., M.P., 
14, Stratford-place, W. 
Harding, Charles, M.R.S.L., F.R.GS., 
7, Bank Buildings, E.C. 
Hardwicke, William, M.D., 
Holder's Hill Hall, Holder’s Hill, Hendon, N.W. 
Harold, Frederick Richard, 
12, Landseer-road, Upper Holloway, N. 
Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harrison, John, 
85, Northgate, Darlington. 
Harrowsy, THe Riaur Hon. tHE Hart oF, K.G., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., (Honorary Vice-President), 
39, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Hartley, Fountain John, 
Gloucester House, 97, Gazenove-road, Upper Clapton, N. 
Haughton, Benjamin, C.E., 
1, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Haughton, Colonel J. Colpoys, C.8.L., 
12, Pelham-erescent, S. Kensington, S.W. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, 
20, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hawkins, Francis Bisset, M.D., F.R.S., 
146, Harley-street, W. 
Hay, James Lamb Napier, 
Queen Insurance Company, Calcutta. 
Hedley, Thomas Fenwick, 
12, Park-place, West, Sunderland. 
Hefford, G. V., 4 
Rugby. 
Helder, Stewart, F.1.A., 
2, Broad Sanctuary, S.W. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.1.A., 
7, Cornhill, B.C. 
*HENDRIKS, FREDERICK, 
1, King William-street, E.C. 
Herapath, Spencer, F.G.S., 
18, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
*Herbage, William, 
London & South Western Bank,7, Fenchurch-street, B.C. 
Hertz, James, 
124, Cannon-street, L.C. 
*Hrywoop, James, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26, Palace-gardens, Kensington, W.; Athenewm Club. 
Hickson, Joseph, J.P., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Higham, Charles Daniel, F.1.A., 
3, Princes-street, Bank, E.C. 
Hill, Sir Rowland, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.BS., 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1876 
1873 
1859 
1870 
1834 
1867 
1873 
1877 
1877 
1874: 
1871 
1874 
1855 


1871 
1876 
1872 
1853 
1864 
1871 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1857 
1877 
1874 
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Hilton, John, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., &c., 
10, New Broad-street, H.C. 

Hime, Capt. H. W. L., R.A., 
Colchester, Essex. 

Hincks, His Excellency, Sir Francis, 
Montreal, Canada. 


*Hoare, Henry, 


9, St. James’s-square, S.W. 


*Hodge, William Barwick, F.I.A., 


5, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hodgson, Professor W. B., LL.D., 

Bonaly Tower, Colinton, N.B. 
Hogg, Colonel Sir James McGarel, Bart., M.P., 

17, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Holden, Isaac, 

64, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Holmes, Richard Henry, 

 Elswick-villa, Rye Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hood, Charles, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 

10, Lemster-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 
Hooper, Angus Cameron, 

Montreal, Canada. 
Hooper, George D., 

Pembroke Villa, Oxford-road, Chiswick, W. 
Hoveurton, THe Rienr Honovrasre Lorp, D.C.L., F.B.S., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

Fryston Hall, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 
Hoyer, Henry, (care of W. A. Hoyer,) 

31, Priory-road, South Lambeth, S.W. 
Hoyle, William, 

Claremont, Tottington, Bury, Lancaster. 
Hubbard, Egerton J., M.P., 

4, St. Helen’ s-place, Bishopsgate-street, H.C. 


*Hubbard, The Right Hon. John Gellibrand, M.P., 


Bank of England, £.C. 
Hudson, Thomas, 
21, Gately-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Hughes, Albert William, F.R.G.S., 
Karachi, Sindh, India. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.LA., 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humphreys, Noel Algernon, 
Register-General’s Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B., 
54, Hecleston-square, S.W. 
Hurst, George, 
King’s Brook House, St. Mary’s, Bedford. 
Huskinson, Thomas, 
Epperstone Manor, Nottingham. 
Hutton, Charles William Cookworthy, J.P., 
Belair, Dulwich, SL. 
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1873 | Hyndman, Henry Mayer, 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1869 
1839 
1864 


1872 
1851 
1862 
1864 


1871 
1872 
1877 
1874 
1873 
1858 


1877 
18738 
1877 
1874 
1867 


10, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W. 


Ince, Henry Bret, 
18, Old-square, Iincoln’s-inn, WC. 
Ingall, Samuel, F.R.G.S., 
Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 
*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
50, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 
Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
1, Albert Mansions, Victoria-st., S.W.; §¢ Atheneum Club. 
Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place, S.W. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
Stanstead House, Walter-road, Swansea. 


Janson, Frederick Halsey, F.L.S., 
41, Finsbury-circus, L.C., and Oak Bank, Chislehurst. 
*Jellicoe, Charles, F.I.A., 
12, Cavendish-place, W. 
JuuLA, Henry, F.R.G.S., 
29, Gracechurch-street, F.C. 
*Jznvons, Proressorn W. Stanuey, M.A., LUL.D., F.RS., 
(Secretary), 
The Chesnuts, Branch-hill, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
Johnson, Edmund, 
3, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 
Johnston, Francis J., 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
1, Finsbury-circus, E.C.; Georgeville, Harrogate, Yorks. 
Jones, Herbert, 
15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, SE. 
Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart., M.A., 
Cranmer Hall, Fakenham, Norfolk. 
J OURDAN, Francis, 
Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Karuth, Frank O., 
Oakhurst, Beckenham, Kent. 
Kay, Duncan James, 
60, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Kealy, James William, 
26, Moorgate-steet, H.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen-strect, Lincotn’s-inn-fields, W.C. 


Year of 
Election, 


e 


1864 
1868 
1870 
1874 
1852 
1872 
1865 
1869 


1873 
1869 
1873 
1877 
1875 
1874 
1843 
1874 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1873 
18738 
1877 
1877 
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Kemp, Samuel, 
Oriel House, Bath. 
Kennedy, Colonel John Pitt, 
66, St. Gleorge’s-square, S.W. 
Kennedy, Peter, 
13, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Kennedy, William R.., 
27, Rodney-street, Liverpool. 
Kennelly, David Joseph, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., 
8, Union-court, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Harl of, M.A., P.C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
Knight, John P., 
London, Brighton, & 8. Coast Rail., London Bridge, B.C. 
Kiihner, Henry, (c/o Messrs. Kiihner, Hendschel & Co.), 
145, Cannon-street, E.C., 
Kyshe, John Benjamin, 
Central Civil Status Office, Mauritius. 


Lack, H. Reapur (Office of Commissioners of Patents), 
25, Southampton-buildings, H.C. 
Lamport, Charles (Queen’s-gate Gardens, S.W.), 
Plasmawr, Penmaen Mawr, North Wales. 
Lancaster, D., F.1.A.,- 
Indian Life Assurance Company, Meerut, India. 
Lane, Cecil N., . 
King’s Bromley Manor, Lichfield. 
Lane, Thomas, 
Percy Cottage, Eastbourne. 
Lang, George Murray, R.N., 
18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


*Larcom, General, Sir Thomas A., Bart., K.C.B., LU.D., F.R.S., 


Heathfield, Fareham, Hants. 
Lawes, John Bennett, F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted, St. Albans. 
Lawrance, Henry, 
58, Huston-square, N.W. | 
Lawrence, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 
26, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Lawrie, James, F.R.G.S., 
Kelvin House, Quadrant-road, Highbury, NV. 
Lawson, Robert, 
20, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Lea, Thomas, 
72, Chester-square, S.W. , 
LEFEVRE, GrorGs Joun Suaw, M.P. (President), 
Ascot Wood Cottage, Staines. 


*Legeatt, Daniel, LL.D., 


55, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
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Election. 


1873 
1851 
1867 
1873 
1877 
1862 
1862 
1877 
1868 
1845 
1834 
1864 
1876 
1876 
1834 
1875 
1865 
1843 


1875 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1867 
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Leitch, John Muir, 
18, King William-street, E.C. 


Leslie, Francis Seymour, 
Ealing, W. 
Levi, Proressor Lronn, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Crown Office-row, Temple, H.C. 
Lewis, Charles Edward, M.P., 
8, Old Jewry, H.C. 
Lewis, James, } 
1, Stoneleigh Villas, Gresham-road, Brixton, S. W. 
Lewis, John, 
1, Temple-row West, Birmingham. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, H.C. 
Leyland, John E., F.I.A., 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Lissa, Joseph J. Cohen de, 
Port Louis, Mauritius. 
*Tister, William, 
Lloyd, John Horatio, 
100, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. 
Logan, D., 
Care of Messrs. Richardson, 28, Cornhill, B.C. 
Lord, James, F.S.A., 
1, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
*Lornie, John, 


Rosemount, Kirkcaldy. 
Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
Kast Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Loyd, William Jones, J.P., 
16, Grosvenor-place, S.W., and Langleybury, Watford 
Luspock, Sir Jonny, Barr., M.P., F.R.S., (Trustee), 
High Elms, Farnborough, Kent. 
Lumuny, WittiamM GoLpEN, Q.C., LL.M., 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, 8.W. 


Mabson, Richard Rouse, 
Holly Lodge, Cold Harbour-lane, Camberwell, S.E 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
29, Pembridge-square, W. 
McArthur, Alexander, M.P., 
Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
McArthur, William, M.P., F.R.G.S., (Alderman), 
1, Gwydyr Houses, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 
23, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1864 
1873 
1868 
1872 
1878 
1856 
1871 
1876 
1876 
1871 
1871 
1870 
1874 
1863 
1875 
1871 
1872 
1877 
1874 
1875 
1860 
1865 
1873 
1867 
1874 
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M‘Clelland, James, 
32, Pembridge-square, W. 
McDermott, Edward, 
Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.L. 
*Macdonald, James, 
7, Lothbury, B.C. 
Macdonell, John, 
3, Elm- court, Temple, H.O. 
*McEwen, Laurence 1M 
39, Old Brondieer eet, H.C. 
MacGillivray, Donald, F.I.A.., 
54, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Mackay, James Macgregor, 
82, Brunswick-square, Brighton. 
McKenna, Sir Joseph N., M.P., 
67, Lancaster-gate, W. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 
8, Old Jewry, £.C. 
Mackenzie, Alfred Westwood, (c/o Dr. Stephen Mackenzie), 
26, Hinsbury-square, LE. a) 
Mackeson, Charles, 
The Admiralty, New-street, Spring-gardens, WS. We 
Maclagan, David, 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Macleod, The Right Hon. Sir John Macpherson, K.C.S.I., 
1, Stanhope-street, Hyde Park, W. 
*Maclure, J. W., 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S., (dnspector- General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Malgarini, Frederick Lewis, '.R8.8S.E., 
7, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Manning, His Eminence The Most Rev. H. E., Cardinal, 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W. 
*Maple, John Blundell, 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Markham, Clements R&., C.B., F.R.S., F.R.GS., 
21, Eccleston-square, S.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
Marsh, Matthew Henry, 
Bamridge, near Andover, Hants. 
Martin, Frederick, 
7, Fortess-terrace, Junction-road, N.W. 
Martin, Henry, 
National Bank of India, 39a, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 
Martin, James, 
St. Bride’s-street, Ludgate-circus, E.C. 
*Martin, John Biddulph, M.A., F.Z.S., 
6B, The Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
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Election. 


1877 | Martin, Josiah, F.1.A., 
32, New Bridge: street, H.C. 
1872 |}*Martin, Ricuarp Bipputpn, M.A. (Zreasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1876 | Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
Colonial Life Assurance Company, Melbourne, Victoria. 
1875 |*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
1870 | Maxse, Rear-Admiral Frederick A. 
67, Cromwell-road, South Kensington, S.W. 
1874 | May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, F.C. 
1874 | Maynard, Henry Wheler, 
St. Aubyns, Grosvenor-hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 
1873 | Meen, Joseph Austin, 
38, Cornhill, H.C. 
1853 |*Meikle, James, F.1.A., 
6, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh. 
1873 | Mellor, T. Randolph, C.E., 
Karn Bank, Eastbourne. 
1861 | Messent, John, F.I.A., 
429, West Strand, W.C. 
1877 | Metcalfe, Richard, 
Griefenberg House, New Barnet, Herts. 
1877 | Michael, William H., 
1, Park Prospect, St. James’s-park, S.W. 
1875 | Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J P., 
Shoreham; and 8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
1873 | Millar, William Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, 8. W. 
1877 | Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Exchange-place, Middlesbrough. 
1864 | Minett, John Thomas, 
1, Adelaide-place, H.C. 
1877 | Mitchell, Joseph Thomas, M.R.C.S., 
206, South Lambeth-road, S.W. 
1874 |*Mocatta, F. D., F.R.G-S., 
_ 9, Connaught-place, W. 
1842 | Moffatt, George, 
1038, Haton-square, S.W. 
1874 | Moore, Charles Rendall, 
5, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, H.C. 
1877 | Moore, Edwara, 
3, Orosby-square, E.U. 
1874, | Moore, Sandford, M.B., 
South Camp, Aldershot. 
1872 | Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, J.P., 
13, Boltons, West Brompton, S.W. 
1873 |*Morley, Samuel, M.P., 
18, Wood-street, H.C.; 16, Upper Brook-street, W. 





Year of 


Election. 


1874: 
— 1874 
1877 
1873 
1847 
1877 


1865 
1854 
1869 
1877 
1862 
1877 
1847 


1869 
1858 
1874 
1877 
1871 
1870 
1873 
1874 
1834 
1877 
1869 
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* Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
18, Somers-place, Hyde-park-square, W. 
Morris, John, 
6, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Morton, James, 
Balclutha, Greenock, N.B. 
*Movat, Freperto J., M. D., F.R.C.S., (Foreign Secretary), 
12, Durham- villas, Kensington, W. 
Mullen, Robert Gordon, 
Fairview, Wi tdmore- road, Bromley, Kent. 


Nasmith, David, 
4, Garden-court, Temple, H.C. 
Neild, Alfred, 
Mayfield, Manchester. 
Neison, Francis Gustavius Paulus, 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.S., 
13, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Newington, Samuel, M.A., 
Ticehurst, Sussex. 
*NeEwMarcH, WiutiaM, F.RS., F.I.A., 
(Trustee and Honorary Vice-President), 
Beech Holme, Nightingale-lane, Clapham-common, S.W. 
Newmarch, William T., A.A., Oxon, 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
35, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nissen, Hillary Nicholas, J.P., 
43, Mark-lane, H.C. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, 
3, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 
*Noble, Benjamin, 
North-Hastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble, John, 
21, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Noott, Major Francis Harry, 
HM. Convict Prison, Parkhurst. 
Norfolk, Ernest Walter, 


Norman, George Warde, J.P., 
Bromley, Kent. 

Norman, General, Sir Henry Wri, K.C.B., 
16, Westbourne- -sguare, W. 

Norwood, Charles Morgan, M.P., 
Pity ‘Billiter-street, EC. 
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1862 
1877 
1876 
1877 
1874 


1834 


1866 
1869 
1870 
1877 
1877 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1837 
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Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 
The Battery, Newquay, Cornwall. 
Ogle, William S., 
2, Gresham-buildings, E.C. 
Orange, William, M.D., 
Broadmoor, Wokingham, Berks. 
Ormond, Richard, 
Belgrave-terrace, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Overall, William Henry, F.S.A., 
Librarian, Guildhall, H.C. (Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
*OveRSTONE, THE Ricur Honovrasite Lorp, F.R.GS., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
2, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 


*Palorave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., 


11, Britannia-terrace, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk 
Patterson, Ropert Hogarrta, 
22, Wingate-road, Hammersmith, W, 
Pattison, William Pollard, F.I.A., 
7, Dean-street, Park-lane, W. 
Paul, Henry M., 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Payne, William Percy, 
136, Mansfield-road, Nottingham. 
Pearce, Charles William, 
Devon House, Acre-lane, S.W. 
Pearson, Arthur, F.I.A., 
3, Princes-street, Bank, H.C. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall, S.W. 
*Pearson, Professor John, Q.C., 
13, Beaufort-gardens, Brompton-road, S.W. 


1876 |*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., M.P., 


1871 
1874 
1874 
1877 
1835 
1859 
1873 


Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pennington, Frederick, M.P., 
- 17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 
7, Norfolk-square, Hyde-park, W. 
Phené, John S., F.R.G:S., F.S.A., &e., 
5, Carlton-terrace, Oakley-street, S.W. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews (Messrs. Borrowman, Phillipps&c.), 
41, Seething-lane, E.C. 
*Phillips, Sir George Richard, Bart., 
22, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Phillips, Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, L.C. 
Phillips, John Searle R., 
2, Essex-road, Sale, Manchester. 
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1877 | Phillips, John Walter, M.B., L.R.C.S., 
33, Store-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 
1871 |*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S,A., 
Springfield Mount, Leeds. 
1873 | Pickstone, William, 
Maesmynan Hall, Holywell. 
1838 |*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., F.1.A., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’ s-wood, N.W. 
1877 | Pink, Charles, 
Winchester, Hants. 
1877 | Pitt, Edward Golledge, M.D., 
17, Princes-square, St. George’s, Hast, E. 
1867 | Plener, Ernest von, (c/o M. J. Sedlaczek, Austrian Embassy), 
18, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
1861 | Plowden, W. Chicele, (c/o Messrs. Lyon and Co.), 
Apollo-street, Bombay. 
1869 | Pochin, Henry Davis, 
Barn Elins, Barnes, S.W. 
1874 | Ponsonby, The Hon. Frederick George Brabazon, M..A., 
3, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1877 | Porter, Robert, 
Westfield House, Bath. 
1860 | Potter, Edmund, F.R.S., 
64, Queen’s-gate, South Kensington, S.W. 
1871 | Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, Kensington, W. 
1877 |*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
1877 { Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
34, Seething-lane, B.C. 
1867 | Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
| 80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
1877 | Preen, Harvey Edward, 
Kidderminster. 
1849 | Presant, John, 
13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1874 | Prinsep, Charles Campbell, 
. Department of Statistics and Commerce, India Office, S.W. 
1871 | Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
30, Abingdon-street, S.W. 
1837 |*Purpy, FrepErick (Vice-President), 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W.; and 85, 
Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 


1874 | Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 
67, Harley-street, W. 


1872 |*Rabino, Joseph, (care of Baron J. Vitta), 
8, Rue Lafont, Lyons. 
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1858 |*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
1877 | Raikes, Captain George Alfred, 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, NW. 
1864 |*Raleigh, Samuel, 
9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
1860 Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance, Hamilton, Canada West. 
1874 | Ramsden; Sir James, of Barrow, Dalia 
Hurness Abbey, Lancashire. 
1865 | Ratcliff, Charles, 
Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Wyddrington, Birmingham. 
1859 | Rathbone, P.:H., 
Greenbank ‘Cottage, LInverpool. 
1874 |*RavenstE, Ernest Grores, F.R.GS., 
10, Lorn- road, Brixton, 8. W. 
1877 *Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, H.C. 
1870 | Rawlinson, Robert, C.B., 
11, Boltons, West Brompton, 8S.W. 
1835 | Rawson, Sir Rawson Wurm, C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Drayton House, West Drayton, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 
1875 | Record, John, 
Kenninghall-road, Clapton, £. 
1856 | Redgrave, Alexander, C.B., 
Factory Inspectors’ Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
1867 | Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
3, Eland-terrace, Lavender-hill, S.W. 
1862 | Reynolds, Frederick, 
66, Dalston-lane, Dalston, E. 
1876 | Rice, Thomas Fitzroy, 
Grand Port, Mauritius. 
1873 | Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S8, &e., 
1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
1851 | Robertson, Alexander, 
112, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
1868 | Robinson, Sir William Rose, K.C.S.1I., 
Civil Service, Madras. 
1873 |*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
2, Berkeley-square, W. 
1834 |*Ross, David, of Bladensburg, 
Rostrevor, Co. Down, Ireland. 
1865 | Ruck, George T., 
33, Camden- road, NW. 
1834 Russert, Tux Rrawrt HonovraBie Kart, K.G., G.C.M.G., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
37, Chesham-place, S.W. 
1874 | Rutherford, Charles, 
29, St. Swithin’s-lane, H.C. 
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Year of 
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1873 *Suliehae The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.B.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
1875 *Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J¢P;; 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
1876 | Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
1868 | Samuelson, Henry Bernhard, M.P., 
| 56, Prince’ s-gate, Hyde-park, SW. 
1860 | Sargant, William Lucus, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1877 | Saunders, Charles Edward, M,D., 
21, Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
1874 | Saunders, Francis, 
6, Limes-grove, Lewisham, S.L. 
1852 | Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., F.G.S. 
9, Finsbury-circus, B.C. 
1869 | Sayle, Philip, F.R.ELS., 
4, St. Paul’s Church-yard, L.C. 
1877 | Schiff, Charles 
36, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, W. 
1877 | Schneidau, Charles John, 
3, Westwick-road, West Kennington-park, W. 
1875 | Scott, Edward Henry, J.P., 
27, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1865 | Scudamore, Frank Ives, C.B., 
Constantinople. 
1866 | Senior, George, 
Rose Hill, Dodworth, near Barnsley. 
1869 | Sryp, Ernest, 
38, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1873 | Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1841 SHAFTESBURY, Tur Riewt Hon. run Barn or, K.G. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
24, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1875 | Shelford, William, C.E., 
35a, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1871 | Sidgwick, Henry, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1877 | Simonds, John Cabourn, 
Kishloft Manor, Boston, Lincoln. 
1850 | Singer, Charles Douglas, 
9, The Terrace, Upper Clapton, H. 
1877 | Skeats, Herbert S., 
2, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street, H.C. 
1873 | Skoines, Henry Frost, 
7, Argyle-street, King’s Cross, W.C. 
1877 | Sloley, Robert Hugh. 
61, Bartholomew-close, H.C. 
1869 | Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S. ; 
i Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
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1871 
1877 
1877 
1873 
1867 
1876 
1876 
1848 
1855 
1877 
1874 
1873 
1867 
1876 
1874 
1856 
1872 
1856 
1877 
1877 
1870 
1877 
1874: 
1877 
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Smith, Edward, 
Gresham Life Office, 37, Old Jewry, H.C. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
Smith, Howard S., 
37, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, Col. John Thomas, R.E., F.R.S., F.1.A., 
10, Gledhow Gardens, Wetherby-road, S. Kensington, S.W. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
2, Hyde-park-street, W. 
Smith, Sydney, 
65, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Smith, Thomas, M.D., 
Portland House, Cheltenham. 
*Sopwitu, Tuomas, M.A., F.R.S., (Vice-President), 
108, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spalding, Samuel, 
Thornleigh, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 
Spence, James Mudie, F.R.GS., F.Z.S., 
Lglington House, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
Spence, John Berger, 
31, Lombard-street, E..C. 
*Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spensley, Howard, 
Tintern, Clapham-common, S.W. 
Spicer, James, J.P., 
Harts, Woodford, Essex. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.1.A., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro’. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.L. 
Stanford, Edward, 
55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone. 
Stark, William Emery, 
Trinity Cottage, Birchfield-road, Birmingham. 
Startin, James, M.R.C.S., 
17, Sackville-street, W. 
Stone, Alderman David Henry, J.P., 
7, Bucklersbury, B.C. 
Stone, William A.., 
26, Nicholas-lane, H.C.; West Hill Lodge, Dartford, Kent. 
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855 |*Stott, John, F.LA., 
| St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
1865 | Strachan, Thomas Young, F.I.A., 
18, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1872 Strachey, General Richard, R. E., E.RS., 
India Office, Westminster, SW. 


1873 | Tait, Lawson, F.R.C.S., 

7, Great Charles-street, Birmingham. 
1859 |*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, 

39, Belsize Park, N.W.; and Oriental Club, W. 
1877 | Tatham, George Henry, 

2, ’ Nottingham- -terrace, York-gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1854 TAYLER, WirraM, D.L., F.S.A., 

28, Park-street, Gri osvenor-square, W, 
1877 | Taylor, John E., 

12, Queen’ s-gate Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
1873 | Taylor, Peter Alfred, M.P., 

22, Ashley-place, Westminster, SW. 
1838 |*Taylor, General Pringle, K.H., 


1864 |*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
Thingwall Broad Green, Liverpool. 
1868 | Thomson, James, 
35, Nicholas-lane, £.C. 
1871 | Thomson, Thomas D., 
79, Cornhill, E.C. 
1876 | Thornely, William, 
West Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 
1871 | Thurlow, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Dunphail, N.B.; Traveller's Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
1877 ; Tiddy, Samuel Vesey, 
110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1876 | Tomkins, George, LL. De 
32, New Bridge-street, H.C. 
1855 | Tomline, Colonel George, 
1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 
1843 | Tottie, John William, 
Conisten Hall, Bell Bush, Leeds. 
1868 |*Treatt, Frank Burford, care of J. C. Fussell & Co. 
227, George-street, Sydney, N.S. Wales. 
1868 | Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, H.C, 
1867 | Turner, Thomas, J.P., F.R.A.S., F-R.G.S., 
Ashley House, Kingsdown, ‘Bristol. 
1841 | Tyndall, William Henry, 
92, Cheapside, H.C. 
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Election. 


873 
1877 


1842 
1868 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1873 


1861 
1877 


1857 
1871 
1877 
1868 
1876 
1877 
1850 
1873 
1865 
1874 
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| Underdown, Robert George, 


London-road Railway Station, Manchester. 
*Urlin, R. Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Valpy, Richard, 
5, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Vanderbyl, Philip, 
51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
Venables, Alfred, 
30, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Vian, William John, 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 
Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry, E.0. 
Vine, John Richard Somers, 
45, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N.W. 
Vivian, Major Quintus, D.L, F.R.G.S., 
17, Chesham-street, S.W. 


Waddell, James, 
12, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Waddy, Henry Edward, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 
2, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 
Wakeford, Henry, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
*W ALForD, CorneEtivs, F.1.A., 
86, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
*Walker, R. Bailey, 
Massie-street, Cheadle, Manchester. 
Wallington, Charles, 
51, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Wallis, Charles, J., 
5, Alfred-road, Highgate Hill, N. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 
15, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W. 
Walter, Captain Edward, 
Commissionaires’ Office, 419, Strand, W.C 
Walter, John, M.P., 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Waring, Charles, 
10, Victoria-chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., 
138, Gresham-street, H.C. 
Watson, James, F.R.G.S., 
24, Hndsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, W.C. 


Year of 
Election. 


1865 
1865 
1873 
1869 
1873 
1873 
1855 
1873 
1873 
1855 
1876 
1875 
1836 
1859 
1876, 
1868 
1863 
1871 
1873 
1875 
1860 
1864 
1870 
1876 
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Watson, J. Forbes, M.D., 
India Museum, South Kensington, W. 
Watson, William West, 
Glasgow. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 
44, Mecklenburg-square, W.C. 
Webster, James Hume, 
Keith-lodge, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Weguelin, Christopher, 
574 Old Broad-street, B.C. 
Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, M.P., 
44, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
*Welby, Reginald Earle, C.B., 
Lhe Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Weldon, James Walton, 
1, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Wellington, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., &e., &e., 
Apsley House, Piccadilly, W. 
Wells, W. Lewis, 
66, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Wetton, THomas ABERCROMBIE, (5, Moorgate-street, E.C.), 
6, Offerton-road, Clapham, S.W. 
Westgarth, William, 
28, Cornhill, H.C. 
Whall, John Fitzwilliam, M.A. 
16, Scot-lane, Doncaster. 
*W hishaw, James, 
32, Harewood-square, N.W. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Whitcher, John, Jr., F.L.A., 
81, King William-street, B.C. 
White, James (care of White Bros. & Co.), 
58, Gresham-street, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
White, Leedham, 
44, Onslow-gardens, S.W.; 85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
White, William, 
70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Whitehead, Jeffery, 
39, Throgmorton-street, H.C. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John W. (Leeds Mercury Office, Leeds), 
2, Headingly-terrace, Leeds. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 
2, Ludgate Hill, H.C. 
Williams, H. R., 
3, Lime-street, H.C. ; and Oak Lodge, Highgate, NV. 
Williams, John Worthey, 
127, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
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877 
1875 
1874 
1872 
1868 
1877 
1873 
1838 
1877 
1874 
1877 
1877 
1864 
1838 


1872 
1877 
1849 


 # 
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Williams, Richard Price, 
9, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Wilson, Edwards D. J., M.A., 
20, Wiltshire-road, Brixton, S.W. 
*Wilson, Robert P., (Rose, Wilson, & Rose), 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
*Winch, William R., 
North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
Wood, H. W. I. (Calcutta), 
Care of Messrs. Richardson, 28, Cornhill, #.C. 
Wood, Samuel, F.R.CS., J.P., 
St. Mary’s-court, Shrewsbury. 
Woods, Henry, 
Warnford Park, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 
Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, NV. 
Woodrow, Thomas John, 
Great Eastern Railway, Inverpool-street, E.C. 
Woolner, Thomas, R. A.., 
29, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Worms, Baron Henry de, F.R.A.S., ? 
South Lodge, South-place, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Wright, George (Clarence House, Ipswich), 
52, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
*Wyatt-Edgel!, Alfred, 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, W.; § Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
*W yatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, W.; 3 Stanford Hall, Rugby. 


Yeatman, Morgan, 
Shawfield, Bromley, Kent. 
*Youll, John Gibson, 
Jesmonds-road, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
*Young, Charles Baring, 
12, Hyde-park Terrace, W. 





«* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 


the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 


in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS, 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 
Honorary President. 


EBUROPE. 
Austria and Hungary. 


Budapest........... M. CHARLES KELETI, Chef du Bureau Royal 
Hongrois, de Statistique. Conseiller Ministériel. 
Vienna ...........000 M. le DR. HUGO FRANZ BRACHELLI, Chef du 
Bureau de Statistique au Ministére de Commerce. 
S. E. M. le BARON de CZGiRNIG, Conseiller intime 
actuel de S. M. Imp. et Royal. 


9 pecestestertess M. le DR. ADOLPHE FICKER, Chef de Division au 
Ministére des Cultes et de l’ Instruction Publique. 
Président de la Commission Centrale I. et R. de 
Statistique a Vienne. 

sess seraceeaees M. MAX WIRTH, Ancien Chef du Bureau de la 
Statistique, Suisse. 


Pelgiun, 
Brussels. .......... SIR HENRY PAGE TURNER BARRON, Barr., 
Secretary of Legation, British Embassy. 


M. XAVIER HEUSCHLING, Chef de Division au 
Ministére de I’ Intérieur du Royaume de Belgique, 
Sécrétaire de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. 

pereahie wa M. VICTOR MISSON, Ancien President de la Cour 

des Comptes de Belgique, &c. 
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Denmarh, 
Copenhagen .... M. le DR. SCHLEISNER, Medical Officer of Health. 
Hrance. 
PAPAS ooicrcscsrsssescsees M. MAURICE BLOCK. 


M. MICHEL CHEVALIER, Membre de l'Institut, 
Professeur au College de France, Ancien Député, 
et Sénateur. 

M. JOSEPH GARNIER, Membre de I’ Institut, Pro- 
Sesseur d’ Economie Politique a l’ Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, Rédacteur en chef du Journal des Econo- 
mistes. 

M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, President Sortant de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris. 

M. ALFRED LEGOYT, Ancien Directeur de la Sta- 
tistique Générale. 

M. E. LEVASSEUR, Membre de I’ Institut, Professenr 
au Collége de France. 

M. DE PARIEU, Membre del’ Institut, Ancien Député, 
Sénateur, et Ministre. 

. M. LE PLAY, Ancien Sénateur. 

M. le PRESIDENT DE LA SOCIETE DE STATIS- 
TIQUE DE PARIS. 
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Germany, 
Bavaria............000 M. LE DR. GEORGE MAYR, Director of the 
Royal Bureau of Statistics; Ministerialrath und 
Universitats Professor. 
Ae apa oeteh M. le DR. G. CHARLES LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom 
House at Simbach. 


Berlin) &),..teet2. M. le DR. ERNEST ENGEL, Director of the 
Royal Statistical Office of Prussia. 
eRe at M. le DR. OTTO HUBNER, Director of the Central 
Statistical Archives. 
Frankfurt............ THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY OF FRANKFURT. 
Hamburg. ........... M.le DR. JULIUS. 


FOnS esSGo gs: PROFESSOR BRUNO HILDEBRAND. 
Great Pritam and Ireland, 
Dublin ow. THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL AND 
SOCIAL ENQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 
Manchester....... THE PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
reece. 
ATHENS ..........:0008 A. MANSOLAS, Chef de Division, Directeur du 
Bureau de Statistique Hellénique. 
dtaly, 
Genoa ............... SIGNOR FABRIZIO FABIANI. 
Naples 1....c.cc000 IL GIUDICE ARPINO. 
Remes. 7.6) .2. SIGNOR LUIGI BODIO, Directeur de la Statistique 


Générale d’Italie, et Sécrétaire dela Commission 
Centrale de Statistique. 
PROFESSOR CESARE CONTINI, Membre de la 
Société Statistique de Paris. 
ale, BS ieee ee SIGNOR CESARE CORRENTI, Membre de la 
Chambre des Députés ; Membre du Conseil d’Etat ; 
Vice-President de la Commission Centrale de 
Statisque. 
FSP A: trees boc neten IL MARCHESE AVVOCATO ERMENEGILDO DE 
CINQUE QUINTILI, Sécrétaire Général de la 
Commission des Hépitaux Remains. 
dv | WR Ce PROFESSORE GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Président de 


la Faculté de Philosophie et Professeur & V Uni- 
wersité de Turin. 


Venice ........00 SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Député au Parle- 
ment, Directeur del’ Ecole Supérieure de Commerce. 

Netherlands, 
La Haye ............ M. le DR. M. de BAUMHAUER, Chef du Burean 


de Statistique au Ministére de Ul’ Intérieur. 
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Portugal. 


Lisbon ww... M.A. J.D’ AVILA, Ministre d’ Etat honoraire, Con- 
seilleur d’ Etat, et Député des Cortes. 


Assi. 


OdESSA siriicsccccees . THOMAS MICHELL, Esq, C.B., F.R.G.S. 

St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. SEMENOW, Directeur 
du Comité Central de Statistique, Conseiller d’ Etat 
actuel. 

‘ M. le DR. J. B. VERNADSKI, Conseiller d’ Etat 
actuel, Ex-professeur. 


a M. A. VESSELOVSKY, Attaché au Ministére Impe- 
rial des Finances. 


Spam, 
MAMI voces SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAIME. 


Stueden and Horan, 


Christiania........ PROFESSOR T. H. ASCHEHOUG, Membre de 
l’ Assemblée Nationale de la Norvége. 


M. A. N. KIAER, Chef du Bureau de Statistique aw 
Ministére de l’Intérieur, Membre de la Sociéte 
Royale des Sciences. 


Stockholm ......... M. le DR. FREDERIK THEODOR BERG, Chef 
du Bureau Central de Statistique de la Suéde. 


M. EDWARD SCHEUTZ, Ingénieur Civil. 


Stoitzerland. 


GeNneVA ,....:00 wee M. MALLET, 


99 e800 soee 


Curhkew. 


Constantinople. HIS EXCELLENCY AHMED VEFYK PASHA, 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


AMERICA 


Domimion of Canada. 
Ottawa ........ Ane Bee JOHN LANGTON, Esa., Auditor-General, 
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Gnited States, 


Albany, N.Y. ... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Couwnsellor-at- 

Law (Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
. ment). ar 

Dorchester,Mass. DR. EDWARD JARVIS, A.M., President of the 
American Statistical Association, Boston. 

New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale College. 

Norwich, Conn. The Hon. DAVID A. WELLS, President of the 
American Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France. 

Taunton, Mass. JOHN E. SANDFORD, Esq., Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Insurance Commissioner. 


Washington, D.C. EDWARD YOUNG, Esa., Chief of the Bureau 





of Statistics. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Aew South dales, 
Sydney ...........0.00 EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esa., Registrar- General. 
Hew Zealand. 
Wellington ....... JAMES HECTOR, Ese., M.D., F.R.S. 
Oueensland. 
Brisbane ............ HENRY JORDAN, Esa., Registrar- General. 
South Australia. 
Adelaide ............ JOSIAH BOOTHBY, Esa., Under Secretary and 
Government Statist of South Australia. 
Cusmania, 
Hobart Town... E. SWARBRECK HALL, Esa., M.R.C.S. 
of EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esa., 
Government Statistician. 
Victor, 
Melbourne ........ WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esa., F.I.A., 


Registrar-General, 
.. HENRY HAYLYN HAYTER, Esa., 
Government Statist. 


9 .. HIS HONOR SIR REDMOND BARRY, Kr., 
Judge Supreme Court. 


_ Notrs.—The Executive Committee request that any in- 
accuracies in the foregoing List of Honorary Memprrs 
may be pointed out, and that all changes of address may be 
notified to the Secretary, so that delay in forwarding com- 
munications and the publications of the Society may be 
avoided, 


RULE 


= 


28. 
29. 
30. 
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INDEX TO RULES. 


The Objects of the Society. 


2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Members. 
3. No. of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Members not to exceed 70. 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
5. Do. _ to be elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.8. to their Names. 
7. Honorary Members, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Members, Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, to be vested in Three, 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
ma Do. do. do. Election and Qualifications of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Meetings, Ordinary and Anniversary, when to be held. 
18. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
19. Anniversary Meetings, Business of. 
20. Special General Meetings may be called. 
21. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
22. President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. 


Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 


ae Do. Powers of, to frame Regulations not inconsistent 


with these Rules. 
Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society. 
Right of Property reserved in all Communications received. 
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RULES OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Objects of the Society. 


1. THE Statistical Society was esta- 
blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forms, in the English or in 
any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
; Members. 


3. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-room of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 
Meeting, at which the vote shall be 
taken upon it. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


* Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
** names, do hereby undertake, each for 
** himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Statistical 
‘Society for improving Statistical 
* Knowledge, and the ends for which 
‘the same has been founded; that 
“we will be present at the Meet- 
‘ings of the Society as often as con- 
* veniently we can, and that we will 
‘‘ keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
“ of this Society: provided that when- 
“ soever any one of us shall make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
«« President for the time being, that he 
** desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the autho- 
“ rity and in the name of the Statis- 
“tical Society I do admit you a 
‘“* Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S. 
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Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 

No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Foreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Member unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the President for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellowof the Society shall pay 
a yearly subscription of Zwo Guineas, 
or may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the 1st of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 


be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

“« By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Statistical Society, I de declare 
“that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
“a Fellow (or Honorary Member) 
** thereof.” 


* Cheques should be made payable to the Society and crossed ‘‘ Drummond and Co.” 
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And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- 
ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, independent 
of the Honorary Vice-Presidents, con- 
sist of thirty-one Members, of whom one 
shall be the President, and four be nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents. The Council 
shall be elected as hereafter provided. 
Any five of the Council shall be a 
quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer, three Secretaries, 
and a Foreign Secretary, who may be 
one of the Secretaries. Six Fellows, at 
least, who were not of the Council of the 
previous year, shall be annually elected. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. Thesame person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election 9 Treasurer and 
Secretaries (in accordance with Rule 
12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 


Anniversary Meeting, of the names of 
Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon the 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 
own body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Anniversary. 


17. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the 1st of November to the 1st of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


18. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shall be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 


may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice-President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposed 
or admitted at. the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a day for such Special General Meeting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the funds of the Society 
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where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
signall diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24, The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 
powered to act otherwise as President, 
or Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
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been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 


28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 


the month of September. 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 
3. Fellows are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month; but when a work is returned, 
it can be re-borrowed, provided it has not been bespoken in the 


interim. 


4 Scientific J oles and Pein dicate are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Fellow damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value." 


7. Works taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretary shall Eepot to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


DvuRING THE YuaR 1877. 


The Foreign Governments of 


Austria and Hungary| Netherlands, The. The United States of 
Bavaria. Prussia. America. 

Belgium. Roumania. The State of New York. 
Denmark. Russia. », Massachusetts. 
France. Saxony. » Michigan 
Germany. Sweden and Norway. », Pennsylvania. 
Greece. Switzerland. » Rhode Island. 
Italy. Uruguay. 


The Provincial and Colonial Governments of 


Bengal. New Zealand. Tasmania. 
Mauritius. Queensland. Straits Settlements. 
New South Wales. South Australia. Victoria. 


Public Departments. 


The Admiralty. The Mining Record Office. 
» Army Medical Department. » Police, London Metropolitan. 
, Board of Trade. » Police, Dublin Metropolitan. 
», Convict Prisons, Directors of. » Post Office. 
,, Factories, Inspectors of. » Registrar-General of England. 
, Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. Ne oe an i Ireland. _ 
, Friendly Societies, Registrar of. | ,, Fed Fe Scotland. 
», India Office. », Tithe Commissioners. ~ , 

Local Goverment Board. » War Office. 


Naval Medical Department. ,», Warden of Standards. 


ee A 
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During the Yea 


Academy of Natural Sciences, Phi- 
ladelphia, U.S. A. 

Actuaries, The Institute of, London. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston. 

American Geographical Society of 
New York. | 

American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. 

American Statistical Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Archivio di Statistica, The Editor of. 

Armstrong, Sir William, R.N., 
K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

” ” Japan, 

Astor Library, New York, U.S. A. 

Athenzeum, The Editor of. 

Austria, The Central Statistical 
Bureau of. 

Austrian Consul-General, London. 


Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S. A. 

Bankers’ Magazine, The Editor of, 
London. 

Bankers’ Magazine, The Editor of, 
New York, U.S. A. 

Bavaria, Royal Bureau of Statistics. 

Belgium, Minister of: Interior. 

Berg, Dr. F. T., Stockholm. 

Berlin, Statistical Bureau of. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 

Bohmert, Dr., Dresden. 

Boothby, J., Esq., South Australia. 

Boschkemper, G., Esq., Holland. 

Bourne, Stephen, Esq., F.S.8. 

Bowditch, H. J., Esq., Boston. 

Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 

Brassey, Thomas, Esq., M.P. 

Brewer, Dr., London. 

Briggs, Thomas, Esq., F.S.S. 

British Association, The. 

Bruton, Leonard, Esq., Bristol. 
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Budapest, Chamber of Commerce. 
¥- Statistical Bureau. 


Chadwick, Edwin, Esq., C.B. 
Cheshire, E., Esq., F.S.S. 
China, The Inspector-General of 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 
Civil Engineers, Institution of. 
Cobden Club, the Committee of. 
Commercial World, The Editor of. 
Consul-General of Germany, The. 
Consul-General of Italy, The. 
Cotton, H. 8., Esq., Calcutta. 
Council of Foreign Bondholders. 


Danvers, Juland, Esq., London. 
Denmark, The Bureau of Statistics. 
Dent, W. T., Esq. 

Dickson, Walter, M.D., R.N. 
Dowden, Major T. F., R.E. 
Dresden, Statistical Bureau of. 
Dublin, Chief Com. of Police. 

Du Cane, Colonel E. F., C.B. 


East India Association, London. 
Engel, Dr. Ernest, Berlin. 
Epsom, Local Board of Health. 
Everett, H. Sidney, Esq., Berlin. 


Farr, Dr. W., F.R.S., London. 
Ficker, Dr. Adolf, Vienna. 
Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 
Florence, Giunta Comunale de. 


| Forrest, E. L. de, Esq., Iowa, U.S.A. 


France, H.E. Minister of Justice. 
Frankfort-on-M., Statistical Bureau. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


Gibbs, Richard, Esq., Melbourne. 

Giffen, Robert, Esq., F.S.S. 

Glasgow, Philosophical Society of. 
- Sanitary Department. 
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Granville, J. Mortimer, M.D., F.8.8. 
Griffiths, F., Esq., M.D., Sheffield. 


Hall, E. Hepple, Esq., London. 
Hamburg, Statistical Bureau of. 

An Medical Department of. 
Hammick, J. T., Esq., London. 
Harrison & Sons, Messrs., London. 
Harvey, James, Esq. 

Hayter, H. H., Esq., Melbourne. 

Hedley, Thomas Fenwick, Esq. 

Hendriks, J. E., Esq., Iowa, U.S. A. 

Heywood, James, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

Historical Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

Howard Association, London. 

Hull, H. M., Esq., Tasmania. 

Hungary, Statistical Bureau of. 


Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 
‘a Record, The Editor of. 
Italian Legation, London, The. 
Italy, The Minister of Finance. 
Public Works. 
) 4 Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. 


+P) 9) 


Jarvis, Dr. E., Dorchester, Mass. 
Jordan, Henry, Esq., Brisbane. 


Keaughran, T. J., Esq., Singapore. 
Keleti, Chas., Esq., Budapest. 
King, H. S., and Co., London. 
King’s College, London. 

Knox, John Jay, Esq. 

Korosi, Joseph, Budapest. 

Kyshe, J. B., Esq., Mauritius. 


L’?Economista d’ Italia, Editor of. 
Labourers’ Friend, The Editor of. 
Leipsic, Statistical Bureau of. 
Lloyds, The Committee of. 
London Hospital, Secretary of. 
Long, Rev. J., Calcutta, 


Madrid, Geographical Society of. 
- Institucion libre de Eme- 
hanza, 
Madsen, C. L., Esq , Copenhagen. 
Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. 
Manchester Statistical Society. 
Mayr, Dr. Georg, Munich. 
Metcalfe, Richard, Esq., London. 
Mining Registrar, Victoria. 
Mallet, Sir Louis. 


Nature, The Editor of, London. 

Netherlands, The, Legation of, 
London. 

Newbigging, Thomas, Esq., A.I.C.E. 

Neumann, Dr. Fr. Xav., Leipzic. 

NewSouth Wales, Agent-General of. 


_ 5 Registrar-General. 


| New Zealand, Registrar-General. 


Norway, The Minister of the Interior. 
5 The Royal University of. 
Nowell, E. C., Esq., Tasmania. 


Orange, William, M.D., F.S.S. 
Ourt; Dr.,A. J,,.Penn., U.S.A. 


Prevost, M., Geneva. 
Purdy, F., Esq., F.S.S., London. 


Quaritch, Bernard, Esq., London. 
Quekett Microscopical Club. 
Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


Raikes, Capt. G. A., London. 
Ravenstein, E. G., Esq., London. 
Ray, Robert, Esq., Adelaide. 
Redgrave, Alexander, Esq., F.S.S. 
Reid, George H., Esq., Sydney. 
Review, The Editor of. 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle, 
The Editor of, Paris. 
Rivista Europea, The Editor of. 
Roberts, C., Esq., London. 
Romaxelli, Signor A., Rome. 
Rome, Giunta Centrale de Statistica. 
E 
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Roumania, Minister of Interior 
Royal Agricultural Society. 
» Asiatic Society. 
‘ is », Bombay Branch. 
» Colonial Institute. 
»» Geographical Society. 
» Institution. 


5» Med.and Chirurgical Society. 


» society of Edinburgh. 
» society of Tasmania. 
» Society of Victoria. 
United Service Institution. 
Resse Dr. J. B., Glasgow. 


Russell, The Rane Hon. the Earl of. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 


St. George’s Hospital, London. 
Saxony, The Statistical Bureau of. 
Schneidau, C. J., Esq., F.S.S. 
Schleisner, Dr. P. A., Copenhagen. 
Semenow, H. E., Mons. P. de. 
Shadwell, John L., Esq., London. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., London. 
Sheffield, Medical Officer of Health, 
Smithsonian Institution, U.S. A. 


Snow, Dr. E. M., Providence, U.S.A. 


Social Science Association. 
Society of Arts, London. 


South Australia, Chief Secretary of. 


- Agent General of. 
Sucerical Society of Paris, The. 
Stott, John, Esq., Glasgow. 
Street, G. C., Esq., London. 
Surtees Society. 
Surveyors, The Institution of. 


Tait, Lawson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Tasmania, The Registrar-General of. 

The Western, The Editor of, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. 8. A. 

Thompson, Capt. C. H., Exeter. 


United States, Comptr. of Currency. 


» Bureau of Statistics. 
$9 » Comm. of Education. 
War Department. 

- » Naval Observatory. 
University College, London. 
Uruguay, The Bureau of Statistics. 


” 9) 


Vaillant, M., Montevideo. 
Vessélovsky, A., Esq., St. Peters- 
bourg. 
Victoria, Agent-General of, London, 
Registrar-General of. 
» Minister of Mines. 
Vienna, Statistical Commission of. 
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Walford, Cornelius, Esq., F.S.A. 

Walras, M. Léon, Lausanne. 

Wells, The Hon. David A. 

Wells, T. Spencer, M.D., London. 

Wilson, R., Esq. 

Woodward, Dr. J. J.. Washington, 
Opts ay .\5 

Wright, C. D., Esq., Boston, Mass. 


Young, E., Esq., Washington,U.S.A. 
Young, Frederick, Esq., London. 


Zinnis, Dr. A., Athens. 
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Sets, or single copies of any number, of the Journal (not out of 
print), can be obtained of the publisher, EH. Stanford, 56, Charing 
Cross, London, 8.W. 


Members only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number of 
the Journal, at. the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, 
W.C., London. 

By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 


Note.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society of 
London, the sum of £ , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Note A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Note B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society's “Building 
Fund,” which has been recently established. ; 
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